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Preface 

What are the main causes of world unrest? Why, in spite of all the 
earnest desire of millions of people for peace, have we drifted into an- 
other world war? Are Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin the ones to be blamed, 
or are the British and their allies the responsible devils? 

These are just a few of the many questions that confront all of us. The 
present work does not try to answer them all, but it does try earnestly to 
supply the much-needed background for an understanding of post-war 
Europe in its political, economic and social aspects within the framework 
of world relationships. 

A question may be asked; why another book on Europe’s history? 
There is a vast literature of monographs and specialized studies in almost 
every field; the specialist cannot keep up with them and the man in the 
street is overwhelmed by them. It becomes necessary occasionally to 
pause and to synthesize the available material, to interpret it, to sift the 
important from the unimportant, and to put new constructions on the 
historical events in the light of recent events. History today needs more 
architects than bricklayers; it needs specialists to present their patient 
researches in readable form. It has become to some extent traditional in 
American scholarship to evaluate books as a contribution to knowledge in 
terms of their contribution to the discovery of some hitherto unknown 
fact or facts, or in terms of their presentation of facts within the frame- 
work of the ideology of the moment. But, while it is not difficult to 
uncover new facts, given patience and a modicum of training in the 
use of source material, it is difficult to interpret to thousands of students 
those co-related facts in terms of their credits and requirements. Facts are 
innumerable but they are useless unless they make a coherent pattern. 

This coherent pattern is the foundation of this work which aims to 
synthesize the genetic development of Europe in its political, economic 
and cultural aspects from 1918 to the present time. Each chapter, pre- 
pared by an authority in its field is designed to bring into sharp focus the 
facts in each field and their bearing upon related fields — to give a com- 
prehensive introduction to each particular topic. No apology is needed 
for the fact that the book is a symposium of outstanding authorities. In- 
sulation from the findings of specialists was a normal matter only a few 
decades ago but today the student can hardly be led through a period of 
history or through the confines of a continent on a string fashioned out 
of the mere rewriting of numberless books. Hence, the cooperation of 
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Preface 

this group of outstanding specialists who have provided individual chap 
ters on the basis of a framework outlined by the editor m consultation 
with numerous scholars m the field The editor has received useful aid 
from Mr Anthony Netboy, who has done much to clarify the expression 
and unify the presentation of the book Thanks are also due Anita 
Arbeitel, Francme Sanborne, Richard Francis, LcRoy Millard, Myron 
Robbins, and Daniel Rubin for their systematic help in the development 
of the whole project 

A definite effort has been made to integrate the work, and references 
at the end of each chapter will permit teachers to assign additional spe- 
cialized work to the student for more mtcnsive reading or for additional 
research 

The tasks of an editor are extremely difficult but m this case these tasks 
have brought a superb reward The cooperation of the authors will 
never be forgotten and their helpful and useful suggestions will be m large 
measure responsible for the success of the hook The editor is sincerely 
grateful to them and ic is hoped that by the mutual cooperation of all who 
have contributed to this enterprise, the present work will be found a read 
able and informative introducaon to what has happened m Europe since 
1918 by the college and university student as well as by the lay reader 
Our understanding of Europe as a great cultural unit, and of its component 
parts should contribute to our comprehension of the present day forces 
moving the world, and thus elucidate the role which the United States is 
playing in the history of the world of today 

Josephs Roucek 

KEW YORK, Ji Y 

June 1941 
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A Note on the Maps 

Considerable thought and study have gone into these maps. The effort 
throughout has been to maintain a maximum of simplicity. I have en- 
deavored to furnish a key to the text which will identify in the mind of 
the student dates and essential changes. 

Shifts in territorial boundaries are presently important. The uncon- 
ventional method employed in breaking Europe apart, thereby establish- 
ing the limits of the several maps, is based on the need for a clarified exposi- 
tion of these recent changes. In addition, there are two maps devoted to 
recent German and Russian organizations. 

Place names assume a secondary importance. No attempt has been made 
to classify the cities according to size. It was felt that, for the purpose of 
this work, the simple appearance of the important cities should be sufii- 
cient. The world is flooded with maps of Europe which show classifica- 
tions of population. 

Again, no attempt has been made to turn the material presented here- 
with into war maps. Such an attempt would fall of its own weight, since 
armed forces move so swiftly under the new rules of warfare. It will be 
observed that what was yesterday merely a wide space in a camel trail is 
today a town of major military importance and tomorrow a devastated 
name among a hundred others in the history of a campaign. 

The economic and population work has been geared to the limits of the 
topographic maps. The reason for this duplication of area is that it was 
decided that such treatment would quicken the student’s grasp of the 
essential comparisons involved. For instance, it will be noted at once that, 
generally, population density decreases exactly as the elevation increases; 
and that the areas of greatest concentration of people are inevitably the 
areas of industrial concentration. A comparison of these maps with the 
charts relating to mineral resources will at once explain the population 
density of the western European plains. 

It is felt that the scheme of relating one type of map to another, and 
these to a series of charts which develop the clarity of the whole, forms a 
somewhat different approach to the difficult problem of furnishing carto- 
graphic illustrations for a textbook of this type. 

The cartographer is indebted to the editors for numerous valuable sug- 
gestions relating to the project, and for a degree of cooperation hitherto 
outside his experience. 


New York, N. Y. 

June 1941 


R. E. Falconer 
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Chapter I 


Outlines of a New Era 

No one can escape the realization that he is bvmg through one of the 
greatest crises of civilization Certain landmarks loom out of the past to 
point the zigzag course of human history, the coming of the barbarians 
and the fall of the Roman Empire, the Dark Ages, the Renaissance of the 
tivelfth century and the Reformation, the political revolutions of the 
eighteenth centurj and the industrial revolution of the nmeteenth 

Certainly ours is a period of transition Never since the movmg finger 
began to write have the pages of the chromcle been so crowded as during 
the past two decades This revolution can be traced directly to forces 
long developing which resulted m the world wide struggle of 1914-1918 
The issues were fought m that slaughterhouse of the world, Europe, a 
continent uhose political, economic, cultural, and social importance has 
been such in modem times that its upheavak have had immediate reper- 
cussions elsewhere on the globe 

The Treaty of Versailles The First World War formally ended on 
January 10, 1920 with the ratificauon of the Versailles Treaty, a document 
which certainly was not satisfactory to everybody, being a hodgepodge 
of quite contradictory concepts The idealists were championed by 
president Wilson, who was convmced that the new order would ensure 
an enduring peace — 3 peace which was “ to be planted upon the tested 
foundation of political liberty ” But Wilson’s idealism could hardly be 
reconciled with the special desires and needs of the victorious states The 
interests of the Allies, as expressed in the secret agreements, conflicted 
wth the higher goals set forth in the Fourteen Points After all, the 
leading statesmen of the Pans Peace Conference, unlike the diplomats of 
tfie previous century, were responsible for their actions to peoples who, 
weaned by the deadly struggle, demanded a peace of vengeance 

Confronted with the idealism of the Fourteen Points on the one hand 
and the Bismarckian politics of Qemenccau on the other, the Conference 
finally evolved a peace which pleased few and displeased most Germany ' 
was punished, but not punished enough to provide complete security^ for 
la Fame The victors got some of the spoils, but not all they wanted, 
and what they got was wrapped up m such fine phrases as “ mandates ” 

A pea ce which seemed to establish the new world order was prepared, 

This chapter by Joseph S Roucek, i^soaate Professor of Poliucal Science and 
Sociology, Hofstra College 
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but certainly this was not the kind of order which could abolish wars 
forever. 

The Versailles Treaty was not, however, the source of all the evils of 
the post-war period. This point must be noted here in view of Hitler’s 
propaganda. The constantly reiterated denunciation of Versailles has 
served Hitler’s purposes, but it is not historically correct. The argument 
that if Great Britain and France had been wiser and more generous at the 
Peace Conference the Second World War would have been avoided is 
pure supposition. 

The Myth of Fence. The Versailles Treaty must be considered as but 
one of the causes which led to the disintegration of the new European 
order instituted by the Peace Treaties of 19 19-1923. The complexity of 
the events leading to the tragedy of 1939 is such that no single explanation 
can be found. The failure of all the efforts to promote peace needs to be 
studied in its highly complicated ramifications, including a sudden reversal 
of policy of the United States from active participation in European affairs 
to isolation, the efforts of the Soviet Union to undermine the capitalist 
order of western Europe, and Japan’s emergence on a path of imperial- 
istic expansion. 

To what extent countless additional factors must bear responsibility 
for the failure of the peace settlements wUl long remain a topic of con- 
troversy. We thus hear that “ bad men ” led Europe and that they failed 
to right wrongs and remedy evils, that economic policies — new and higher 
tariff walls, staggering national debts, unsound international capital move- 
ments, and the manipulation of currencies — helped to defeat all peace 
efforts. The fact remains that these theories contain some truth, but not 
the whole truth. Obviously, history, in order to be worthy of its task, 
must show how the most important of these factors operated in conjunc- 
tion with all other factors in the European drama. 

Let us look at some of the leading forces which were in operation at 
the end of the First World War and which have led to the Second World 
War. 

Note, first of all, that whereas the Paris Conference attracted repre- 
sentatives from all corners of the earth, Europe was subsequently left to 
face its own problems. But paradoxically enough, the peace treaties of 
1919-1923 really did not bring peace. Little wars cropped up in the 
immediate post-war years with maddening regularity. Obviously, “ the 
war to end war ” did not accomplish its purpose. The scene of battle was 
merely shifted from the Franco-German front, and from the military to 
economic fronts. 

But the masses of Europe refused to admit such realities; suffering 
humanity pinned its hopes on the reconstruction of the world on perma- 
nent foundations of peace. The victors as well as losers wanted to be 
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convinced that (out ycats of mtser) and suffering would be succeeded by 
an era of peace and prosperity The war had been fought to “ make the 
world safe for democracy,’ and mankind placed its faith m that magic 
phnse 

To the victors the peace meant revenge, and at least reparation for the 
damages and outrages perpetrated by the losers In Germany, hope for 
a peace based on Wilson s Fourteen Points sustained those struggling to 
prevent the masses from seeking in Communism a solution of their prob- 
lems For the nations liberated and consolidated on the ruins of the 
Austro Hungarian, Russian, and Turkish Empires the peace meant the 
liberty of shaping their national lives Throughout the continent exploited 
masses, not understanding very well but appreciating the attractiv e slogans 
of democratic or Communist propaganda, were sure that their generation 
was to find sah ation m the promises of the “ new order,’ symbolized by 
that magic v\ ord ‘ democrac) ” 

The Real Cc 7 }se(]uences of the First World War At the ome of the 
armistice the pre w ar era seemed remote and unreal Men had endured 
the agon) of centuries m four )ears Nothing would ever be as it was 
m 1914 All aspects of life were transformed One age had died on the 
battlefields of Europe and the Near East, a new age had dawmed in which 
men placed their hopes of a better life but which, as this book will show, 
deceived them cruelly The war revolutionized all forms of social bfe 
and altered the thinking of all social classes Such an upheaval could not 
end with the formal declaration of an armistice and the signing of peace 
treaties Therewas ‘pcacc,”yetthewotldwasinuproar Theoldidcals 
which had led the nations into blood and fire were now discredited, within 
a few ) ears patriots w ere to put freedom into a coffin and spike it down 
The ) ounger generation w as cv meal, desperate, pleasure mad, critical and 
contemptuous of the “ older ” generation 

World Reioliittoj: m the Making The war spirit had not died Unem- 
pIo)ed ex soldiers restless and violent youngsters for the most part, liked 
tfi xs.'yjJft.v/jAVA 'ini^vrrfTa vuL yu'Vggci -dawri. iVit lOTTiti -wrfn 

clubs or revolvers Led b) bold men they earned on m civil life the 
w arfare so w ell learned on the Eastern and Western Fronts They really 
did not know v\ hat they w anted but m Germany and Italy two corporals 
w ere cventuall) to give direction to their goalless strife One summer 
evening m 1919, Infantry Corporal Hider, a lonelv, unhappy, and frus- 
trated man of thirty , w ho hated the repubhe, the Socialists and the Jews, 
bccvmc the seventh member of an obscure organization in a Munich beer 
hall, which was to become the National Socialist — or Nazi — Part\ About 
the time that Hitler joined the Nazi Pany, Benito Mussolini in Italy was 
forming the first detachment of Fascist Blackshirts Europe offered, un- 
fortunately , fertile soil for the tw o corporals and their imitators, for those 
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who sought a solution of mankind’s difficulties in violence, sadism, and 
terror. 

Violence and terror increased as post-war difficulties grew. The 
sweet reasonableness of the pre-1914 days was gone. Everything was in 
turmoil. The soldiers who had fought the war could scarcely revere the 
moral, ethical, and religious teachings which they had imbibed as youths. 
Indeed, why should they? The war was over — the statesmen and poli- 
ticians said. But the psychological, economic, and social damage could 
not be repaired. Even the fundamental necessities of life were unavailable, 
particularly in central Europe. In short, the First World War aggravated 
old problems and created new ones. The post-war years could not bring 
the much-advertised and prayed-for “ normalcy.” There was no longer 
any balance and harmony within or among the nations. 

T he False 'Democracies. Post-war Europe saw a resurgence of democracy, 
a spread of representative government and parliamentary forms. Yet, 
how illusory the glittering phrases of constitutionalism and parliamentar- 
ism were to prove in the early breakdown of democratic machinery in 
Poland, Lithuania, and Yugoslavia, later in Germany, and in the general 
trend toward a stronger executive in the other states, culminating in the 
ultimate rejection of parliamentarism throughout most of Europe. 

Many of the seeds which destroy most democracies were sown in the 
post-war constitutions themselves. The ardent republicans often neglected 
the realities of politics. In many instances they seemed too intent upon 
attaining juridical perfection at the expense of political expediency, and 
provided, as a result, for some institutions which the state could not 
assimilate. In many cases, there was no socio-political background for 
the successful operation of the imported parliamentarj'^ institutions.^ The 
democrats of the new states forgot that the English parliamentary system 
had taken centuries to establish itself, that it assumed its form by the 
method of trial and error. As Chapter XXV points out, nothing could 
have been more remote from the social climate of British parliamen- 
tarism than the conditions prevailing in the Eastern and Balkan countries 
where enthusiastic political theorists were permitted to copy the funda- 
mental features of English, French, and Belgian governments. The re- 
sults were, of course, disastrous, and various brands of dictatorships soon 
began to crop up. 

The general trend of the post-war years, however, favored the lower 
classes. Governments introduced differential scales of taxation, old-age 
pensions, various kinds of social insurance, factory laws, limitation of the 
hours of work, and other reforms. The upper classes, and particularly the 
landowners, were in some countries deprived of their former privileges. 
In central and eastern Europe, in particular, the large estates were con- 
fiscated, with or without compensation, and divided among small peasant 
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holden This movement reached its climax in Soviet Russia, ivhere class 
relauonships were uvisted beyond recognition, and -where the former 
propertied and ruling classes were liquidated 

The general democratization of society influenced the relations of the 
sexes While women were granted the full suffrage only m Norway and 
Finland before 1914, during and after the war this Mas extended to Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, all of Scandinavia, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
most of the new states of eastern and central Europe The weaker sex 
during the m ar had replaced the men called to arms in many occupations, 
when the m ar ended many women retained their positions in commerce, 
industry, and the professions, although the later dictatorships tried to 
reverse this tendency by urging them to pay attention to Kinder, Kirche, 
tmd Kuche that is, raising children, attending church, and cooking ’’ 
The UpniTge of SoctaUmi The spread of democratic governments im- 
mediately after the First World War exerted tremendous influence on the 
Socialist movement, a movement which had been somewhat inactive dur- 
mg the great conflict and which was discredited by the willingness of the 
German Social Democrats to support the war In the early post-w ar years 
nearly all the Social Democratic panics increased their membenhips, some 
acquired power At the same time, the Second International had been 
weakened b) the departure of the extreme Left Wing parties as a result 
of the Russian revolution The Third International w’as formed m Mos- 
cow, which became the headquarters of the international revolutionary 
movement 

The course of events was to show, however, that ideologies and politi- 
cal systems cannot be transplanted successfully, and that varied economic, 
political, and social conditions, national characteristics and mentalities, and 
contrasting historical traditions, nearly always determine the direction of 
political evolution The downfall of the Bolshevik republics m Hungary 
and Bavaria, and the fate of the Communist movement in Bulgaria, Italy, 
and elsewhere, offered proof of this truism 

The failure of the extreme Leftist movements did not alter the fact 
that there were, in the immediate post-war years, general improvements 
in the living conditions of the laboring classes The passing of old-age 
and health insurance laws, the enactment of an eight-hour w orking day 
m a majority of states, the creation of the International Labor Office, were 
far-rcachmg accomplishments But the desire of the masses to participate 
m the government had its darker aspects, especially where the inaugura- 
tion of the democratic institutions was not based on high educational levels, 
pohtical and moral traditions, and lofty economic standards There ap- 
peared numerous mstances within the democratic states xvhere both 
capital and labor placed narrowly conceived class interests above those of 
the national welfare Many labor leaders and intellectuals lost all con- 
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fidence in capitalistic democracy and turned to the U.S.S.R. as an example 
of a new heaven on earth. Certainly, the Third International made a 
powerful appeal to many liberals and radicals. But the menace of Com- 
munism, fancied or real, led the conser\'ative and middle classes to support 
Fascist revolutions in Italy, and later in Germany and Spain, and produced 
an internal cleavage in Britain, France, and elsewhere. 

The New Role of Government. The new states, as -u'ell as the old ones, 
faced enormous problems in 1918. During the war, states had undertaken 
tasks which left no aspect of civilian life untouched. In many countries 
these tasks continued to be performed by the states after the w'ar, and to 
them more were added. Incapacitated soldiers had to be cared for. 
Cities and devastated areas needed to be rebuilt. Production figures for 
steel skyrocketed and the problem of urbanization became one of the 
most glaring and difficult to solve. Private loans, largely from America, 
helped to stabilize currencies in a large part of Europe and undoubtedly 
prevented immediate social upheavals in many countries. 

While the Western democracies and the United States had the re- 
sources to pay for the new responsibilities of government without destroy- 
ing private property and limiting private initiative, elsewhere the estab- 
lished state forms, unable to provide the citizens with either freedom or 
security, began to succumb to Fascism. Thus laisscz faire had vanished 
in many countries long before the great depression. \\'ith it collapsed 
the vitally important concept of the “ Economic Man.” The proof that 
the economic freedom of the individual docs not automatically lead to 
social equality was to shake the capitalist world to its foundations. Ortho- 
dox economists may argue that the Russian, German, and Italian economic 
systems defy “ economic lau',” but the European masses, no longer willing 
to accept institutions simply because they serve economic ends, appeared 
quite willing to endure the restrictions of the new totalitarian systems for 
the sake of their material benefits.” In Italy, Germany, and Russia, in- 
creasing wealth was eventually to be superseded by increasing impoverish- 
ment. But in all these countries “ uncmplo\'mcnt ” has been banished, and 
the masses have attained some measure of security. Non-cconomic satis- 
factions have taken the place of economic ones. 

Inteniationaliwi verms Egoistic Nationalwn. The hysterical revulsion 
against the horror of war, the hope that Europe could now sit back and 
enjoy peace and brotherhood, gave birth in the ’twenties and ’thirties to 
pacifistic movements which appealed vigorously to conscience, humani- 
tarianism, courage, and the highest interests of humanity. These move- 
ments had many forms. Thus the Youth movement in many countries 
consecrated itself to the philosophy of peace, international culture, and a 
profound concern for the preservation of individual and social values. 
The League of Nations, the International Labor Ollicc, and the World 
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Court arose out of similar desires The League was bom of the hope that 
peace could be maintained by international cooperation Wilson based his 
faith on the hope that international democracv would be assured by “ pub- 
lic opinion, ’ that watchword of parliamentary reformers Hence the 
newly created League of Nations would ha\e for its backbone the rule 
of international law, which in the last analysis would be the rule of world 
opinion 

The pacifists believed that peace could be safeguarded by signing 
covenants, treaties and international agreements Thus the members of 
the League of Nations were covenanted to settle their disputes peacefully 
To reassure themselves, the leading European states signed the Locarno 
Treaties as the final guarantee of enduring peace and, to make the reas- 
surance* quite sure ’ outlawed war * forever ” by the Kcllogg-Bnand Pact 
of 1928 The futility of these efforts will become apparent in the follow- 
ing chapters 

Rexnal of Economic NatiomUsm Post war trends m international trade 
and monetary policy created obstacles for the pacifists and idealists With 
the steady export of gold from Europe to the United States, the European 
states found it exceedingly difficult to achieve financial stability Ger- 
many’s experience with mfianon brought the same dismal results in 
Austria and Poland Vanous inflationary and deflationary measures were 
tried, as we shall see, by other countries, with the result that fundamental 
recovery was even more retarded everywhere Concurrently, the states 
were finding it more and more impossible to carry successfully the load of 
international indebtedness Needing to import heavily from the United 
States, governments were forced to build up favorable trade balances by 
the reduction of imports But since not only the United States, but all 
European states, were raising their tanffs seeking to protect their war 
bom industries as well as their new national independence, a kind of 
mercantile anarchy began to creep over Europe, characterized by the 
efforts of all nations to import only the most necessary raw materials and 
commodities 

These fundamental facts of the new mercantilism were not, however, 
to show their terrifying reality until the world plunged into the depres- 
sion of the ’thurties The reckoning had been postponed, on the surface, 
from 1925 to 1929 But since 1918 a whole arsenal of devices of economic 
nationalism, fostering domesuc prospenty at the expense of the foreign 
producer, was throw n into action The prospenty of the boom years 
w as proven artificial, precarious and unevenly distnbuted 

A strange paradox confronted Europe during this period Although 
millions of able woikcis had been killed and hundreds of thousands in- 
capacitated, the dragon of unemployment soon began to raise its head, m 
spite of the tremendous reconstruction acuvities Here, not only the in- 
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vention of labor-saving machinery and the general economic trends just 
noted, but the closing of frontiers played its part. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the pressure of European population was relieved by migration to 
less populated continents. Labor was plentiful, and so was capital; the 
expansion of markets assured the profitable operation of a vast industrial 
machine. But after 1870 a mad scramble began for colonies and overseas 
markets. Migration to the United States, which had assumed vast propor- 
tions in the previous half century, virtually ceased after the passage of the 
Immigration Act of 1929. These were the symptoms of the shrinking 
economic frontier. 

After the First World War, economic opportunities declined further. 
Production increased, but at the expense of labor. Machines displaced 
human beings. The conversion of the world from a relatively free trade 
basis to nationalistic mercantilism promoted world tensions. The result- 
ing economic difficulties only intensified the mechanization and rationaliza- 
tion of industry, a process which helped to precipitate, toward the end of 
the ’twenties, probably the most serious economic crisis which the world 
ever faced. Millions were doomed to inactivity and dependence on 
private and especially state relief. The state budgets, already overbur- 
dened with the costs of the late war and its consequences, now had to 
include enormous items for the support of the unemployed. 

The Curse of Mhiorities. National, racial, and religious minorities also 
helped to undermine central European states. The peacemakers of 1919 
believed that they had solved one of Europe’s most persistent problems by 
international protection of minorities. 

In 1919, the liberated nationalities, while talking about the right of 
self-determination, gave every indication that the minorities in their newly 
formed states would not be granted equal rights. The difficulties were en- 
hanced by the obvious impossibility either of granting the right of self- 
determination to every nationality, or of drawing frontiers which would 
dispose of all minorities. As a matter of fact, experiments in self-determi- 
nation by the Peace Conference revealed some of the serious limitations of 
this principle.® How, indeed, can we hope for the establishment of stable 
international order if, at any moment, minorities may destroy the terri- 
torial unity of states by invoking an unlimited right of succession? It is 
plain that limitation must be imposed on the right of a minority to self- 
determination. Sometimes a people may be too small to stand alone; 
sometimes, as in parts of the Balkans, the mixture of people may defy 
separation. 

The utter impossibility of solving this problem left central and eastern 
Europe strewn with minorities dwelling on the wrong side of frontiers, 
with the result that self-determination, somewhat dormant during the 
first post-war decade, was to become an explosive doctrine, which blew. 
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as It were, the map of Europe to pieces In short, the system of the 
international protection of minorities failed because of the unwilUngness 
of the aggressive European states to be bound by legalistic contracts, and 
because the democratic spirit retreated under the attacks of intolerant 
authoritarian movements 

Progress through War The outstanding pohtical characteristic of the 
present age has been the tendency to expand the power of the state Even 
the democracies which have survived have had to grant more power to the 
state 

The tragedy of recent European history has been that, by rendenng 
all human values subservient to the poliacal, social institutions tended to 
become subordinated to pobtics The mam function of politics is to 
equalize and adjust social conflicts But as all creative forms of human 
life were in flux, governments could not function smoothly The result- 
ing social uncertainties produced regimes which were anything but peace- 
ful-additional symptoms of the critical age 

The chief contribution of Mussolini and Hitler was the autocratic state 
which depends upon force for its existence In modern dictatorships the 
dominating mentality is the war mentality The state is permanently 
mobilized, life is on a war footing, the party system is discarded and the 
histone liberties of the individual are destroyed The national interest 
as interpreted by the Leader is the sole cntetion at all umes Sacrifice is 
the badge of patriotism, as m wartime among free peoples 

It is not accidental that the dictators use a militarist vocabulary to 
describe actions which in free countries are regarded as peaceful De- 
mocracies stimulate wheat growing by bounties and tanffs, but dictators 
fight the Battle of Wheat Democracies build tractor factories, but dic- 
tatorships hurl their Shock Brigades into trenches on the Tractor Front 
The autocratic state is always on the lookout for the enemy withm and 
outside Its gates 

Post war autocracy, therefore, created military states which, super- 
ficially at least, had singleness of purpose, and remarkable efficiency and 
discipline accompanied by censorship, despousm, and impoverishment 
Culminating finally in war 

The Achilles heel of the totalitarian state is war It can “ banish ” un- 
employment but cannot rjd itself of internal strife and the ever-present 
specter of war Not that the dictatorships can profit from successful war, 
but they cannot continue to exist unless they find new scapegoats to attack 
and new “ grievances ” to satisfy, both at home and abroad The tragedy 
of the European democracies was that they failed to understand that the 
dictatorial states could not be appeased since the satisfaction of any 
" grievance ' only led to nt\v demands With Mussolim, Hitler, and 
Stalm in the saddle, Europe was m a state of armed truce 
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The Thenoinenon of Propagctnda. Ejiowledge of the “ irrationality ” of 
the masses has been extensively and diabolically utilized by the totalitarian 
governments. The need for general public approval, in order to carry 
on modem warfare, made the widespread use of propaganda in the First 
World War inevitable, although the word “ propaganda ” was then hardly 
known to students of politics. Today no word is of more frequent occur- 
rence whenever public affairs are discussed. This modern phenomenon 
was called into being by the democratization of society, by the same 
economic and social conditions which have made mass opinion supremely 
important in politics, and by trained publicity men who learned their art 
while advertising consumer goods. The radio, film, and popular press 
are the supreme instruments of propaganda. 

In the nineteenth century, the philosophers of laissez faire believed that 
public opinion, like trade, ought to be free from all controls. The war 
taught the belligerents that psychological weapons must accompany mhi- 
tary weapons, and propaganda, spreading Wilson’s slogans, played a con- 
siderable part in the Allied victory. Thereafter the Soviet government 
utilized propaganda as a regular instrument of international politics; in 
fact, Soviet Russia was the first modem state to establish, in the form of 
the Communist International, a large-scale international propaganda or- 
ganization.^ Meanwhile men like Wilson and Lord Cecil stressed the 
utilization of the “ organized opinion of mankind ” for the support of the 
League of Nations, whereby the governments would be forced to make 
their decisions according to the enlightened international opinion. Un- 
fortunately, overenthusiastic appeals to slogans like “ peace ” and “ dis- 
armament ” meant little since each had different and often contradictory 
meanings to different states. The result was that “ throughout the 1920’s 
this fallacy of an effective international public opinion was being gradually 
exposed.” ® The fallacious belief that international propaganda could be 
divorced from power politics became especially evident in the ’thirties, 
when Fascism utilized propaganda on an unprecedented scale, on Hitler’s 
famous assumption that “ By clever persistent propaganda, even heaven 
can be represented to a people as hell, and the most wretched life as 
paradise.” 

It is trae that, in theory, democracies are supposed to follow mass 
opinion, while the totalitarian states enforce conformity to the notions of 
the leaders. But in practice, the distinctions are less clear-cut: totalitarian 
rulers profess to represent the will of the masses, while democracies fre- 
quently shape their policies to conform to the demands of an influential 
group. Even in peace, propaganda has become a regular instrument of 
the foreign policy of aggressive states, and the radio, in particular, the 
most popular and convenient instrument for conducting propaganda in 
foreign countries. 
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The Crumbling of European Cmltzatton Europe before 1914 had a sort 
of common spiritual foundation The leading countries regarded the 
teachmgs of the Chnstian Church as basic, took capitalism for granted, set 
a high value on free speech, a free press and scientific inquiry, promoted 
international trade and exalted the democratic process Most enlightened 
peoples believed m hberahsm, democracy, parliamentarism, and humani 
tarianism If some nations had not reached th'-t stage, it was believed that 
they would attain it quickly and surely Only isolated individuals dared 
to question these commonly accepted principles 

Some nineteenth century thinkers deduced from the rapid political 
and industnal progress of their day that evolution always implied progress 
But in the post-war years there arose such pessimists as Oswald Spengler, 
whose Decline of the West became a best seller The “West shows 
many symptoms of “ decline new “ elites ’ arc emerging It took a man 
of great faith, indeed, to face the years between the outbreak of the First 
and Second World Wars with unshaken con^dence m rationalism and 
progress Today Europe has no common front There is no single belief 
which has not been proclaimed as heretical All the pillars of the world s 
culture are weakened The only common feeling left is fear of the future, 
since there is little hope that Europe will recapture its former leadership 
of the world 

In 1914, cnil and religious liberty, at least in western Europe, seemed 
to be safe from attack In no civilized country at that time would a man 
have been persecuted for his beliefs Persons and goods moved freely 
across national boundaries and currencies maintained a more or less stable 
purchasing power Tw ency five years later, civil and rebgious liberty 
was denied to milhons of people, and countries still faithful to liberal 
institutions were wondering whether ih^e very institutions would not 
lead them to disaster 

In much of Europe today, as well as in other parts of the world, 
democracy is considered the government of weaklings — a sort of prelude 
to national suicide Instead of government by discussion there is govern- 
ment by coercion, to dissent from the tyrant’s opinion is to jeopardize one’s 
life Revolvers and machine guns are the instruments of government, not 
debate and argumentation 

Today many European thinkers are laughing at humamtananism 
Concurrently, they arc attacking Christianity, one of the pillars of Western 
civilization In the nineteenth century, agnostics believed that if Christi- 
anity were overthrown the golden age would follow Now , Chnstianity 
IS in eclipse in the Nazi countries and a new paganism has appeared ^vlth 
the Swastika as us symbol But the golden age has not arrived 
The Tempo of Change The outstanding characteristic of the story of 
the two post w ar decades, told m die following pages, is the fact that 
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changes have occurred with heartbreaking speed. That in itself indicates 
tliat European civilization is in transition. We must remember that ah 
transitions from one social system to another have been accompanied by 
periods of unrest, by anarchistic decades. The old order is being de- 
stroyed; the forms of the new cannot be discerned as yet. We know only 
that in the last quarter-century the world was not “ made safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

The transition of all forms of European civilization is the Leitmotif 
of this book, Europe is breaking up under our verj^ eyes, as the Roman 
Empire did in the fourth and fifth centuries A.n, Ideologies and nations 
are at war. Individualism grapples with collectivism; democracy is in 
mortal combat with Fascism and Nazism; Christianity fights for its life 
against the new paganism. 

This conflict is becoming more dangerous ever)r day. Whether Ger- 
many wins the war or not, we need not despair, if we are willing to take 
a long-range vieu'. When the barbarians overran the Roman Empire, or 
when Parisian mobs stormed the Bastille, the world seemed to have reached 
an end. But actually it was just a beginning. Today the pillars of Western 
civilization are being shattered, but new pillars will arise. The Dark Ages 
have returned to Europe, but they must give ■\^'ay, some day, to ages of 
light. 

The ferment of Europe should be closely studied by Americans. In 
spite of all legislative and other pronouncements, the United States did not 
live in isolation in the spring of 1941. The airplanes arriving constantly 
from Europe, the news printed or broadcast, and the never-ending output 
of books devoted to European affairs testified to that. Our democracy has 
survived only because it is based on enlightened discussion and free speech. 
The fate of Europe holds lessons in responsible citizenship for us. This 
point cannot be overemphasized. 

The present chapter has attempted to sketch the broad outlines of the 
history of Europe since 1918, to give the reader some points of orientation, 
The remaining chapters of the book, presented by scholars who have 
collected and digested an enormous amount of widely scattered material, 
will fill in the details. 
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Chapter II 


The Post-War Settlements: igig-1923 

The Eve of Versailles 

Armistice. At five o’clock on the morning of November ii, 

Marshal Foch’s private railway car in Compiegnc Forest, representatives 
of the German High Command signed an armistice presented to them by 
the Allies, thus terminating fift\'-two months of hostilities that had in- 
volved all the principal powers of the world. Negotiations had been under 
way since October 4, when the German Chancellor, Prince Max of Baden, 
at the urgent request of Generals Ludendorflf and Flindenburg, and with 
the consent of the Kaiser, had communicated to President Wilson the 
desire of the German government for an armistice. Several notes had been 
exchanged between Wilson and the Central Powers. Germany had ex- 
pressed hope that the arrangements would be in accordance with the 
Fourteen Points which Wilson, in addresses to Congress on January 8 and 
September 27, 1918, had set forth as the conditions of a fair and lasting 
peace. 

Wilsoifs Poiirteen Toints, Briefly stated, the Fourteen Points were: 
( 1 ) Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at; (II) Absolute freedom 
of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and 
in war; (III) Removal, so far as po.ssiblc, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace; (IV) Adequate guarantees given and taken that 
national armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety; (V) A free, open-minded, and absolutelv impartial ad- 
justment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the princi- 
ple that in determining all such questions of sovereigntv the interests of 
the populations concerned must have equal weight udth the equitable 
claims of the government whose title is to be determined; (VI) Such a 
settlement of all questions concerning Russia as will secure the best and 
freest cooperation of the other nations ... in obtaining for her an un- 
hampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determina- 
tion of her own political development and national policy and assure her 
of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of 
her own choosing; (VII) Belgium . . . must be evacuated and restored; 
(VIII) All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions re- 
stored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia of 1871 in the matter of 

This chapter by S. Harrison Thomson, Professor of Historj', Universiw of Colorado. 
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Alsace Lorraine righted, (IX) A readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality, 
(X) The peoples of Austria Hungary . . . should be accorded the freest 
oppominir^' of autonomous development, (XI) Rumania, Serbia, and 
Montenegro should be evacuated, occupied territories restored, Serbia 
accorded free and secure access to the sea, and the relations of the several 
Balkan states to one another determined by friendly counsel along his- 
torically established lines of allegiance and nationality, (XII) The Turkish 
portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure sov- 
ereignty, but the other nationalities which are now under Turkish rule 
should be assured an undoubted secunty of life and an absolutely un- 
molested opportunit) of autonomous development, (XIII) An mdepend- 
ent Polish state should be erected which should include the territories 
inhabited b) indisputably Polish populations, which should be assured a 
free and secure access to the sea, (XIV) A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to 
great and small states alike 

Mthtary Terms of the Anmstice The Allied governments agreed to an 
armistice on this general basis, and the military terms were drawn up by 
Marshal Foch These called for withdrawal of German troops to the 
cast bank of the Rhine, the surrender of large quantities of materiel all 
of Germany’s submarines and most of her surface naval craft Allied 
prisoners were to be set free, whereas German prisoners would be re- 
leased only at the Allies’ discretion The Allied blockade was to be 
maintained, but neccssar} food and provisions v ould be allowed to pass 
through In effect, Germany agreed to a virtual surrender in toto 
These w ere harsh terms, but by November 1 1 Germany had no al- 
ternative Turkey had signed an armistice on October 31, Austna- 
Hungarj’ had followed suit on November j On that same day mutinies 
had broken out m the German navy at Kiel On November 9, Kaiser Wil- 
helm had abdicated and fled to Holland, leaving his country on the verge 
ol revolution There is some legal ground for contending that Germany 
sued for peace under certain conditions, but, on the other hand, there was 
no doubt at all in the minds of the German General Staff that Germany was 
completely defeated and would have been obliged to surrender uncon- 
ditionally if the Allies had so demanded *■ 

War Aims The most devastating Avar thus far known to human history 
was over But peace would have to be rebuilt It could not, at a single 
gesture, spring majestically from the war torn fields of France and 
Belgium or from the unmarked graves of the sea Almost ten million 
soldiers and sailors had lost their lives in the long months since August, 
1914 For what’ 
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During the war the real aims of the belligerents had been so vaguely 
expressed that an uninitiated observer would have thought that every par- 
ticipant in the struggle was fighting for truth, justice, honor, human lib- 
erty, and true religion. It is perhaps wise to pass swiftly over these lofty 
protestations, and consider instead the way the peace was built. Whatever 
the aims of the Central Powers may have been, they were not achieved. 
The Allied and Associated Powers, because they were victorious, may be 
presumed to have come closer to attaining their ends. 

WiJso 7 i's Fourteen Faints and the Allies. The armistice had been based 
upon acceptance by all concerned of Wilson’s Fourteen Points and subse- 
quent clarifications. Much negotiation would be necessary before they 
could be translated from the realm of theory to that of fact. Great Britain 
had made a specific reservation concerning the second point, the freedom 
of the seas, and France insisted that “ reparations for damages to civilians ” 
should be exacted from Germany. It was indeed no secret that the French 
government regarded the Wilsonian plan as rather unrealistic, and greatly 
in need of the concrete interpretation which France, because of her great 
suffering in the war and her experience of two German invasions within 
fifty years, could give best.^ But in spite of these deviations, the broad 
principles of the prospective peace may be considered as formally agreed 
upon. The determination of their ultimate, specific applications was an- 
other and more difficult matter. That was to be the task of the Peace 
Conference of 1919. 

A Changed Europe. The Conference had to deal with a Europe radically 
different from the Europe of August, 1914. When the war began, the 
balance of power was maintained by two great alliances: the Triple 
Entente of Great Britain, France and Russia, and the Triple Alliance of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy. Associated with the latter group 
were its Balkan satellites, Bulgaria and the Ottoman Empire. When the 
war was over, three great absolute monarchies had disappeared: Russia 
was in the throes of a revolution which had begun in the spring of 1917; 
Austria-Hungary had disintegrated into its component nations; and the 
Hohenzollerns had fled from a Germany which faced social revolution 
and economic collapse. Italy, having found the aims of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary contrary to the conditions of her alliance with them, 
had entered the war in 1915 on the side of France and Great Britain. The 
United States had joined the Allies in 1917, and now the United States, by 
reason of its decisive part in the victory, would have for the first time 
in history a prominent voice in shaping the internal affairs of Europe. The 
events of the last four years had left men very much confused. On the 
eve of the Peace Conference, the future, to those who honestly sought its 
meaning, looked even more confused. 

Freparatioits for the Coiiference. The victorious nations did not come 
to the conference table unprepared. Early in the war France had set up 
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several commissions to study the inevitable problems vvhich the end of 
the conflict would bring One of these commissions, the “ Comite 
d Etudes," under the direction of the emment historian, Professor Lavisse, 
orearuzed relevant historical, temtonal, and ethnographic information 
A second group under Senator Morel paid particular attention to the 
economic factors of European life The third, under Andre Tardieu, was 
created in December, 191S, to assimilate the findings of the two previous 
committees as a basis for concrete French proposals to the Conference * 
Great Britain, perhaps in a less formal fashion, had been doing the same 
thmg, and the British experts at the Conference were as well informed as 
the French Shortly after our entry into the war, President Wilson had 
instructed Colonel House to organize a commission of historians, econo- 
mists, statisticians, geographers, and experts m international law and 
poliucs, to collect data of all kinds and put it into usable shape Of all 
die Albed groups, the American experts were perhaps the most objective 
m their approach to the delicate problems before the Conference In- 
deed never before in history did a peace conference have at its disposal so 
much information, so many qualified experts, and such copious means of 
adjusting mtematjonal affairs How conscientiously these aids were used 
may v eU be another question 

Pan; as a Mteung Place The choice of Pans as a site for the Conference 
uas made only after some debate The Belgians hoped that Brussels 
sionld be selected London, Geneva, Rome, and Berlin were suggested 
and discarded for one reason or another The French felt that justice 
SI odd be served if the peace treaty marking the oefeat of the German 
Empircvvcrc to be signed m the same room — the Hall of Mirrors of the 
palace at Versailles — m which William I had been crowned Emperor of 
Germany m 1871 This, coupled with the ccntrallocation of Pans, finally 

determmed its choice 

From some pomes of view, at least in retrospect, it would appear to 
Invc been an unfortunate selection All the delegates were sensible of 
die gteat psy chological pressure brought to bear on them in Pans The 
EreiKh press, subject to governmental influence, dvd not hesitate to criti- 
cize directly any' attitude or action which would have softened the 
terms of peace delivered to a prostrate foe The sufferings of France 
Merc repeatedly brought to the attention of the plenipotentiaries The 
delegates would have been superhoman indeed had they been able 
under these circumstances to maintain any appreciable measure of 
detachment * 


The Plenipotentiaries 

Trends of the Conference Delegates and experts from the partici- 
pting victorious countries trickled into Pans from November, 1918 to 
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February, 1919, supplementing representatives already on hand. The first 
plenary session of the Conference was held on January 1 8. It was opened 
by the President of the French Republic, Raymond Poincare, and pre- 
sided over by Georges Clemenceau, Premier of France. Twenty-seven 
large and small countries, the Allies and their associates, were represented. 
There was no suggestion that the four defeated powers be invited to send 
delegates to discuss provisions of the peace treaty they would be called 
upon to sign. 

Moreover, it was evident from this first meeting that the lesser powers 
would have little real voice in the determination of either the broad princi- 
ples or significant details of the settlement. Clemenceau’s brusque and 
imperious manner left no doubt in anybody’s mind that the real decisions 
would be made by the great powers, and that the lesser nations would be 
allowed merely the privilege of assent. The latter, pointing to Wilson’s 
lofty pronouncements concerning the inviolable sovereignty of free and 
independent states, were bitterly resentful of the arbitrary disregard of 
their future interests as well as of their recent sacrifices in a common cause 
during the long war. Wilson’s prestige, at its height about the middle of 
January, 1919, declined in the remaining months of the Conference. His 
initial mistake of not insisting that the small nations participate in decisions 
affecting their sovereignty, territory, and claims to just reparations, was a 
tangible cause of his loss of influence. Confidence in the American 
President’s ideals was shaken, never again to be recovered. This failure 
of Wilson’s moral influence was one of the tragedies of the Conference -- 
the scene of a number of tragedies.® 

The Big Ten. Before the Peace Conference opened, there had already 
been held on January 12, 1919 the first meeting of a group afterward 
known as the Big Ten. It included the nvo leading delegates from each 
of the five principal powers: for France, Clemenceau and Paul Pichon, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; for Great Britain, Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George and A. F. Balfour, Foreign Secretary; for the United 
States, President Wilson and Robert Lansing, Secretarj'^ of State; for Italy, 
Premier Orlando and Baron Sonnino, Foreign Minister; and for Japan, 
Ambassadors Makino and Matsui. 

Division of the Council. This Council of Ten held almost eighty meetings 
between January 12 and July 12. On March 24 it was divided into two 
councils, the Big Four (or Supreme Council) consisting of Wilson, 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Orlando, and the Little Five consisting 
of the five foreign ministers, Pichon, Balfour, Lansing, Sonnino, and one 
of the Japanese diplomats. The Little Five occupied themselves with 
matters of detail or review delegated to them by the Council of Four. 
The Japanese were not interested in most of the European settlements 
and preferred to remain silent members of the Councils.® 
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The Dig Toicr Clmevceaii The peace was to be largely the work of 
Clcmcnccaxi, Uoyd George, and WiUon Ctcmcnccan w-vs at this time m 
his late seventies He had lived through the rnnco-Pmssnn War of 
i87t>-i87i, and most of his subsetjucnc joumihstic and political career was 
directed toward wiping out the stigma of that defeat Qcmcnccau had 
earned the nickname of “Tiger’ by his reputation as a fierce pirlta- 
mentary debater His firmness, resourcefulness, and single-minded de- 
votion to France had guided her to victory m 1918 Many delegates at 
the Conference thought him cruelly sarcastic, despotic, and brutal to 
representatives of the smaller powers Nevertheless, he was the most 
tenacious, clever, and successful negotiator of the Big Tour He was 
suave, patient, and seemingly solicitous of others’ opinions Only occa- 
sionally would his brus(]uencss or his patriotic fervor get the better of him 
In the smaller councils the conversations were in both French and Tng- 
lish Since Orlando did not know English, and Lloyd George and Wilson 
had hut an elementary knowledge of French, Clemcnccau, knowing both 
languages well, held a distinct advantage m the give and take of in- 
formal discussion Even the presence of the official interpreter did not 
lessen Clcmcnceau’s control of the Council The peace as finally written, 
save for the Covenant of the League of Nations, was largely Clcmenccau's 
peace His technique was Simple to make consistently high demands, pa- 
tiently wear down the opposition by an eloquent appeal to the devastation 
wrought by German arms in Etance, and finally make minor concessions 
which his colleagues Wilson and Lloyd George would be glad to accept ' 
President Wilson Woodrow Wilson was, as he said of himself, a mm 
“ with a one-track mind ’’ His all-absorbmg aim was to guide the dele- 
gates in fashioning a League of Nations, a mechanism by which “ a single 
overwhelming powerful group of nations shall be the trustees of the 
peace of the world”* In Rome on January 3, 1919 Wilson told the 
Italian people “ Our task at Pans is to o^anize the friendship of the world, 
to sec to It that all the moral forces that make for right and justice and 
liberty ace united and arc given a vital organization to which the peoples 
of the world will readily respond I am happy to say that m my 
dealings with the distinguished gentlemen who lead your nation and 
those uho lead France and England I feel that atmosphere gathering, 
that desire to do justice, that desire to establish friendliness, that desire 
to make peace rest upon right”* Few delegates at the Conference, an- 
cidcntally, would have admitted finding among the leaders at Pans the 
altruism of which he spoke so confidently Of Wilson’s sincere idealism 
there can be no question But his judgment of his fellows and their motives 
was sometimes fallible IBs colleagues were impressed by his lofty moral 
rone and his idealism, hut they found him uninformed about many phases 
of European history and politics Wilson had come to Pans directly 
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against the advice of many Americans who were fully versed in inter- 
national affairs, and during the Conference he paid less attention, seem- 
ingly, to his experts than Lloyd George and Clemenceau did to tlieirs. 
Indeed, many of the defects of the final settlements can be traced to 
Wilson’s combination of idealism, ineptitude in negotiation and igno- 
rance. 

David Lloyd George. The British Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, 
was a dynamic parliamentarian, agile of mind, buoyant in temperament, 
but fundamentally lacking in either the vindictive doggedness of Clemen- 
ceau or the altruism of Wilson. Lloyd George’s parliamentary train- 
ing, however, had not given him the gift of consistency, nor allowed 
him time to acquire a wide knowledge of continental politics. Had he 
not been wise enough to rely on Balfour’s guidance and the assistance 
of the British experts, he would have appeared in a worse light than he did. 
As it was, both London and Paris accused him of vacillation and oppor- 
tunism. Lloyd George would have preferred a treaty infinitely less 
punitive than was turned out under Clemenceau’s dictation. As the repre- 
sentative of a great commercial empire, his primary concern was to allow 
Germany to recover sufficiently to buy, sell, and produce goods. For 
when world commerce came to life again Britain would be sure to profit. 
Lloyd George would have helped Wilson win many a decision that was 
lost to Clemenceau, if Wilson had had the vision and fortitude to hold 
out for his own more reasonable proposals. But Wilson was deftl>' over- 
ridden by Clemenceau, and Lloyd George was not a man to stand 
alone.^® 

Signor Orlando. Vittorio Emmanuele Orlando had a judicial, exact, logi- 
cal, tempered mind. But he participated in the discussions less than the 
others, partly because he spoke no English. Besides, Italy’s interests were 
limited, since she had no claims on Germany at all. In political outlook 
and method the Italian Premier was no opportunist, and could not be called 
a politician in the sense of Clemenceau and Lloyd George who were 
trained and adept parliamentarians. His mission at the Conference was 
to gain for Italy what Great Britain and France had promised her in the 
secret Treaty of London of April, 1915: the Dalmatian coast and the 
Brenner frontier. Orlando made the tactical error of assuming that 
Wilson would support the addition of Fiume (which was 90 per cent 
Italian) on the basis of nationality. Instead, Wilson was alienated be- 
cause Italy sought to combine this claim with those based on the secret 
pact. After Wilson went over the heads of Orlando and Sonnino and 
appealed to the Italian people to moderate their demands, the two Ital- 
ian delegates left the Conference in protest, on April 24, but returned 
on May 6 when their anger had cooled. Orlando was the least influential 
member of the Big Four, partly because of his temperament and his in- 
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ability to speak English, but mainly because Italy had had but a minor 
share in, wmmng the victory 

Lesser Lights Many other striking and influential personalities attended 
the Conference The Greek Prermer, Venizelos, a lifelong rebel against 
Turkish misrule of Greek nunontics, belied his lurid past by his sweet 
persuasiveness, gentle smile, and pleasant demeanor His black sltuU cap, 
uhite mustache, and pointed beard gave him an air of venerable benevo- 
lence which turned out to be very effective m gaming terntory for 
Greece Edward Benes, the young Foreign Minister of the new State of 
Czechoslovakia, earnest, well-informed, a genius at negotiation, presented 
the case for his countr) on the wide basis of the natural tendency of gen- 
eral European polity Generals Botha and Smuts of South Africa were 
men of sterling integrity and detached judgment Both believed that the 
final treaty was too severe to establish a permanent peace Robert Lansing, 
the American Secretary of State, disagreed with Wilson on many points, 
both m principle and in detail As a result, little use was made by Wilson 
of Lansing’s fine judicial mind, unfortunately, perhaps, for everyone con- 
cerned 

The Conference at Work 

Vrelmanary Organization General preliminary organization of the Con- 
ference was arranged by the French Qemenceau early in January asked 
Tardieu to d^a^v up a plan of procedure which divided the work for the 
delegates under five general headings (i) Guiding principles, (a) Tern- 
tonal problems, (3) Financial problems, (4) Economic problems, (5) Pro- 
motion of the League of Nauons The French proposals, how ever, w ere 
considered too formal, so the delegates decided to proceed by committees 
and commissions consisting of representative diplomats and experts chosen 
from the five large powers These groups were to hold hcanngs, confer 
together, and make recommendations to the Councils w hen asked It 
soon became evident, however, that the great powers were determined to 
keep absolute control of these committees and commissions 
Work of the Co?mnttees The lesser diplomats and technical experts did 
an enormous amount of work Their 58 committees held a total of 1646 
meetings Any accredited representative of a pohtical ot ethnic group 
embraced by the Conference could have a hearing, and most of them did 
The committees were almost s%vamped by reports, briefs, notes, statistics, 
maps, and speeches Some delegates spoke good French, some did not 
The meetings were a physical and mental ordeal of no mean proportions, 
and It was small wonder that some tempers were frayed Yet the general 
atmosphere was one of honest industnousness ** 

Diffictilttes of the Conference In spite of the great effort to create an 
efficient organization, ^ere was a noticeable lack of coordmation Much 
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of the conscientious work of the numerous committees proved unnecessary 
and was eventually disregarded. There are many recorded instances where 
the Big Ten or the Big Four asked for a detailed report from a committee 
of experts and then pigeonholed it. The minor European states, such as 
Belgium, Serbia, Greece, and Rumania, who during the war had suffered 
comparatively as much as France and perhaps more than England, bitterly 
resented the disproportionate role they were assigned in writing the peace 
treaties. They could be heard, but they could not make their influence 
felt on the real arbiters of peace, the great powers. To an early protest 
from a representative of one of these lesser countries, Clcmcnccau replied 
that the big nations, Avho had put twelve million soldiers into the field, 
were going to make the peace. Indignation against such arrogance ran 
high, but the smaller nations could do little about k. The fact that the 
final terms gave them much territot)’’ and new rights could hardly offset 
the hurt to their pride.^® 

On February 14, Wilson returned to America to report on the progress 
of the Conference and to approve or veto bills w'hich awaited his signature. 
While he was gone, an attempt was made (February 19) to assassinate 
Clemenccau, but the old statesman soon was back at his desk. 

The Communist regime of Bela Kun in Hungar)’, disorders on the 
eastern Polish frontier, the Spartacist uprisings in Germany, the clamor 
of the Italian pre.ss for Fiume and of the French press for the left 
bank of the Rhine, radical differences of opinion among the Big Four 
— these and many other problems kept the Conference in such turmoil 
that only sage counsel and herculean patience enabled it to keep run- 
ning. 

Gennmy Accepts'. After more than three months of constant dclibcm- 
tion, the Conference on April tS invited the German government to send 
plenipotentiaries to Versailles to receive the preliminary text of the peace 
treaty. The German delegation was headed by Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau, a diplomat of the Imperial school, Foreign Minister of the new 
Socialist republic. The treaty of peace was presented to the German 
delegates on Ma)?^ 7 at the Trianon Palace Hotel in a short and dramatic 
ceremony. The Germans were allowed fifteen days for ^\Tittcn observa- 
tions, and notes on details of the treaty passed back and forth bervveen 
Clemenceau and Brockdorff-Rantzau. A short extension was granted 
and several delegates returned to Germany to confer with the govern- 
ment. Counterproposals were made by the German plenipotentiaries, 
but except for some very minor points all were rejected. On June 20 
the Scheidemann cabinet resigned in protest against the severity of 
the Versailles Treaty, but a new cabinet was quickly formed and it 
agreed (June 23) to sign. This historic ceremony took place in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles on June 28. The two Chinese delegates refused to 
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append their signatures, as a protest gainst the award of Shantung-Kiao- 
chow to Japan ** 

Separate treaties were arranged for Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and 
Bulgana 

The Versailles Treaty The Versailles Treaty, as finally signed by the 
representatives of the twenty seven Allied and Associated Powers and Ger 
many, contained 440 articles divided into fifteen parts The most impor 
tant are (I) the Covenant of the League of Nations, (II) and (III) estab 
lishing the new boundaries of Gennany and contiguous states, (IV) 
deprn mg Germany of her overseas colonies, (V) the disarmament of Ger 
many, (VIII-X) reparations and general economic readjustments, (XII) 
changes in the control of certain rivers ports and railways, (XIII) the or 
ganization of an international bureau of labor The sections of the Treaty 
dealing with financial and economic problems are just as important as the 
political and territorial settlements, but will be discussed in Chapters III 
and IV 

The Leagtie, Wilson, and French Seamty The Covenant of the League 
of Nations forms the first part of all the peace treaucs In the form finally 
approved by Wilson, it was largely the work of Balfour Without dels mg 
too deeply into the details of the Covenant, it is important to note that 
several points gave rise to bitter controversies 

The conquered states, although compelled to sign the treaties, Mere 
not invited to become members of the League Furthermore, the Cove 
nant organized the League \\ ith tw o separate bodies, a Council represent- 
ing only the principal powers, and an Assembly representing all the rest 
Thus the League perpetuated the same peremptory discrimination that 
had denied the small nations any real \oicc in the Pans negotiations and 
had enabled Clemcnceau to dictate the terms of peace Moreover, this 
distinction ran counter to the great body of international law, which 
heretofore had assumed the equably of every state regardless of size 
or might The lesser powers reluctantly accepted their disappointing 
status m the League, which, we may note destroyed the last shreds of 
WiLanls prestige A third ha/idtaip for the new 'Lssgtie w ss contrdmted 
b) the Peace Conference m postponing certain problems apparently im 
possible of solution at the time 

We may assume that when Wilson gave m to Clemenceau on treaty 
provisions that clearly violated some of his Fourteen Points, he was hop- 
ing that the League would rectify the injustices of the treaties Wilson 
was obliged to admit that m spite of his extraordinary confidence in the 
League it might not be able to guarantee France against future German 
aggression Clemenceau wanted tangible protection, and m order to gam 
his support for the League Wilson and LIo) d George agreed that England 
and the United States would guarantee France their military support if 
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she were again attacked by Germany. Clemenceau was quite aware of 
the fact that Wilson could not constitutionally make any such military 
guarantee without the consent of Congress, but if Wilson’s pledge failed 
to materialize Clemenceau could not be held responsible. In general it 
must be said that Wilson’s negotiations for the Covenant were sometimes 
lacking in wisdom, consistency, and political astuteness. It is not unjust 
to lay this charge at his door, since the League was his main objective and, 
by his own profession, America’s great contribution to world peace. 

Territorial Adjustments of the Versailles Treaty 

Germany: the West. We may now consider the principal territorial 
changes involved in the treaties. 

In 1914 continental Germany, with a population of over 65 million, 
embraced 185,000 square miles. By the terms of the Versailles Treaty she 
lost 26,000 square miles (about 14 per cent of her territory) and about 
6.5 million people. Alsace and Lorraine, acquired in 1871, were restored 
to France. In these two provinces a majority of the people spoke a 
Germanic dialect, but sentiment was overwhelmingly anti-German and 
pro-French. In Alsace and Lorraine Germany lost 58 per cent of its iron 
output and a considerable source of coal. Eupen, Malmedy, and Moresnet, 
small but rich mining areas, were ceded to Belgium on the basis of some 
ancient and obscure claim.‘® In compensation for losses suffered by France 
when the Germans flooded the coal mines of northern France, the Saar 
mines were to become French property for fifteen years, the territory to 
be administered by a League Commission. A plebiscite was then to deter- 
mine its disposition. The Saar Commission was strongly pro-French, and 
French military occupation was allowed. World opinion was soon con- 
vinced of the injustice of the Saar arrangements, and on this issue, at least, 
France had no outside support. The plebiscite held in 1935, after power- 
ful propaganda had been disseminated from Berlin, voted overwhelmingly 
for reunion with Germany.^® 

Geainany: the South and East, On the southern border of Germany only 
slight territorial changes were made. A very small strip of territory in 
Upper Silesia v'^as ceded to Czechoslovakia. At the eastern frontier, how- 
ever, considerable alterations occurred. A large part of Upper Silesia, 
comprising 4300 square miles and inhabited by almost 2 million people, 
was claimed by Poland. Taken as a whole, the population of the district 
was about two-thirds Polish and one-third German. Upper Silesia had 
great economic importance since it produced, before the war, 23 per cent 
of Germany s coal, 34 per cent of its lead, and 8 1 per cent of its zinc. After 
a plebiscite conducted by the League, the southern and eastern sections 
of the province were awarded to Poland (October 20, 1921). The new 
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border followed ethnographic lines qnite closely, but Poland received 
the greater portion of the mineral and industrial wealth of the area Poland 
also annexed five sixths of the province of Posen, which had been ap- 
propnatcd by Prussia in the Second Partition of 1793 Here the popula- 
tion, mostly agricultural, was predominantly Polish Poland received a 
large slice of West Prussia as a comdor to the sea This territory, whose 
population was mostly Slavic, was fifty miles wide and about one hundred 
miles long, extending along the Vistula to the Gulf of Danzig The port 
of Danzig, situated at the mouth of the Vistula, was a natural outlet for 
Poland, but its German majority of over 90 per cent precluded its inclu- 
sion within a Polish state Danzig and a small tributary territory was 
therefore made a Free City and incorporated into the Polish customs umon 
under the administrative control of the League of Nations For hun- 
dreds of years of its history Danzig had been a Free Qty so that there 
was some historical justification for this arrangement The difficulties 
inherent in separating West and East Prussia — a separation to which 
Germany never became reconciled — were lightened somewhat by assur- 
ing Germany of transportation facilities across the Corndor Poland 
claimed Marienwcrder and Allenstem on the southern and western bor- 
ders of East Prussia, but these regions voted by overwhelming majorities 
to remain under German rule 

Germany the North The question arose of returning Schleswig, tahen 
from Denmark after the Prusso Danish War of 1864, to its former sover- 
eign In the intervening half century, the process of Germanization had 
been earned on so thoroughly as to nuke the southern part of Schleswig 
largely German Denmark was reluctant to claim this region, having no 
desire to acquire a troublesome minority Schleswig was divided into 
three plebiscite zones, but Denmark requested that the southernmost area 
be left to Germany intact Of the two remaimng zones, the northern 
voted for Denmark (February lo, 1910) and the southern for Germany 
(March 14, 1910) The final boundary was drawm at a safe distance from 
the Kiel Canal The island of Heligoland, which had been ceded to Ger- 

German Colonies In 1914 Germany ruled over about 13 million people 
m Africa m Togoland, the Cameroons, German East Africa, and German 
Southwest Africa French, British, South Afncan, and Belgian forces had 
conquered these terntories during the war In the Versailles Treaty Ger- 
many renounced her claims to this extensive empire as w ell as to her Pacific 
islands and Kiaochow The administration of these areas was distributed 
among the victorious states as mandatories of the League of Nations Un- 
der Article XXII of the Covenant of the League, freedom of religion was 
guaranteed, the slav e trade and the arms and liquor traffic w ere outlaw ed 
The mandates of Togoland and the Cameroons were divided between 
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Great Britain and France; German East Africa was mandated to Great 
Britain, save for a strip along the northern shore of Lake Tanganyika 
which was attached to the administration of the Belgian Congo; German 
Southwest Africa was mandated to the Union of South Africa.^® Aus- 
tralia became the mandatory for Papua and other German Pacific islands; 
New Zealand for Samoa; Japan for the Marshall and Marianne islands, and 
for Kiaochow. 


Execution of Territorial Clauses. All the cessions of German territory, 
either explicit in the Treaty of Versailles or resulting from plebiscites, were 
carried out with as much expedition as could be reasonably expected. By 
1923 the last Boundary Commission had reported to the Conference of Al- 
lied Ambassadors sitting at Paris. With her boundaries fixed, Germany 
faced the task of adjusting her national life to her shrunken proportions. 


Treaties with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey 


Disintegration of Austria-Hungar-y . The polyglot State of Austria-Hun- 
gary had been crumbling for a long time; its ultimate collapse was inevi- 
table. Even before the armistice the Czechs and Slovaks had formed a 
national state and were recognized by the Allies on October 15, 1918; the 
Croat Diet had announced the existence of an independent Serb-Croat- 
Slovene state on October 29. Hungary, which had been straining for 
years at the dynastic bonds that held it to Austria, proclaimed itself an 
independent republic on November 16. Thus, instead of one diplomatic 
and political unit, the Conference at Paris had to deal with at least four: 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia (the Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene State) . Other parts of the mighty Hapsburg Empire were acquired 
by Poland, Italy, and Rumania.^® 


The New Austria. On November 12, 1918 the Provisional Assembly in 
Vienna declared the existence of a republic. Delegates of this republic 
signed the peace treaty presented to them at St. Germain-en-Laye, near 
Paris, on September 10, 1919. Although the Treaty of St. Germain fol- 
lowed the Versailles Pact in broad outline, it was in many respects more 
severe. Austria was reduced from a nation of 30 million to one of 6.5 mil- 
lion, of whom nearly a third lived in Vienna. Austria was all head and 
no body, and the economic consequences of this foreshortening were ap- 
palling. Vienna, the industrial capital of pre-war Austria, was deprived of 
its markets, its access to raw materials, and to an adequate food supply. 
The reconstruction of post-war Austria, therefore, was perhaps more dif- 
ficult than that of any other defeated nation. 

The peacemakers partitioned Austria-Hungary thoroughly, in some in- 
stances recognizing rebellious minorities who had taken advantage of the 
Central Powers’ defeat to declare their independence, in others making 
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rather arbitrary awards of territory to satisfy the demands of Italy, Ru- 
mania Poland, and Yugoslavia Thus Bohemia, Moravia, and most of 
Austrian Silesia, contaimng over 3 million Austrian Germans, became 
part of Czechoslovakia Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the Dalmatian coast- 
line were incorporated into Yugoslavia Galicia was ceded to Poland, 
and Buko% ina to Rumania Italy received Istna, Trieste, and the southern 
T) rol For the last, only strategic reasons could be advanced, as the popu- 
lation was almost v holly Austrian On her eastern frontier, Mhere the 
Hungarian border was only a feu miles from Vienna, the Treaty gave 
Austria a strip of Hungary known as the “kitchen garden of Vienna ” 
Austria needed this hinterland for food, and Hungarj was not disposed to 
question the matter This, by the u aj , was the only instance at the Con- 
ference where substantial territory was taken from one enemy and given 
to another Withkhis minor exception, the boundary of Austria <tas es- 
sentially that u hich the succession states themselves had set either b) mili- 
tary occupation or political control The city of Klagenfurt m Cannthia, 
claimed by Austria and Yugoslavia, was awarded to the former after a 
plebiscite 

With her greatly reduced populauon and shrunken resources Austria 
could not be expected to assume her pre-war debts, and the Treaty )udi- 
ciousl) obliged the succession states to share these obligations But the 
stupidity of the Hapsburgs and their underlings had made cooperation be- 
tween the various national groups impossible Hard hit when the parti- 
tion finally came, the Austrian and Hunganan peoples were paying for the 
blind maladministration of the famously incompetent Hapsburgs The 
Dual Monarchy, which had already fallen to pieces, was divided into sev- 
eral small, and m some cases, mutually antagonistic units Although the 
principle of self-determination of minorities xvas invoked, the final terri- 
torial settlements in many instances violated this guiding rule To cite 
some outstanding examples C^choslovakia acquired about tvv o million 
Austrians and one million Germans m the Sudctcnland, and Italy under- 
took to govern the preponderantly Austrian Tyrol 
Amchluss Rejected A state so reduced m size as Austria vvas bound to 
have a difficult time The peacemakers, warned of this by the experts, 
faced two alternatives they could permit a customs union or even a po- 
litical union With Germany (Amchluss), or give Austria economic aid 
which would of necessity be pure charity Anschluss the first alternative, 
would have increased the size of Germany and given her a foothold on the 
Danube Neither the Allies nor the succession states could permit that, 
so the second alternative of continued loans and economic support was 
adopted 

Bulgaria The treaty with Bulgaria was signed at Neuilly-sur Seme on 
November 17, 1919 It deprived Bulgaria of 2,750 square miles of tern- 
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tory, inhabited by 300,000 people. A slice of western Bulgaria was ceded 
to Yugoslavia in order to strengthen the latter’s frontier. The cession to 
Greece of Western Thrace with its Aegean coastline was not only a heavy 
blow to Bulgaria but gave Greece control of Moslem and Bulgarian mi- 
norities who would be difficult to rule. Bulgaria was guaranteed trading 
privileges on the Aegean, but her pride was deeply wounded and she never 
renounced her claims to this territory, which had been won by the Bulgars 
in the Balkan Wars. The fundamental reason for the transfer of Western 
Thrace to Greece was the Allies’ desire not only to aggrandize Greece but 
to keep the Dardanelles in the possession of a friendly power.^® 
Hungary. The armistice stipulations of November 3, 1918 between the 
Allies and Hungary had called for an almost unconditional surrender. In 
the ensuing months Hungary was so thoroughly shaken by social and po- 
litical revolutions, aggressive military action by Rumania in the east and 
the Czechoslovaks in the north, that the Peace Conference found it im- 
possible to carry on satisfactory negotiations with any Hungarian gov- 
ernment. The Bolshevik regime of Bela Kun was more or less in power 
from March to August i, 1919. The Rumanians had been at war with 
Hungary since July; on August 8 they entered Budapest. In the mean- 
time, the drastically curtailed boundaries of Hungary had been an- 
nounced at Paris (June 13), and immediately hatred for the Allies ran 
high among the proud Magyars. The Allies, however, were able to effect 
the formation of a Hungarian government under Admiral Horthy that was 
willing to deal with them, and the peace treaty was finally signed at the 
Trianon Palace in Versailles on June 4, 1920. 

Like Austria, Hungary emerged as a sadly shrunken state, with only 
one-third of her pre-war territory and about 40 per cent of her pre-war 
population. Some effort had been made to draw ethnographic frontiers, 
but so intricate was the mingling of nationalities that this became impossi- 
ble. Of the 2 1 million people in pre-war Hungary no more than 9.5 mil- 
lion could safely be called Magyar. The rest consisted of approximately 
2 million Slovaks in the north, 500,000 Ruthenians in the northeast, 3 mil- 
lion Rumanians in Transylvania and the Banat of Temesvar, 2.5 million 
Croats and Slovenes in the west, 2 million Germans, and one million Jews. 

The Trianon Treaty placed 3 million Magyars in neighboring states. 
Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia became part of Czechoslovakia. 
Croatia, including the Adriatic coast and Fiume, Slavonia, and the western 
third of the Banat, were ceded to Yugoslavia. Rumania acquired the large 
and prosperous province of Transylvania, whose population was almost 60 
per cent Rumanian, and the eastern two-thirds of the Banat of Temesvar, 
on the northern bank of the Danube.^^ 

The “ Crhne ” oj Trianon. Of all the treaties, the Trianon Pact gave rise 
to the greatest racial disturbances and animosities. There is little doubt 
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that It was e^tcessively severe, although territorial adjustments equitable 
to all nations would have taxed the ingenuity of men far wiser and more 
dispassionate than the leading spirits at the Paris Conference The Allies 
were influenced by the scandalous treatment Hungary had accorded 
her minorities throughout her history, and to a certain extent, there- 
fore, were tr) mg to rectify anaent wrongs, even at the cost of commit- 
ting an injustice in the other direction No one was satisfied with the 
result 

Disarming the Central Pouerr The military clauses of the four treaties 
were substantially alike Germany was deprived of her navy and allowed 
to maintain a professional soluntccr army of only 100,000 officers and 
men, the latter to be enlisted for twelve years Austna lost her navy and 
was permitted an army of 30000 The Hungarian army was reduced to 
35,000, the Bulgarian to 33 000, including frontier guardsmen By contrast, 
the succession allied States were allowed to maintain relatively large armies 
m 19:1 Greece had a 10,000 men underarms, Italy 300,000, Rumania 160,- 
000 Czechoslovakia 147,000, and Yugoslavia xoo,ooo 
Turkey Defeat mid Reconstrtiction Turkey, the remaining member of 
the defeated Quadruple Alliance, had ruled in 1914 over a vast empire of 
many peoples, in Europe, Asia Minor, Palestine, and Arabia Before the 
armistice, the Allies had parcelled out Turkish territones among them- 
selves in a number of secret trcaucs Russia was to have received the great- 
est spoils all of European Turkey and Constantinople The Bolshevik rev- 
olution m 1917 cancelled this plan 

The Treaty of Setres, signed on August 10, 1920 — the last treaty 
written by the Pans Conference — reduced the Turkish Empire to two- 
thirds of Its pre-war terntory and population Syria was mandated to 
France, Palestine and Mesopotamia (Iraq) to Great Britain, while Greece, 
the great enemy of the Turks, was given a mandate over Smyrna and sur- 
rounding territory for five years, pending a plebiscite Armenia, the per- 
petual victun of Turkish cruelty, in a vague fashion was given her freedom 
In Arabia there was already an independent Kingdom of the Hcdjaz, sup- 
ported by Great Britain Constantinople was to remain in Turkish hands, 
but the Straits were internationalized The great Ottoman Empire was 
thus remorselessly partitioned by the victors 

The Treaty of Ses res, which the impotent Sultan had signed, was des- 
tined to be discarded, like the equally severe Treaty of Brest-Litovsk im- 
posed on Russia by Germany in March, 1918 Angered by the Treaty, 
the renascent Turkish nationalists, ably led by Mustapha Kemal, seized 
control of the government Once fiirnly in the saddle, Kemal ignored 
the Treaty of Sevres, and the Allies did not attempt to enforce it, being 
in no mood to make war on Turkey On October 2, 192 1 France recog- 
nized the new government, renounced her sphere of influence m southern 
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Asia Minor, and returned to Turkey a strip of territory north of Syria- 
which included the important Bagdad railway. Only the Greeks refused 
to recognize the new regime, and declared war on the Turks in July, 1921. 
Unassisted by the Allies, the Greek armies were at first successful, but the 
Turks defeated them decisively in the autumn of 1922. The Greeks were 
forced to abandon Asia Minor, and thereafter the Allies were glad to mod- 
ify radically the terms of the unworkable Treaty of Sevres. A new 
Treaty was signed at Lausanne on July 23, 1923. Of all World War 
treaties, this alone represented a negotiated, not an imposed, peace. Tur- 
key recovered all the territory it had lost in Europe and Asia Minor since 
1914. Only the Arab states were taken from her. Aside from provisions 
for the protection of minorities under League of Nations guarantees, Tur- 
key’s sovereignty as to her military establishments and her economic au- 
tonomy remained untouched.-® 

Had it been possible to negotiate the other treaties in a similar spirit of 
justice and good will, much grief and disappointment might have been 
spared the world in the next two decades. 


Eastern Europe and the Baltic States 

Russia and Rmnania. The rise of the new Baltic states and the establish- 
ment of the final eastern frontiers of Rumania and Poland were scarcely 
influenced by the Allies or the Paris Peace Conference, but rather by the 
course of events in Russia. Imperial Russia collapsed in 1917, and the peo- 
ples on her western borders took advantage of the catastrophe to form in- 
dependent national states. For several generations prior to the war, unrest 
had been growing more vocal among the Rumanians in Bessarabia, which 
Russia had ruled since 1812. On February 6, 1918 the Sfat (Council) pro- 
claimed the independence of the A^oldavian Republic. But since so small 
a state could not survive in the face of Bolshevik and Ukrainian hostility, 
the Sfat voted on April 8 for the union of Bessarabia with Rumania on con- 
dition of limited autonomy. This enlargement of its territory was some 
consolation to Rumania after the humiliating Peace of Bucharest which the 
Central Powers had forced her to sign on May 7, 1918. Rumania re-en- 
tered the war on November 9; Germany was obliged to renounce the 
Treaty of Bucharest; and the Paris Conference assigned to Rumania both 
Bessarabia and Bukovina on ethnic, historical, and geographic grounds. 
This, added to the acquisitions of Transylvania and the Banat, made Ru- 
mania one of the principal beneficiaries of the war. Rumania’s territory 
was.more than doubled, and its population rose from 7 to 17 millions. At 
the end of 1919 nearly every Rumanian would have avowed that the war 
had been an eminently good investment, even though the Rumanian armies 
had met disastrous defeat.®® 
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Russia arid Poland At the Peace Conference the Poles demanded the 
boundaries of Poland as they existed before the First Partition of 1772, 
extending from the Baltic almost to the Black Sea This ^v’as clearly im- 
possible, but the Allies allowed generous frontiers to the new state, creatmg 
a country of 30 million people 

Poland’s western frontier was fixed by the Pans Conference, but her 
eastern border was settled by the tnal of arms Dissatisfied with their east- 
ern boundaries, and taking advantage of the struggle between the Reds and 
Whites, the Poles, led by Marshal Pilsudski, invaded Russia early m 1920 
and advanced as far as Kiev A Bolshevik counterattack hurled them back 
to the gates of Warsaw Here Pilsudski with the aid of General Weygand, 
hurriedly summoned from Paris, reorganized his shattered army and 
soundly defeated the Russians By the Treaty of Riga, signed March 18, 
192 1, Poland added a large slice of western Russia to her eastern frontier 
Lithuania and Memel While Russia was enmeshed m revolution and 
counter-revolution, Germany had encouraged the Baltic peoples to revolt 
Germany planned to displace Russia as the dominant power m the Baltic 
region by controlling or absorbing the small nations along the coast Lithu- 
ania, Lama, Estonia, and Finland The armistice of November ii, 1918, 
having spelled defeat for Germany, found these small states struggling for 
some sort of national existence A dispute between Poland and her north- 
ern neighbor, Lithuania, o\er Vilna was won by Poland The decisive 
fact was military occupation by General Zeligowski m October, 1920 
The Conference of Ambassadors m Paris found it expedient to recognize 
this on March 15, 1923 The German city of Memel, at the mouth of 
the Niemen River, was given to Lithuania as compensation by the Allies 
Latvia Latvia (ancient Livorua) declared her independence on November 
18, 1918 For a time it was the battleground between German free- 
lance forces under General von der Goltz and a Bolshevik army The Lat- 
vians V ith Allied help finally overpowered both Germans and Bolsheviks, 
and the Latvian Republic uas recognized by Russia on August ii, 1920, 
and bj the Allies on January 26, 1921 

P.stonia Estonia, on the soufnem shore of tbe Gulf of "Botfima, had long 
sought autonomj from the Czars German troops were called in to help 
the natives oust the Bolsheviks in December, 1917, and an independent re 
public was declared on February 24, 1918 But Russia greatly desired this 
outlet to the Baltic, and there were sporadic hostilities beuveen Estonian 
and Bolshevik forces for almost wo j cars before a definitive peace treaty 
between the nvo countries was signed on February 2, 1920 The Allies 
gaverfe;Kre recognition to the Estonian government on January 26, 1921, 
the United States followed suit on July 28, 1924 

Finland The Duch) of Finland was the laigest and most advanced of the 
Russian Baltic provmces Throughout her long history, Finland had been 
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a battle-ground between Sweden and Russia. Since 1809 she had been a 
semi-autonomous Duchy under the Czar, but the demand for complete 
freedom became ever more insistent. After the Bolshevist revolution the 
Finnish Diet renounced its allegiance to Russia (December 6, 1917), and 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk confirmed Finnish independence. Hostilities 
between the Bolsheviks and Finns, however, continued for two years. A 
Finnish Republic with a new constitution came into being in the summer of 
1919, and satisfactory peace terms were finally arranged in the Treaty of 
Dorpat, signed October 14, 1920. Finland received an ice-free port, Pet- 
samo, on the Arctic coast; minor boundary disputes were gradually settled. 
Sweden claimed the strategic Aaland Islands. But the League of Nations, 
although admitting that the inhabitants were mostly Swedish, awarded the 
islands to Finland (June 24, 1921).^® 

The Minorities Treaties 

The Maze of European Minorities. In the early months of the Peace Con- 
ference the problem of assuring maximum security to racial minorities in 
both the new and enlarged states was regarded as at once urgent and deli- 
cate. In several instances national groups formerly enjoying sovereignty 
had come under the political domination of peoples whom they regarded as 
inferior — for example, the Germans in Poland, the Austrians in Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Magyars in Rumania. These and other new minorities 
belonged to races which have sovereign states that might rise to defend 
their blood relatives if the latter were persecuted. In other instances, 
such as the Jews in Poland and Ruthenians in Czechoslovakia, the minori- 
ties had no national state to summon to their defense. The problem of 
safeguarding minorities was therefore exceedingly knotty. This compli- 
cated the work of the Conference in providing for minorities in general, 
as it introduced a different kind of minority. The Japanese delegates pro- 
posed an amendment declaring the equality of all nationalities. So radical 
a suggestion, however, was unacceptable to the British, who ruled over 
many different nationalities, and as religion and nationality had thus been 
brought together, the whole section had to be dropped.-® 

Minorities in Voland. Nevertheless, protection of specific minorities had 
to be provided for. The representatives of the various Jewish groups in 
Europe and America had formed a united front, and were determined to 
use the opportunity of Poland’s imminent recognition to obtain a clear-cut 
statement of minority, particularly Jewish, rights. Wilson was sympa- 
thetic to their cause, and the Conference appointed a New States Com- 
mittee to hear all sides of the minority issues and formulate acceptable arti- 
cles as fairly as possible for the Polish and subsequent treaties. The New 
States Committee had not finished its work when the Versailles Treaty was 
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submitted to Germany on May 7 Poland, howe\ er, promised to agree m 
prmciple to whatever decision the Saprcanc Council (Big Four) might 
make The New States Committee was forced to steer a course which 
would on the one hand, avoid givuig so much autonomy to nunonties as 
to constitute them states within states, or, on the other hand, pro\ iding so 
httle protection for them that their position might become precarious 
Polish Olid Rimiiiiiian Protests Poland — and Rumania when its turn came 
— objected to the fact that it was singled out as a state requiring special mi- 
nonty guarantees The Polish and Rumanian representatives pointedly 
observed that neither Germany nor Italy was asked to give such guarantees 
But the Great Powers replied that their military success had made the es- 
tablishment of a Polish state possible, and m the last analysis theu- military 
power would be called upon to preserve peace Hence equitable guaran- 
tees for minorities v ere regarded as necessary in order to remove causes of 
friction that might lead to ar To this argument there w as no effective 
answer 

The explicit provisions for the Polish mmonties as well as those of other 
countries will be dealt with in more detail m the next chapter Here we 
may briefly note that the Treaty as finallj accepted by Poland promised to 
admit to full citizenship all nationals not subjects of other nations, guar- 
anteed equality of all nationals before the law, freedom of worship, and 
government support of education m their native languages for non-Polish 
nationals The minorities w ere placed under the protection of the League 
ofNations ThisdocumencwassignedJune28,theda) on which the Ger- 
man delegates affixed their signatures to the Versailles Treaty 
Other Minonttes Treaties Other minorities treaties were signed by the 
Allies with Czechoslovakia, September 10. 1919 Austria and Yugoslavia, 
September lo, 1919, Bulgaria, November 27, 1919, Rumania, December 9, 
1919, Hungary, June 4, 1920, Greece, August 10, 1920, Armenia, August 
10, 1920, and Tutke) , July 24 1923 These states accepted treaties which 
amounted to a restriction of their sovereignty with varying attitudes 
Benes on Alay zn, 

slovalcian minority program more liberal m its assurances of rights and 
privileges than the Committee would have required But Rumania and 
Yugoslavia were more difficult to convince They felt keenly the implica- 
tion that the Great Powers antiapated that the minorities m these states 
had been or might be mistreated Greece, under Venizelos guidance, was 
anxious to show her good will, and made no senous objections Naturally, 
each country presented special problems for which allowances had to be 
made m the respective treaties Rumania, for example, had a larger pro- 
portion of Jews than Yugoslavia or Czechoslovakia CzechosIovScia 
acquired Sudeten Germans and Ruthemans Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugo- 
slav la contained sizable Mohammedan groujn w hose presence raised deli- 
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cate issues. Negotiation and counterproposals in every case brought com- 
promises that seemed to be partially satisfactory. In general, the Polish 
Pact served as a model for all the minorities treaties, and their underlying 
principles were practically identical. 

Supplementary Treaties. Pacts were signed between contiguous states, 
such as Poland and Czechoslovakia, with mutual minority or frontier prob- 
lems, giving more precision to the minorities clauses in the general peace 
treaties. These supplementary treaties came explicitly under the supervi- 
sion of the League of Nations which, in this matter, as in so many others, 
was designated as the organization through which the decisions of the vic- 
torious powers should be carried out.®^ 

Post-war Aware7tess of Minorities. The agitation of national or racial mi- 
norities for independence or union with their parent states had been one of 
the roots of the war. It is therefore not strange that from 1919 onwards 
the feeling grew in certain quarters that this was the most pressing political 
problem of post-war Europe, and that if it were solved at least one promi- 
nent cause of war would be eliminated. Certainly more thought was given 
at the Peace Conference to the political aspects of the minorities question 
than to its purely humanitarian aspects. 

Results of the Treaties. In conclusion it may be said that although the ac- 
tual rectifications were as great as could be expected amid the lingering pas- 
sions of war and the overcharged atmosphere that pervaded the Peace 
Conference, the ethnic readjustments were often unscientific, and in some 
cases ill-advised. Before the war, over 80 million people in Europe were 
governed by races other than their own; after the peace, the minorities 
were reduced to less than 30 million. Given the factors of geography, eco- 
nomic ties, and ethnic complexities, it would have been difficult to reduce 
the number of subjugated peoples beyond the point reached by the Peace 
Conference. Although solemn treaties were signed to protect the minori- 
ties, this did not guarantee the coming of an era of complete racial and 
religious tolerance. Too often, as subsequent chapters of this book will 
recount, only lip service was paid to the treaties. Nations long oppressed 
became oppressors when they acquired sovereignty. Irredentism did not 
cease. 


Summary 

The legal justification for the severe peace terms imposed on Germany 
was embodied in Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty, the “war guilt” 
clause: 

“ The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany accepts 
the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the loss and 
damage to which the Allied and Associated Governments and their nation- 
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als have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon themby 
the aggression of Germany and her allies ” 

The making of a constructive peace in the twentieth century turned 
out to be a more complicated matter Aan the making of a destructive war 
After an indisputable mibtary decision had been reached in November, 
1918, there were two broad phases of the readjustment that had to be 
worked out territorial and economic The vastly involved economic 
problems arising out of the war settlement arc treated elsewhere in this 
book In this chapter we have traced the broad lines of the territorial 
adjustments When the Treaty of Versailles is bitterlj criticized as a large 
factor in bringing on the Second World War, as it is even today in certain 
quarters it must be pointed out that the economic clauses with their alleged 
pronouncement of a judgment of German war guilt and consequent re- 
sponsibility for ‘ just reparations,’ are at the root of that criticism and of 
German resentment At the same time it cannot be too clearly stated that 
German publicists have systemaucally distorted the meaning and intent of 
these clauses of the Treaty, and m so doing have not only convinced the 
German people but also many well meaning people in the Allied countries 
that Article 23 1 placed sole responsibility for the war upon Germany It 
does nothing of the sort Germany was obliged to admit responsibility for 
war damages causedby her aggression Of the fact that Germany was the 
first power to invade foreign territory m 1914 there has never been any 
quesnon And this priority of military action and invasion has been fre 
quently defined as “ aggression ’ in subsequent international agreements, 
some of which hear Germany s signature 

As compared with the economic provisions of the Treaty, the tern 
tonal adjustments cannot be so harshly judged Compared with the terms 
of the Treaty of Brcst-Litovsk which Germany herself imposed upon a 
prostrate Russia m March, 1918 * and the Treaty of Bucharest which Ru- 
mania had to sign in May, 1918, the territorial as well as the economic 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty were dictated by brotherly love and sweet 
TVit iaci aViat for two decades Vne German people ^ave 
been incited to regard as an unbearable humiliation to a great people a 
treaty considerably more moderate than two treaties which they them 
selves had imposed on two defeated foes, should not be lost sight of m our 
judgment of the jusuce or mjustice of the Treaty of Versailles Indeed 
the broad principle of racial and national self determination, upon which, 
as we have seen, the territorial adjustments were based, was readily ac- 
cepted by the Germans, though objections were made to specific applica- 
tions of that principle by the peacemakers Within rather wide limits, m 
spite of opportumsm and occasional mistakes the peacemakers must be 
gi\ cn creit for havmg made an effort to do justice in settmg pohtical bor- 
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ders that might remove the need for war from the international scene."® 
With all its faults — and of the recognition of their existence by the Con- 
ference, the establishment of the League of Nations with ample provisions 
for adjustment is the simple proof — the peace settlements of 1919-1923 
made two great contributions to the peaceful development of Europe: the 
League of Nations and the implemented principle of the freedom of na- 
tional, racial or religious minorities to freedom within the law. The fact 
that twenty years later we find these two grand instruments in eclipse does 
not lessen the greatness of the ideas which gave them birth. Rather does 
the present darkness make it more necessary for us to appreciate their 
grandeur and demand that in our generation we strive to recapture the 
fineness of spirit and high determination' 'which launched so hopefully in 
1920 a New Europe. 
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Chapter III 


The Labyrinth of Peace Efforts 
igig-igjo 

Political Reconstruction 

Among the Allied war aims, as formulated by France and Russia in 1914, 
M^as the political reconstruction of Europe. This objective was endorsed 
by President Wilson in his Fourteen Points, which, it was confidently ex- 
pected, would guide the Peace Conference in making a lasting settlement 
of the problems of Europe. Secret inter-Allied commitments,^ combined 
vdth the intense pressure of numerous ethnic groups, prevented the real- 
ization of President Wilson’s dream, although, of course, thoroughgoing 
application of the principle of self-determination was impossible and per- 
haps undesirable. Had Wilson’s ideas been carried to their logical con- 
clusion many tiny nationalistic islands would have been created which 
could not maintain themselves politically or economically. 

The territorial settlements created or perpetuated racial antagonisms 
which boded ill for the peace of Europe. Some of the new governments 
aligned themselves against others, like the Little Entente of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, which was directed against Hungary. 
Determined to prevent the restoration of the Hapsburgs, France openly 
abetted any scheme which might be utilized to that end, and negotiated 
an imposing array of political alliances designed to “ freeze ” the new status 
quo. AVithin a few years of the peace settlements, however, it became evi- 
dent that Central Europe dv'^elt in an atmosphere of suspicion and hostility, 
and the high purposes of certain of the peacemakers had virtually come to 
naught. Possibly too many small states, consumed by petty jealousies and 
exaggerated territorial ambitions, had been carved from the empires of 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, Russia, and Turkey. In a world dominated 
by power politics, the small countries are likely to become mere pawns 
and ultimate victims of rapacious neighbors. 

To reconcile nationalistic demands with the interests of the victorious 
pouters, the Peace Conference resorted to three devices; plebiscites, as- 
signments, and protective minorities treaties. 

Plebiscites. Elections were held, under presumably impartial auspices, 
such as the Supreme War Council, the Conference of Ambassadors, or the 

This cliapter by AAfilson Leon Godshall, Associate Professor of Diplomatic His- 
tory and International Relations, Lehigh University. 
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Council of the League of Nations, to ascertain local opinion as a basis for 
fixing boundanes In nine instances disposition f f territory n as guided by 
the results of the plebiscite® In some cases, however, popular will was 
Ignored Vorarlberg voted on May ii, 1919 fr’^* annexation to Switzer 
land, but the Supreme War Council granted thi? region to Austria The 
Aaland Islanders, as alreadj noted, preferred to be ruled by Sweden, but 
the Council of the League assigned them to Finland In Upper Silesia a 
majoritv of the inhabitants voted on March lo 1911 for annexation to 
German! , but the Conference of Ambassadors »nposed an adjustment ’ 
the region was dmded so as to permit Poland to procure valuable indus- 
trnl terntor\ 

In some instances projected plebiscites were abandoned, as 
in Teschen, where the Conference of Ambassadors arbitrarily fixed the 
Polish Czechosloval boundary on Ju 1 \ 28 1920 m such a way as to favor 
CtecboslovaLia This act created almost mdelible hostility between 
Czechs and Poles In September 1919 Gabriele d’Annunzios irregular 
armj occupied Fiume m flagrant disregard both of the w ishes of the pop 
ulation and the Supreme War Council An Italo ^ ugoslav Treaty (No- 
tember 12, 1920) recognized the free status for the city but as that ar 
rangement proved unsatisfactory, Italian sovereignty was conceded by 
\ugosIavia on January 27 1924 

Minorities Treaties The third device used by the Peace Conference to 
preserve the New Order in Curope was the negotiation or imposition of 
treat) guarantees The Treaties of St Germam, NeuJlj , Trianon and 
Lausanne contained clauses protecting the rights of minorities * Articles 
6} and 69 of the 1 reaty of St Germain are reptcsentative 

“ Austria undertakes to assure full and complete protection of life and 
liberty to all inhabitants w ithout distinction of birth nationality , lan- 
guage, race or religion Austria agrees that the stipulauons con- 
stitute obligations of international concern and shall be placed under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations ” 

Special pacts of the same kind were concluded by the Allies with the new 
states In addition to provisions identical with the above, the Czecho 
Slovak Treaty , w hich may be taken os a model, stipulated that 

“ AH persons bom m Czccho Slovak territory who are not born nation- 
als of another state shall ipsa facto become Czecho Slovak nationals 
equal before the law No restriction shall be imposed on the free use 
by any Czecho Slovak national of any language in private intercourse, in 
commerce, m religion m the press or publication of any kind, or at public 
meetings Czecho Sloval nationals who belong to racial religious, or 
lincuistic mmonties shall enjoy the same treatment and security as 
the other Czecho-Slovak nationals *’ * 
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The stipulations of the minority treaties were to be recognized as funda- 
mental laws of the land. Germany, on May 29, 1919, agreed to conform to 
these treaty standards, and similar declarations were filed by Albania, Es- 
tonia, Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania. It is noteworthy that the Allied 
Powers did not consider it necessar}'' to give the same guarantees. 

This system for protecting minorities under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations worked, in a way, during the first post-war decade. But in the 
long run the problem of minorities could not be solved by international 
guarantees because the nations were unwilling to be bound by the legal- 
istic interpretation of the treaties. Professor Roucek poses a series of ques- 
tions which illustrate the complications involved in the situation: 

“ Is the Jew of Czechoslovakia, born and living there for some centuries, 
a ‘ race,’ ‘ religion,’ ‘ nationality,’ or ‘ language ’ minority.^ Or is a Slovak, 
speaking a dialect of the Czech language, a ‘ language ’ minority? . . . 
Are the Ukrainians a ‘ Ukrainian ’ or a ‘ Polish ’ or a ‘ Russian ’ minority 
in Poland? ... Is the Catholic Croat, resentful of the ruling Greek Ortho- 
dox Serb, a minority in Yugoslavia? ... Is it possible to find one minority 
acknowledging that ‘ adequate ’ facilities have been granted to it? Or is 
there a majority state not emphasizing that it has granted ‘ more than ade- 
quate ’ facilities? ” ^ 

Exchange of Minorities. An important arrangement for the reconcilia- 
tion of frontiers and nationalities was the Turco-Greek plan of 1914 for 
exchanging minorities in both states. This scheme was revived by the 
Treaty of Lausanne which ordered a compulsory exchange of populations. 
Ultimately more than one million Greeks were transplanted from Turkish 
lands to Greece, and over 400,000 Turks were repatriated from Greece. 
This extraordinary migration was not accomplished without tremendous 
human suffering. Some Turks were permitted to remain in Western 
Thrace and some Greeks were allowed to reside in Turkey. Whatever 
success has attended the experiment may be attributed to the fact that seven 
years of war in the Balkans (two Balkan Wars and the World War) had 
accustomed the people to sudden migrations and unmitigated hardships. 

The inability of European states to face squarely the complex problems 
of minorities is one of the keys to the failure of the peace settlements, al- 
though it must be recognized that the difficulties involved seem almost, if 
not entirely, insurmountable. Only perhaps by the amalgamation of 
European nations into a few great empires will the minorities finally be 
prevented from periodically disturbing the peace of the continent. The 
attempt to integrate frontiers and nationalities, as was urged in 1918 by 
Professor Zimmern,® may be futile and unsound, but peaceful adjustments 
will require generous forbearance, unusual tolerance, and unprecedented 
abandonment of intense nationalism. 
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Reparations aii4 Pebts 

President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, accepted by the Allies and Ger- 
many ui November, 191 8 as the basis of peace, insisted not only upon the 
evacuation and restoration of invaded temtories, bur on the payment of 
compensation “ by Germany for all damage done to the civilian population 
of the Allies and to their property ’ The French and British delegates 
wished to add the costs of the war to the damage to the civilian population 
But Wilson stood by the pre amiisace agreement ith the defeated 
poweK, and Lloyd George, Ciemenceau, and Orlando w ere forced to agree 
that “ Germany s reparation obligations should be limited to what might 
be called actui damage, the costs of the war being excluded A single 
exception was made m the case of Belgium, Germany was to pay all of 
her war costs down to the signing 0/ the armistice”^ Moral justification 
for this step was provided in the war guilt clause of the Versailles Treaty 
which placed the onus of aggression squarely on Germany and her allies 
Fixing and DistTtbxiuon of jRepjrjwonr It was relatively easy to decide 
upon the principle of reparations, to fix a reasonable sum proved more 
difficult The Allies could not agree on how much Germany should pay 
The estimates ranged from 10 to 120 billion dollars, but no stated sum Mas 
fixed by the Peace Conference, Lloyd George and Clemenceau fearing the 
political vengeance of their enemies at home if the bill seemed too little 
The final sum was to be determined by a reparations commission The 
Allies at a conference at Spa, July 5-16, 1920, decided upon the following 
apportionment of collections 

France 52 per cent 

Great Bncam 22 ” ” 

Italy 10 " *’ 

Belgium 8 ” " 

Greece, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia <55 ” ” 

Japan and Portugal 15” ” 

1000 per cent 

The Reparations Commission The United States was expected to accept 
membership on the Reparations Commission and lend its mfluenM to 
soften French detcrminaoon to weaken Germany beyond possibility of 
recovery When the Senate declined to authorize ratificanon 0/ the 
Versailles Treaty and refused to join the League of Nations, thus nulijfy- 
ing Wilson’s guarantee of French frontiers, France’s reparations pohev 
stiffened immediately ^ 

The ip2i Bill On January 29, 1921 the Allies decided that Germany 
should pay an mdemnity of $56,500,000,000 m a senes of forty-two fixed 
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annuities. The Germans were outraged at this astronomical sum, and 
even Allied experts declared that it was clearly beyond Germany’s capacity 
to pay. Upon invitation to submit counterproposals the Germans sug- 
gested a total bill of $7,500,000,000 based upon certain relaxations in the 
Versailles Treaty. 

This suggestion was greeted with derision in the Allied countries. On 
March 8, French troops occupied Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort on 
the right bank of the Rhine in order to show Germany that the Allies were 
determined to make her pay. On April 28, 1921 the Reparations Com- 
mission submitted a reduced bill of $32,000,000,000 (132,000,000,000 gold 
marks), or thrice the sum recommended by the experts at the Peace Con- 
ference. This figure was accepted by Germany on May 1 1 under the 
threat of extended Allied occupation of the Ruhr. Payments were to be 
made in annuities of $500,000,000 plus 26 per cent of annual German 
exports. 

Gemiaiiy's Default. Allied refusal to lessen the reparations burden, and 
Germany’s inability to pay, brought about the collapse of German cur- 
rency and credit in 1922.* Following a partial moratorium on reparation 
payments in March, 1922 the German government on July 12 requested 
a total moratorium for two and one-half years. A six-month respite from 
cash payments was conceded on August 31, 1922 but on November 14 
Germany demanded a moratorium for three or four years and credit to 
stabilize the mark. Great Britain was disposed to grant this request in 
order to aid German recovery and thereby create a demand for British 
goods in Germany, but France, having spent large sums on pensions and 
reconstruction, was determined to exact its pound of flesh. 

Occupation of the Ruhr. On October 20, 1922 France had asked the Rep- 
arations Commi.ssion to declare default of German deliveries of timber, 
and on Januaiy 1 1, 1923 French and Belgian troops marched into the Ruhr, 
the industrial heart of Germany. The Germans met French occupation 
Muth a campaign of passive resistance. The government terminated all de- 
liveries of reparation commodities; it forbade the inhabitants of the Ruhr 
to pay customs duties or taxes to the French, or to assist the army of oc- 
cupation in any way. Those who lost their jobs by the paralysis of Ruhr 
industries were given state aid. French and Belgian reprisals took the form 
of s'®(.n on exports of Ruhr manufactures; leading citizens were expelled, 
others fined or interned; the press was censored and private property was 
seized. Bloody clashes occurred between Allied troops and Germans. 

This state of siege had disastrous consequences for Germany. The 
halting of Ruhr industries caused unemployment not only in the Ruhr but 
in other parts of the country dependent upon products from this region. 
Relief payments to Ruhr inhabitants, coupled with other financial burdens, 
severely strained the German treasury and caused the mark to decline 
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precipitous!) On August 8, 1923 it reached 5 million to the dollar 
Chancellor Cuno’s die-hard go% emmcnt m as finall) replaced by a concilia- 
tor) Cabinet headed b) Gustat Strescmann, a statesman who inaugurated 
a new and happier era of Franco German relations On September 26 
the German government abandoned passiv e resistance, rw o days later the 
ban on reparation deliveries ^vas lifted France was \ictonous 

The occupation of the Ruhr had far reaching results It mitigated 
German stubbornness in regard to collaboration with France, but at the 
same time it proved to France that the coercion of a hapless foe did not 
bang monetary gam The costs of the Allied occupation almost equalled 
the sums exacted from the Ruhr 

The Diues P/rtH The intense strain was finally relieved by French ac 
quiescence to a suggestion, first advanced m December, 1922 by Secretary 
of State Hughes, that committees of financial and economic experts be 
appointed to investigate Germany s capacity to pay One committee, 
headed b) the American banker Charles G Dawes, studied the stabiliza- 
tion of German currency Another, headed b) the Englishman Reginald 
McKenna, was to consider the means of escimaung the amount of German 
exported capital and bringing it back to Germany ’ The Daw es Commit- 
tee met m Pans on January 14, 1924 and reported its conclusions on April 
9 1924 Although the consultants were not authorized to determine a 
maximum reparations bill, they recommended a senes of annual payments 
starting in I92/-I926 ac S250000000 (1,000000000 gold marks) and ris- 
ing graduall) to $625 000,000 (2,500 000 000 gold marl s) m 1927-1928, 
thereafter pa)ments would be detemimed by ‘ an index of German pros 
pent) ’ Ihe Committee recommended a foreign loan of 5200,000,000-- 
of xvhich 5110000,000 was later subscribed by the United States — to 
meet the gold reserve of a new Reichsbank which would undertake to 
stabilize the mark The directorate of the bank was to consist of seven 
Germans and seven foreigners The Dawes Report urged the speedy 
e\ acuation of the Ruhr in order to restore German) ’s economic sover- 
eignt) and permit the new plan to operate without dela> Again France 
hesitated, but by August 30, 1924 jt was agreed that future defaults could 
be declared only b) unanimous vote of the Reparations Commission 
The Daw es Plan w ent into effect on September i, 1924 under the super 
vision of an American Agent-General, S Parker Gilbert The last French 
and Belgian troops left the Ruhr July 31, 1925 

The } oifng Phn The absence of a reasonable debt total which Germany 
could aspire to pa) vv as a formidable ps) chological barrier to the successful 
fulfilment of the Daw es Plan Indeed, it soon became apparent that Ger- 
man) could not meet the annuities, even with American loans Her 
request for an cxanunation of capacitj to pa) resulted m the designation 
of another committee w hich met in Pans on February 11,1929 under the 
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chairmanship of Owen D. Young. The Young Plan, accepted by the 
powers on June 9, 1929, scaled down the reparations account to $26,500,- 
000,000 (106,000,000,000 gold marks), payable in varying annuities in 58 
years and integrated with Allied debt payments to the United States (dis- 
cussed in the next chapter) ; German remittances were to equal 65 per cent 
of these payments. The index of prosperity was abandoned and the 
Reparations Commission was abolished. A Bank for International Settle- 
ments was established at Basle, Switzerland, to act as trustee for the credi- 
tors.® Germany recovered financial autonomy and the Allies agreed to 
final evacuation of the Rhineland by June 30, 1930, five years before the 
date stipulated in the Versailles Treaty. By this time the Young Plan was 
in operation. 

Temiination of Reparations. The world economic crisis caused the final 
breakdown in the payment of reparations and inter-Allied war debts to 
which they were linked. American loans to Germany ceased in 1930. In 
1931 there was a financial panic in Germany, and the powers accepted 
President Hoover’s suggestion for a moratorium on inter-govemmental 
debts and reparation payments beginning with July i, 1931. An inter- 
national conference at Lausanne in June-July 1932 decided to abolish repa- 
rations altogether, contingent upon “ the solution of the debt problem 
with relation to the United States.” But the United States refused to 
wipe out the war debts. Some of the Allied states continued to make pay- 
ments on their debts to the United States until 1933. Reparations were 
dead, and so in effect were the war debts. 

The total payments made by Germany under the various schemes, in- 
cluding deliveries in kind, aggregated about 17,000,000,000 marks ($4,- 
250,000,000), a fraction of the total Allied war costs. This sum was 
more than offset by American, British, and other Allied loans to Germany 
from 1924 to 1930, which, including short-term deposits, totaled 27,000- 
000,000 marks ($4,750,000,000). Neither the principal nor interest on 
these loans has been paid since 1931. 

Although the reparations system, like the territorial settlements, was 
based on the desire to promote international amity, the planning and 
execution of the successive debt plans provoked considerable rancor and 
animosity. Debts of any nature are not conducive to friendship, among 
individuals or nations. Default both embitters the creditor and kindles 
within the debtor a feeling of estrangement. The post-war experiences of 
Europe and America have amply demonstrated this truism. 


The Search for Security 

The League of Nations. The League of Nations represented the most 
conspicuous international effort to preserve peace since the Holy Alliance. 
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Its proponents were convinced that the League would inspire international 
cooperation, cow aggressors, and safeguard small as well as Great Pow ers 
As President Wilson said in his report to the Peace Conference of Febru 
ary 14 1919 

“ Armed forced is in the background of this programme, but it is m the 
background, and if the moral force of the world will not suffice, the 
physical force of the world shall But that is the last resort, because this 
is intended as a constitution of peace not as a league of w ar It is a 
definite guarantee by word against aggression . It is a League which 
can be used for cooperation in any international matter ” ** 

The League and the Foners At its zenith m 1927 the League had 56 
members of which 45 were small powers The Great Powers— France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan — dominated the League that is, 
approximately 20 per cent of the sovereign members in 1927 exerted a 
controlling influence This inequality was frankly recognized m the 
Covenant, for example m Article IV, w hich conceded to the Great Pow ers 
permanent stats m the Council Inequality was generally tolerated be« 
cause the weaker states had few policies in common and w ere united only 
in regarding the League as an instrument for preserving their security. 
Their very weakness prevented the acceptance or assignment of responsi- 
biliues by the League Without the Great Powers, the League would 
be a mere debating society When the powers agreed upon any matter, 
the handling of it was simple, w hen they disagreed the united opposition 
of the small states was funic Those who would have to bear the brunt 
of action shaped the League s policies 

Inherent Weaknesses of the League Wc have already touched upon 
some of the inherent weaknesses of the League The rcnosvned Arucle X, 
in which 

“ the Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial mtegnty and existing political independ- 
ence of aU Members ” 

constituted in practice a mor^, not legal, obligation Article XI, which 
announced that 

“ Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern to 
the whole League, and the League shall take any action that may be deemed 
Wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations ” 

was narrowly construed m that “ any action that might be deemed wise 
and effectual ” which the League shcmld take m the event of mtemational 
friction was limited to peaceful measures The threat of sanctions (em- 
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bodied in Article XVI) against any member of the League who should 
“ resort to war in disregard of its covenants ” depended in actuality not on 
the League as a body but on the independent decision of each member 
state. Delegates to the Council and Assembly were unable to commit their 
governments, which reserved complete freedom of action. The political 
effectiveness of the League, therefore, was measured only by the extent to 
which the home governments were willing to instruct their delegates to 
take strong positions at Geneva. 

In 1923 the League Assembly adopted a Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance which branded aggressive war as an international crime and 
authorized regional alliances; the British Empire was conspicuous in its 
opposition to this measure. In 1924 the Geneva Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes was accepted by about twenty states. 
Arbitration was integrated with security, and an aggressor was defined 
as a state resorting to force without first seeking peaceful settlement.^^ 
Again Great Britain interposed objections, partly on the ground that the 
United States would not be bound because it did not belong to the League, 
and partly because it was not anxious to accept additional responsibilities. 
From these and other instances in which the Great Powers showed re- 
luctance to increase their obligations, we may conclude that the basic 
difficulty was to be found not in the phraseology or interpretation of the 
Covenant but in the absence of sincere devotion to the principles upon 
which the League was founded. 

The United States and the League. It has frequently been asserted that 
the failure of the United States to abide by Wilson’s commitments to the 
Peace Conference devitalized the League from the very beginning.^® 
This implies that the United States is responsible for the weaknesses of 
the League. But while it may be true that American membership would 
have contributed a spirit of detachment and moderation to the Geneva 
deliberations, it is difficult to prove that our presence would have sufficed 
to overcome the Great Powers’ reluctance to rely upon collective security. 
Moreover, although the United States did not join the League, it partici- 
pated in its social and humanitarian activities.^* In addition, the United 
States accepted full membership in the International Labour Organi- 
zation. 

Locarno. Outside the League numerous bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments were signed by the powers to bolster the status quo and preserve 
the fabric of peace. Much hope was reposed in the Locarno Treaties of 
October 16, 1925 which guaranteed the Franco-German and German- 
Belgian frontiers. These states solemnly declared “ that they will in no 
case attack or invade each other or resort to war against each other” 
except in “ the exercise of the right of legitimate defense,” in “ pursuance 
of Article 16 of the Covenant,” or other action to implement League 
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policy France agreed to aid Chechoslovakia and Poland in circumstances 
arising “ from a failure to observe the undertakings between them and 
Germany Four arbitration treaties were signed by Germany with 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, and Poland Great Britain and Italy 
served as blanket guarantors Germany expressed satisfaction with her 
w cstem frontiers, but refused to commit herself at Locarno to a pact fixing 
her eastern boundaries The Locarno Treaties paved the way for Ger 
many s admission to the League on September 9, 1926 After considerable 
wrangUng by Brazil, Poland, and Spam, all of whom aspired to the same 
honor, Germany was granted a permanent seat on the Council This 
incident was a direct cause for Brazil s withdrawal from the League on 
June 13, 1928 Poland was persuaded to accept a semi permanent place 
m the Council, and Spam was caressed into silence 
Ths World Court President Wilson regarded the creation of a World 
Court as a necessary adjunct of the League of Nations In 1907, at the 
Second Hague Conference, Theodore Roosevelt s hopes for a Permanent 
Court of Arbitral Justice had been frustrated by the inability of the small 
and Great Powers to agree upon a basis of representation That difficulty 
^vas circumvented by the Permanent Court of International Justice estab- 
lished at The Hague m January, 1921 The World Court utilized an 
ingenious scheme for selecting jurists from both the members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitrauon (Hague Tribunal) and the League of 
Nations The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases which the 
parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for m treaties and con- 
ventions The jurists are guided m their decisions by intemanonal cus- 
toms international con\ entions, the general principles of international law, 
and judicial decisions of national courts 

About Sixty states have adhered to the Statute of the Court, about forty 
have accepted with more or less reservation, compulsory jurisdiction m 
disputes embracing “ (a) the interpretation of a treaty, (b) any question 
of mternational law, (c) the existence of any fact which, if established 
would constitute a breach of an international obligation ’ Advisory 
opinions may be requested by the League All questions are decided by 
a majonty of the judges, with no appeal from their verdict The United 
States refused to accept membership in this useful agcnc) of international 
peace It is pleasant to relate that the Court's judgments and advisory 
opinions have been accepted m good faith and only rarely have the judges 
been accused of placing national prejudices above juridical logic 
Etrropem Pacts That the nations doubted the efficacy of the League and 
the Court in providing security against aggression is disclosed by the ad- 
ditional machinery and protective devices which were set up during the 
decade 1920-1930 When the United Stotes and Great Bntain refused to 
ranf} the Guarantee Treaty of 1919, France turned for secunty to a de- 
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liberate program of converting the League into an instrument of its foreign 
policy. The French government foresaw clearly that a rejuvenated Ger- 
many would demand annexation of Austria and recovery of the Germanic 
lands incorporated into Czechoslovakia and Poland. Growing constantly 
more powerful, the Reich would menace both French and European 
security. Until Great Britain and the United States recognized this 
situation, and were prepared to use the League machinery to maintain 
the peace of Europe and compel observance of international obligations, 
France was resolved to find other means of attaining her ends. She formed 
a cordon sanitaire, or series of alliances with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, designed to “ encircle ” Germany and 
prevent disturbance of the status quo. 

Russia and the Baltic states entered into numerous conferences and 
pacts; Italy, Turkey, and the Balkan countries not enmeshed in the French 
system made similar arrangements.^^ 

British Imperial Conferences. Related to this European search for security 
were the British Imperial Conferences, beginning with the London Con- 
ference of June 2o-August 5, 1920, in which it was agreed that the Do- 
minions should participate in the formulation of Imperial foreign policy. 
Traditional British reluctance to assume responsibilities on the continent 
of Europe was now endorsed by the Dominions’ insistence that no obliga- 
tions be accepted without their prior consent. This, in fact, was consistent 
with the basic tenet of British foreign policy: to maintain a balance of 
power in Europe, with substantial parity between opposing groups. At the 
second Imperial Conference of 1923 it was decided 

“ that any of the Governments of the Empire contemplating the negotia- 
tion of a treaty should give due consideration to its possible effect upon 
other Governments and should take steps to inform Governments likely 
to be interested of its intention.” 

The Conference of 1926 adopted the Balfour Report which declared that 
Great Britain and the Dominions 

“ are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any respect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown. . . . 
And, though every Dominion is now, and must always remain, the sole 
judge of the nature and the extent of its cooperation, no common cause 
will, in our opinion, be thereby imperilled.” 

The new status of the Dominions was legalized in the Statute of West- 
minster passed by the British Parliament on December 1 1, 1931. 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact. On April 6, 1927, the anniversary of our 
entry into the World War, Aristide Briand, French Foreign Minister, 
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gave a significant interview to the Associated Press correspondents in 
Pans 

“ Ten years have passed [he said] since the American nation, with mag- 
nificent enthusiasm, associated itself with the Allied Nations for the de- 
fense of impenlled hberty France would be willing to subscribe 
publicly with the United States to any mutual engagement tending to out- 
law war, to use an American expression, as betvveen these two countries ** 

On June 20 the American Ambassador in Pans transmitted to Washington 
a French draft of a proposed treaty, but the Amencan government was 
not receptive to a bilateral commitment On December 27, 1927 Secretary 
of State Kellogg suggested to France 

“ that the two Governments might make a more signal contribution 
to world peace by joining in an effort to obtain the adherence of all of 
the principal powers of the world to a declaration denouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy ” ” 

France, although hoping to enroll the United States in her efforts to prop 
up the status tjuo, marshaled an array of objections to Kellogg’s pro- 
posals, based upon her obligations under the Covenant of the League 
Secretary Kellogg retorted that if League members could negotiate bilateral 
pacts, as proposed by France, surely they could expand them into multi- 
lateral agreements At length Bnand agreed to suggest immediately to the 
German, British, Italian, and Japanese governments that they join in a 
contemplated new treaty, restricted to the outlawing of wars of aggres- 
sion The responses of the other governments contained reservations 
similar to Great Britain’s suggestion that the Pact be restricted to " certain 
regions of the world the welfare and mtegnty of which constitute a 
special and vital interest for our peace and safety ’ The Kellogg-Bnand 
Pact was formally signed at Pans on August 27, 1928 by Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Poland, and the 
United States By July 1, 1935 sixty-one countries had ratified the obliga- 
tion “ to condemn recourse to war for the solution of international cou- 
troversics, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another ” ** 

By Its obvious phraseology, this treaty was designed to close the 
“gaps” in Anicle XV of the League Covenant which failed to make 
specific provision for states that refused to comply with the Council’s 
recommendations m the settlement of any dispute The United States 
Senate m approving the Pact added a reservation which sapped its strength 
‘ The treaty does not provide sancuons, express or implied Should any 
signatory violate the terms there is no obligation upon the 
other signers . to engage in pumtive or coercive measures ” Thus 
the Kellogg Bnand Pact had a purely negauve meaning, and implementa- 
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tion of its high-sounding aims depended solely on the moral fiber of the 
signatories. The Kellogg-Briand Pact indeed became but a straw in the 
gale of aggression which beset the world in the 1930’s. Its sole effect, per- 
haps, was to dispense with declarations of war, since no adherent to the 
Pact wished to be stigmatized as an aggressor. 

The Limitation of Armaments 

The Treaties of Peace, 1^1^. In the Peace Treaties of 1919 the Allies as- 
sumed that the Central Powers were the arch-villains of European society. 
Restoration and preservation of peace could be achieved only by drastically 
disarming those who were allegedly responsible for the war. The need for 
universal limitation of armaments was reaffirmed in Article VIII of the 
League Covenant; 

“ The maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations. The Council, taking ac- 
count of the geographical situation and circumstances of each State, shall 
formulate plans for such reduction for the consideration and action of the 
several Governments.” 

The manufacture and distribution of munitions and implements of war 
were deplored, and members of the League undertook to exchange full 
and frank information concerning their respective armaments and con- 
vertible industries. 

We already have alluded to the military restrictions imposed upon the 
defeated powers, including the demilitarization of the Rhineland, while at 
the same time the victors and their satellite states w'ere permitted to retain 
large armaments. This discrimination, in fact, demonstrated to Germany 
the fundamental insincerity of such Allied assertions as were embodied in 
Article VIII. 

The Washington Conference. To forestall another armaments race like 
that preceding the World War, the powers gladly availed themselves of 
the United States’ invitation to attend a disarmament conference at Wash- 
ington. It was hoped to discuss all forms of armaments at the sessions 
which began on November 1 1, 1921 but the experience of the Temporary 
Mixed Commission in 1920 and 1921 had proven that it was impossible to 
achieve agreement in the matter of land forces. In his opening address 
Secretary of State Hughes presented a specific agenda which took the 
British and Japanese delegates somewhat aback: he suggested 

“ I. That all capital ship building programs, either actual or projected, 
should be abandoned; 

2. That further reduction should be made through the scrapping of 
certain of the older ships; 
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3 That, m general, regard should be had to the existing na\ al strength 
of the powers concerned, 

4 That the capital ship tonnage should be used as the measurement of 
strength for navies and a proportionate allowance of auxiliary com- 
batant craft prescribed ’ ® 

Proceeding to details, Hughes listed tfie ships which Great Britain, Japan, 
and the Umted States should scrap This bold proposal was accepted after 
much wrangling Great Britain, the United States, and Japan agreed on 
a ratio of 5 5 3 respectively for capital ships (battleships) France and 
Italy accepted ratios of i 67 each It proved impossible to agree on the 
limitation of auxiliary craft, such as submarines, cruisers, destroy ers, and 
smaller combatant types, chiefly because of the conflicting claims of 
Great Bntain and France as to their needs of such vessels in guarding 
their commercial ships m time of war France demanded a submarine 
fleet of go 000 tons With this fleet so near the shores of England, the 
latter reserved the nght to build any auxiUary craft necessary to deal 
with the situation Japan could accept the smaller ratio because, as noted 
below, British and American promises not to build naval bases close to 
her shores gave her supremacy m eastern Asiatic waters France, though 
sensitive to the fact that she was allotted a smaller ratio, accepted it because 
It represented considerably greater tonnage than she possessed at the 
time Italy demanded only parity with France 

The strength of nations depends upon incalculable factors fully as 
much as on material elements which can be stated m an equation Hence 
even the j 5 3 r d; i ^7 ratios could not be applied exactly Great Britain 
actually retained 558,950 tons in fifteen capital ships, whereas the Ameri- 
can figure was 527,850 tons for fifteen ships, the difference being con- 
ceded to the British navy because some of its craft m ere slightly older than 
ours By 1929 the discrepancy was 76,250 tons in Bniain’s favor, but by 
1942 absolute parity was expected 

The Treaty signed in 1912 fixed 35 000 tons as the maximum standard 
displacement for capital ships, none of which should carry guns m excess 
of 16 inches Japan was allotted 3x5,000 tons, France and Italy 175,000 
tons apiece Aircraft carriers were limited to 135,000 tonnage each for 
Great Britain and the Umted States, 60,000 for France and Italy, and 
81,000 for Japan, with individual ship restricted to 27,000 tons and 8 inch 
guns A specific exception was made to accommodate the U S S Saratoga 
and the U S S Lexington, each of 33 000 tons The Washington Treaty 
sanctioned the status quo with regard to existing fortifications and naval 
bases in the Pacific Ocean, but permitted expnsion of facilities in Japan, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal Zone, Hongkong, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Formosa and the Kunle, Bonin, Loochoo, and Pescadores 
Islands The use of poison gas w’as prohibited, but a ban on submarines 
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as commerce raiders was balked by France. A ten-year holiday in the 
construction of capital ships was accepted by all signatories. 

In the Four Power Treaty concluded at the Washington Conference 
(December 13, 1921), France, Great Britain, Japan, and the United States 
pledged themselves to respect each other’s rights in the Pacific for a period 
of ten years. A Nine Power Pact was signed on February 6, 1922 by 
Belgium, China, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, and the United States to respect “ the sovereignty, independence, 
and territorial and administrative integrity of China ” and 

“ to provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China to 
develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government; to use 
their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and maintaining 
the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations throughout the territory of China; to refrain from taking advan- 
tage of conditions in China in order to seek special rights or privileges.” 

The United States and Britain thus allowed Japan naval supremacy in 
eastern Asia in return for a Japanese promise to preserve the territorial 
integrity of China. 

The Washington Conference was the most successful of all post-war 
disarmament conferences, chiefly because it took place when memories of 
the World War were fresh, and when Britain, France, Japan, and Italy, 
economically exhausted, welcomed a respite in the construction of expen- 
sive ships. Yet the only achievement of the Conference was in limit- 
ing capital ship construction, and although this was important, it was 
in time to be nullified by the resumption of competitive building in 
the unrestricted classes and by the growth of air power as a factor in 
warfare. 

The Geneva Confei'ence. In order to extend the limitation to other 
categories of naval vessels than capital ships. President Coolidge issued 
invitations to a conference which convened at Geneva on June 20, 1927. 
France and Italy declined to participate, the former on the pretext that 
outside conferences would hinder the disarmament efforts of tlie League, 
the latter on the ground that her c.xposcd geographical position permitted 
of no further naval limitation. Japan acted as an interested observer in 
the highly technical Anglo-American discussions of cruisers, tonnage, and 
gun-caliber. The British emphasized their need for small, fast cruisers 
carrying 6-inch ordnance, particularly adaptable for sertdeing by a net- 
work of naval bases throughout the M'orld. The Americans preferred 
large cruisers of about 10,000 tons, cartying 8-inch guns and having a 
larger range of operation from widely scattered bases. The Conference 
adjourned on August 5 without agreement. Its unique achievement was 
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to focus public attention on the futility of expecting naval experts, in the 
capacity of delegates, to abandon their professional convictions or abolish 
their jobs 

Disanniniient Efforts of the League In accordance x\ ith Article IX of 
the Covenant, the League Council m 1920 appointed a Permanent Ad\ isory 
Commission of miUtary, naval, and air corps experts to advise upon re- 
duction of armaments and mvestigatc the armament status of applicants 
for League membership This procedure elicited from Salvador de 
Madariaga the penetrating comment that “ It was as foolish to expect a 
disarmament convention from such a commission as a declaration of 
atheism from a commission of clergymen ” 

The Teiiiporary Mixed Comnttssion Upon the recommendation of the 
First Assembly in September, 1920 a new commission of sixteen civilians 
and SIX experts drawn from the Permanent Advisory Commission was 
created, and the secretariats of the nvo commissions were incorporated 
into the Disarmament Section of the League Secretariat During 1922 the 
League studied Lord Esher’s Plan for Standing Armies, under xvhich land 
and air forces xvould be organized m units of 50,000 men and assigned to 
countries according to their geographical position and resources For 
example, France would have six units, Italy and Poland four, and Belgium 
three Reserve classes and colonial troops would be excluded from this 
calculation The Plan was rejected as impractical 

Acting upon the French thesis that security must precede disarma- 
ment, the Third Assembly adopted Resolution XIV m September, 1922 

“ In the present state of the world many Governments would be unable 
to accept the responsibdity for a serious reduction of armaments unless 
they received in exchange a satisfactory guarantee of the safety of their 
country ” ” 

The problem of effecting a satisfactory guarantee was referred to the 
Temporary Mixed Commission, which in turn followed some suggestions 
of Lord Robert Cecil m submitting to the Fourth Assembly in 1923 a 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance for victims nfj^gressjao Tk'j Treat)', 
like the subsequent Geneva Protocol of 1924, failed of adoption 

The Rome Conference of 1924, called to discuss the possibility of ex- 
tending the principles of naval Imitation adopted at Washington to all 
countries having capital ships, brought no tangible results, and the pro- 
jected “ International Conference for the Reduction of Armaments ” 
scheduled to meet at Geneva in June, 1925 was called off after the Geneva 
Protocol faded of adoption 

The Preparatory Cotmmssion for the Bisttrmainent Conference Upon 
the suggestion of the Sixth Assembly m r925, the Temporary Mixed Cbm- 
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mission was replaced by the Preparatory Commission, membership in 
which was extended to Germany, Russia, and the United States. At the 
first session. May i8, 1926, the “security group” led by France and 
several continental states insisted that military and economic guarantees 
must precede disarmament; that all types of armament are interdependent 
and cannot be discussed separately; that any further naval limitation must 
be considered in global tonnage; that land reserves cannot be limited, and 
international supervision and control of armaments must be established. 
The “disarmament group” led by Great Britain and non-European 
states believed that excessive armaments foster insecurity; that the only 
feasible procedure is to approach naval, air, and land armaments separately; 
that trained land reserves must be limited, and reliance should be placed in 
the good faith of signatories, without supervision or control. The British 
and French draft proposals presented on March 21, 1927 agreed only on 
the need for centering efforts on limitation instead of reduction of arma- 
ments. 

The Russian delegate, Maxim Litvinoff, on November 27, 1927 spec- 
tacularly proposed total disarmament within one year: the complete 
abolition of armed forces; destruction of all weapons, munitions and 
military supplies; discontinuance of military training, demolition of forts, 
bases, and war-industry plants; dismissal of general staffs and war ministries; 
and prohibition of war propaganda. Such forthright measures were 
entirely beyond the Commission’s comprehension, and consideration of 
them was postponed until the fifth session in March 1928, on the pretexts 
that the time was inopportune and that they contravened the League 
Covenant which presumes the use of force. Furthermore, the British 
suspected Russia of an ulterior motive: total disarmament would remove 
the obstacles to world revolution. 

On Alarch 15, 1928 Litvinoff castigated the League for indulging in 
mere theoretical discussions and arguments about disarmament, and then 
formally presented a di-aft convention providing for a gradual reduction 
of armaments within four years; two categories of naval police forces; 
four categories of military police; prohibition of chemical and air arma- 
ments; reduction of defense budgets; and a Permanent International Com- 
mission of Control, The Preparator)^ Commission, with the e.xception 
of the German and Turkish delegates, quickly rejected Litvinoff’s plan on 
the ground that it failed to take geography and degree of industrialization 
sufficiently into account. 

Anglo-Fre 7 ich Navat. Accord. About the same time, conversations were 
initiated by Great Britain and France, in correlation with negotiations 
which culminated in the Kellogg-Briand Pact, regarding mutual conces- 
sions on naval tonnage and army resen’^cs. France had urged total or 
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global reduction, with each country free to apportion its allotment among 
large and small cruisers, destroyers, and submarines Britain preferred 
limitations m category tonnage with spcafic allotments to each type of 
craft. An opportunity for compromise lay in the British desire to count 
army reserves with land forces, to which France objected 

Before announcing the Anglo-French naval accord the British govern- 
ment desired to reach a preliminary agreement with the Umted States 
The ltd was blo'vn off, however, on September 21, 1928 by Hearse’s New 
York Amencmi which published a report of the secret Anglo French 
conversations, procured by its correspondent J T Horan from a French 
journalist, Roger Dcleplanque, who had been permitted by M de Noblet 
of the Quai d Orsay to read a copy of the accord Horan is said to have 
paid $10000 for the papers, the publication of which resulted m France’s 
deportation of Hearst reporters and the hasty release by the Quai d Orsay 
of the entire correspondence 

The Anglo French naval accord provided for the limitation of capital 
ships and aircraft carriers of more than lo 000 tons, of other surface vessels 
carrying betw een 6- and 8-inch ordnance, and of submarines of over 600 
tons No limitation was placed on land reserves The Umted States 
notified Great Britain on September 28, 1928 that 

“ This proposal is obviously incompatible with the American position at 
the Three-Power (Geneva) Conference It puts the Umted States at 
a decided disadvantage (and) discards altogether the principle of 
limitation as applied to important combatant types of vessels Limita 
tion of this t) pe only would add enormously to the comparative offensive 
power of a nation possessing a large merchant tonnage on which prepara- 
tion may be made m times of peace for mounting six inch guns " ** 

The Gibson Proposal At the sixth session of the Preparatory Commission, 
on April 12, 1929, the American delegate, Hugh Gibson, advanced a 
suggestion for “ tannage transfer” as a concession to France Upon due 
notice an agreed percentage of naval tonnage might be transferred from one 
category to another 1 c , suppose 300 000 tons were allotted respectively 
to Great Britain and the United States, 100 000 tons for large cruisers and 
200,000 tons for small cruisers A 25 per cent transfer allowance would 
permit the United States to build an additional 25,000 tons of large cruisers 
by reducing its small cruiser tonnage to 175,000 Likewise, the British 
navj could transfer 2 5,000 tons to small cruisers by cutting its large cruiser 
tonnage to 75,000 A system of index numbers was proposed as a measunng 
stick, embracing such factors as size, displacement, age, ordnance, speed, 
and cruising radius of vessels For example, “ too ” w ould designate a 
lOjCoo-ton cruiser xtith 8-mch guns, “70" would represent a 7,000-ton 
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cruiser with 6-inch guns, and “ 55 ” might be applied to the same cruiser 
when it became obsolete. The plan could be expanded to include naval 
bases, merchant marine, and oil reserves. Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
British delegate, responded favorably, but the Commission recessed on 
May 6, in anticipation of the approaching naval conference, without tak- 
ing action on the Gibson proposal. 

The London Naval Conjere7ice of i^^o. Following Anglo-American 
acceptance of the principle of naval parity, the British government issued 
invitations to a naval conference in London in January, 1930. President 
Hoover, on November 1 1, 1929, expressed our willingness to reduce naval 
strength in proportion to that of other powers. France accepted the in- 
vitation but rejected the prospect of parity with Italy, affirming that its 
naval needs were determined by Empire requirements and not by the 
Washington ratios. Italy unreservedly accepted the invitation, and Japan, 
agreed to attend, hoping for a 70 per cent cruiser ratio and retention of 
submarines. 

At the Conference the British delegation proposed the abolition of 
battleships, abolition or “ humanization ” of submarine warfare, and re- 
duction in tonnage and size of aircraft carriers. The United States declined 
to consider the elimination of battleships, asserting that competition in 
new designs would follow, and that it was politically and economically ex- 
pedient to retain existing types and postpone replacements. France and 
Japan objected to the abolition of submarines, and the United States was 
unwilling to reduce aircraft carrier tonnage below 135,000, of which the 
Lexington and Saratoga consumed 66,000. 

France, on February 13, demanded a navy of 725,000 tons, in contrast 
to her 1930 total of 681,808 tons afloat and under construction. That in 
itself was not startling, but as Italy insisted upon parity with France the 
prospective total of 1,450,000 tons alarmed Great Britain, who would 
have to build more ships to maintain its policy of keeping abreast of the 
combined fleets of any two European powers. The United States and 
Great Britain had agreed upon parity; the 1930 British tonnage was 
1,332,566. Japan finally compromised on a 67 per cent ratio with the 
United States. 

The London Naval Treaty of 19^0. In the London Naval Treaty signed 
on April 22, 1930 Great Britain, the United States, Japan, France, 
and Italy agreed to a holiday in capital ship construction until Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. Great Britain promised to scrap five capital ships, the 
United States three, and Japan one, in accordance with the new ratio of 
10:10: 6.7. Guns on aircraft carriers were limited to 6. i inches, submarines 
to 2,000 tons with 5.1 -inch ordnance, except that each signatory was per- 
mitted to have not more than three 2,800-ton submarines with 6.1-inch 
guns. 
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Cruisers, destroyers, and submarines ts ere allotted as follows 



Bntish Empire 

United States 

Japan 

Cruisers with guns 
above 6 i-inch 
cahbre 

*5 

(146,800 tons) 

18 

(180,000 tons) 

12 

(408,400 tons) 

Cruisers with guns 
of less than 6 1- 
inch cahbre 

192,200 tons 

143,000 tons 

100,450 tons 

Destroyers 

Submarmes 

150,000 tons 
52,700 tons 

150,000 tons 
51,700 tons 

105,000 tons 
52,700 tons 


Since France and Italy abstained from signing this part of the Treaty, the 
renowned Escalator Qause (Article XXI) was inserted permitting naval 
construction beyond established ratios if new ships were laid down by 
any other powen 

Before lea\ing the analysis of the Treaty, the problem of parity might 
be scrutinized Due to relative factors, such as the ratio of distance from 
bases to the fighting strength of an adversary, parity is largelj illusory 
All Amencan warships use oil, which affords a wider cruising radius than 
coal, and the fifteen American capital ships earned 64 more guns than the 
fifteen British Amencan anti aircraft and ann torpedo armor protection 
was regarded as superior to those on Bntish ships, but the British Hood, 
NeJsott, and Rodney were in 1950 the most poiverfuJ battleships afloat. 
In view of these facts, how can panty be attained’ 

The Final Session of the pTeparatory Connmssion In November, 1930 
the Preparatory Commission ended its five years of labor with a resolution 
to submit to the Disarmament Conference a draft convention dealmg only 
with methods of limitation The discussions, however, had served to 
crystallize opinion, and ranged the powers m two divergent groups One 
group held that it was necessary to limit armaments quantitatively The 
other or qualitative group maintained that certain t) pes of weapons arc 
particularly adaptable in penetrating defense w'orks and hence heavy 
artillery, large tanks, and long-range aircraft must be banned These vitd 
issues were passed on to the long-awaited General Disarmament Con- 
ference 

The General Disarmirment Conference February 2, 1932 was set for 
the Opening of the Conference, and members of the League were asked to 
file armament data as a basis for discussion On October 2, 1931 a pro- 
posal for an arms truce of one year was circulated, to which forty-seven 
nations subscribed, effective November 1, 1931 

The grouping of the fifty seven participants m the Conference was 
similar to that of the Preparatory Commission France, Belgium, Poland, 
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and the Little Entente deplored the steady deterioration of the League’s 
efficacy and advocated an international police force with preventive and 
repressive functions. Only states willing to place their facilities at the 
League’s disposal should be permitted to possess aggressive armaments. 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, and Denmark advocated equality of arma- 
ments, and Russia again argued for total disarmament on the assumption 
that prohibition of weapons to all nations would be more conducive to 
security than increasing them under any controls that could be devised. 
Great Britain and the United States urged proportional reduction; Japan 
advocated reduction or abolition of weapons to which she was specially 
vulnerable, such as battleships, large aircraft carriers, poison gas, and 
airplanes. 

After a recess from March i6 to April 1 1, Hugh Gibson introduced a 
proposal for the abolition of particularly aggressive weapons, which re- 
ceived British and Swiss support, but Andre Tardieu objected that ag- 
gressive weapons could not be defined, and Germany declared that the 
plan did not go far enough! Following another adjournment. President 
Hoover tried to revive the Conference by advocating 

“ the abolition of all tanks, aU chemical warfare, and all large mobile guns. 
. . . We should accept for all nations a basic police component of soldiers 
proportionate to the average which was . . . allowed Germany [ 100,000 
for approximately 65,000,000 people]. . . . There should be a reduction 
of one-third in the strength of all land armies over and above the police 
component. ... All bombing planes [should] be abolished. . . . The 
treaty number and tonnage of battleships shall be reduced by one-third. 
. . . The treaty tonnage of aircraft carriers, cruisers, and destroyers shall 
be reduced by one-fourth . . . [and of] submarines . . . by one-third.” 

This radical plan was approved only by Italy, and on April 29 a third recess 
began after the armaments truce was extended to March i, 1933. 

The German Withdraavals. Finding it impossible to persuade France and 
other states to recognize Germany’s claim to arms equality on whatever 
basis the Conference might fix for all nations, the German Delegation served 
notice, on July 23, that its further participation would depend upon a sat- 
isfactory settlement of this issue. To forestall German withdrawal, the 
French Premier Herriot drafted a scheme for substituting militia for pro- 
fessional armies in countries defeated in the World War. Security would 
be enhanced by treaties of mutual assistance modeled on the Locarno Pacts, 
by compulsory arbitration agreements, and by thorough enforcement of 
League sanctions. Germany was promised equality of arms, and the Con- 
ference resumed its session on February 2, 1933. But in the meantime 
Adolf Hitler had acquired power and the success of the Conference be- 
came more problematical than ever. Great Britain was unwilling to assume 
the continental commitments embodied in the Herriot Plan, and espoused 
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the MacDonald Plan of March i6, 1933 providing for a uniform short- 
term continental militia, the increase of German land forces to the French 
level, and abolition of the Versailles armament restrictions President 
FranUm D Roosevelt appealed on May 16 for “ complete elimination of 
all offensive weapons,” acceptance of the MacDonald Plan, and “ a solemn 
and definite pact of non-aggression ” which received Hitler’s endorsement, 
but France persisted in seeking retention of existing armament levels under 
international supervision When the German request for “ token arms,” 
or samples of small defensive tanks, pursuit planes, and anti-aircraft guns, 
was denied, the Germans summarily withdrew on October 14, 1933, an- 
nouncing at the same time their intention to resign from the League of 
Nations in 1935 Since without German participation disarmament was 
unthinkable, the Conference had been dealt its death blow 
The Collapie of the Conference Reconvening on October 16, the dele- 
gates found themselves devoid of enthusiasm or energy The national pleb- 
iscite of November i:, 1933 had endorsed Hitler’s policies, so that his gov- 
ernment could declare on December t8 its intention to rearm Germany 
On April :o, 1934 France informed the British government that further 
disarmament negotiauons were impossible m the face of Germany’s vio- 
lations of treaties, and on May 29 the Conference adjourned indefinitely 
The London Naval Coirference of ipss With the approaching expira- 
tion of the ratios and limitations of 1922 and 1930, Japan demanded de- 
fensive equality which, in effect, would amount to superiority because 
of geographical and other factors In the light of Japan’s aggression in 
Manchuria, and her formulation of a “ Monroe Doctrine ” for eastern Asia, 
the other powers were less disposed than ever to concede her naval parity 
which w ould render them less able to challenge any further moves she 
might make tow ard domination of China and the Far East Such a move 
would also confirm the status of Manchukuo, the puppet state that Japan 
had carved out of Manchuria, and would remove the League’s stigma on 
the Manchurian invasion Accordingly, the Japanese government tried to 
attach France and Italy to a joint denunciation of ratios, but France on 
Deccm&er r ancf laiy on 0 ccem 6 er 4, 1934 a'ecfmcrf to hearken to Japan's 
plea unless all signatories indicated a simdar desire On December 29 Ja- 
pan gave notice of her intention to renounce the 1930 Naval Treaty Six 
months later Great Britain invoked the ^calator Clause By this time the 
actual naval ratios were Great Britain, 10, United States, 7 46, Japan, 6 62, 
France, 3 78, Italy, 3 01 

Another naval conference convened at London on December 9, 1935, 
consisting of delegates from the United States, Great Britain Japan, France, 
and Italj Each delegation reaffirmed ic nation’s previously stated atti- 
tudes Japan withdrew on January 15, 1936, xvith the statement that ex- 
isting na\al treaties no longer afforded her security. 
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The London Naval Treaty of 1936. On March 25, 1936 Great Britain, 
France, and the United States signed a new naval treaty. Great Britain 
and the United States undertook to maintain the Washington ratio by the 
simple expedient of outbuilding Japan. Parity was not mentioned in the 
treaty, but was retained in a supplementary exchange of notes. The only 
constructive measures of the London Treaty of 1936 constituted an agree- 
ment about tonnage and the size of guns on warships. No capital ship of 
less than 17,500 tons would be laid down until January i, 1943; this was 
to prevent the competition in new designs. The signatories agreed to ex- 
change information annually and to give four months’ notice of construc- 
tion programs until the expiration of the Treaty on December 31, 1942. 

A Protocol of June 30, 1938 was signed by France, Great Britain, and 
the United States raising the maximum size of battleships to 45,000 tons. 
The Failure to Disarm. Fifteen years of discussions and numerous con- 
ferences failed to bring substantial reductions in the world’s armaments. 
Political and economic insecurity, the specter of a rearmed Germany 
forcing other nations to disgorge their World War conquests, the expan- 
sion of Japan in Asia, the glaring impotence of the League — these and other 
factors account for the negligible results of the disarmament conferences. 

The failure to disarm may be laid to the psychosis of insecurity which 
afflicted the victorious powers, both great and small, as they gradually be- 
came aware of the deception of peace and of the insubstantial results of 
the treaties fashioned in Paris in 1919. Hugh Gibson succinctly described 
the psychological aspects of disarmament in an address to the alumni of 
Yale University on June 17, 1930: 

„ l!,-6 

“ Democracy has developed slowly, has never been perfected and needs 
constant watching to keep it in operation. The limitation of armaments is 
similarly of slow growth and its childhood needs constant nursing. I do 
not expect to see a final solution ... in my life time, for it is a problem 
of human relations. . , . The only human problems that can be definitely 
disposed of are those concerned with the dead. ... I have great sympathy 
with those who demand immediate and drastic action. I think I should en- 
joy dramatic achievements in the control of arms even more than they 
would, but they have never explained to my satisfaction how we are to 
force other nations to stop preparing to fight unless we are prepared to 
fight to make them stop it. . . . They may, after all, live under conditions 
which make it difficult for them to have the courage of our convictions.” 



Briand’s Plea for a European Union 


Along with other French leaders, Aristide Briand believed that the 
peace might best be promoted by a European Union or creation of intra- 
League machinery for regional collaboration in such things as intellectual 
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acnvit) , inter parliamentarj relations, foreign trade, public health, labor 
regulation, finance and rationalization of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction A European Committee could be set up m which each member 
w ould hai e equal voting pou er, with complete freedom of action to agree 
or disagree m ith the resolutions adopted The Assembly of the League 
created a Commission of Inquiry for European Union in 1930 but circum- 
stances conspired against the plan, including the rise of National Socialism 
in Germany, the dismissal of Sir Austen Chamberlain as British Foreign 
Secretary in 1929, and the death of Bnand m March, 1932 Although it 
uas in no way proposed to form a European bloc outside the League, 
suspicion lurked in the minds of some statesmen that Bnand’s project was 
designed either to extend French influence in the League or subordinate 
the League to some other international agencj Great Britain was re- 
luctant to e\*pand her European contacts at the expense of the Dominions, 
particularl) at the beginning of the depression, and the Bnand plan was 
allowed to drop from view ” 


Sununaiy 

Hopes for a new order ran high immediately after the World War 
Oratorical praise for the mom cs and methods of international behavior 
eclipsed mote sober w anungs that the peace was a pipe dream The gov- 
ernments of the Great Pow ers failed to frame and execute policies designed 
to alleviate the burdens of less fortunate states w ith the result that these 
struggling nanons began m nme to take things into their own hands In- 
ternational obligatfons were evaded or defaulted, peoples were persecuted, 
resentment and suspicion mounted The Europe of 1920, with its op- 
portunities for constructing a lasting peace and affording the masses a 
better life evolved into the Europe of the 1930 s, with its pervading gloom 
and despair The fruits of the disastrous policies we have sketched m this 
chapter remain to be gathered 
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Chapter IV 


Economics in the Service of 
European Politics 

The Costs of the War 

Before the First World War, European nations vied with one another 
for the control of sources of raw materials and markets. But their eco- 
nomic systems followed mainly the laissez-faire tradition, in which the role 
of government was minimized in both domestic and foreign trade. The 
economic functions of production, exchange, and consumption were or- 
ganized by private individuals or private groups. Governments were not 
conceived as supervisors of planned national economies, backing up their 
systems and interests by power politics on an international scale. The 
peacetime clashes of expanding nations were mere diplomatic skirmishes, 
quicldy forgotten.'^ 

Much of the current economic change can be understood as a reaction 
against the liberalism which has characterized social and economic devel- 
opment of the past two centuries. Philosophically the individual had de- 
clared himself free from the arbitrary restraints of church and state. In 
some parts of the world he had claimed the right to choose and control his 
government. Freedom of enterprise for the businessman, freedom of 
choice of occupation for the worker, and free choice among consumers 
were the economic results of liberalism. Since 1914, however, economic 
systems have rapidly undergone significant alterations. Alany of these 
changes can be traced to influences generated by the First World War. 
Economic Influences of the First World War. When the First World 
War began no nation expected it to last long. The prevailing attitude was 
“ business as usual.” But it presently became apparent that the war would 
be decided by the productive capacities of the economic systems of the 
various powers. The immense scale of operations consumed materials at 
an unprecedented rate. Fighting forces could be maintained only by de- 
voting a maximum of productive capacity to war goods, and curtailing 
production of civilian goods to a minimum. In short, peacetime econo- 
mies became war economies; national objectives were put ahead of the 
rights of individuals, mihtary needs were given priority. 

This chapter by John Weldon Hoot, Assistant Professor of Economics, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and J. Marshall 
Gersting, Associate Professor of Economics, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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IVarmne Tlcmntng Although the phrase was not then commonly used 
ecovovnc planmng had begun on a national and international scale Gov 
emments undertook to control production for war purposes by allocating 
raw materials shipping facilities rail transport and supplies of labor and 
capital to those industries considered most essential to the u mrung of the 

ar In foreign trade imports were planned to secure svar materials and 
exports were so directed as to pro\idc the means of pajing for imports 
The prices of a wide list of commodities and services were controlled 
and such control once begun was necessarily increased For example 
if the price of a finished product is fixed the costs of labor materials and 
capital that go into it must also be set In this manner the role and influ 
ence of government were enlarged to a degree which had never before 
been considered 

War Costs and Finance Tremendous financial stakes went into the war 
The direct costs of the war totaled $186 000 000 000 This figure does not 
include indirect cosB — losses due to destruction of property on land and 
sea the capitalized value of the lost lives of soldiers and civilians the losses 
of production opportunities the cost of war relief and loss to neutrals 
If these are included the total costs amount to more than $340 000 000 000 
Exen this figure docs not include the continuing post war costs of veter 
ans care and pensions and interest on public debts Such items run into 
many additional billions * 

It must be remembered that most property m the w arnng countries 
was privately owned Governments therefore had to bu) theirwaymto 
control of supply and production and to do so they had to acquire pur 
chasing power This they did in five general waj s 

1 The issuance of unbacked or partiall) bad cd paper money 

2 Short term borrow mg from banks 

3 The sale of long term bonds to individuals and financial institutions 

4 Increased taxation 

5 Loans from foreign countries largely from Great Britain and the 
United States to the Allied Powers 

Fost viar Indebtedness Since wars could not be financed m any large de 
grcc by taxation the cost of the war was represented mainly by increased 
national indebtedness France s debt rose from 6 to 75 billion dollars Eng 
lands from 3 to 34 billion dollars Russias from 44 to 18 billion dollars 
before the revolution of 1917 and Italys debt stood at 12 billion dollars 
by the end of the war The Central Powers fared no better The debt of 
Austria Hungary increased from 4 to 25 billion dollars and led to serious 
inflation at the time of the armistice German war expenditures totaled 
more than 40 billion dollars most of which xvas represented by debt since 
little effort was made to finance the war by addiuonal taxation These 
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debts were accompanied by increasing issues of paper money and the loss 
of gold reserves. The resulting instability of foreign exchange and govern- 
ment credit contributed heavily to the political and economic disturbances 
that afflicted Europe in the ipzo’s and 1930’s/ 


From War Economy to Peace Economy 

Economic Consequences of the Peace Treaties. Before 1914 the gradual 
development of international business had created a system which brought 
raw materials from the far comers of the v'orld to the manufacturing na- 
tions of Europe. Manufactured goods flowed out in return. Because 
world-wide British commerce made it a recognized, dependable basis of 
exchange, the pound sterling became a kind of international currency. 
Old countries with surpluses of savings invested them in the economic en- 
terprises of new countries and drew upon the profits earned by these in- 
vestments for imports of food and other essentials. No major industrial 
country attempted to feed its population wholly with food produced at 
home. The well-being of most of Europe’s population consequently came 
to depend upon the smooth flow of international trade. The wartime 
blockade demonstrated what serious effects a severe stoppage of this trade 
could have. Yet the Peace Treaty and various tariff-walls perpetuated the 
“ blockade ” to some extent in the post-war years. 

The Versailles Treaty. The Versailles Treaty deprived Germany of 13 
per cent of her population and 14 per cent of her land. The economic sig- 
nificance of these losses \vas much greater than these figures imply, because 
the ore deposits in Lorraine had accounted for three-quarters of Germany’s 
pre-war supply of iron. As a student of post-war Germany puts it: “ In 
terms of her 1913 production, Germany surrendered 19 per cent of her 
coke, 74.5 per cent of her iron ore, 26.6 per cent of her blast furnaces, 19.2 
per cent of her raw iron and steel, 15.8 per cent of her rolling mills, 68.5 
per cent of her zinc foundries, 12 per cent of her live stock, her entire 
ocean-going merchant marine, 5,000 locomotives and 40,000 boxcars.”* 
The loss of her colonics was relatively unimportant, as they had entailed 
continuous subsidies and had contributed only one-half of one per cent 
to Germany’s foreign trade. By comparison, the loss of the merchant 
marine was much more disastrous, since shipping operations had consti- 
tuted an intangible “ export ” of services to pay for imports of needed 
materials. 

In addition to these losses in productive capacity, the unstable German 
economy had to face the problem of paying $32,000,000,000 in repara- 
tions. Since this sum equdled one-third of Germany’s pre-war national 
wealth, it represented a staggering burden. How this problem was met 
has been described at length in the preceding chapter. 
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Economic Problems of the if)20*s The first post war decade witnessed an 
effort to revive economic and political liberalism in Europe Democratic 
got emments, responsible to the people, multiplied Economically, liberal- 
ism took the form, except in the Sox ict Union, of efforts to return to free 
enterprise and private initiative The Soviets set about to create a social- 
ized economy The new nations hampered the development of efficient 
production and interchange of goods because they were formed chiefly 
on racial or national, instead of geographic or economic, lines 
Economic Readjustments Many post war economic problems were com- 
mon to all countries With the armistice demands for war materials vir- 
tually ceased The economies of the wamng countries had been radically 
dislocated, milhons of men had been taken out of productive employment, 
some industnes were overstimulated, others depressed To find jobs for 
millions of demobilized soldiers was a major problem National govern- 
ments took responsibility for these readjustments, and created new depart- 
ments to plan and ease the transition from a war economy to a peace econ- 
om) , but the inevitable result was still a large surplus of manpower and 
widespread unemployment The trade union movemenr received an im- 
petus because workmen tended to band together more eagerly than in the 
past, in order to protect themselves against severe competition The in- 
fluence of labor on government consequently increased The necessity of 
restoring property destroyed by the war provided a temporary economic 
stimulus While such destruction was not as great as is popularly sup- 
posed It did create new and immediate demands for materials and labor 
Railroads machines, roads, and buildings, which had been allow ed to de- 
teriorate during the war, had to be restored to peacetime efficiency As 
such replacements could be financed by long term loans, they were soon 
undertaken Expanding employment opportunities in construction work 
and heavy industries soon stimulated the demand for consumers’ goods 
and assisted in recovery 

The compensation and care of veterans and them dependents plus the 
i-normous debts left by the war forced governments generally to impose 
heavier taxes While this resembled the taking of money from one pocket 
and putting it into another, it required financial operations which dwarfed 
pre war fiscal efforts On the average, annual expenditures of post war 
national governments were four times as great as m 1914 For example, 
the British government’s expenditures rose from ,^170400 000 m 1913- 
i9i4to 300,000 in 1931-1931 

Inflation and Deflation Dunng the xvar the belligerents, although main- 
taining stocks of gold placed their money on an inconvertible paper basis 
and resorted to inflation As a result, the purchasing power of money 
went down, and prices consequent!) xvent up until they had generally 
more than doubled at the end of the war The following comparison m- 
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dicates how inflation varied in the different countries. Taking the 1913 
price level as 100, the index number for Great Britain rose to 220 early in 
1919. In Germany it was 260 by 1919, and soared to about 1200 before 
the disastrous inflation of 1923. Italian prices quadrupled, and French 
prices rose to approximately five times the 1913 figure. 

Vluctiiation of Currencies. These rapid changes in the purchasing power 
of money tended to upset business calculations and production plans, thus 
delaying a return to prosperity. The rapid fluctuations encouraged wild 
currency speculation, which only accentuated economic instability. Since 
much of Europe’s prosperity depends on the importation of raw materials 
and exportation of finished goods, on extensive international shipping serv- 
ices, and on tourist travel, such instability could lead only to continued 
disasters. 

The efforts of individual nations to return to normal business opera- 
tions had their counterpart internationally in attempts to achieve stable 
rates of exchange which would permit the easy fiow of goods over na- 
tional boundaries. This latter objective was not easily gained. Imports 
of goods and services must be paid for with gold or with exports of goods 
and services. A country that imports more than it exports requires suffi- 
cient quantities of gold to guarantee the payment of adverse trade balances. 
This guarantee was more difficult to make in the 1920’s than in the pre-war 
period, because the United States had accumulated nearly half of the 
world’s monetary gold supply and through its continued export surpluses 
kept on drawing Europe’s gold. 

All through the 1920’s, American exports were stimulated in every pos- 
sible way, through the efforts of the expanded Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and other public and private trade promotional organ- 
izations, as well as by tariff legislation, loans to Europe, and by the 
government’s monetary policies. 

Return to Gold. Great Britain in 1925 was the first major European coun- 
try to return to the gold standard. The pound was revalued at par (1913 
figure) of $4.87. Germany, after the war, had a seriously unbalanced 
budget, and an inflation of serious proportions soon began. Although the 
mark was temporarily stabilized in 1921, government expenses were so 
far ahead of income that the gap could be bridged only by borrowing, rais- 
ing taxes, or printing money. Since Germany had no credit, and the gov- 
ernment was afraid of unduly increasing taxes, the last expedient was re- 
sorted to. Soon prices began to soar, as people tried to exchange their 
depreciated marks for tangible goods. In 1923, when the inflation was 
halted with the aid of an international loan, the mark was worth but one- 
trillionth of its pre-war value. At this time the worthless paper money gave 
way to the new Re 7 itenmark, guaranteed by a lien on real estate, with a 
gold value of 24 cents, the same as the old mark. France returned to the 
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gold standard jn 1927 when the franc was devalued to 3 94 cents from 
the pre-war rate of 19 3 cents Italy returned to the gold standard in 1928 
with the aid of $100 000 000 borrowed in the United States The lira was 
devalued from 19 3 to 5 25 cents 

Remits of Inflation These extraordinary changes m the value of cur- 
rencies upset price levels and had profound economic effects As prices 
rose a given amount of money could purchase less goods People having 
property claims calling for payment in a fixed number of monetary umts 
— for example, holders of bonds, mortgages, savings accounts, life insur- 
ance policies, and the like — lost purchasing power A large-'part of the 
savings of the upper and middle classes in some countries, particularly 
Germany and Austria, was wiped out Many aristocrats become paupers, 
and people of means were reduced to starvation The story of the bene- 
ficiary of a life insurance policy for 5000 marks who, at the height of m- 
flation, could not collect because the postage stamp would have cost 7500 
marks, poignantly illustrates the havoc caused by inflation A considera- 
ble number of Hitler s early supporters were middle class citizens who had 
been ruined by inflation and hoped to recover their position m socie^ 
when National Socialism triumphed 

One result of soaring price levels was the casing of debt burdens 
Whereas those u ho had savings were wiped out, those who owed money, 
governments or corporations, could liquidate their debts with worthless 
marks and start hfe again debt-free In France and Italy, where there was 
only moderate inflation as compared with Germany and Austria, debts 
were eased approximately m proportion to the nse in prices and devalua 
tion of currencies The Soviet Union repudiated entirely the debts of the 
Czarist government Great Britain benefited least from the post war m 
flation, since the pound was revalued at its former high level and the 
British depression of 1920-1921 had actually caused a fall m pnees 

The economic nationalism of the 1920’s and its attendant features ap- 
pear to have led remorselessly to the depression of the 1930’s and the out- 
break of the Second World War m 1939 The economic history of 
“armistice years “ may be divided into three periods (i) from 1919 to 
1929, (2) 1930 to 1933, and (3) 193410 1939 

The Struggle for Stability, 1919-1929 

The concept which dominated the 1920’$ was the desirability of re- 
turning to free international commerce as it existed before 1914 Although 
this proved to be idealistic rather than practical, some progress was made 
m this direction The first requisite for the restoration of “ normal ” in- 
ternational trade was a return to the gold standard An international con- 
ference to discuss this desideratum vras held in Brussels m 1910, and at- 
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tended by representatives of most European countries. The conference 
concluded that national currencies should be returned as soon as possible 
to stable gold standards, and that barriers should not be raised to hamper 
the flow of goods among nations. These wise recommendations were 
confirmed by the Geneva International Conference in 1922. 

The tv'o chief barriers to normal trade were the Allied attempt to col- 
lect German reparations which has been described in the last chapter, and 
the enormous increases in tariffs. 

Tai'iffs and Economic Nationalism. The new political boundaries often 
violated the simple principle of geographic specialization. They cut across 
and disrupted economic units, and became the bases upon which tariff 
walls, acting as peacetime blockades, were erected. For example, the 
economically balanced Dual Monarchy in which Austria provided the 
manufactured and Hungary the agricultural products was carved up into 
several parts, none of them economically self-sustaining. The Polish Cor- 
ridor to the sea injured the German economy by separating East Prussia 
from the remainder of the country. Poland, on the other hand, lacked ade- 
quate ocean outlets. As Danzig, the Corridor port, was a free city, the 
Poles developed Gdynia in order to have a port under their full control. 
Germany, the most highly industrialized nation on the continent, needed 
food, raw materials, and a market for her goods. Many of these materials 
and markets were found in southeastern Europe, but tariffs erected by the 
new and enlarged states hampered the normal flow of goods. Czechoslo- 
vakia was not an economic unit in any useful sense. The Soviet Union, a 
potential source of raw materials, and a huge market for capital goods and 
other manufactures, was prevented from becoming an integral part of the 
post-war world economy because she could not get long-term loans and 
because she introduced the first Five-Year Plan in 1927 in an attempt to 
gain self-sufficiency. 

Ta 7 ‘iff Wars. These interferences with the exchange of goods and serv- 
ices would have been serious enough in normal times. But the decade of 
1919-1929 was not, in an economic sense, a period of normalcy. Each na- 
tion strove to produce as much foodstuffs, raw materials, and manufac- 
tured goods as it consumed, and to depend on other nations less and less. 
To attain this goal, high tariffs were enacted. Once a nation raises any 
tariff barriers, retaliation is invited from countries discriminated against, 
since the exports of the latter suffer, and their trade balances are upset. 
They may lose gold, and their governments’ credit is threatened. Self- 
interest therefore demands that energetic measures be taken to restore the 
balance of foreign trade by counter-tariffs. 

An additional factor encouraging tariffs was the depreciation of cur- 
rencies. If a nation’s currency is devalued, exports are stimulated as long 
as customers in countries where currency is at par can purchase its goods 
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at a monetar}' advantage For instance, when the franc was devalued 
American dollars could purchase more French goods and services than 
formerly Furthermore, if the dollar fetches more in terms of the franc 
than of the pound, Amencan customers w ill buy from France rather than 
England, assuming the desired goods are obtainable from either country 
Because the pound w as pegged at a high level, Britain, primarily a trading 
nation, suffered various disadvantages in competing with countries whose 
currencies were depreciated This finally led her to abandon the gold 
standard on September 21, 1931. 

The United States, regardless of its desire for isolation from w orld poli- 
tics, was by no means isolated economicaUy Its investment status had 
changed from a net debtor position of approximately $3,000,000,000 m 1914 
to a net creditor position in 1931 of about $14,100,000,000 The major 
creditor nation, it diminished payment of its claims m goods by raising its 
tanff bamers successively in 1921, 1922, and 1930 Agricultural over- 
expansion during the war brought great suffering to the Amencan farmer 
in 1919-1920, and Congress was prompt m offering the time honored cure 
of protection m the Tariff Act of 192 1, prevenung the dumping of foreign 
agncultural products The Fordncy-McCumber Tanff Bill of 1922 set 
a new high level of protection and drew a storm of protest both from 
within and without the country Not only did the Act provide for gen- 
eral increases in duties, but ic permitted the President to alter rates to meet 
rapidlj changing economic conditions These changes were generally up- 
ward Normally an exporter of raw materials and food products, the 
United States found its European markets cunailed by retaliatory tariffs 
Worse still, as already remarked, it financed its foreign customers by the 
purchases of foreign sccunties For example, the aggregate new dollar 
loans made to Germany by the United States from 1924 to the end of 1935 
totaled $1,364,000000 Payments on these debts could be made ulti- 
mately only with imports The Umted Slates’ refusal to accept imports 
was tantamount to a refusal to recognize that it had become an integral 
member of the world economy 

The enormous increases m tariffs is seen m the following table despite 
the clear need of reductions as advised by the Brussels and Geneva Confer- 
ences and strongly reiterated by the Geneva World Economic Conference 
in 1927 

Examination of the table shows that m 1927 the average European tariff 
was up 25 per cent from the 1913 figure, although there was considerable 
difference of policy among the individual countnes By 1 93 1 the average 
was over 90 per cent above that of 1913, or nearly doubled Observ e also 
that m the four intervening years every <Muntry had been forced into line 
and had raised its tanff above the 1913 level Even Sweden and Poland, 
the only two countnes which had not reached the 1913 figure, had m- 
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creased their tariffs approximately 25 p^t cent above the 1927 rates. Com- 
parison of these figures, therefore, fully reveals the cumulative effects of 
the tariff war. 

The absence of Great Britain from the list is significant. Except for 
“ key ” industries and certain preferences in favor of the dominions, Brit- 
ain followed her traditional policy of free trade until 1931. Up to 1932, 
83 per cent of British imports were on the free list. 

TABLE I 

European Post-war Tariff Levels Compared with 1913 Levels ^ 

(1913 = 100) 



1927 

1931 


1927 

1931 

Country 

as % of 

as % of 

Country 

as % of 

as % of 


1913 

1913 


1913 

1913 

Germany 

. , 122.0 

244 

Sweden 

. . . 72.5 

97 

France 

• • 97-5 

160 

Finland 

... 91.0 

134 

Italy 

.. II2.0 

195 

Poland t 

. . . 74.0 

93 

Belgium 

■ • 77-5 

122 

Rumania 

. . , 140.0 

207 

Switzerland 

. . 160.0 

252 

Hungary § 

... 1 3 1 .0 

197 

Austria * 

. . 77.0 

158 

Yugoslavia II 

. . . 144.0 

207 

Czechoslovakia t . . 

. . 137.0 

220 

Bulgaria 

. . . 296.0 

420 




Spain 

... 132.0 

185 


* Austria 1913 = Austria-Hungary 1913 
i' Czechdslovakia 1913 = Austria-Hungary 1913 
t Poland 1913 = Russia 1913 
§ Hungary 1913 = Austria-Hungary 1913 
II Yugoslavia 1913 = Serbia 1913 

The decade of 19 19-1929 also saw the development of what has been 
called the “ commercialization of diplomacy.” ® The pre-war govern- 
ments did not interfere greatly with international trade. In the post-war 
period governments were drawn, and also thrust themselves, into the pro- 
motion of international commerce. It seemed vital to France and Great 
Britain to maintain a cordon sanitaire or “ protective ring ” around Ger- 
many. This was accomplished not only through the usual treaties of al- 
liance, but also by loans to the friendly governments of southeastern Eu- 
rope. “ Golden bullets ” were thus used to enhance diplomatic efforts. 
Meanwhile the Soviet Union remained pretty much aloof economically, 
although greatly in need of capital goods. Repudiation of the Czarist debts 
had injured her credit, while her ability to export agricultural commodi- 
ties and minerals had not been developed sufficiently to pay for large im- 
ports of capital. The fear of Communist propaganda also prevented the 
capitalist nations from resuming fulsome trade relations with Russia. 
The Prosperity of i pzy—ipzp. In spite of these barriers to international 
commerce, a fair degree of prosperity was restored to most European 
countries between 1925 and 1929. Economic problems, particularly un- 
employment, continued to dog the heels of statesmen, but production in- 
creased to satisfactory levels. In the industrial countries of Germany, Bel- 
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gium, France, and Great Bntam, private enterprise took new inspiration 
from the remarkable technologic^ progress of the United States Produc- 
tion techniques were rationalized that is, advanced tjpes of machinery, 
new industrial processes, and scientific management were introduced 
New power s} stems were developed, enterprises were coordinated or 
merged Public works took on new importance Slums were abolished 
and giant housmg programs completed m Great Britain, Russia, Austria, 
and Germany In England, for example, one-third of the nation was re- 
housed during the decade after the war. The municipal apartment build- 
ings of Vienna became models of their kind The appearance of prosperity 
generated high hopes Even m Germany, despite the disastrous inflation of 
1923 and the handicap of colossal reparations, the future looked roseate 
“ The road marked out for Germany through the coming decades,' wrote 
a careful student m 1929, “ is not easy, but is a road which climbs steadily 
upward, and at its end lies the prize of assured national strength and 
prosperity " ' 

The Great Depression, 1930-1933 

The prosperity of Europe, however, was short lived Indeed prosper- 
ity w as partly ficuuous because m many countries it depended too much 
upon loans from the United States and Great Britain Exports of capital 
(long- and short term loans) from Great Britain and the Umted States 
between 1923 and 1930 were as follows • 

TABLE n 
(MiUions of Dollars) 
i$23 1924 ipss 192S 

USA —116* 409 61* 140 

Great Bntaia 700 380 i6« — 

* A minus sign show s imports of capital 

When this pump priming dned up, trouble soon appeared By the mid- 
dle of 1929, prices of agricultural products had begun to fall This meant 
that the farming countries of somheastem Europe had difficulty in meeting 
their foreign obligations The collapse of the New York stock market m 
October, 1929 distutbed confidence and created fear Panic soon spread 
around the world In two years the pnees of agricultural products de- 
clined 50 per cent and industrial products 35 per cent Falling pnees 
brought heavy losses and business failures, and the repercussions were 
felt m country after country until the whole world was involved Un- 
emploj ment mounted and the familiar unbalanced government budgets 
reappeared \Vit}\ i929takenas 100, world trade fell 89 per cent for agri- 
cultural products and 58 per cent for finished or manufactured products 
by 1932 • 


1927 

1928 

172s 

1930 

170 

1036 


S4? 

482 

667 

672 

190 
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The Smoot-Hawley Tariff. Each nation, finding its exports diminishing, 
undertook to limit its imports as well. The result was a recrudescence of 
tariff wars as shown in Table I above. Leadership was taken by the United 
States in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930. While the sponsors of this 
bill promised a “ return of prosperity in three months,” it had quite oppo- 
site effects.^® 

While the Smoot-Hawley Bill was under consideration, thirty-three 
nations sent protests. After it was passed, retaliation began, partly from 
anger and dismay and partly from the growing necessity for each nation 
to reduce imports when its exports were curtailed. 

The Quota System. France in 1931 unleashed a relatively new form of 
import control — the quota system — that was destined to spread to other 
European countries, to South America, and eventually even to the United 
States.^’^ The quota system quickly demonstrated its greater effectiveness 
and flexibility in controlling imports as compared to the manipulation of 
tariff rates. Some imports might conceivably scale the highest tariff wall, 
but under the quota system the total volume of imports was fixed for given 
commodities. This permitted a country to balance its exports and imports 
if it so desired, and provided a means of bargaining with other countries 
for concessions. The tariff question was 'shoved into the background. 
Doubtless the appearance of the quota system can be ascribed to the pres- 
sure in Europe for increased protection to retaliate for the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act. 

The high tariff levels and quotas encouraged unstable currencies during 
the depression, because nations with imports in excess of exports found 
their currencies selling below par and began to lose gold to their creditors. 
Debtor nations, which included most of Europe, found it impossible to 
meet debts when exports were declining. The vicious downward spiral 
reached 'its end with the departure of England from the precarious gold 
standard. This was caused largely by an increasing import balance as a 
result of tariffs against British goods. Gold flowed out in payment of ad- 
verse balances in such volume that the gold standard had to be abandoned. 
The pound thereafter fell to less than $4.00. Nations in the “ sterling 
area ” — that is, those carrying on international trade in terms of the pound 
— likewise abandoned gold and allowed their currencies to depreciate. 
Such devaluation gave these countries temporary export advantages which, 
in turn, caused currencies in the “ gold bloc ” — France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries — to become unstable. 
Germany lost gold rapidly and soon resorted to divers devices to preserve 
her position. The international monetary mechanism which had pro- 
vided a wide and fluid market for the settlement of trade balances was 
being smashed. 

The erection of tariff walls continued throughout the depression. The 
British Tariff of March, 1932 imposed duties ranging from 10 to 33 pet 
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cent on the \ alue of imports About 40 per cent of all imports were cov- 
ered France, as we have seen, introduced the quota and licensing systems 
uhich m 1933 embraced about la.ooottcmsor one-third the volume of her 
total imports Germany found it increasingly difficult to mahe payments 
on reparations after 1930 The Hoover moratorium of 1931 temporarily 
relieved her of this obligation, and the Lausanne Conference in 1932 fi- 
nally M iped out reparations “ Standstill ** agreements w ere made on Ger- 
man pnvate debts to foreign countries, and were rencued periodically 
Bnefiy, these provided that interest and principal be paid into “ blocked ” 
accounts which could not be transferred abroad without government per- 
mission Countries importing goods from Germany m excess of their ex- 
ports to her promptl) retaliated by refusing to allow their nationals to pay 
for German goods until domestic creditors had been satisfied ** 

Despite this intemanonal conflict some rajs of hope had appeared by 
1933-1934 The fall of prices was checked Commercial and banking 
failures were declining throughout the world A World Monetary and 
Economic Conference was called m London for June, 1933 wnth the ob- 
jective of taking cffectn e measures for restoring trade and stabilixing cur- 
rencies Careful preparations had been made and the delegates were al- 
ready assembled when w ord came from the President of the United States 
that his nation could make no commitments until domestic problems were 
solved Since this implied that the dollar was to be dev alued (as it was, in 
January, 1934), the conference abruptly adjourned, and the trade wars 
continued Oddly enough, however, one of the first moves to curb this 
conflict came from the United Sates m 1934 with the adoption of Secrc- 
ary Hull’s policy of reciprocal trade agreements Hull’s aim w as to reduce 
barners to goods seeking markets in the United States provided other coun- 
tries reduced barners against Amcncan commodities By the middle of 
1 940, twenty-one agreements had been negotiated by the State Department, 
nine of them with European countnes This was the first American step 
away from extreme protection, but it came too late to reverse the trend 
in Europe 


Economic Policies and Approaching War, 1934-1939 

Until 1933 the League of Nations, however inadequate, dominated in- 
ternational politics This system of collective security stressed treaty ob- 
hgauons and opposed resort to war The League succeeded m settling 
about forty disputes, mostly among smaller nations, but failed to prevent 
the outbreak of war between Paraguay and Bolivia over the Gran Chaco 
in 1928 The first serious break in the league system, however, occurred 
when Japan invaded Manchuria in 193 1 As later e\ ents proved, Japan in- 
tended to drive the Occidentals from Asia and establish a pqljtiMl and 
economic hegemony over China by force rather than by peaceful measures 
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Within Europe, two danger spots developed — Italy and Germany. 
Hitler became Chancellor in January, 1933 with the avowed purpose of 
smashing the League system and substituting German domination of the 
continent. After consolidating his power, Hitler took rapid strides to 
reach his objectives. The Versailles Treaty was repudiated, a German 
army recruited, the Rhineland militarized, and Germany’s League mem- 
bership was dropped. Anschluss with Austria was accomplished in March 
1938. The Munich Accord of September, 1938 gave the Sudetenland to 
Germany, and the following March the balance of Czechoslovakia was 
incorporated into the Reich except for small areas ceded to Poland and 
Hungary. It became apparent that the system of collective security spon- 
sored by the League and desired by England and France had broken down. 
Indeed, the strength of the League was sapped in 1935 when Italy con- 
quered Ethiopia despite the imposition of economic sanctions — the refusal 
to sell vital goods to Italy — by the League members. When Italy defeated 
Ethiopia, however, the League was presented vdth a jah acco 7 }ipU which 
it was powerless to change. 

The 1930’s saw the appearance of new and radical devices in carrying 
on world trade. In 1934 the United States reduced the gold content of 
the dollar by approximately 40 per cent. The cheaper dollar would at- 
tract foreign customers to our goods and thereby raise demand, causing 
prices to rise somewhat. Of the profit resulting from devaluation, $2,000,- 
000,000 was set aside as a Stabilization Fund to protect the dollar in foreign 
exchange. England had established its Exchange Equalization Account 
in 193 1 when she abandoned the gold standard. Foreign exchange control 
enables a nation to regulate incoming and outgoing services and goods by 
manipulating exchange rates through stabilization funds, or by requiring 
all foreign currencies received in payment for exports to be sold to the 
government at a set rate. This currency is, in turn, made available to im- 
porters under such conditions as the government deems suitable. Since 
1931 practically all European and American countries have adopted some 
measure of foreign exchange control.^® This practice is defended on the 
ground that it helps to stabilize currencies. Furthermore, it is claimed, 
such control permits the government to acquire the exchange necessary to 
service its foreign debts, and thus maintain its credit standing. Exchange 
control also enables a country to provide importers of prime necessities 
with foreign currency at favorable rates. Such a system can also be used 
as a bargaining device in negotiating international trade agreements. Not 
the least advantage of exchange control is the profit that the government 
makes by selling foreign currency at a higher price than it pays to exporters. 
All in all, exchange control constitutes one of the leading barriers yet de- 
vised to the free flow of international trade. 

When Germany and Italy became totalitarian military states, each 
government secured more or less complete power over labor and capital) 
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banking and foreign trade No greater centralization of political and eco 
nomic power has ever been witnessed before Each country began to es- 
tablish a war economy in 1935, tbe primary object of which was to achieve 
autarchy or maximum national self-sufficiency In Germany, rearma- 
ment began on an immense scale Raw materials essential to war indus- 
tries took precedence over other imports Supplies of foreign exchange 
were rationed and the production of consumers’ goods was curtailed Con- 
sumer complamts were overruled in the mtercst of national “ needs ” Ag- 
ricultural production xvas stimulated and ersatz or substitute materials were 
feverishly developed 

“ Power politics ’ required a German trade drive to finance exports 
with which to pay for necessary imports This was done partly by 
“ sivapping ’ goods with European countnes, particularly those with which 
Germany had fa\orabIe trade relations Commodities were also bartered 
with South America Evidence indicates that many barter agreements 
reacted to the disadvantage of countnes dealing with Germany, since the 
latter frequently paid m blocked " marks which could be spent only for 
German goods For example, Hungary and Yugoslavia sold Germany 
their cereals and in return received blocked marks which they could not 
exhaust because their people, xvith extremely low standards of living, had 
little use for German manufactures 

German exports were subsidized by the government and nearly forty 
types of marks were created Tounst marks, for instance, could be pur- 
chased at about half-price before the Second World War The German 
trade drive attempted, with considerable success, to include Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania \t ithm the German economy A commercial 
treaty with Hungary m 1934 called for “ adjusting portions of Hungarian 
agricultural production to German import needs ” The treaty with Ru- 
mania (March, 1939) went much further and provided for the develop 
ment of Rumanian agriculture and raw material sources by German tech- 
nicians to suit German needs The treaty described the specific products 
to be developed, such as bauxite, chrome, and manganese. Mixed Ru- 
manian and German companies were to be formed for these purposes 

France and England did not remain idle m this trade Avar In 1934 
France tried to strengthen the “ protective ring " around Germany by 
draw mg up a plan of economic cooperation among the Little Entente — 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania The plan included financing 
and transportation of Czech manufactures for agricultural products and 
raw materials from the other countnes, but it had little effect in combatting 
German encroachment 

The next step m this process was to change the character of mtema- 
uonal trade from multilateral, or many sided, to bilateral, or two sided, 
agreements Great Britain and France, m meeting German competition, 
concluded numerous bilateral commercial treaties Germany’s effort was 
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to break down the free movement of goods between nations and, because 
she had little gold reserves, to convert her foreign trade increasingly into 
barter agreements. The major purpose of the Tripartite Agreement be- 
tween Great Britain, France, and the United States in September, 1936 was 
to combat this tendency and sustain the use of gold as a medium of in- 
ternational exchange.^® The three governments agreed to work together 
to maintain a stable relationship between the pound, franc, and dollar. An 
invitation was extended to other countries to subscribe to the agreement, 
and subsequently Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland did so. On October 
2, 1936 France devalued the franc, a move doubtless facilitated by support 
derived from the Tripartite Agreement. Less than a year later, however, 
on June 30, 1937, France was forced to abandon the gold standard. The 
operation of the Tripartite Agreement was cloaked in comparative se- 
crecy, and its status since the collapse of France and occupation of Belgium 
and Holland in 1940 is uncertain. 

Summary 

By the beginning of the Second World War in 1939 governments dom- 
inated international trade relations. The totalitarian regimes took the lead 
in this trend, but the democracies found it necessary to follow their ex- 
ample in order to protect themselves. The economic systems of Europe 
were converted to war economies in the latter 1930’s: in Germany by 
1935, in England and France by 1938, and in other countries accordingly as 
alarm spread. Thus intense economic warfare preceded armed warfare. 
Fundamental Changes during Two Decades. The rapid survey of two 
decades of European economic history presented in the preceding pages 
may be summarized in two statements: 

1. The period of 1919-1939 saw a decline in the economic freedom and 
the power of private persons and groups. The attempted return to kissez 
faire after 1918 was not a success in most European countries, although it 
was more successful in domestic trade than in foreign commerce. As eco- 
nomic power wms shifted from individuals to governments, the govern- 
ments began to use their power for political ends. 

2. In world trade a new form of mercantilism has developed in which 
national units enter into direct economic competition with one another. 
It seems improbable that free international trade will soon return. There 
is a growing tendency, however for nations to be grouped together in 
self-sufficient economic regions, as shown by German efforts to integrate 
the productive capacities of the continent and by British organization 
of empire trade. Whatever the result, it will be born of intense travail 
and considerable experimentation, and of forces now locked in mortal com- 
bat in Europe, Africa, and Asia. The world economy is again in transition, 
as it has so often been in the past. 
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Chapter V 


Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Rmpire 


THE METEOR FLAG OF ENGLAND 
SHALL YET TERRIFIC BURN; 

TILL danger’s troubled NIGHT DEPART 
AND THE STAR OF PEACE RETURN.” 

— THOMAS CAMPBELL: Yf Manners of England 


BEFORE THE SECOND WORLD WAR (1918-1939) 

Great Britain 

The Geographical Setting. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, embracing the most important group of islands in the world, con- 
stitutes a well-defined geographic area. To the cast the British Isles are 
separated from the continent of Europe by the North Sea, and on the south 
by the English Channel, only twenty-one miles wide at its narrowest point. 
To the north and west lie the vast expanse of the Atlantic Ocean. Great 
Britain, the largest of the islands, has an extraordinarily jagged coastline, 
the numerous indentations of which furnish good harbors. A number of 
rivers, navigable to small vessels, increase accessibility to the sea. In fact, 
no point in Great Britain is more than seventy miles from open water. 
Scotland comprises the mountainous northern part of Great Britain as well 
as the adjacent small islands; Wales consists of a small peninsula, also moun- 
tainous, on the west coast; and the balance of the island, for the most part 
low and rolling country, comprises England. Ireland, lying to the west of 
Great Britain and shaped somewhat like a saucer, with an irregular coast- 
line, is a central plain surrounded by green hills which are massed along the 
shores. Despite the northern latitude, the climate of the British Isles is 
characterized by v^arm winters and cool summers, and by an abundance of 
rainfall and fog. 

Influence of the Inmlar Location. In 1918 the United Kingdom consisted 
of four nations, once distinct and separate — England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. In the course of centuries the English, chiefly by conquest, had 
welded these nations into a single state. Wales was conquered in 1 356 and 
Ireland in the seventeenth century; Scotland was united to England by the 

This chapter by Frederick E. Graham, Professor of European History, San Jose 
State College. 
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Act of Union of 1707 National differences, especially those of the Irish, 
were never eradicated Nevertheless, a certain community of interests, 
ansinc' out of geographical propinquity, detachment from the mainland of 
Europe, interlocking economic interests, and common cultural experiences, 
made for homogeneity * The Inhabitants of the Bnush Isles, although not 
fully united nationally and culturally, tended to draw a sharp line of de- 
marcation between themselves and continentals This feeling was ex- 
pressed in the definition of Great Britain as “ a piece of land entirely sur- 
rounded by foreigners ” Insularity was reinforced by a code of manners 
and conduct which caused Novalis, the German Romanticist, to complain 
that “ not only England, but every Englishman is an island ” 

Lying athwart the trade routes which linked Europe with the New 
World, and commanding its chief seaports by xirtue of superior naval 
power, the British utilized the sea as a highway to world empire Espe- 
cially after the Commercial Rev'olution of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centunes, w ith its shift of the commercial center of gravity from the Med- 
iterranean to the Atlantic, England found herself at the very heart of the 
civilized w orld She w’as now in a position to exploit the advantages of her 
strategic location, her natural resources, and the enterprise of her people, 
and become, bv the nineteenth century, the w orld's greatest producer, im- 
porter, exporter, shipper, banker, and empire builder 

Guarded by their salt-water girdle, the peoples of the British Isles w ere 
able to develop their own ideas and institutions, relatively unhampered 
but not uninfluenced by European civilization Historically, they were 
constantly m touch with the mainland and felt the repercussions of all of 
its major cultural developments Being separated by water, how ever, they 
enjoyed a certain degree of independence, for continental ideas were a lit- 
tle retarded in reaching the islands and could be refashioned to suit British 
tastes Thus, although Engbsh civilization is merely a phase of European 
culture. It acquired a peculiarly local and indigenous flavor Much of the 
Englishman’s independence, his devotion to precedents, and his seemingly 
innate conservatism, derives from the conviction that his culture is pn- 
marily home grown The water barrier provided security from invasion, 
and tins made for continuity in nauonal life In fact, there were no sharp 
breaks in the history of the Engbsh people after the Norman conquest in 
the eleventh century This circumstance made for an unusual degree of 
stability in the cultural development of British peoples 
Racial Backgrounds The racial history of the British Isles is complex and 
obscure From the Upper Paleolithic period countless peoples, coming 
from all comers of Europe and northern Africa and using the sea as a high- 
way, found their way to this archipelago As Daniel Defoe said 
“ Thus from a mixture of all kinds began 
That heterogeneous thing, an Englishman " * 
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There is no homogeneous physical type in the British Isles today nor 
are its inhabitants descended from a common ancestry. In short, these 
peoples are not racially pure. On the contrary, they represent the fusion 
of innumerable invading groups which include virtually every known 
branch of the so-called white races. By far the largest single body of in- 
vaders were the Celtic-spealcing Nordics who came from northern Europe 
in the Iron Age. To these contemporaneous Britons owe more, physically 
speaking, than to any other strain, for it is from them that they inherit 
their longheadedness and gcnemlly tall stature. The earlier invasions of 
the Upper Paleolithic, Neolithic, and Bronze Ages, like the later incursions 
of the German-speaking peoples, left their physical imprints but were only 
of secondar)'^ importance. 

Ethnically speaking, then, the population of the British Isles is an ag- 
gregation of hybrids and overlapping minorities. There arc four chief 
types: English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish, corresponding to the four geo- 
graphic divisions of the islands. Among the English, the Germanic cle- 
ment is most distinctive and contributed the basis of the common language; 
in Wales the Atlnnto-A'Icditcrranean type predominates; in highlands of 
northeastern Scotland Bronze-Age and Scandinavian invaders exerted de- 
cisive ethnic influence, whereas in the M’cstcrn portion (the lowlands) the 
Atlanto-Mcditcrrancan and Irish elements arc predominant; and in Ireland 
the re-emcrgcncc of the old Palaeolithic stock', despite overlayers of other 
strains is significant. Nevertheless, it was the coming of the Nordics in 
the Iron Age which constituted the principal integrating factor in welding 
the peoples of the British Isles.'* 

The T mitorkl SiUtatiov in tpi 8 . Territorially, the First World War left 
the British Isles unchanged. A number of fonncrly German and Turkish 
possessions were placed under British mandates. These M'ill be dealt with 
presently in the discussion of the British Empire. Thus Great Britain, un- 
like most continental powers, had no problem of assimilating formerly alien 
populations or adjusting herself to new frontiers. 

The National T eniper in i^iS, Tlic national temper in 191 8 was strongly 
marked by its nostalgic longing for the pre-war mode of life. Suffering 
from war-weariness the British believed that now that the conflict was over 
it would be possible to return to the good old days with their stability, 
bank holidays, soccer tics, labor disputes, and enjoyable commonplaces. 
They were staunchly loyal to the coalition government confident that the 
Prime A'linister, David Lloyd George, who had won the war, would now 
win the peace and lead his country back to the security and prosperity it 
had known in Edwardian days.* 

Problenis Confronting Post-Wm' Britabu Resumption of the pre-war life, 
however, was impossible. Several major problems had to be solved be- 
fore normal conditions could be restored. Foreign trade, the life-blood of 
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the empire, had to he revived, if unemployment and misery were not to 
stalk the land Industry and commerce, diverted to meet the requirements 
of war, had to be readjusted to the demands of a peaceful society Places 
had to be found for millions of demobilized soldiers whose tiainmg and ex- 
perience m many cases had unfitted them for civilian life Society was in 
need of stabilization for the impoverishment of the aristocracy and the 
middle classes as a result of wartime taxation, the extensive employment of 
women the breakdown of conventional manners and morals, had all con 
tributed to its partial disintegration ® 

Furthermore, Great Britain which had entered the conflict a creditor 
nation had emerged a debtor as a result of the tenfold expansion of the na 
tional debt, non recoverable loans to her allies and loans from the United 
States War debts and currency stabilization were interrelated problems 
which had to be solved before prosperity could return In addition certain 
problems, such as the Irish question, the status of India, and Imperial re- 
lations wluch had been temporarily shelved during the war, still had to be 
faced 

The Vohtical System Great Britain was almost unique among European 
powers in that it emerged from the war with its political structure un- 
changed It remained a consututional monarchy * Although the king was 
nominally the source of authonty, all official acts being signed by him, he 
was a mere figurehead, or as has been said, a working hypothesis " Ef- 
fective pow er rested in the hands of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
This body, exercising chiefly legislative and administrative functions, dc 
rived Its authonty from the electorate and retained power only so long as 
It possessed aw orkmg majority m the House of Commons Thus, in effect, 
the Commons expressed the will of the nation and dominated the state in 
contradistinction to the House of Lords, which was a vestigial reminder 
of an aristocratic oligarchy that had passed away 

The Conservatives Liberals, and Laborites were the three principal 
parues Dunng the war, partisan nvalnes had been held in abeyance a 
truce being declared so as to cooperate m the task of winning the conflict 
This virtual erasure of part) lines and the consequent cessation of inter 
necine strife enabled a coalition government under Lloyd George to rule 
rather dictatonally over a comparaovcly muted nauon until the achieve 
ment of victory in 1918 

The Ascendancy of Lloyd George With the abrapt end of the war ac- 
companied by the announcement of the armistice terms, Lloyd George’s 
prestige stood at a level scarcely equaled by any statesman in British his- 
tory * Born m Wales m 1863, the son of poor parents, Llo) d George had 
made his wav first as a lawyer, later as aLeftisc member of the Liberal Party 
UTien the Liberals came into power in 1905 he entered the Cabinet first as 
President of the Board of Trade, later as Chancellor of the Exchequer m 
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the early days of the war he served as Minister of Munitions, becoming 
Prime Minister in December, 1916. In the dark years of strife his fertile 
imagination, infectious high spirits, native intuition, and gift for improvisa- 
tion in the face of emergencies were invaluable assets to the nation. These 
traits, combined with a genuine sympathy for the underprivileged and an 
ardent patriotism, made him an ideal war Prime Minister. Although some 
distrusted Lloyd George’s brilliance, suspecting him of superficiality, most 
Englishmen felt that no one was better fitted to cope with the difiiculties of 
liquidating the war. 

“ It was a bewildering world with all the old, familiar landmarks disap- 
pearing, and change taking place so fast and furiously that no one could say 
when it was going to stop,” says E. C. Wingfield-Stratford.® Nevertheless 
Lloyd George was confident that in a period of fiux and uncertainty he 
could provide the necessary guidance. “ Few men are capable of public 
office without the growth of a conviction that the State is unsafe in other 
hands than their own,” says Philip Guedalla.® Lloyd George determined 
to remain in office despite some restlessness in the ranks of his ill-assorted 
Liberal and Conservative colleagues. Expansively optimistic, the Prime 
Minister proclaimed the dissolution of Parliament, eight years having 
elapsed since its election, and scheduled new elections for December 14, 
1918. 

The Elections of ipi 8 . In the campaign that followed Lloyd George and 
his coalition offered the nation an attractive platform designed to appeal to 
a war-inflamed public: the punishment of German “ war criminals the 
payment of Allied war costs by the defeated nations; protection for Great 
Britain’s essential industries, especially against the dumping of goods pro- 
duced abroad by cheap labor; improved labor and housing conditions; and 
a permanent settlement of the Irish question. In urging the country to 
continue their support of his coalition he assured the electorate that he 
would “ win the peace ” and that he would create in England “ homes fit 
for heroes.” A war-weary nation could hope for little more. 

Earlier in the year Lloyd George had sponsored legislation which was 
calculated to strengthen his chances of victory at the polls. A champion 
of democracy he had lent his support to the Representation of the People 
Act which extended the franchise to 8,000,000 new voters. This act ad- 
mitted to the electorate, with minor exceptions, aU men who had attained 
twenty-one years of age and who could establish six months’ residence or 
occupation of business premises, and all women thirty years of age who 
were electors in local government or wives of electors. There was a re- 
distribution of Parliamentary seats on the basis of single-member constitu- 
encies. A large portion of the new voters could be reasonably expected to 
support the government which had granted them the franchise. 

Herbert Asquith, Lloyd George’s predecessor at 10 Downing Street, 
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denounced the government and organized the Independent Liberals The 
Labor Party w ithdrew from the coalition and presented its program to the 
electorate Certam irreconcilable Conservatives also went on their o^\m, al- 
though the bulk of the party continued to support the Prime Mimster 
The Sinn Femers, having virtually supplanted the Irish Nationalists, were 
interested primarily m Irish independence, and had little in common with 
the government Nevertheless the electorate remained loyal to Lloyd 
George, iv hose coalition v on 467 seats The Independent Liberals and the 
insurgent Conservatives obtained but 28 and 23 seats respectively The 
Labor Party increased its representation to 6 j and the Sinn Femers gained 
73 seats but the Irish delegates refused to occupy them Thus Lloyd 
George, enjoying an overwhelming majority, was enabled in January, 1919 
to organize a predominantly Conservative Ministry 
Economic Unrest after the War Itstnumph at the polls notwithstanding, 
the government soon found itself overwhelmed by economic problems 
A temporary revival of commerce and industry which immediately fol- 
lowed the \v ar rv as accompanied by a terrific rise in prices and the resump- 
tion of class \varfarc “* Beginning m 1919 an epidemic of strikes in which 
the workers demanded higher wages shorter hours, and improved labor 
conditions, threatened to demoralize economic life Labor achieved some 
advances m the form of the eight-hour day and better vages Toward 
the latter part of 19:0, however, the boom collapsed The impoverish- 
ment of England s European customers the non recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia which prevented the resumption of commerce with that country, seri- 
ous competition from the American and German goods, and shifts in 
demand, especially away from coal and British built vessels contributed to 
the economic decline In 1921 foreign trade fell jo per cent and many 
years elapsed before the pre war level was again attained 

There were grave repercussions Unemployment mounted to nearly 
2,000 000 by the end of 1921, and retail as well as wholesale prices dropped 
precipitously The business stagnation was not only prolonged but gen- 
eral, affecting every major industry 

Vloyd George’s Attempts to Hevtve Vrospertty Lloyd George acted to 
alleviate the suffering The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920 was 
modified to afford greater relief and the government set up a system of 
doles by means of which the unemployed would be kept from starvation 
These measures were mere palliatives, however, and contributed little to- 
ward a solution of the economic dilemma Prosperity could not be re- 
stored until Bntam’s export trade was recapped 

Russian leaders interested perhaps in developing closer contacts w-ith 
the Bntish workers and spreading Bolshet ik propaganda among them were 
m a receptive mood when Lloyd George, hopeful of attesting the business 
recession through the re-establishment of Russian markets, evinced a will- 
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ingness to come to terms. An Anglo-Russian trade agreement was signed 
on March i6, 1921. This provided for the resumption of commerce until 
a formal treaty should define more clearly the political relations of the 
two countries. Both signatory powers agreed to refrain from intrigue and 
propaganda in each other’s realms. Neither the treaty nor the Bolsheviks 
were popular in England nor were Lloyd George’s economic aspirations 
fulfilled. 

Another step was taken in 1 92 1 to rejuvenate British trade. An act was 
passed which levied a 33^- per cent duty on certain goods as well as a tax 
on imports from countries whose currencies were depreciated. These ar- 
rangements, it was hoped, would protect British industries and workers 
from cheap commodities produced abroad. They symbolized, however, 
the partial abandonment of the historic policy of free trade. 

The Disintegration of the Coalition. By the autumn of 1922 Lloyd 
George’s coalition was obviously disintegrating. The Conservatives who 
constituted the majority of his supporters were dissatisfied xvith the Prime 
Afinister’s Russian treaty as well as with his Irish policies discussed further 
on in this chapter. Although they approved of his partial adoption of pro- 
tectionism they had, like many people, lost confidence in his ability to 
check the depression. Then, too, Lloyd George’s foreign policy had gone 
on the rocks. His attempt to collaborate with France in a program of 
strict treaty enforcement and at the same time encourage German recov- 
ery, so as to benefit British industries, had proven a fiasco. Turkey’s rout 
of the Greeks, who had been supported by Lloyd George, further under- 
mined his prestige. In the spring of 1922 the Cabinet was on the verge of 
resigning because of internal dissension; in October, the Consen’atives, led 
by Andrew Bonar Law and Stanley Baldwin, held a party meeting at which 
at was decided to withdraw from the coalition. With the defection of the 
Conservatives Lloyd George’s workable majority vanished and he was 
compelled to resign on October 19, 1922. “ The lumbering tortoise,” says 
John Gunther, “tripped the bright sharp fox — and the era of Versailles 
was over.” 

The Trhmiph of the Conservatives. Great Britain returned to single party 
government. Bonar Law organized a conservative ministr)’’, dissolved 
Parliament, and scheduled new elections for November. He assured the 
electorate that his party, relying on traditional methods and solid virtues 
rather than Welsh wizardry, would lead the country back to prosperity. 
Lloyd George, backed by the National Liberals and a few Conscn'atives, 
made lavish promises in a vain effort to re-establish his hold on the nation. 
Asquith again headed the Independent Liberals, asserting that his group 
rather than Lloyd George’s was the true heir of the pre-war Liberals. The 
Labor Party, expanding rapidly the cause of an influx of workers protesting 
against distressing economic conditions, agitated for extensive social and 
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economic reforms The Conservatives gained a comfortable majority of 
79 To the surpnse of man) the Laboritcs secured second place with 142 
seats and thus supplanted the Liberak as His Majesty’s Opposition Lloyd 
George’s prestige, like that of the liberals, was hopelessly shattered 
The Conservatives’ triumph, however, was short-lived Bonar Law’s 
Cabinet was no better than a “ second eleven,” for he had refused to mclude 
those elder statesmen in the party who had stood by Lloyd George Con 
sequently with the exceptions of Lord Curzon as Foreign Minister and 
Baldwin as Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was a thoroughly mediocre as 
sembly To make matters worse the intelligent and conscientious Pnme 
Minister, suffering from an incurable disease, was forced to retire m May, 
1923 

The Settlement of the Amentcm Liebt Earlier m the year he had dis- 
patched Baldwin to the United States to settle the English debts Although 
Great Britain favored the cancellation of both reparations and war debts, 
It was impossible to get the United States to agree Therefore, Baldwin 
signed a funding agreement, reduang the debt from $4 715,310000 to $3,- 
788,470 000 and obligating England to make annual payments over a period 
of sixty tivo years at an average of 3 3 instead of 5 per cent interest Bald 
win s bargain received a favorable, if not enthusiastic reception, and raised 
the prestige of the government It did not, howe\ er, assure England that 
her debtors would pay or that the stabilization of the American debt w ould 
contribute to economic recovery 

The Rise of 'Baldvim With the retirement of Bonar Law, Stanley Baldw in 
became Prime Minister Although a wealthy magnate and a Cabinet 
member he was comparatively unknown Observers found it difficult to 
assess his capabilities, one journalist mquiring somew hat plaintively “ Is 
Mr Baldwin the luckiest of incompetent politicians or the subtlest of com- 
petent statesmen’ ” Modest and hardworking, although perhaps a trifle 
stodg) , he exemplified the traditional British spirit of “ muddling through ” 
It V. as Baldwin s conviction that England must resort to protection to com- 
bat the depression He held that a tariff on manufactured goods would 
curb foreign competition, relieve unemployment, prescrv e wage levels, and 
stabilize prices In determining to sponsor protection, however, Baldwin 
encountered considerable opposition He decided, therefore, to take the 
question to the people Parliament was dissolved and new elections were 
called for December 6, 1913 

The Defeat of the Conservatives Baldwin’s argument for a protective 
tariff and his recommendation of Imperial preference failed to impress the 
nation The two wings of the Liberal Party, reuniting temporarily m de- 
fense of free trade, campaigned widi considerable success agamst the gov- 
ernment More significant, however, was tfie opposition of the rapidly- 
growing Labor Party Under the leadership of J Ramsay MacDonald the 
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Laborites advanced a moderately socialistic platform including a capital 
levy on fortunes of £ 5000 and over, the nationalization of mines and rail- 
ways, better housing facilities, beneficial labor and industrial legislation, a 
broad pension system, and a revision of the Treaty of Versailles. Although 
the bulk of the electorate distrusted the more radical Labor proposals, such 
as the capital levy, many voted for its candidates, or for the Liberals in 
protest against Baldwin’s protectionism. The Conservatives won 258 seats, 
the Laborites and Liberals 19 1 and 157 respectively. 

Acknowledging defeat, Baldwin resigned. Although his party had 
more-seats than either of its two rivals it lacked a workable majority. Mac- 
Donald backed by his own party and by the Liberals who preferred his 
mild socialism to Baldwin’s protectionism, was invited to form the first La- 
bor ministry in British history. 

The First Labor Government. The advent of the Labor government 
scarcely inaugurated a millennium. Although the Laborites’ ideology- 
accepted class consciousness it rejected the principle of class warfare. Fur- 
thermore the Labor government was prevented from embarking on radi- 
cal legislation by its devotion to legal methods and parliamentary prac- 
tices. In MacDonald, a veteran politician and pacifist, it possessed a leader 
of commanding stature. He was an astute politician versed in all the subde- 
ties of his profession. After becoming Prime Minister his radicalism, un- 
kind critics whispered, disappeared in proportion to his success in gaining 
entree to aristocratic circles. 

“ The Labor Party,” said Guedalla, “ is an immediate creation of the 
industrial problem. It exists, say its friends, to solve it. It lives, say its 
enemies, by leaving it unsolved.” Dependent upon the support of the 
Liberals it was in no position to introduce the Socialist program. Instead, 
it contented itself with a few liberal measures. The McKenna war duties 
and the tax on cheap amusements were abolished; duties on tea, coffee, and 
chocolate were reduced; and through the Wheatley Bill the building of 
homes, aided by government subsidies, was encouraged. Inasmuch as un- 
employment remained at a high level the dole system, slightly modified, had 
to be continued. No attempt was made to introduce the capital levy and 
fears of a Socialist regime quickly evaporated. 

MacDonald’s government acquired its greatest prestige as a result of its 
foreign policies. The Prime Minister evinced a willingness to cooperate 
with the powers in reducing armaments and enhancing international se- 
curity, he helped to pave the way for the acceptance of the Dawes Plan and 
the Locarno treaties. Ironically, MacDonald’s policy of international co- 
operation contributed to the fall of his party. Desirous of securing British 
access to the Russian markets MacDonald granted de jure recognition to 
the Soviet government on February i, 1924. In April an Anglo-Russian 
conference met in London to renew commercial relations and settle con- 
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flicting claims Whereas the Bnmh hoped to get Russia to acknowledge 
debts to the Czarist and Kerensky regimes aggregating over £ i 000 ooo,- 
000 the Soviets ^^e^e interested m procunng a loan of 60,000,000 for 
the purchase of manufactured goods Two treaties e\ olved from the con- 
ference One reopened the Russian market bj according most favored- 
nation treatment to Bntish goods The odier stipulated that a joint 
commission should mvestigate the British debt claims and that the pro- 
posed loan should be contingent upon its findings It w as MacDonald s 
hope that the re-entry of Bntish goods into the Russian market would aid 
in combattmg the depression 

A storm of criticism greeted the treaties The Liberals withdrew their 
support from the Labontes Depnved thereby of his working majoncy 
MacDonald decided to take the issue to the people Both Liberals and 
Conservatives condemned the recognition of Russia and warned of the 
danger of Communist influence in England In the public mmd the Labor 
Party became identified with the Red peril The publication m October, 
1924 of the Zinoviev letter — alleged by some to be a forgery — lent cre- 
dence to the alarm, for it urged the workers to prepare for the impending 
revolution Fear of Bolshevism, together with MacDonald s inability to 
stimulate economic recover) , caused the defeat of the Labor government 
in the Commons on October S, 1924 The Conser\atives were returned 
to power in the elections of October 29 wnth a majenty of over 200 seats, 
wfule the representation of the Labontes and Liberals dwindled to 155 
and 36 respectively MacDonald resigned and was replaced by Bald- 
win 

Five Years of QonservnM Rule Five years of Conservative rule followed 
m which the dominant note m domestic politics was the struggle against 
the depression Baldwin and his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston 
ChurchOI, hopeful of stabilizing national finances and of re establishing 
British prestige so that * the pound would be able once more to look 
the dollar m the face, ’ restored England to the gold standard in 1915 Al- 
though generall) hailed as a step toward recovery this move actually 
raised the prices 0/ Bjirisb exports so that they bad to compere st a dis- 
advamage m foreign markets To protect die domestic market Baldwin 
secured the passage of an act authorizing certain tariff duties, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Trade and Parhament Designed to curtail 
foreign competition the scheme failed to achieve signal success On the 
contrary, the commercial and mdustnal stagnation persisted and unem- 
plo) ment tended to increase 

The Crisis in the Coal Industry The coal industry was especially hard 
hit b) the economic recession Demand for coal had decreased because 
of the development of electricity, oil, and lignite as sources of power 
France and Italy formerly dependent on Bntish supplies w ere now receiv- 
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ing deliveries of coal from Germany as partial reparation payments. Con- 
sequently the price of coal fell and British producers in an effort to reduce 
production costs asked the miners to accept a wage cut and a longer work- 
ing day. When the miners refused, the operators on July 31, 1925 an- 
nounced the termination of the existing wage schedule. The inability of 
the miners and the operators to cooperate created an impasse. 

Alarmed at the possible consequences of a total cessation of operations 
the government decided to subsidize the coal industry temporarily. It 
demanded that the wage scale of June, 1925 be maintained until May i, 
1926 and handed nearly £ 20,000,000 to the operators for that purpose. A 
Royal Commission headed by Sir Herbert Samuel then conducted a thor- 
ough investigation. Its report of March 1 1, 1926 recommended an ex- 
tensive reorganization of the industry under government supervision. In- 
asmuch as 75 per cent of British coal was produced at a loss, it declared that 
wage reductions were imperative and recommended the abandonment of 
the subsidies. With operators and miners unable to come to an agreement 
the former notified the unions that the existing wage scale would terminate 
May I . 

The “ GeJiernl Strike and Its Aftermath. A walkout of the miners on 
May 3 was accompanied by sympathetic strikes called by the Trades Union 
Congress in certain vital industries, such as the transport services and the 
printing trade. Since less than half the 6,000,000 trade union members 
were called out it was not really a general strike. Food, gas, electricity, 
sanitary and health services, and some transportation remained available, 
despite occasional difficulties. The government proclaimed a state of 
emergency and appealed for volunteers to maintain essential activities. A 
prompt response together with the hostility of the public, which regarded 
the walkout as an attempt to coerce the nation, contributed to the failure 
of the strike. On May 1 2 the general strike was called off. In July Parlia- 
ment enacted legislation establishing an eight-hour day in the mines. The 
miners did not capitulate, however, till November 19, 1926 when they ac- 
cepted a wage cut and longer hours. A permanent settlement of the diffi- 
culties in the coal industry has not been found and it took many years to 
allay the bitterness engendered by the strike of 1926. 

The aftermath of the general strike was a determined offensive by the 
Conservatives against the labor unions. In 1927 Parliament passed the 
Trades Disputes and Trades Union Act which made a general strike illegal, 
forbade picketing, and prohibited the disciplining of union members for 
refusing to participate in walkouts. The exemption of trade unions from 
legal suits was abolished and their funds were declared subject to attach- 
ment by the attorney-general. Furthermore political levies on members 
could be made only if the latter gave written consent. This provision was 
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a blow at the Labor Party which depended extensively on trade union 
funds , 

Another consequence of the stnke was the detenoration of reiaaons 
with Russia The close connections between the Third International and 
the Bntish Communist Party had been revealed in 1925 During the coal 
stnke the miners were subsidized to some extent by Russian funds and the 
Bolsheviks spread anti capitalistic propaganda in England Suspecting the 
Russian trade headquarters, Arcos, Ltd , of having purloined \ aluable doc- 
uments from the War Office, Scoilaif^ Yard raided their offices on May 1 2, 
1927 Although the documents sought were not found sufficient evidence 
of espionage and sabotage was uncovered to justify Parliament m severing 
relations with the Soviet regime shortly thereafter 
The Kefonm of the ConteTvsttves Having gained a respite because of 
the temporar) exhaustion of labor the Baldwin government sponsored a 
number of political and social reforms A suffrage law passed m 1928 en 
larged the electorate by 5,000.000 by extending the franchise to all women 
twenty-one years of age on an identical basis with men A proposal to 
democratize the House of Lords and increase its political significance was 
balked by strong opposition from the Liberals and some Conservatives An 
act providing pensions for widows, orphans, and over age workers from a 
rerirement fund contributed by the stare, the employers and the wage- 
earners, was calculated to increase social secunty At sixty five an insured 
worker could retire on his pension, but m the event of prior decease it 
w ould go to his widow and children England’s basic industries were ben- 
efited by a law w hich relieved them of about 75 per cent of their local tax 
burdens 

These attempts to foster recovery did not bnng significant results 
Over 2.000000 people were out of work in 1928 and their situation was 
becoming desperate Some new industries had been founded in southern 
England, but they were capable of absorbing only a small number of 
workers The decline of exports was chiefly responsible for England’s 
economic plight Yet m view of unsenled conditions and of foreign 
competition there w as little prospect that Great Britain would soon recover 
her primacy in w orld trade 

Some form of planmng, inv diving the unification, expansion, coopera- 
tion, and rationalization of basic industries, was vital rf Great Britain was 
to meet competition from the United States Germanj, France, and else- 
where Ownng to the fact that the Industrial Revolution had developed 
there more recently, American factones had more modem equipment and 
sopenor organization, and employed newer techniques and production 
methods than the British factones To cope with them Great Britain 
would have to “ rationalize," that is to say, modernize a large part of her 
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industrial establishment. Some progress was made along these lines in the 
chemical, electrical, tin-plate, and other industries. Out-of-date machinery 
was discarded in favor of labor-saving equipment. Unfortunately the 
gigantic costs involved discouraged corresponding advances in the older 
and more staple industries. 

In 1929 Parliament for the first time since the First World War had 
lived out its full legal life of five years. In the elections of May 30, 1929 
the economic problem was uppermost in the minds of the electorate. 
The Conservatives, as befitted their fiame, advocated the preservation of 
the status quo, contending that the rationalization of industry under private 
direction was the key to prosperity. Lloyd George, spokesman for the 
Liberals, recommended on the other hand a gigantic program of public 
works which, he asserted, would solve the unemployment problem and at 
the same time help Great Britain regain its ascendancy in world trade. 

The Labor Party proposed to regenerate the nation by transforming 
the capitalist into a socialist system through parliamentary methods. It 
advocated the nationalization of the coal, power, and transport industries, 
the repeal of the Mines Act of 1926 and the Trades Disputes and Trades 
Union Act of 1927, and suggested reforms calculated to invigorate the 
economic system and eradicate unemployment. Furthermore, it favored 
a steeply graded inheritance tax in addition to supertaxes on high in- 
comes. 

The Second Labor Government. The Laborites obtained 289 seats to the 
Conservatives 259 and the Liberals 58. Baldwin promptly resigned and 
MacDonald on June 5, 1929 organized England’s second Labor govern- 
ment. 

MacDonald’s second ministry fared little better than the first for the 
combined strength of the Conser\^atives and Liberals, exceeding that of 
the Laborites, was sufficient to prevent any Socialistic experimentation. 
During its tenure of two years the Labor government was compelled to 
content itself with such modest achievements as a bill which extended a 
weekly pension to about 500,000 Mudows unprovided for in earlier legisla- 
tion; a new unemployment insurance act designed to safeguard 1,000,000 
unemployed at any given time; a bill for the rehabilitation of the coal 
mining industry through price-fixing agreements, compulsory marketing 
methods, and possible amalgamation; and the creation of an Economic 
Advisory Council to advise the government on pertinent subjects. The 
recognition of Russia in December, 1929 upon her promise to abstain from 
subversive propaganda within the British Empire was followed in April, 
1930 by a trade treaty. This provided for mutual most-favored-nation 
treatment, the inviolability of the Russian trade offices in Great Britain, 
and a credit of $ 1 50,000,000 to finance Russian purchases in Great Britain 
during the ensuing two years. MacDonald hoped that this agreement 
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^\ould benefit the export trade and thus contribute indirectly to the 
reduction of unemployment 

The Vo-nmtim of a National Coalmon By 193 1 the whole world was in 
the throes of a depression which was bound to affect the aggravated eco- 
nomic situation Industrial production and the export trade sagged to 
lower levels, unemployment rose to a^fiooooo approximately two and 
one half times what it had been when the Labor Party took office in 1929, 
and the national budget strained by emergency demands became more 
seriously unbalanced Gold began to flow out of London and British 
financial prestige was shaken Confronted by the danger of a general 
collapse MacDonald resigned on August 24 and the Labor government 
was at an end The three parties then combined to form a National 
Coalition government headed by MacDonald Many of MacDonald’s 
Labor colleagues, who were opposed to his program of reduced doles 
and curtailed social services, refused to support the non partisan regime 
He and other Laborites who had joined the National government were 
read out of the party '* 

The Search for Proipenty In view of the gravity of the situation the 
National Coalition government adopted a vigorous course of action 
Through increased taxes and rigid economies the budget was balanced 
On September ar, 1931 the government hoping to check the dram on its 
gold reserves and stimulate trade abandoned the gold standard This 
reduced the price of the pound below the gold prices prevailing abroad 
The consequent disparity m price levels, it was hoped would encourage 
home consumption of domestic products which would now be cheaper 
than imported goods Imports would decline and exports increase since 
English producers would be m a position to undersell their competiton 
Stimulation of industry as well as foreign trade, accompanied by a gradual 
rise in prices, was anticipated 

In addition the Conservatives demanded and MacDonald assented to a 
high tariff Lloyd George’s Liberals as traditional free traders, refused 
to support the measure MacDonald therefore appealed to the nation for 
vyo«>\sppcartvrr4^theira\e4Timdtc\-ions5otOcttfDeri7, 193T Campaign- 
ing as Nationalists MacDonald s Conservative, National Liberal and Na- 
tional Labor supporters decisively defeated their opponents The gov- 
ernment secured a majority of nearly 500 m the Commons as its two 
nvals dwindled to 4 and 51 seats respectively The Conservatives alone 
had 471 seats making them the dominant clement m the coalition 

During the next few years the Nationalists had to wrestle with three 
interrelated problems the establishment of a favorable trade balance, 
Unemployment, and balancing the budget In tackling the first the gov- 
ernment reverted to protection On March i, 1932 a tariff law was en- 
acted which levied a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on manufactured goods 
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but exempted certain raw products and other materials. Later a special 
tariff commission was created which was authorized to raise duties as 
much as loo per cent on imports from countries that discriminated against 
British goods. People were urged to “ Buy British ” and “ Buy Empire,” 
pay income taxes in advance, and turn in gold to counteract foreign gold 
withdrawals. Furthermore by using the protective tariff as a basis for 
bargaining Great Britain was able to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
M'ith other countries, especially Germany, Argentina, Denmark, and Rus- 
sia. The Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa which met in 1932 
arranged a .system of Imperial preferences (favorable tariffs among the 
members of the British Commonu'calth) but the net gains to England were 
relatively slight since the dominions wanted to protect their own markets. 

Attempts u'erc also made by the government to regenerate industrj^ 
and agriculture. Devices somewhat resembling the American New Deal 
were adopted which provided for the obligatory fixing of wages and 
prices, the control of marketing, the scrapping of obsolete equipment, and 
the semi-official supervision of industry. Governmental subsidies were 
forthcoming in this process of rationalization. Agriculture was aided 
mainly through direct subsidies and procc.ssing taxes, as well as by pro- 
tective tariffs and import quotas. Parliament pa,sscd a law which virtually 
guaranteed the British farmer Si. 00 per bushel of u'hcat. One of the most 
notable of post-war reforms was a gigantic slum clearance and housing 
program. By the summer of 1935 some 2,500,000 houses had been built, 
of which approximately 1,000,000 were constructed after 1931.^° About 
half were partly financed, directly or indirectly, by government subsidies. 
Retail business in certain parts of England was stimulated correspondingly. 
In certain areas, however, such as South Wales, the noith of England and 
Scotland, the economic situation remained desperate despite the govern- 
ment’s efforts to stimulate economic life through the construction of 
roads and railways, and the revival of business enterprises.-® 

During the first two years of the National government the number 
of unemployed rose steadily, reaching an all-time high of 3,000,000 at the 
end of 1932. The ensuing years, however, showed great improvement. 
In 1935 the numbc" of unemployed fell belou- 2,000,000 for the first time 
since 1930; by 1937 i was down to 1,300,000. Then came a business reces- 
sion with its invit?' ic concomitant of increased unemployment. A vast 
rearmament program together with compulsory conscription in 1939 
drained the ranks of the idle and by the summer of 1939 the unemployed 
totaled 1,200,000. 

Balancing the budget was no easy task. Although the budget of 193 1- 
1932 was balanced on paper it was necessary to persuade the citizenry to 
pay taxes in advance. By readjusting the government’s loans and stopping 
war debt payments to the United States in 1933 British finances were im- 
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proved Taxes were reduced and the salary cuts of government officials 
and employees restored Dangerous international tension, however, com- 
pelled Great Britain m 193d to launch an extensive na\ al building program, 
the first step toward comprehensive rearmament These efforts to revamp 
the nation’s defenses frustrated attempts to balance the budget, for despite 
increases m taxes large deficits began to pile up annually 

The Nauonal Coalition retained the confidence of the nation On 
June 7, 1935 MacDonald resigned on the grounds of ill-health and Stanley 
Baldwin became Prime Minister, retaining the same Cabinet with only a 
few changes In October he dissolved Parliament and called for elections 
on November 14 Waging the campaign chiefly on the basis of his foreign 
policy which called for collaboration with the League of Nations — a poll 
of 10000,000 voters had recently endorsed the League and its sanctions 
against Italy -- the Baldwin government sailed to easy victory, although its 
majority was reduced from about 400 to 1 50 During the 1930’s Sir Oswald 
Mosley organized a British Fascist Party which became increasingly anu- 
Communist and anti Semiuc Ic never gamed much public support de- 
spite the misery engendered by the depression 

The Dynasttc Cnsis George V died on June jo, 1936, aged 70, and was 
succeeded by his son, Edward Vlll Before the date set for his coronation, 
however, Edward was compelled to renounce the throne and go into exile 
The crisis arose because of the young kings determination against the 
advice of his ministers to marry Mrs Walhs Simpson, nvice-divorced 
Amencan w oman Ic had become a question as to whether the will of the 
monarch should prevail oxer that of the government Perceiving the im- 
passe Edward abdicated on December lo in favor of his brother, the Duke 
of York On the following daj Parliament passed the Abdication Act and 
regulated the succession of George VI to the throne 
The Chamberlain Government In the Spring of 1937 Baldwin, too, dis- 
appeared from the public scene Neville Chamberlain, next m line among 
Conservative leaders, was invited to form a new government His minis- 
try, like that of Baldwin, was based on the National Coalition and, though 
^redntmnanjly OiaseCTatoit, csiwawA'l Wferd L'lbtsils vni 

Chambetlam had to continue the fight against the depression for the 
slight business boom of 1936 and 1937 follow ed by a serious recession 
The adverse trade balances were the largest in British history m 1937 and 
1938, unemployment was again on the rise, and the public debt despite 
higher taxes soared to an all time high of 8 000 000,000 in 1938 Preoc- 
cupied by foreign problems as a result of German, Italian and Japanese 
aggression, Chamberlain could do little to solve domestic problems 
Nevertheless the government m 1937 decided to nationalize the mines by 
1942 and agreed to mdemmfy the 4000 owners to the extent of /664J0,- 
000 In 1937 Chamberlain announced a five-year plan of rearmament. 
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involving expenditures of J[ 300,000,000 annually, some of it to be defrayed 
by loans, but the bulk derived from an excess profits tax and higher income 
taxes. By 1939 the per capita tax burden in Great Britain was twice that 
of the United States while the enormous defense and war budgets brought 
great increase in the national debt. 

The Recrrmameiit Frogram. Preoccupation with defense and with foreign 
affairs forced Chamberlain to shelve after 1938 a number of projected 
social and economic reforms. The government concentrated most of its 
attention on the production of aircraft, warships, munitions, air-raid shel- 
ters, and other war material. Even before the outbreak of war in Sep- 
tember, 1939, the British industrial structure was artificially stimulated 
and distorted as a consequence of preparedness. There was a slight in- 
crease in unemployment due to the dislocation of peace industries. The 
doubling of the Territorial Army by voluntary enlistment in March, 1939 
and the adoption of universal conscription absorbed much of the available 
man power. In preparation for enemy air attacks the country on April 18, 
1939 was divided into eighteen regional units each under a commissioner 
endowed with broad executive and administrative authority. On August 
29 the Emergency Powers Act by endowing the government with full 
authority over industrial production, agriculture, transportation, com- 
munication, navigation, and pricesj_set t\p what was tan^mount to a dic- 
tatorship in the event of war. 

The Roots of British Foreign Policy. British foreign policy has been de- 
termined by geographic factors.^® The British Isles, situated on the 
exposed flank of Europe, are in close proximity to, and economically 
dependent upon, that continent. In addition Great Britain is the center 
of a vast world empire. In modern times she has been confronted with 
the dual necessity of insuring her own defense, food supplies, and raw 
materials, and maintaining communications with her Imperial possessions. 
In other words Britain’s primary interests have been, speaking broadly, 
independence and trade. To safeguard these interests is the chief re- 
sponsibility of her diplomats and armed forces. 

It is characteristic of British foreign policy not to look far ahead. 
Unlike most continei:[r'il powers Britain is a satiated state. Possessing the 
world’s largest empire, vast wealth, abundant resources, and strategic 
bases, she has advocated, naturally enough, preservation of the status quo. 
As a “ have ” power, in contradistinction to “ have-not ” states like Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, she has been mainly concerned with the retention 
rather than increase of her extensive possessions. In view of the multi- 
plicity and variety of her interests and of those of her empire, Britain has 
been unable to work out a long-range or uniform course of action. There- 
fore she has had to muddle through to make compromises to fit changing 
conditions. This constant trimming of the sails to the wind, resulting in 
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frequent uncertainties, vacillation and occasional reversals of policy, has 
endowed British foreign relations with the quality of opportunism The 
British have preferred to meet situations as they arise rather than follow 
a preconceived plan As Frederick the Great remarked The English 
have no sj’stem ” 

r*e Balance of Pouer Perhaps the only constant mBntish foreign policy 
is Its devotion to the balance of power m Europe In fact for the British, 
in view of the fact that a dominant state might exclude their goods from 
continental markets, it is almost a law of nature Great Britain has cham- 
pioned the Open Door and the rights of small nations not simply out of 
altruism, but because it has feared the nse of a dominant continental pov, er 
Such a power might seize the strategic Channel ports and jeopardize British 
commerce The Bntish have therefore upheld the Western state system 
and fought any nation which threatened to subjugate its European neigh- 
bors Hence England’s histone opposition to Charles V, Louis XlV, 
Napoleon, William II, and Hitler 

“ Splendid Isolation ” The foreign policy of Great Britain down to about 
1500 has been described as " splendid isolation ” Her insularity afforded 
complete immunity from invasion as well as a free hand in international 
relations Great Britain could remain aloof from continental politics, if 
she so desired, or she could project herself into the European scene by 
diplomatic or military intervention, deftly avoiding long term policies 
or continental commitments 

After 1900 Great Britain’s isolauon became less splendid as Europe 
was divided into two rival coalitions, both hostile to England Thence- 
forth she w as compelled to seek fnends in order to protect her empire 
and her commerce As a consequence she allied herself with Japan m 1901 
and later with France and Russia in the diplomatic bloc known as the 
Triple Entente After o\ erthcowing its rival, the Tnple Alliance, m the 
First World War, the Entente was dissolved Thereupon the Bntish, 
eschewing new continental commitments and suspicious of the post-war 
militarism of France and her allies, reverted to traditional isolation Great 
Bmam ■)T)int6 -Ave League oS l^ations tut many ol 'tier statesmen were 
frankly skeptical as to its capacity to foster collective security and dis- 
armament Eventually public opinion m the British Isles crystallized m 
fa\or of the League, as was revealed by the poll of 1935 m which an over- 
whelming number of voters signified their desire to cooperate with the 
League to restrain aggressor nations By this time Great Britain had 
virtually abandoned isolation and stood forth as one of the chief protago- 
nists of collective security The dwindhng of her otvn security as a result 
of the development of aircraft, submarines, and other instruments of war 
together w ith the rising menace of totahtanan states, such as Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, impelled Great Britain to enter mto closer diplomatic 
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relations with the continental democracies. In entering into alliances with 
France and other countries Great Britain assumed mutual guarantees and 
continental responsibilities which signified the renunciation, perhaps per- 
manently, of isolation. 

The Tradition of Naval Supremacy. Great Britain’s dependence on sea- 
going commerce, the variety and far-flung distribution of her Imperial 
possessions, and the corresponding problems of defense, made it imperative 
that she maintain a preponderance of scapower against any possible com- 
bination of enemies. Before 1914 she generally maintained a naval ratio 
of 2 to I as compared with the second ranking power, or to put it dif- 
ferently, a fleet equal to those of the second and third ranking powers 
combined. Although Great Britain’s naval supremacy was indisputable, 
it annoyed only those who endeavored to challenge her primacy. After 
1919 the financial burdens of maintaining such naval preponderance to- 
gether with improved relations with the United States induced the British 
to accept parity with the Americans. This arrangement achieved at the 
Washington and London Naval conferences, to which we have already 
referred, signified the abandonment of traditional policy but it brought 
closer Anglo-American cooperation in the post-war years. 

Devotion to the Status Quo. The economic recovery of Europe involving 
obviously peace, disarmament, and general security, was beneficial to the 
British for it would enable them to increase their continental trade and 
investments. Also, a conciliated Islamic world in the Near and Middle 
East was essential for a country which ruled so many Moslems. An orderly 
China and a prosperous Japan were likewise compatible with British in- 
terests. In fact tlie greater the prosperity of the world the brighter the 
prospects were for economic revival in the British Isles. Therefore the 
British were hostile to such disturbing movements as Communism, Fascism, 
and National Socialism calculated to destroy the status quo and by so doing 
weaken the international foundations upon which the fortunes of Great 
Britain and her empire rested. British statesmen in the years before the 
Second World War carried on a policy of appeasement in the dwindling 
hope of preserving peace for Great Britain had nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose by war. 

Natural Resources. Great Britain’s natural economy has been largely 
determined by geographic considerations. In the first place the British 
Isles have an abundance of natural resources, particularly coal and iron. 
Professor H. S. Jevons predicted that coal reserves, which he estimated at 
197,000,000,000 tons in 1915, would suffice for four or five centuries at 
the prevailing rate of production. The annual output was valued at about 
$900,000,000. Britain has ranked third in the world production of iron 
and steel. In addition there are sizable deposits of limestone, igneous rock, 
zinc and tin, and some copper. Oil shale is also found in Great Britain and 
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there are small seepages of ml, but petroleum production is negligible 
Aside from mineral resources Great Britain has a climate suitable for farm- 
ing, grazing, and cotton spinmng The highlands of Scotland, North 
Wales, and Cumberland in addition to the rivers of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and North Derbyshire have furnished power for steam turbines and elec- 
trical appliances Finall) Britain’s insular location athwart the mam trade 
routes, as stated before, has made accessible the raw materials, foodstuffs, 
and markets of the world 

Agriculture Agriculture is the largest single industry in the country, 
affording employment to about 1,300000 people Over 45,000000 of 
an approximated 56,343,000 available acres are ordinarily devoted to 
farming In general culm ation is more intense in England than in other 
parts of the British Isles and more persons are supported there per acre 
Wheat, harlej , oats, potatoes and miscellaneous vegetables are the leading 
crops, the agricultural output totaled ^175 000,000 m 1915 Stock rais- 
ing IS significant, cattle normally accounts for about 40 per cent of the 
annual output The size and density of the population, however, is too 
great to enable domestic production to meet Bniish needs In normal years 
It IS necessary to import 80 per cent of the breadstuffs and fruit, 50 per 
cent of the eggs, daury products and meat, and 33 percent of the vegetables 
and fish consumed m the British Isles Dunng both the First and the 
Second World Wars the area under cultivation w as enlarged as unusual 
exertions were made to increase the food supply 

Industry Manufacturing along with mining and foreign trade has been 
the backbone of British economic strength An idea of its tremendous 
significance can be gained by noting the value of the outputs of \anous 
industncs for a recent, normal year food, drink, and tobacco, $3,163,- 
815,000, ships, vehicles, and other engineering products, $2,366,195,000, 
textiles, $2,220,000,000, public utilities, $1,700,000,000, iron and steel 
$1,400,000,000, chemicals, $950,000000, building and contracting, $935,- 
000000, paper and printing, $900,000,000, clothing, $860,000,000, non- 
ferrous metal, $520,000000, clay and building materials, $520,000,000, 
timber, I340 000,000, leather, $165,000,000 In recent years there has 
been a decrease in the number of persons engaged in personal services, 
textile trades, especially cotton, and clothing, woodworking and building 
trades On the other hand, there have been increases in metal and chemi- 
cals, engmeenng, shipbuilding, and housing industries as well as m govern- 
ment service, sports, and entertainment Agriculture, although important, 
is dwarfed by manufacturing with respect to the volume and value of its 
products and the number of persons employed Only the United States 
and Germany have shown comparable industrialization 
Torngn Trade Dependence on foreign trade was the inevitable result of 
Great Britain s agricultural and industnal progress The inadequacy of 
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minerals and foodstuffs as stated above necessitated large imports. Britain 
exchanged its manufactures, its shipping and banking securities for food- 
stuffs and vital raw materials, such as rubber, petroleum, cotton, and wool. 
Consequently overseas markets were indispensable since large-scale pro- 
duction created enormous surpluses which had to be sold. In other words, 
foreign trade was the life blood of the British economic system. During 
1938 shipments of imports and exports combined reached the staggering 
total of 127,253,000 tons valued respectively at §4,199,965,000 and §2,300,- 
956, 000. It is not surprising, therefore, that the government, as we have 
seen, should devote much of its efforts to the protection and encourage- 
ment of foreign trade. 

Social Vroblems. A number of social problems had arisen partly as a 
result of the economic situation.-'* One of these was the uneven dis- 
tribution of property, 2 per cent of the population controlling 64 per 
cent of the wealth. Whereas a minority was rich or comparatively 
well off, the masses were very poor or destitute. If industry or com- 
merce slackened many more would be thrown out of work. Thus the 
whole question of social security'^ was closely related to the economic 
situation. 

Furthermore, such problems as slum clearance, public hygiene, mal- 
nutrition, and unemployment derived from the maldistribution of wealth. 
Class consciousness was increasing, and in the eyes of some, this was a 
disturbing symptom, for it presaged class w'arfare. The government was 
endeavoring through beneficial legislation to solve some of these social 
problems, but the outbreak of \var in 1939 necessitated the shelving of the 
reform program. What the future holds few have the temerity to 
predict. 

Literature. The post-war period witnessed something of a revolution in 
English literature. Such stalwarts as George Bernard Shaw (1856- ), 

H. G. Wells (1866- ), G. K. Chesterton (1S74-1936), and John Gals- 

worthy (1867-1933) were still writing brilliant plays, novels, and essays, 
but their philosophy and approach to their art w'as essentially pre-war. 
Preoccupied with political and social issues, their works, despite the prev- 
alence of subtlety, humor, satire, and insight into character, were not 
typical of the post-war era. Leading younger v'riters like Aldous Huxley 
(1894- )? David Garnett (1892- ), Richard Aldington (1892- 

), Robert Graves (1895- ), and the three Sitxvells (Sachaverell, 

Osbert, and Edith), were more in tune with the age. The horrors of the 
war had made them disillusioned and blase, and their fiction and non- 
fiction contained biting satires on the frivolities and pretensions of English 
society. To them, ethics, moral ideas, the responsibilities of the individual, 
and concern with political and social problems, were manifestations of an 
outworn civilization. They preferred to assume that life was senseless and 
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farcical, that social and political problems were absurd, and that progress 
was an illusion 

There ere other significant figures D H La'vrence (1885-1930), 
neurotic and preoccupied -nith sex, exerted through his novels a potent 
influence on his contemporaries So did Lytton Strachey (1880-1932), 
whose biographies of Victorian luminaries and of Queen Elizabeth, are 
masterpieces of iconoclasm and established 2 style which others tried to 
emulate H G Wells, m his passion for leveling, also helped to dethrone 
historical heroes by showing that they were really but ordinary persons 
What has been called hiS “ little man complex ‘ appealed to a disillusioned 
post war generation which, if it could not climb to high places, could flatter 
Its ego by dragging idols from their pedestals To many, the Irishman, 
James Joyce (1882-1941), was the most significant figure m English 
letters His Utysies, depicting the sensuous and intellectual lives of 
average Dubliners, revealed not only remarkable originality of style and 
method, but summed up the disillusionment, the rejection of spintual 
values, the emphasis on materialism, which marked the post war gen- 
eration Of Joyce’s hero one cntic has remarked “ Here is the Small- 
est Man stripped naked, exposed in all his squalor, his meanness, his 
filth " “ 

In general, English literature after 1918, despite its cynicism, neuroti- 
CBm,and lack of moderation, upheld the traditionally high level of previous 
eras If there were fewer solid masterpieces than m the Victorian age, 
there u as greater variety and perhaps a more rcahsuc approach to the prob- 
lems of life 

Art and Architecture The painting of post-war Britain was not of com- 
manding significance The failure of British painters to produce out 
standing works was due partly to an inferiority complex, the feeling that 
continental artists could not be excelled As a contemporary wrote 
“English form is normally a stone below Erench At any given moment 
the best painter in England is unlikely to be better than a first race man m 
the French second class ’’ There were important painters, of whom Sir 
Wiiiiam Orpen (1878-1931) and Augustus John (1878- ) are perhaps 

outstanding, but the source of their inspiration and stjle was mostly 
European In etching and sculpture contemporary Britons rank among 
the greatest m the world Jacob Epstein (1880- ), an Amencan domi- 

ciled in England, catnes on the great uaditions of Rodm, his busts and com- 
positions have great strength and ongmabty Sir D Y. Cameron ( 1865- 
), Sir Mmrhead Bone (1876- ), James McBey (1883- ), and 

Dame Laura Kmght, among others, have raised the art of line dra wing and 
etching to a perfection never seen before m British art 

In architecture Great Bntam has failed to participate m the fructify- 
ing movements emanating from the cononent and the Umted States M- 
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though many modernistic buildings have been built, most Englishmen, 
deeply individualistic and traditional, have resented them. 

Mmic. Although rich in folk music and in musical forebears such as 
Henry Purcell (1658-1695) English music failed to keep pace with con- 
temporaneous developments in Europe. It became intellectually bankrupt 
after Handel and there was a stagnation in taste as English composers 
slavishly imitated the works of Liszt, Mendelssohn, and others. It was 
not until the twentieth century that native genius showed signs of emanci- 
pation. By that time Sir Edward Elgar (1857-1934) through his sym- 
phonies and other works, had re-established the prestige of English music. 
His compositions did not display remarkable originality but they revealed 
a mastery of technique. Equally significant were the works of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams (1872- ) and Gustav Theodore Holst (1874-1934) 

which displayed both independence of academic tradition and devotion to 
artistic originality. Frederick Delius (1862-1934) also achieved inter- 
national recognition. The fertile technique and vigor of the works of 
these composers was evidence of a healthy, if somewhat belated, revival of 
English musical genius.^^ 

Great Britain on the Eve of War. By 1939 Great Britain despite many 
vicissitudes seemed to have recovered from the First World War. Tradi- 
tional liberties and established customs had been preserved. In contrast 
to the totalitarian states her educational system was free of militant ideolo- 
gies and regimentation. All religious faiths were tolerated and although 
the Anglican Church was the official one, membership therein was not 
prescribed. At the outbreak of the Second World War Great Britain ap- 
peared in the eyes of contemporaries, friends and foe alike, as the chief 
European stronghold of democracy. 


Ireland 

The Irish Question. The emergence of an independent Ireland was one 
of the significant developments in the post-war British history.-® The 
Irish question agitated the British Parliament for a century before the War. 
In 1914 Ireland was on the verge of revolution over the third Home Rule 
Bill. For religious and economic reasons the Protestants of Ulster pre- 
ferred to fight rather than be united with Ireland. On the other hand the 
majority of the Irish people, who were Catholic, were equally determined 
that the island should be united under an Irish parliament. With the out- 
break of war home rule was postponed'. The Irish Nationalists, a party 
which inherited the liberal traditions of the nineteenth century, were 
content with home rule; but the extremely nationalistic Sinn Feiners were 
prepared to resort to violence in order to obtain complete independence.^® 
The Easter Rebellion of 1916 led by the Sinn Feiners and aided by the 
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Germans resulted in the proclamation of a republic It was promptly 
crushed however, by the English and an armed peace persisted until the 
end of the War 

The Moxement for Independence In the elections of 1918 the quesuon 
of independence was the major issue m Ireland The Sinn Feiners, who 
now styled themselves the Irish Republican Partj, secured 73 seats in the 
Commons as compared to 6 for the Nationalists Instead of taking their 
seats m London the Irish Republicans proclaimed a republic and consti- 
tuted themselves an Irish Parliament the Dail Eireann, v> hich met m Dublin 
on January ai, 1919 Delegates were sent to the Pans Peace Conference 
but they failed to secure admission De Valera, a mathematician and 
patnot “ who would no more have dreamed of compromising than he 
would of making polite concessions in the working of an equation,” was 
elected President, a mimstry was chosen, and Ireland found herself in a 
virtual state of war with Great Britain 

The Government of Ireltmd Act {>920) Lloyd George undertook in 

1920 to solve the Irish question He sympathized with Irish aspirations for 
home rule, but was unalterably opposed to full independence Further- 
more he was unwilling to compel the su Protestant counties to submit to 
union with the Catholic majority Accordingly the Government of Ire- 
land Act was promulgated on December 13, 1920 which separated Ulster 
from the rest of Ireland Each was granted home rule and a Parliament but 
certain powers and Imperial services were reserved for the British Parha 
menc in which the two sections of Ireland were to be represented A 
Council of Ireland, elected by the two Irish Parliaments and designed to 
harmonize the relationships and interests of the two sections, was to be 
established Ulster acquiesced in the new plan but the rest of Ireland re- 
jected the arrangement and flared into revolt 

Establishment of the Irish Free State Determined to liquidate the prob- 
lem the British were willing to grant further concessions Months of 
fighting and negotiations followed before the Smn Feiners on December 6, 

1921 accepted a treaty setting up the Irish Free State This arrangement 
put Ireland, except for Ulster, on the same constitutional basis as the self- 
governing domimons The six Protestant counties remained subject to 
the Act of 1920 A schism was provoked among the Sinn Feiners when 
the Dail Eireann approved the Anglo Irish treaty In protest De Valera 
resigned the presidency and was succeeded by Arthur Griffith When the 
Dail Eireann was comerted into the ^liamcnt of the Free State De 
Valera s followers withdrew A provisional government under the direc- 
tion of Michael Collins continued to function and proceeded to the task 
of drafting a constitution Rather than submit to the new regime De 
Valera and other irreconcilables plunged die country into civil war which 
was crushed in the spring of 1923 only after bitter fighting 
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The Irish Free State was something of an anomaly,®’^ I-Iaving achieved 
dominion status by virtue of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 it began to 
organize a system of government. In September, 1922 a provisional Parlia- 
ment met and elected William Cosgravc, a moderate, President and chair- 
man of the provisional regime. Tiicn on October 25 it adopted a constitu- 
tion which acknowledged the nominal authority of the king who was to 
be represented in Dublin by a governor-general Real executive power, 
however, was vested in an executive council or ministry which was directly 
responsible to the Bail (the lower house of the legislature). The upper 
house or Semmd Eireami consisted of sixty members elected for twelve 
years; it had no authority to amend money bills and only a suspensive veto 
on other legislation. The Bail elected on a basis of universal suffrage and 
proportional representation was the dominant body with a position analo- 
gous to the British House of Commons. With the assent of the king the 
new constitution went into effect on December 6, 1922. In the first parlia- 
mentary elections held in August, 1923 the I'rcc State Party headed by 
Cosgrave and Kevin O’Higgins gained 63 scats out of a total of 153, as 
compared to 44 for Dc Valera’s Republicans. As a result, Cosgravc was 
enabled to remain in office. 

Problems Confronting the Irish Free State. A number of difficult prob- 
lems confronted the Irish Free State. One of these arose out of the refusal 
of Dc Valera’s followers, v’ho in protest against the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
had recently been in revolt against the Irish Free State, to take their scats 
or to cooperate with the government. Even after Dc Valera had made 
peace with the state many of his followers refused to do so. Instead, styling 
themselves the Irish Republican Army they freed themselves from Dc 
Valera’s control and continued to agitate for a fully united and inde- 
pendent Ireland. They perpetrated a number of outrages, including 
assassinations, in their attempts to sabotage the Free State. In 1927 De 
Valera and his party took the oath of allegiance to the new regime and 
re-entered Irish politics. 

Another vexatious question concerned the boundary between the Free 
State and Northern Ireland. The latter insisted on retaining the boundary 
prescribed by the Act of 1920. But the treaty of 1921 stipulated that a 
new boundary should be drawn by a commission of three, one each to be 
designated by the Free State, Northern Ireland, and Great Britain. Upon 
the refusal of Northern Ireland to select a member, the British appointed 
one for her. The situation along the border was so tense, however, that 
it seemed better to compromise. Accordingly the boundary of 1920 was 
retained, the approval of the Free State being won by canceling her share 
of the United Kingdom debt as of 1921. 

Cosgrave’s government in addition to restoring order enacted a num- 
ber of needed reforms. The administrative system xvas revamped through 
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the consolidation of overlapping departments and services, and the reform 
and increased centralization of local government The judiciary was 
reorganized, the pohce force reduced, the system of pubhc relief re- 
modeled, and the educational program modcrmzed Agriculture was 
benefited through additional land purchase legislation, the sugar-beet in- 
dustry was introduced, and a scheme for electrifymg the Shannon River 
was adopted Despite the expenditures involved in these achievements 
the national budget was balanced As an expression of Irish nationalism 
the Gaelic language was revived and made compulsory for civil servants 
and lawyers, many family and place names were Gaehcizcd, and Gaelic 
appeared on the coins and postage stamps of the Free State Its use did not 
become universal, however, for many were unable to comprehend it and 
continued to rely on English 

The Rise of Be Valera After 1930 the Free State, like the rest of the 
vorld, was engulfed by the great depression As everywhere people 
blamed the government for their economic and social ills Manufacturers 
denounced its unwillingness to enact a high tariff while farmers condemned 
Its restrictions on agricultural exports There were widespread demands 
for the cancelation of the land annuities and other obligations to the 
British The Irish Republican Army and other ami governmental bodies 
resumed their activities and frequently resorted to terroristic methods 
Cosgtave’s government replied in October, 1931 by outlawing the Irish 
Republican Army and eleven other organizations A military tribunal was 
created to try persons accused of sedition and terrorism Soon the jails 
Mere filled with malcontents but Cosgrave’s popularity was destroyed as 
a result of these repressive measures In the parliamentary elections of 
February, 1932 Cosgrave’s followers secured only 65 scats as compared to 
72 for De Valera’s party, Ftaima Fail When tbe Labonics who held the 
balance of power threw their support to De Valera, he xvas elected Presi- 
dent of the executive council ** 

The Attempt to Sever Sntish Ties De Valera now undertook to carry 
out the platform which he had presented to the nation m the election 
tampaign Aiming at pobtica'i and economic seli-sufiiciency lor Tire it 
included the abolition of the oath of allegiance to the king, the retention 
bv the Irish treasury of the land annuities due to the Bntish, the creation 
of a protective tariff, and the repeal of the Pubhc Safety Act of October, 
•93 • suspension of the last named legislation permitting the release 
of many political prisoners and the resumption of drills by the Irish Re- 
public Amy was the first step in the realization of De Valera’s program 
After Anglo Insh negotiations concemmg land annuities had failed Ire- 
land withheld the payment of due on July 21, 1932 The 

Bntish retaliated b\ levying a heavy duty on Irish imports and De Valera 
countered by prohibitive tariffs on Bntish goods A trade war followed 
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which hit Ireland, 90 per cent of whose exports went to Great Britain, 
very hard. Since payments were not made they helped to balance the 
Irish budget. Approval of De Valera’s policies was forthcoming in the 
parliamentary elections of January 24, 1933 which returned a clear-cut 
majority for the Fiamia Fail. 

De Valera was determined to sever the political connection with 
Great Britain. In May, 1933 the oath of allegiance was abolished; then 
the approval of the Governor-General of acts passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment was repudiated; and the right of appeal from Irish courts to the 
British Privy Council was abolished. Later foreign diplomats were in- 
structed to present their credentials to the President rather than to the 
Governor-General; Free State instead of British citizenship was prescribed. 
The Free State officially ignored the twenty-fifth anniversary and the 
death of George V in 1936. No representative was sent to his funeral nor 
was Edward VIII or George VI proclaimed king in Dublin. 

The attempts to achieve economic self-sufficiency through the en- 
couragement of local industry were not successful. Instead they con^ 
tributed to the serious decline of foreign trade, increased living costs, and 
large governmental deficits. In 1936 De Valera retreated to the extent 
of entering into a trade agreement with Great Britain. This reduced the 
duties on many British commodities, especially coal and cement, while 
London reciprocated with respect to livestock and meat. 

Opposition to De Valera. Dissatisfaction with De Valera’s policies soon 
crystallized in the founding of an organization headed by General Owen 
O’Duffy, known as the “ Blue Shirts.” Its ranks were recruited from the 
Cosgravites, from those who resented the Free State Treaty of 1921, or 
were embittered over the results of the trade war with Great Britain. The 
Blue Shirts frequently resorted to incendiarism and violence which neces- 
sitated strong-arm methods on the part of De Valera. He was forced to 
revive the Public Safety Act of 1^31. All subversive organizations in- 
cluding the Blue Shirts and the Irish "Republican Army were outlawed, and 
the jails were again filled with political agitators. 

The Constitution of ipsi- In April, 1937 De Valera presented the Free 
State with a new constitution. Proclaiming the independence and sov- 
ereignty of the Irish nation it made no mention of Great Britain or its king. 
Instead it provided for a President elected for a seven-year term by direct 
vote of the people who would be the nominal head of the state, henceforth 
known as Eire. Actual executive power was to be exercised by the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet which were responsible to the Dail. The bi- 
cameral parliamentary system was retained. In the elections of July i the 
new constitution was approved by about 56 per cent of the voters and 
as a consequence went into operation on December 29. The elections de- 
stroyed De Valera’s workable majority and again placed him in a position 
of dependence on the support of the Labor Party. 
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The Termnanon of Anglo-Irish Disputes Meanwhile the Insh President 
tried to adjust amicably the outstanding difficulties with Great Britain 
After lengthy negoaations with Chamberlain three agreements were made 
on April 25, 1938 These provided for (i) the withdrawal of British naval 
and military forces from Eire and the assumpaon by the latter of responsi- 
bihty for her ot\n defense, (2) the payment by Eire to Great Britain of 
10,000,000 by November 30, 1938 as a final settlement of the land an- 
nuities, (3) annual payments of ^^250,000 until 1987 to Great Britain for 
certain property damages, (4) the cancellation of the retaliatory duties 
adopted by Great Britam and Eire during their trade war, and (5)2 treaty 
designed to re establish Anglo Irish trade on mutually beneficial lines 
These agreements seemed to have terminated the Anglo-Irish disputes but 
the) left Eire’s position with respect to the Empire uncertain and ill- 
defined 

The prestige accruing to De Valera from this settlement enabled hun 
to strengthen his position He dissolved the Datl and scheduled new elec- 
tions for June 17, 1938 Pubhc approval of his policies was registered to 
the extent of giving Fianva Fail a decisive majority In order to heal the 
wounds hngcnng from recent internal strife De Valera and Cosgrave, as 
leaders of Eire’s nv o largest political parties, agreed to offer the presidency 
to Douglas Hyde, a distinguished historian The fact that he vas a 
Protestant, although an ardent nationalist, wras a gesture of reconciliation 
to Ulster, whose union w ith Eire was suU sought On May 4, 1939 Hyde, 
m default of anj. rival candidates, was chosen President by acclamation 
Eire at the Oittbreak of War New complications plagued Eire m 1939 
The Insh Republican Army impatient at Dc Valera’s failure to bring about 
the incorporation of Northern Ireland engaged m bombings and other dis- 
turbances, hoping to embarrass the authontics in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, and Eire Officials in all three countnes cooperated in the sup- 
pression of this lawlessness but their efforts were not altogether successful 
for the subterranean organization of the Insh Republican made it difficult 
to apprehend and punish them On May 3 1, 1939 an Offenses Against the 
State Act was passed which legalized the death penalty and detention for 
treasonable acts De Valera was still hopeful of uniting the two parts of 
Ireland but he preferred to accomplish this purpose by peaceful means 

The Poamuous 

The Extent of the Empire The Bntish Ejnpire consists of terntories ag- 
gregating about 1 2,000,000 square miles or almost one-fourth of the earth’s 
surface These are scattered throughout the globe, most of them in the 
temperate zones 7 he population of the Bntish Empire was estimated in 
*935 2t 475,000,000, of whom only 68,000,000 were whites The rest in- 
cluded the black, yellow, and brown races, besides millions of hybrids 
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From the governmental and administrative points of view the Empire 
falls into several distinct divisions: ( i ) Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land; (2) six self-governing dominions — Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Eire, and Newfoundland; (3) self-governing colonies 
possessing wide but not unrestricted autonomy and not represented in 
the imperial conference; (4) crown colonies which, lacking responsible 
government, are under the supervision of the Secretary of State for Colo- 
nies in London; (5) protectorates and protected states which, while re- 
taining varying degrees of autonomy, are under British supervision; 
(6) India which has a special status; and (7) the mandated territories which 
are not actually parts of the Empire. The form of control varies widely 
in these miscellaneous territories, but the most fundamental distinction 
among them is that between those which enjoy self-government and those 
which are under the direct jurisdiction of the Crown. 

The Rise of the Dominions. In the post-war period the Empire has under- 
gone a sweeping transformation. Six self-governing dominions each 
politically mature and conscious of its separateness emerged. They were 
recognized as quasi-international states by admittance to the League of 
Nations and by being permitted to exchange diplomatic representatives 
and enter into treaties with foreign powers. In 1921 the first official use 
of the term “ British Commonwealth of Nations ” recognized the fact 
that the Empire had ceased to be a centralized organism. 

The tendency toward Imperial decentralization was further emphasized 
in 1925 when the Colonial Office in Downing Street was divided. At that 
time a Secretary of State for Dominions was created while the non-self- 
governing territories remained under the Colonial Office. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, as we have seen, the dominions were officially desig- 
nated as “ autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the British 
Crown.” In the absence of a written constitution the Crown was the 
chief bond of unity. Curiously, this tendency toward decentralization so 
far from weakening the empire seemed to strengthen it. In the words of 
General Smuts: “ The Empire is the greatest paradox of all time in that 
it derives its strength at the centre from the weakness of its hold on the 
circumference.” 


The Divergence of Imperial Interests. In some respects the interests of 
the dominions diverged from those of the Empire. Their desire for 
tariff protection was at variance with the traditional British free trade as 
was their insistence on preferential treatment for their agricultural prod- 
ucts in British markets. At the Ottawa Conference in 1932 several bi- 
lateral treaties were signed between Great Britain and the dominions, and 
among the dominions themselves. These were designed through the crea- 
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tion of preferential tariffs and special concessions to check alleged Russian 
dumping and to retaliate against the high tariff policies of the United 
States The Ottawa agreements although they accomplished their pur- 
pose to some extent, failed to convert the Empire into anything like a 
coordinated economic unit 

The Problem of India Other factors acted as barriers to Imperial umty. 
India, ^vhose status within the Empire had been somewhat anomalous since 
the war, was in a state of semi rebellion The Nationalists, under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, protested vehemently against British rule 
and demanded independence As British concessions failed to keep pace 
wath Indian demands there was intermittent civil strife The Government 
of India BiU (1919) enlarged native control of local government and 
created a Legislative Assembly and Council of State Composed mainly of 
names, the legislation suggested by these bodies was to be subject to 
Bntish approval Since this “ dyarchy, ’ as it was called, did not go very 
far in the direction of home rule, it was widely denounced by the nam cs 
Parhament supplanted it with a new constitution in 1935 but this, too, was 
unpalatable to India because it did not grant her even dominion status 
Unrest persisted as stnl es and hostile demonstrations were organized 
The Nationalists were still demanding independence when the Second 
World War broke out, and were unwilling to suppon Great Britain 
against Germany unless they received specific pledges of independence 
TTie white dominions, too, had offended the Indians by raising bars to 
Indian immigration and this fact made it difficult for India to cooperate 
With the rest of the Empire 

DifficuUies in the Islamic World British control over much of the 
Islamic world was not maintained without difficulties The Moslems re- 
sented Great Bntain’s share in the dismemberment of Turkej , her alleged 
betrayal of the Pan Arabic movement, and her sponsorship of the Zionist 
movement m Palestine Here desire for raw commodities, particularly 
oil, had forced Britain to disregard the rights of Moslem peoples in Persia, 
Mosul, and elsewhere On the other hand the granting of nominal inde- 
pendence to Egypt, the creation of a soverci^ Iraq state, benevolence 
tow ard the Hedjaz, and the restriction of Jewish immigration m Palestine 
had partially placated the Moslems Inasmuch as these areas are mandates 
and protectorates rather than integral parts of the Empire they need not 
Concern us here, except to note that they help to keep the Empire in a 
state of unrest In 1939 these areas, despite Itaban attempts to foment 
dissatisfaction, w ere relatively stable and friendly to the Crotvn 
The Futirre of the Empire The rise of nationalism m India and Ireland 
and the growing self-determination of the dominions created the belief 
that the Empire had reached its twilight state Many Engbshmen recom 
mended, tliercfore, that these temtones be permitted to secede painlessly 
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and that Britain concentrate her attention on the less developed possessions. 
In short they wished to withdraw from enterprises which, with some 
exceptions, especially India, were no longer considered profitable. 

Many, on the other hand, were convinced that the tendency toward 
Imperial solidarity was stronger than the movement toward independence. 
They advocated the strengthening of the bonds between the mother 
country and the Empire. It was their belief that the Empire with its 
common cultural heritage and interlocking political, economic, and de- 
fense interests could survive indefinitely as a British league of nations. As 
related elsewhere, however, the variety and comple-xity of the Empire’s 
interests made it almost impossible to devise a coordinated foreign policy 
The attempt of Great Britain to direct this vast array of peoples alon^ 
a charted course has been compared to that of a man who tries to propel 
a number of sugar cubes along a given line by putting them end to end 
and pushing the hindermost. Therefore, Britain has preferred to meet 
Imperial problems as they arise rather than anticipate them by a long- 
range program. The dominions have been permitted some leeway in 
foreign affairs and they have revealed a strong predilection for collective 
security but for a minimum of other commitments. In recent years they 
have undertaken to provide for their own defense, thus further emphasiz- 
ing their march toward complete freedom. 

The Economic Importance of the Empire. To assess the economic im- 
portance of the Empire is not easy. Embracing one-fourth of the world’s 
land area, one-fourth of its population, and producing .one-fourth of its 
food supply and raw materials, the British Empire is the greatest concen- 
tration of lands, peoples, and resources ever incorporated in a single politi- 
cal framework. Since 1914 Great Britain has found herself increasingly 
dependent upon the Empire for raw materials, foodstuff, markets, and 
opportunities for investment. Whereas Britain’s average share of world 
trade has been about 20 per cent since 1919, her share of Empire trade has 
averaged about 40 per cent. In general it would seem no exaggeration to 
say that Great Britain’s future as a great power is bound inextricably with 
the fate of the Empire. 


II: AFTER THE OUTBREAK OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

Great Britain 

Great Britain’s entrance into the Second World War on September 3, 
1939 resulted in profound and rapid social and economic changes. In 
fact the necessity of creating a war economy prompted the enactment of 
sweeping measures even before the outbreak of hostilities. Already the 
British government had set up the pattern of a regimented social order 
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which m some respects was comparable to those of the totalitarian states 
Corresponding political and social controls, how ever, were not introduced 
until after the start of the war 

Binlding a “ Front ” Within a short time Great Britain found her- 
self li\ mg under a form of wartime soculism On September 29 the entire 
population was registered m order to furnish the gotemment with an 
mi entorj of man pow er A s} stem for rationing food and fuel was set 
up as the authonues assumed full control of imports and exports The 
state was empowered to allocate labor for defense work in accordance 
with agreements reached jointly with employers and trade unions An 
attempt was made to curtail profiteering by means of a drastic arms profits 
tax The introduction of blackouts for protection against air raids and 
the wholesale evacuation of children from threatened areas came early 
in the w ar A censonhip w as created to prex cm leakages of vital informa- 
tion to the cnem) Other customary civil liberties, however, were as far 
as possible presen cd 

fmmcing the War The defense budget for the y ear ending March, 1940 
ongmali) set at 580 000,000 was raised m Julj, 1939 to ^^730000000 
By January 1, 1940 ic was estimated that the conflict was costing Great 
Bntam 000 000 daily Special measures designed to facilitate loans 
and increase rexenues were adopted to meet these mounting expenses 
Foreseeing financial difficulties Parliament had already doubled the gov- 
ernment’s borrowing capacity m February, 1939 In September income 
taxes xvere raised 37! per cent, estate duties 10 per cent, surtaxes and 
other levies were drastically increased It xvas not until March i2, 1940, 
hoxvevcr that the government placed on the market the first bond issue 
of /300000000 redeemable at par on October 15, 1959 and carrying 3 
per cent interest The rapidity xxith xvhich the bonds were sold and the 
goxemments success m floating subsequent loans were indications of 
British financial strength and of public confidence in ultimate x ictory 
The Party Truce On September 22, 1939 a party truce was proclaimed 
and all parliamentary and municipal elections postponed until after the 
struggle Chamberlain’s National cabinet still predominantly Conserva- 
tive was broadened into a non partisan xvar ministry through the inclusion 
of Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, and prominent Labor leaders The 
Labor Party like other political oiganizatioi^ pledged its support to the 
Prime Minister for the duration of the conflict Complete harmony, 
however, was not achieved as xvas indicated m the abrupt dismissal in 
January, 1940 of Leslie Hore Belisha, the Mmister of War, whose notions 
of strategy and military reforms made him persona non grata in certain 
circles Meanwhile public criticism of the government despite the cen- 
sorship was not suppressed and xvas indicative of a w aning confidence m its 
pohcics and methods 
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The Ascendancy of Winston Churchill. After the debacle in Nonvay in 
April, 1940 Chamberlain’s position became untenable and on May 10, 19^0 
he was succeeded by the fiery Winston Churchill, who was clothed with 
even wider powers than his predecessor. Churchill proceeded to broaden 
the political basis of his coalition so as to make it truly non-partisan. The 
new Prime Administer immediately organized an inner Cabinet, consisting of 
three Conservatives, himself, Chamberlain, and Lord Halifax, and two 
Laborites, Clement Attlee and Arthur Greenwood, to conduct the war 
more vigorously. Lord Beaverbrook, a newspaper magnate, was placed 
in charge of a nevdy created A'linistry of Aircraft. War efforts in every 
field were stepped up as Churchill inspired a singleness of purpose and a 
unity of direction. The terrible defeat of the Allied armies in the Low 
Countries and in France in the Spring of 1940 did not break the English re- 
solve to fight on to victory even though France had fallen by the wayside. 

By this time not only the country’s man power but its wealth, lands, 
factories, and in fact all its resources were at the disposal of the state. 
Those who obstructed the government’s program, including Aloslcy’s 
Fascists, German sympathizers, and other malcontents were silenced or 
jailed. The Irish Republican Army in protest against the division of 
Ireland sponsored a terroristic program throughout England in 1939-1940 
which had only nuisance value. Consecrated to the .single, compelling 
task of winning the war Great Britain seemed in the summer of 1940 more 
than ever a tight little island. Even when the great German air attacks 
on London and other cities began in August, 1940 spreading indescribable 
horror and destruction, the national morale remained firm and unwavering. 


Ireland 

The Impact of the War. The outbreak of the Second World AA^ar placed 
Eire in a very difficult position. Deep-seated antipathy toward the British 
prevented the Irish from espousing their cause. On the other hand, there 
was little sympathy with the aims and aspirations of Germany. There- 
fore, De Valera proclaimed the neutrality of Eire and endeavored to pre- 
vent belligerent naval and air fleets from violating Irish territories. The 
strategic location of the island, however, made it a vital link in defending 
British trade routes; and inability to use its facilities complicated the 
problem of combating German submarine warfare. As a consequence, . 
Eire had to consider the possibilities of being occupied by the British as 
a defensive precaution or by the Genuans as a convenient base for the 
attack on Great Britain. The Irish were determined to prevent either 
contingency. 

Eire was compelled, therefore, to adjust herself to the abnormal .situa- 
tion created by the war. De Valera launched a program of rearmament 
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to which the Bntish contributed cannon and anti aircraft guns The 
armed forces were increased and equipped with modem implements 
Germany’s amazing military successes in the Low Countnes and France 
together with the fear that an attack on Great Britain possibly via Ireland, 
might be next on the agenda, prompted the Dublin government to order 
mobilization m June A military invasion did not materialize m 1940, 
although the Germans dropped a few bombs on Irish soil Relations be- 
tween Eire and Germany remained outwardly cordial The counter- 
blockades of the warring powers cut Eire off from most of her overseas 
markets, and made her more than ever dependent economically on Great 
Britain An emergency measure xvas approved which aiithonzed the 
Finance Minister to regulate transactions in gold, securities and foreign 
exchange Although no recruitment for British service was permitted on 
Insh territory, many Irishmen crossed the Channel to enlist Despite 
Eircs earnest desire to remain neutral there was widespread fear of 
embroilment 


The Dominions 

The Retpome to the War When England declared war on Germany most 
of the ^pire — the dominions, colonies, protectorates, dependencies, and 
even the mandated countries — rallied to her cause Even m Eire public 
opinion favored Great Britain more than it did m 1914 In India, except 
for the powerful Umon Congress, most political, economic, and religious 
groups affirmed their support of Great Britain In South Africa Premier 
Hertzog’s government was pro German but it was soon supplanted by a 
loyalist regime under the veteran General Smuts Before the end of 
October, 1959 representatives of the dominion governments and of India 
met in London to coordinate and intensify the war efforts of the Empure 
Canada Bj pre-arranged decision Canada considered the British declara- 
tion of Mar as a signal for her own participation The opposition of 
isolationists, nationalists, and French Canadian separatists was immediately 
squashed by the dominion government under the premiership of Macken- 
zie King” Nine days before the outbreak of hostilities the Canadian 
militia was called to guard the transportation facilities, industries, and 
merchant marine In order to thwart attempts at espionage and sabotage, 
malcontents and foreigners, particularly the German minority m Sas- 
katchewan, Were placed under surveillance 

Little time w as lost by Canada in building a “ war front ” The War 
Measures Act of September 4, 1939 endoxved the government with ex- 
traordinary power following which a number of important steps were 
taken The wartime budget was boosted, financed in part by an excess 
profits tax levied on business transactions, the government assumed con 
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trol over imports, exports, and foreign exchange transactions; and a 
censorship was put in force. All wheat and grain resources were reserved 
for Allied use and on October 12 the government announced its first war 
loan of $200,000,000. The Canadians were determined that not only 
should the flow of munitions, grain supplies, and soldiers to Great Britain 
be uninterrupted, but that this aid should be increased. 

Apart from its significance as a source of raw materials and munitions 
Canada was to become a reservoir of military strength. In accordance 
with an agreement involving Great Britain and the dominions signed at 
Ottawa on December 17, 1939 Canada was designated as a principal 
Imperial center for the training of aircraft personnel. It was planned to 
train 5000 pilots and technicians in the first year, 10,000 in the second, 
and 20,000 in the third. The entire instructional staff was to be Canadian 
but Great Britain provided most of the training planes in the beginning. 
Of an estimated total cost of $600,000,000 by Adarch 31, 1943 Canada was 
to contribute $350,000,000. In addition Canadian factories were to be 
geared to quantity-production of various types of war planes. On De- 
cember 17, 1939 the first of two army divisions landed in Great Britain 
and assurances were given that more would follow. In the summer of 
1940 a system of military conscription was adopted. Small increases in 
the fleet testified to Canada’s determination to support the mother country 
on the sea as well as in the air and on land, 

Australia. Like Canada Australia responded promptly to the emergency. 
A war Cabinet under the direction of Prime Minister Menzies launched 
an armament program for the purpose of expanding the navy, air force, 
and militia. Compulsory military service was re-established in January, 
1940, all males between the ages of 15 and 64 having been registered the 
preceding August. It was decided to equip an expeditionary force for 
service in Europe. For her share in the Ottawa agreements Australia 
assumed the responsibility of training 10,400 pilots and 15,600 observers, 
wireless operators, and gunners. Meanwhile the state on August 28, 1939 
had assumed control of overseas exchange transactions and had prohibited 
the export of gold.®® A National Security Act approved in September 
clothed the government with dictatorial power. It was thus empowered 
to negotiate arrangements by which Great Britain agreed to take all the 
wool crop, the surpluses in butter, cheese, meat, eggs, canned and dried 
fruits, and wheat. Australia’s importance as a source of man power and 
raw materials was bound to have cumulative significance if the war lasted 
long enough. 

New Zeala? 7 d. New Zealand’s role in the conflict was in many respects 
similar to that of Australia except on a smaller scale. It proceeded to build 
up its armaments and develop its strategically located naval bases, of special 
value should the struggle spread to the Far East. Food and other raw 
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matenals as well as trained man power were obtainable here Its govern- 
ment, too, was placed on an emergency basis 

The Unton of South Africa After some hesitation, the Union of South 
Africa assured Great Britain of her support The new premier. General 
Smuts, immediately undertook to crush a pro-Nazi ring which was engaged 
m propagandist acuvities and sabotage ^uih Africa’s value to the British 
cause was threefold she produced enormous quantities of gold which 
would help finance the ^var, she had large agricultural surpluses especially 
com and dairy products which the British agreed to purchase, by virtue 
of an armament program she could stand guard over the whole southern 
portion of the African comment and by so doing relieve the British of 
much of the responsibility for its defense 

The Rest of the Empire The remaining portions of the Empire had 
their special contributions to make to the war In general they funushed 
not only supplies of food and vital raw materials, but also financial back- 
ing Some, like Egypt, provided naval and air bases and thus helped to 
make the British blockade effective Such diverse areas as India, New 
foundland, Malta, and Gibraltar performed functions and assumed re 
sponsibilities which were essential to the security of the British Com- 
monwealth 


Summary 

By 1940 a great deal of water had passed under the bridge smee 
1918 That day m November, 1918 when the firing of cannon, ring- 
ing of belk, waving of flags, and impromptu parading of joyous crowds 
hailed the armistice which ended the First World War seemed as remote 
as the pre-1914 world itself Most of the twenty-one-ycar interval be 
tween the First and Second World Wars was dominated m the British 
Isles by attempts to solve the problems of the first conflict, the later years 
of this armistice period were occupied with endeavors to prepare for the 
ensuing combat Nevertheless, as we have seen, there was a continuous 
march toward genuine democracy m which everyone should have equahty 
of opportumty This process was interrupted by the recurrence of war, m 
one year of which Great Britain’s political order, society, and national 
economy were so distorted as to be almost unrecogmzable Yet her people 
despite military reverses, the collapse of Allies, and devastating air attacks 
remained steadfast, determined, and confident For as H G Wells ob 
served through one of his characters m Mr Eritlmg Sees It Through 
\ ou think that John Bull is dead and a strange generation is wearing his 
clothes I think you 11 find very soon it’s the old John Bull ” 
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strain remained the strongest In the sixth century the northwestern pemn 
sula of France was settled by Celtic Bntons who were fleeing from the 
invading Anglo Saxons The region took the name of Bnttany, and the 
language of the inhabitants became the Breton dialect 

The German Franks m Gaul were in turn raided and pillaged by the 
Northmen, especially in the lower valley of the Seme Finally, by agree 
ment (91 1) the “Normans” were allowed to settle m the region which 
became the Duch} of Normandy 

Since the sixteenth centurj , conquests have brought some foreign peo- 
ple \nthin French borders Flemings in the Calais and Dunkerque region, 
Germans m eastern Lorraine and Alsace, Italians northeast of Nice, and 
some Catalans at the eastern end of the Pyrenees These minorities how 
ever, hate enjoyed for centunes the rights and privileges of other French 
cinzcns ‘ 

Tenitoml Gams by the Versatlles Treaty By the Versailles Treaty 
France regained Alsace and Lorraine with their 1,900 000 inhabitants and 
valuable mineral and industnal resources She also acquired title to the coal 
mines of the Saar Basin v hose output totaled 17 million tons a year Along 
MJth her former allies France shared in the occupation of the Rhineland 
In Africa and Asia she gamed about 244 000 square miles of colonial tern- 
tones with a population of about 6 miUion * 

The war cost France the lives of 1,400000 men and made a shambles 
of her nonheastem departments Of the 4 329 devastated communes over 
a fliousand were completely destroyed “ Of some small communes," 
sajs William MacDonald, “ it was almost literally true that not one stone 
ivas left upon another " Over half 3 milhon homes stores and factoncs 
were utterly demolished, mines, railroads, highways power lines, and com- 
munications were wrecked, forests were denuded, and fields were filled 
with shell holes, trenches, barbed wire, and unexploded shells * The total 
cost of reconstruction amounted to over 100 billion francs * 

Govermnevt France m 1919 was a centralized republic with a President 
elected for seven ) ears by a joint session of Parliament and eligible for re 
election Since he had to follow the advice of hiS ministers,® the President 
welded little pou er, the executive authority being exercised by the Pre- 
mier The legislature consisted of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies 
The Senate had 300 members elected indirectly for nmc years, one third 
every three y ears, by a departmental electoral college The Chamber had 
members m 1918* elected durectly for a four year term in single- 
member districts by all males over twenty-one The Chamber initiated 
money bills, but otherwise each house shared equal legislative authority 
]^en the Cabinet received an adverse vote in the Chamber,’ it resigned 
The Chamber could be dissolved by vote of the Senate but this expedient 
Was used only once Since no party had a majority, each Premier had to 
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find support in a coalition and assign Cabinet posts to leaders of the com- 
ponent groups. 

The Trench Party System. In 1919 there were ten political parties, rang- 
ing from Monarchists on the Right to Communists on the Left. Member- 
ship in the parties fluctuated a great deal because considerable independ- 
ence was retained by the individual candidate, who often campaigned by 
himself and joined a party after taking his scat in the Chamber. 

There v^ere five Rightist parties. The Action -f ran false supported the 
Orleanist pretender, believed in a hereditary nobility and in the supremacy 
of the Church and the army. The Imperialists advocated the restoration 
of the Bonaparte dynasty. The Action liberale populaire (A.L.P.) had 
a clerical program; it wished to grant the Roman Catholic Church a 
privileged place in the French state and society. The A.L.P., however, 
supported the republican form of government and a liberal program of 
social reform. The Republican Federation \vas opposed to governmental 
regulation of business and therefore generally objected to social reforms. 
The Democratic-Republican Party was slightly anti-clerical and favored 
social legislation. The first three of these groups had only a handful of 
followers; most of the consenmtives belonged to the last two parties. 

To the right of the Center sat the Federation of the Left which advo- 
cated a conciliation with the Church and a three-year military servdee law. 
In the dead center was die Radical-Socialist Party (one of the larger 
groups), strongly anti-clerical. This party’s title was a misnomer since 
it was neither radical nor Socialist. It did, however, promote social re- 
forms by governmental regulation. To the left of the center were the 
Socialist-Republicans who favored the gradual and peaceful transforma- 
tion of the Third Republic into a Socialist state. Their immediate pro- 
gram Avas to establish collective ownership of large-scale industries. 

There were two Leftist parties, the Unified Socialists and the Com- 
munists. The Unified Socialists, affiliated with the Second International, 
wished to overthrow the bourgeois state. While not inclined to precipi- 
tate a proletarian revolution by force, they Avere unydlling to participate 
in any bourgeois ministry which would patch up the capitalistic regime. 
AMlien the latter should crumble under the weight of its alleged injustices 
and inefficiency, the Socialists Avould be ready to step in and create a 
democratic, proletarian state. The French Communist Party, affiliated 
with the Third International jn Moscow, advocated the violent overthrow 
of the bourgeois republic at the earliest favorable moment, the substitution 
of a temporary proletarian dictatorship, the abolition of all private prop- 
erty, and the eventual establishment of a classless society in a world fed- 
eration of soviet republics. During the post-war period there was a ten- 
dency among these parties to unite into larger groups such as the Sacred 
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Union, National Bloc, National Union, and Popular Front whose appear- 
ances and dissolutions will be discussed below 

Local Gotermnem For purposes of local government France was divided 
into ninety departments, each subdivided into arrondissemcnts, cantons, 
and communes The prefect, the executive in each department, was ap- 
pointed b> , and responsible to, the national gov croment Similarly a sub- 
prefect was appointed for the arrondissement, but the mayor of the 
commune was elected by the communal council All these subdivisions, 
except the canton,* had elected councils to work with the appointed ad- 
ministrators • 

The Clemenceaii Ministry After the exultation of victory had subsided, 
the Clemenceau Ministry was subjected to fierce attacks It was accused 
of truckling to Wilson’s demands for leniency toward Germany While 
some grumbled at the jod billion franc war debt,*® others accused the 
Cabinet members of war profiteenng Newspapers chafed at the con- 
tinued censorship The high cost of livmg, which bore heavily upon the 
worker and rentier class, was accentuated by the depreciation of the cur- 
rency and high taxes Unemployment faced the demobilized army, and 
soldiers and sailors began to muuny and in vanous other ways to express 
their discontent These disturbances caused politicians to regard the elec- 
tions of November, 1919 with ominous forebodings 

Political Affairs 

Clemenceaii and the Sacred Uwem From November, 1917 to January, 
1920 France was governed by Georges Clemenceau and his Sacred Union 
Cabinet Vigorous, aggressive action charactenzed Qcmenceau’s career 
A bitter parliamentary and journalistic cntic of moderate and conservative 
Cabinets, he eventually became known as the destroyer of mimstncs A 
staunch republican, he opposed imperialism and clericalism, and was 
among those who defended Dreyfus Because of his insistence on a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war, he was invited to form a ministry m the 
dark da) s of November, 1917 Qemenecau united the Right and the Left 
>n a government of Sacred Umon whose superior leadership achieved for 
France her desired victory — an event which gave Clemenceau the nick- 
name of “ Father of Victory ” 

The national and local elections were postponed during the war 
Qemenceau refused to schedule elections until he had obtained the ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaties In the meantime a new electoral law had been 
passed m May, 1919 which provided for proportional representation 
{scTunn de Jiste) m parliamentary elections This move was designed to 
gne fairer representation to minorities and encourage a national, rather 
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than local, outlook on the part of deputies.!^ An amendment to permit 
woman suffrage was defeated during consideration of this bill, as was r 
similar proposal in 1922. France never extended the franchise to women 
largely because the dominant parties feared that the majority of womer 
would incline toward clericalism. 

As November 16, 1919, the date of the elections, approached, only the 
Unified Socialists opposed the government. Alone among French partie( 
they had a disciplined organization and compelled loyalty to their pro- 
gram which, while demanding the socialization of industries, laid great 
stress on the injustice of the Versailles Treaty and advocated non-interven- 
tion in Russia. In general, however, France, like the United States, at that 
time experienced a Communist scare. Nearly all the parties of the Center 
and Right united under Clemenceau in a National Bloc to defend the 
treaty and combat Bolshevism. Upon these two issues the campaign was 
chiefly fought.^^ 

The National Bloc won about 500 out of 626 seats. The Unified So- 
cialists secured only 55 seats, or 46 less than they had in the preceding 
Chamber, although they polled 300,000 more votes than in 1914. This 
indicated that the new electoral law did not work to the advantage of the 
Socialists. 

The National Bloc, In 1920 France had two presidential elections. Since 
Poincare did not desire re-election, the National Assembly’s choice lay 
between Paul Deschanel and Clemenceau. It was usual for a Premier to 
receive the presidency, but Clemenceau was loath to accept the rather 
empty honor. Prestige demanded, however, that he put himself forth as 
candidate, but Deschanel was elected (January 17, 1920).^® Clemenceau 
at once resigned the premiership, being succeeded by Millerand. 

A Progressive Republican, Deschanel had been a deputy since 1885 and 
President of the Chamber since 1912. Not long after his election to the 
presidency, he suffered a nervous breakdown and fell from the rear of 
a train. He resigned in September, 1920 and Millerand was chosen to 
succeed him. Alexandre Millerand was a Socialist who had been read 
out of the party for accepting a Cabinet post. By 1920 he was an arch- 
nationalist, demanding the last pound of flesh from defeated Germany as 
well as suppression of the Russian Communists. He would accept the 
presidency only on condition that he receive greater authority in matters 
of foreign policy than was customarily granted to the head of the state. 
By a vote of 695 to 97 the National Assembly acceded to his demands.^^ 
Reconstructio 7 i. The most urgent problem facing the Sacred Union, and 
later the National Bloc, was the rebuilding of the devastated areas. Since 
Germany was very slow in making reparation payments, France had to 
borrow great sums from her former allies and by domestic bond flotations. 
Some delay ensued in adjusting claims and ascertaining the exact damages 
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suffered by mdmdoals To facilitate the work of restoration, many 
householders and shopkeepers formed reconstruction cooperauves which 
negotiated with the government, purchased imteruls, and contracted for 
labor By tireless energy and persistent effort, France’s war wounds be- 
gan to heal rapidly In 1926 a prominent French economist wrote, “ Her 
devastated regions are almost repamed, her mines are reopened, her fields 
are cultivated, her factories and plants are m fuQ work ” In seven short 
j ears 81 per cent of her houses, 91 percent of her factories, and 93 per cent 
of her arable land w ere already restored '* More important than mere 
restoration, howe\cr, was the fact that out of the ashes of war arose a 
modernized France With the latest and most efficient machinery, her new 
factories competed successfully w ith other industrialized nations Tractors 
and reapers appeared on the salt aged farms Reconstruction cooperatives 
led eventually to a w ider acceptance of consumers and fanners' coopera- 
ti\es, to trade unions, and also to town planning and group housing ” 
Recovery of Alsace Lorraine If, at the end of the War, Frenchmen 
gne\cd o\et the dex'astated regions, they rejoiced over the recovery of 
Alsace Lorraine Withinaweekandahalfofthearmistice Frenchtroops 
reoccupied the provinces amid the universal rejoicing of the inhabitants, 
Parisians replaced the black shroud of mourning on the Statue of Stras- 
bourg with garlands of flowers 

The annexation of peoples who have been separated from the mother 
country for almost half a century, however created linguistic, political, 
religious, and economic problems The hnguisnc di/Hculty was the first 
to appear, since 1,600,000 Alsace Lorramers spoke 3 German dialect and 
only 200,000 spoke French German railroad officials, government func- 
tionaries, and school teachers were replaced with French men and women 
The bewildered Alsatians and Lorramers, unable to understand the officials 
and judges or read the posted regulations, soon began to protest In 
Lorraine the railroad workers went on strike in the spring of 1919 and 
secured the appointment of a larger percentage of native officials This 
was the first of manj concessions made by France as she came to realize the 
need for preserving the loyalt) of Alsace and Lorraine Three hours of 
German instruction a week and religious education m German were per- 
mitted, while a teachers’ strike in 1920 forced the government to appoint 
more German speaking instructors 

The Government of Alsctce-Lorrame Alsace Lorraine w’as also dissatisfied 
with the new local government Accustomed to a large measure of 
ome rule under Germany, the provinces wie infuriated by the highly in- 
tegrated and centralized administration now offered them As a Lorraine 
mmessman exclaimed ‘ It is incredible, the stupiditj of this government’ 
ot that I wish the Germans back, ach, non' Bot under this regime tve 
arc getting nowhere WeVe got to do business, to live at peace w ith our 
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neighbors. We cannot all be deputies and exist on eloquence in Paris.” ” 
Not until Millerand was appointed commissioner-general did a semblance 
of order appear out of chaos. With a locally elected council, Millerand 
proceeded to govern the provinces as a semi-autonomous region, and this 
system served not only as a convenient transition from German to French 
rule but also set in motion a movement in other parts of France for regional 
autonomy. 

Religious Froblems. The religious question also quickly appeared in 
Alsace-Lorraine. Seven-eighths of the population were Roman Catholic; 
under Germany they had a government-supported church, religious teach- 
ing in the schools, religious orders, and ambassadorial relations with the 
Papacy. In France, however, the situation had been reversed since 1870: 
the Church was no longer supported by the government; religious instruc- 
tion was forbidden in the schools; most religious orders were banned; and 
diplomatic relations with the Pope were suspended. The reacquired 
provinces became alarmed when French anti-clericals demanded that 
French laws be immediately extended to Alsace-Lorraine. Millerand’s 
administration, however, assured the Alsatians that the lay laws would not 
be enforced. Two French bishops were appointed to the sees of Stras- 
bourg and Metz after agreement with the Pope. The French anti-clericals 
acquiesced and later even allowed the local governments in Alsace- 
Lorraine to pay the salaries of the clergy. The religious orders were per- 
mitted to give instruction in the schools. When, in 1921, France renewed 
diplomatic relations with the Papacy, apprehension concerning religious 
matters momentarily vanished. 

Economic Readjustments. The complaint of the Lorraine businessman 
alluded to above reflected the economic maladjustment caused by the an- 
nexation. Germany no longer purchased much of Lorraine’s pig iron or 
Alsatian textiles, and the French market for these commodities was far 
from a substitute. Besides, Lorraine needed the Ruhr type of coal for 
smelting her pig iron. No satisfactory solution of these problems was 
found until the conclusion of the Franco-German Commercial Treaty of 
1927.^® 

The problem of currency exchange added to the bitterness of the in- 
habitants of the lost provinces.' In 1918 France arranged to pay Alsatians 
and Lorrainers 1.25 francs for one German mark. This was better than 
par value, since the mark w as depreciating more rapidly than the franc. 
But bank deposits were not so honored until 1919, and then only for native 
depositors. The delay cancelled the good feeling engendered by the 
liberal rate. 

France and the Vatican. The religious problem in Alsace was closely 
connected with religious matters in the rest of France. The war had 
created a change of sentiment in favor of renewed relations with the 
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Vaacan Indeed the suffenngs of war had revived the religious spirit, 
the priests had shown lojalty and valor m battle, and France needed the 
Church’s influence more than ever to strengthen her diplomatic and im- 
perialist designs in the Near East Furthermore, the National Bloc and 
the Vatican were both combatting Communism, Alsace and Lorrame 
tended to help the mother countrj’ become reconciled with the Holy See 
In 1919 France unofficial^ consulted with the Pope on the appointment 
of the Bishops of Strasbourg and Metz, in 1920 France sent a representative 
to Rome for the canonization of Joan of Arc In 1921 the Chamber and 
Senate apprmed the exchange of diplomatic representatives with the 
Vatican if the Pope would make France protector of Catholics in the 
East, persuade enemy peoples not to obstruct the peace terms, and give 
France the most favored nation treatment in the selection of bishops 
France named Senator Charles Jonnart as Ambassador to the Holy Sec, 
and the Vaacan sent Archbishop Bonatennira Ccrretti as Nuncio to 
Pans *• 

The rapprochement went further than an exchange of representatives 
Three ) ears of negotiation regarding the custodianship of Church property 
resulted m the Jonnart Cerrctti Accord ( 1914) The agreement provided 
that the French government retain custody of the great cathedrals as na- 
tional monuments, but the smaller edifices, such as local churches, w ere 
to be turned over to diocesan associanons In 1906 Pius X had opposed 
lay associations because they violated the rule of ecclesiastical discipline, 
but in 1914 Pius XI sanctioned the diocesan associations because they w ere 
submissive to the authomy of the bishop No sooner had these arrange- 
ments been made, how ever, than the anti-clcncals m the election campaign 
of 1924 began to beat their drums in ominous fashion 
LaboT Probleini Tw o factors caused serious discontent among laboring 
classes between 1919 and 1914 the reactionary, anti-labor attitude of the 
Naaonal Bloc and the rising cost of living In 1919 Qemenceau had tried 
to mollify labor with a law which provided for the eight hour day' and 
forty-eight hour week without reduction of wages This was to be 
applied by decree to suitable trades Five million workers in thirty trades 
had come under the law’s provisions by 1926 But the National Bloc had 
come mtopowerm 191900 the crest of an anti labor mov ement, and labor 
promptly responded with a senes of strikes In 1920 railroad workers 
went on strike m protest against the discharge of employees for union 
activity and government intervention on behalf of employers Under 
the auspices of the Confederation Generate du Travail (CGT), ship- 
ping, transport, public utility, mines, metal, and building unions called a 
sympatheuc strike At the end of three weeks the strike was called off 
because the gov emment had arrested the leaders, and volunteers had acted 
as strike breakers The results were disastrous to labor 22,000 railroad 
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workers were dismissed, hundreds were imprisoned, the C.G.T. was dis- 
solved by Parliament, membership of organized labor declined from 
2,500,000 to 600,000, and finally in 1921 the extremist wing of the C.G.T. 
seceded and formed the rival organization of the C.G.T.U.“ 

Serious labor trouble again appeared in August, 1922 when the metal 
workers — who claimed they could not live on their dollar a day (12 
francs) — struck for higher wages in Le Havre. Dock workers, tram- 
way and gas company employees, 22,000 in all, went on a twenty-four- 
hour sympathetic .strike. The port of Le Havre was at a standstill. 
Troops were sent to break the strike, and in the street fighting which 
ensued three strikers were killed and fifty wounded. When the leaders 
were arrested and the two hostile confederations failed to cooperate, the 
strike ended. Many of the workers were tried on charges of rebellion.^* 
In September, 1922 a strike broke out among seamen in protest against 
the government’s withdrawal of the eight-hour day, but this too proved 
futile. 

Elections of 1924. While the anti-Communist scare had subsided by 1924, 
labor’s hatred for the National Bloc mounted. The parties of the Left, 
except the Communists, united to turn out the Poincare ministry. The 
leading element in the Left Bloc were the Radical-Socialists led by Edouard 
Herriot. Encouraged by the British Labor Party’s victory, Herriot advo- 
cated the following program; (i) guarantee of the right of collective 
bargaining; (2) substitution of an income tax for the consumers tax; 
(3) abolition of monopolies such as the sugar trust; (4) termination of 
the concessions made to the Churclr since the war; (5) reconciliation with 
Germany.-® Poincare had ordered the invasion of the Rulir to obtain 
reparations by force. 

The elections of May 1 1 resulted in a victory for the Left Bloc xvhich 
won 296 seats, against the National Bloc’s 274. The Radical-Socialists had 
127 (largest of any party); the Unified Socialists loi; and the Commu- 
nists 29, a gain of 16. Poincare was forced to resign on June i. 

The Left Bloc and National Union. Immediately after the election a 
crisis arose between the nexv Parliament and President Millerand. The 
latter stood for nearly everything xvhich the Auctorious parties opposed: 
reconciliation with the Papacy, a severity toxvard Germany, and the 
discipline of labor. Furthermore, as President, Millerand insisted on 
real power. The three principal parties of the Left Bloc passed resolu- 
tions refusing to form a ministry while Millerand remained in office. 
When Herriot rebuffed an offer of the premiership, Millerand appointed a 
stopgap Rightist cabinet to present his arguments for retaining office 
before Parliament. However, when the Cltambers voted to delay con- 
sideration of his message, Millerand saw that the temporary cabinet must 
resign. 
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In the ensuing presidential election (June 13, 1924) Rightists found 
some solace The Left Bloc favored I^nlcve, but the Rightists, joined 
with some recalcitrant Leftists^ brought about the election of Gaston 
Doumergue, the first Protestant president of France Hernot thereupon 
agreed to form a Cabinet 

Cmllinix and the Avmeity Bill Since 1918 France was divided over the 
treatment accorded certain men who had been accused of defeatism and 
pro Germanism during the war Joseph Caillauv, a Radical Socialist and 
former premier, was the most important of these CaiHaux became con- 
\incedin 1917 that France ought to make a compromise peace He there- 
fore made contacts with prominent Germans who, he thought, felt the 
same w ay When he began to suspect that the Germans were merely 
using him to sow disaffection at home Caillaux, as he claimed, dropped 
the negotiations In January, 1918 CIcmenceau ordered the arrest of 
Caillauv, who w as brought to trial a year later before the Senate High 
Court on charges of treasonable relations and intelligence with the enemy 
The defense based its arguments on ‘imprudent rather than treasonable 
contacts** The Court m April 1920 declared Caillaux innocent of 
treason and intelligence but ‘guilty of commerce and correspondence 
with the enemj ” He w as sentenced to three years in prison, five years of 
exile from Pans, ten years of loss of civic rights, and payment of 50,000 
francs (the cost of the trial) Caillaux was released on the ground that 
he had already served his prison term 

The Radical-Socialist Party, however, remained loyal to their fallen 
leader, accused the National Bloc of political persecution, and branded 
such trials deliberate miscarriages of justice In the election campaign of 
1924 the National Bloc warned the nation that the opposition would pardon 
Caillaux and other so-called “traitors” Their warnings were well- 
founded In January, 1925 the Amnesty Law was passed which removed 
all penalties against ^illaux, Malvy (another condemned political leader), 
and the railroad strikers of 1920 Although the Senate would nor vote to 
restore the strikers to their jobs, the government indicated they would try 
to obtain their re employment Within three months Caillaux was ap- 
pointed Mimster of Finance, Malvy had already been le elected to the 
Chamber * 

V attcan Embassy Preserved The Left Bloc was not so successful in carry- 
ing out its promise to abolish the French embassy at the Vatican When 
the proposal was brought up m the Chamber, it met stout opposition 
from the Right and Center Undismayed, the Left Bloc succeeded m 
suppressing the embassy in February, 1925 but compromised by allowing 
Alsace and Lorraine to send specif representatives to the \^atican who 
were to continue to enjoy the benefits of the Concordat of 1801 Two 
months later Pamleve declared in forming a new mmistry that the embassy 
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would be retained “ in order not to reopen an inopportune and harmful 
controversy.” 

From that time on the Vatican curried favor with the French govern- 
ment in order to discourage suggestions about withdrawing the embassy. 
In December, 1926 the Pope signed a treaty respecting the religious honors 
due to French representatives in the East, and urged French Catholics to 
accept the republican form of government. In his New Year’s message 
to the French President the Papal Nuncio praised France’s Locarno 
Treaties. One week later the Pope put the monarchist paper. Action 
frail f disc, on the Index of forbidden books, and in 1929 not only branded 
its editors as heretics but threatened to excommunicate those who collab- 
orated with them. Although this was done on doctrinal grounds, Pius XI 
knew it would please the French republicans. 

Poincare and the Franc. France had financed the war largely by borrow- 
ing. When it was seen in 1919 that reparation payments would not be 
forthcoming from Germany at once and that French revenue could not 
cover reconstruction costs and repayment of loans, the franc fell from 
19 to 9 cents. With the invasion of the Ruhr in 1923 and the collapse of 
the mark, the franc declined to 3.6 cents. The Left Bloc ministries tried 
to stabilize the franc and balance the budget. More taxes and govern- 
ment economy were necessary, but powerful groups opposed both ex- 
pedients. To avoid these pressures the Left ministries asked for decree' 
powers. The Conservatives, however, refused to consent, fearing that 
the government would resort to a capital levy. Finally, when the franc 
dropped to 2 cents in July, 1926, Poincare was asked to form a coalidon 
ministry of Rightists and Leftists, including six former prime ministers, 
in order to stabilize the franc. 

The new government of National Union, containing representatives 
of all parties except Socialists and Communists, was given decree powers 
which it immediately used to raise additional revenue of 9 billion francs 
by income and other taxes. It also passed a constitutional amendment 
providing for a Debt Redemption Fund from the tobacco monopoly, in- 
heritance taxes, and the consolidation of the national debt. Economies 
vvere effected through administrative reorganization. Because of these 
measures and the confidence inspired by the veteran Poincare, the franc 
rose to 4 cents, and the Bank of France had to step into the market to keep 
it from rising too fast and thereby disturbing recovery. On the advice of 
a committee of experts, stabilization was delayed until the depressing ef- 
fects of deflation had vanished, and the price level had adjusted itself to the 
new value of the franc. Finally, in 1928, the franc was put on the gold 
standard and pegged by law, not at the pre-war rate, opposed by the 
experts, but at 3.93 cents. France again seemed prosperous, the budget 
showed a surplus, and Poincare was hailed as the Savior of the Franc.^® 
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Election of 1^28 The renewed populantjr of Pomcare brought a Rightist 
victory m 1928, in spite of the electoral law of 1927 which was supposed 
to favor the Left The adoption of proportional representation in 1918 
proved a disadvantage to the urban electorate since it gave the peasants an 
opportunity to nullify the labor majonties in the cities Election of 
deputies by smgle member districts seemed more democratic because it 
made the deputies more constituent conscious and discouraged dictatorial 
power Consequently the Electoral Law of 1927 provided for 612 single- 
member districts {scnitm d'orrondtsseineitt) If a candidate did not re- 
ceive a majority in the first election, a run off election was held 

The elections of 1928 were the first conducted under the new law 
Since Poincare had all shades of opinion, except Socialists and Communists, 
m his Cabinet, he conducted the campaign in a Idieral spirit, stressing his 
rescue of the franc and the Locarno Treaties He attacked the Commu- 
nists, however, for fomenting mutiny, accepting directions from a foreign 
power, and sabotaging parliamentary democracy *1 The results showed 
a victory for Poincare and the Rightists, the Leftist groups suffered losses 
While the National Union as a whole gamed looseats, the Radical Socialists 
lost 17, the Socialists one, and the Communists 13 A new disturbing 
factor was the election of three Alsatian Autonomists 
AUatien Autonomy Alarmed in 1924 by the victory of the Left Bloc with 
Its anti clcncal program, some extremists began to work for the autonomy 
of Alsace Fifteen autonomist agitators were arrested and tried at Colmar 
m 1928 Seven others fled the country It was this aUeged persecution 
which brought about the election of three of the defendants, Ricklm, 
Rosse, and Dahlet, to the French Chamber The Communists seemed to 
be deliberately abetting the discord between France and Alsace by voting 
for the Catholic Autonomists and furnishing them with legal defense 
Five of the fifteen, including Ricklm and Rosse, were sentenced to one 
year m prison and five j cars exile The autonomy movement declined 
rapidlj , howev er, when Poincare, himself a Lorxamer, assured the Alsatians 
of continued respect for their language, customs and the religious con- 
cordat When Hitler imposed a dictatorship on Germany m 1933, the 
Alsatian autonomy movement declined further ** 

Social Insurance Act Just before the elections of 1928 Parliament passed 
a comprehensive Social Insurance Law which went mto effect in 1930 
The labor federations had been advocating this legislation since the w ar 
They had argued that the Alsatians and Lorrainers were allowed to con 
tinuc the social insurance system inhented from Germany, and what was 
good for Germans and Alsatians was good for Frenchmen too On the 
other hand, the industrialists of Alsace Lorraine complained that they 
should be relieved of their contributions to social insurance, or else the 
sj'stem should be imposed on all French industnes The resulting law pro- 
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vided that: (i) all laborers with annual incomes of less than 18,000 francs 
pay 5 per cent and their employers 5 per cent; (2) the benefits included 
old-age pensions, invalidity pensions, medical and maternity care, and 
unemployment insurance; (3) sixty was to be the retirement age, and the 
pension would average 40 per cent of the annual wage; (4) agricultural 
workers and domestic servants were included.®® 

Strangely enough, the application of the social reform act led to bitter 
strikes, especially in Lille and Roubaix-Tourcoing. The workers de- 
manded higher wages to help pay their contributions and meet the rising 
cost of living. The Minister of Labor, Pierre Laval, at last terminated the 
strike at Lille and finally even that at Roubaix-Tourcoing by compromise 
proposals.®^ 

Elections of 1^32. On the eve of the 1932 elections a bill was introduced 
by Georges Mandel, a political lieutenant of Clemenceau, providing that 
if the highest candidate in the first election received 40 per cent of the 
vote (instead of 50), there would not be a run-off. This measure was 
vigorously opposed by the Leftist parties, because it would prevent them 
from combining against Rightists in the second balloting, and was killed 
in the Senate. Laval was forced to resign and Andre Tardieu became 
premier. 

The campaign began in April with the Radical-Socialists and Socialists 
in opposition. Poincare had retired in 1929, and the Radical-Socialists had 
left the Cabinet, which thereafter tended toward the Right. Now the 
Leftists accused the government of serving big business, causing the de- 
pression, and spending too much money on armaments instead of fostering 
international reconciliation. Tardieu defended himself by pointing to 
the relief measures he had sponsored and by insisting that he had inherited 
the policies of Poincare. 

The elections in Afay brought a victory for the Left. Tardieu’s 
Rightists lost 29 seats, while the Radical-Socialists gained 47, the Socialists 
17, and the Communists 8. In June Tardieu resigned, and Herriot suc- 
ceeded him. Four months later the senatorial elections increased by 5 the 
already large Leftist majority. 

In May, 1932 President Doumer was assassinated by an insane Russian 
refugee, Paul Gorgulov. A joint-session of Parliament chose Albert 
Lebrun President by an overwhelming majority of 633 votes out of 826. 
The Leftists and the Depression. By 1932 France was belatedly feeling 
the effects of the world-wide depression. Although employment was 
rising, the index of production declined from 140 in 1930 to 93 in July, 
1932, commerce slumped 35 per cent between 1931 and 1932, and the 
unfavorable balance of trade rose to 10 billion francs. The depression 
in the United States reduced France’s tourist trade, always an important 
factor in international exchange. The Treasury reserve fell from §8or 
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000000 to $2,800,000 and by the end of 1932 the governmental deficit 
reached $500 000,000 

Stem measures w ere required to meet the growing crisis In addition 
to new taxes aggregating $56,000 000, the government pared $60 000,000 
from national defense (a fatal mistake in the light of later events) and 
reduced salaries and pensions bj 5 per cent Hernot was also able to 
save $40000,000 bj refinancing bond issues at a lower rate of interest 
In spite of these efforts to balance the budget, the government had to bor- 
row $So 000 000 to meet current expenses 

In view of the crisis, France was m no mood to pay the December, 
i9}’ installment of $19,000,000 on her American debt Taxpayers were 
protestmg against the increase in taxes and civil servants were against 
salary reductions Mditansts thought that France should default since she 
had to reduce her defense appropnaoons Hernot, having failed to per- 
suade the United States to agree to a debt conference, insisted on making 
one more payment with the understanding that it would be the last until 
a conference w ere held “ I shall not be the man who will refuse to honor 
the signature of France ” ” The French Chamber however, refused to 
approv e the pay ment, and Hernot resigned m disgust, declining to form a 
new cabinet, or ev en participate in one *• 

Every succeeding ministry struggled with the budget pfoblem, making 
enemies both by enforcing economics and raising taxes The revelation of 
several political scandals increased the clamor of the opposition, until 
democracy itself was threatened The government-subsidized “Aero- 
postale,’ which monopolized air service to South America, was found to 
have falsified its balance sheets A relative of the vice president of the 
Chamber of Deputies was impbcated In October, 1933 a Socialist deputy 
revealed a tax evasion scandal involving senators, former ministers, pub- 
lishers, industrialists, and bishops ” 

The Stai'tsky Scandal nearly wrecked the Third Republic Alexander 
Stavisky was a professional swindler who had escaped punishment for 
previous offenses through suspicious official neglect When he disappeared 
from his Bayonne pawnshop m January, 1934 discovered that he 

had issued fraudulent bonds amounting to over 500 000,000 francs The 
Minister of Colonies, prominent Radical Socialists, and other leading poll 
ticians Were implicated When Stavisky was found dead, the police w ere 
accused of having murdered him to suppress evidence Later Albert 
Prince, a magistrate involved m the Stavisky case, was killed under mysteri- 
ous circumstances These events intensified distrust of government offi- 
ciils The parliamentary votes of confidence given to the Chautemps 
ministry only served to whip public fury into riotous outbreaks Chau- 
temps resigned m favor of another Radical-Socialist, Edouard Daladier 
change, however, proved quite unpopular and, when Daladier dis- 
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missed a prefect of Paris police, Jean Chiappe, serious anti-governmental 
riots occurred. A mob tried to storm the Chamber of Deputies on Febru- 
ary 6, troops were called into the city, and in the ensuing disorders 18 
were killed and 2300 injured. Daladier had to resign in his turn, and 
ex-President Doumergue, now over eighty years old, formed a coalition 
government. In 1935 those accused of complicity in the Stavisky scandal 
were brought to trial; eleven were acquitted and nine convicted.®® 
Constimtional Amendments. Premier Doumergue thought that France 
was ready for constitutional amendments which would strengthen the 
republican form of government. In September, 1934 he proposed to 
allow the Premier to dissolve the Chamber without the consent of the 
Senate, and forbid civil ser\^ants to strike against the government. The 
Leftist parties opposed these amendments because they would strengthen 
the executive branch of government and deprive civil servants of the 
rights of collective bargaining. When the Radical-Socialists resigned, 
Doumergue’s Cabinet fell and the proposed amendments were forgotten. 
Anth-'RepiihWcari Societies. The success of Mussolini in Italy and Hitler 
in Germany and the scandals connected with the government of the Third 
Republic tended to bring into the open powerful French monarchist and 
Fascist organizations. The monarchist Action jrangaise and Jeimesses 
patriotes were involved in the riots of February 6. Before the disorders 
had ended, a Fascist group, the Croix de Fen, staged an orderly and dis- 
ciplined parade as a protest against Parliamentary corruption. 

The Croix de feu, led by Colonel de la Roque, became the chief Fascist 
threat to French democracy. It claimed a membership of 600,000, in- 
cluding many war veterans, and denounced democracy and Communism. 
Its program demanded a corporate state and industrial control by govern- 
ment experts. Later revelations showed that Tardieu and other officials 
had supplied De la Roque with government funds. Just as French parlia- 
mentary parties were numerous, so French Fascism was represented by 
many groups. In addition to the Croix de feu, Fascist organizations in- 
cluded the Francists, the Blue Shirts of iMarcel Bucard, and the Solidarhe 
frangaise.^^ 

The monarchists were equally active. Some joined the Fascist groups, 
others swelled the ranks of the Action frangaise, the Camelots du rot, 
and the Jeimesses patriotes. In 1937, after armed societies were banned, 
a mysterious monarchist organization, the Cagoiihrds or Hooded Men, 
was uncovered. Some arms were found, and a few prominent generals, 
whom the police were not inclined to arrest, were implicated.^® 

In reply to the threats of monarchists and Fascists, the C.G.T. under 
the leadership of Leon Jouhaux called a one-day general strike (Feb. n, 
1934) which sobered their opponents considerably. Gaston Bergery, a 
Leftist leader, determined to organize a Common Front of Liberals, So- 
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enlists, 2nd Communists to challenge the Fascists and monarchists Under 
the leadership of Leon Blum, the Socialists m July, 1934 joined the Com- 
mon Front “ in the struggle against fascism and in defense of democratic 
liberties ” The following October the Common Front won a by-election 
in Doumergue’s home tQ^^ n 

Gashes beri\ een the hostile groups were bound to occur De la 
Roque threatened reprisals if the Leftists gamed control of the govern- 
ment When a law disbanding armed political societies was passed m 
December, 1935 the Croix de feu was transformed into a pohtical organiza- 
tion called the French Social Part} With the approaching elections of 
1936 the Rightists and Leftists ceased their campaigns of violence and 
relied on peaceful electioneering to gain their ends 
The Elections of 1^136 When the Third International instructed its 
members to cooperate with liberal democratic groups ever)r\vherc against 
the threat of Fascism, the French Communists joined the Radical Sociahst 
and Socialist Parties to form the Popular Front The Rightists, foreseeing 
Leftist coalitions m the run-off elections, tned in vain to substitute pro- 
portional representation for the smgle member districts in parliamentary 
elections With the failure of this maneuver both sides began a bitter cam- 
paign in March, 1936 The Popular Front accused the Rightists of 
Fascist tendencies and promised to nationalize the Bank of France, the 
munitions industries, and insurance companies The Rightists denied 
that they were Fascists but insisted that the parliamentary regime should 
be modified to give the executive branch more pow er and longer tenure, 
as m the Umted States Otherwise, they continued loyally to defend the 
status quo 

In the May elections the Popular Front secured 375 out of 618 seats 
The Sociahsts with 145 had the largest representation, the Communists 
elected 71 deputies, and the Radical Sociahsts 115 Leon Blum became 
Premier m June His Cabinet, w hich the Communists refused to enter, 
contained several experts and, stranger still, three women Blum declared 
that he w ould eschew re\ olutionary methods but led France toward a 
Socialist regime ** 

The Blum Mimstry When the Blum Ministry took office, over a million 
M orkers, flushed w ith the Popular Front s victor} , began a sit dow n strike, 
demanding shorter hours, higher w ages, and collective bargaimng By 
the Matignon Agreement which setded the strike and by a series of con- 
firmatot} law’s Blum w as able to obtain sw eeping social and labor reforms 
the fort} hour week, nvo-w eek annual vacations w ith pa} , gov ernmental 
guarantee of collective bargaining, compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes, a public works program credit insurance, debt decreases, and 
finally the nationalization of the munitions mdustries, the Bank of France, 
and the marketing of wheat Labor’s victory stimulated the trade umon 
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movement: the C.G.T. alone boosting its membership from tvvo to five 
million.^® 

The path of the Popular Front was not smooth, however. The de~ 
pression deepened; employers obstructed the government’s program; and 
the menacing international situation created by the Spanish Civil War 
and by German and Italian aggression necessitated large expenditures for 
armaments. Faced with these difficulties, Blum tried to conciliate the 
vested interests by announcing a “ pause ” in his reforming zeal. In 
October, 1936 the franc was devaluated from 6.6 to 4.6 cents, leaving 
10 billion francs in the Tripartite Stabilization Fund. When the govern- 
ment went into the capital market for 5 billion francs in 1937, the loan 
was so greatly oversubscribed that confidence in the soundness of the 
French economy seemed restored.^^ 

The darkening international situation in 1938 dictated many changes 
in economic policy. In April Blum asked for c.vtraordinary decree powers 
to deal with the budget. When this was refused, he resigned, and Daladier 
formed a Cabinet w'hosc policies tended gradually to undo the reforms 
of the Popular Front. In November, 193S Daladier broke a general strike 
by the extraordinary device of calling all railroad and public service 
employees to the colors. 

Foreign Policy. French foreign policy after 1918 could be summed up 
in one word — security.'^’' It was the French desire for security that led 
Clemenceau to impose disarmament and heavy reparations on Germany. 
When the United States failed to join the League, the National Bloc, under 
Millcrand and Poincare, relied for security on the military pacts with 
Belgium and the Little Entente and insisted on retaining a large army and 
navy. 

Foreign affairs lurlccd in the background of many election campaigns 
and Cabinet crises, but seldom were they solely responsible for the over- 
throw of a Ministry. Two clear-cut instances in which a Cabinet fell 
over foreign affairs were the defeat of Briand in 1922 because of his con- 
ciliatory attitude toward Germany at the Cannes Conference and the 
resignation of Herriot in 1932 when the Chamber refused to authorize 
the semi-annual debt payment to America. 

The Leftist governments of 1924, 1932, and 1936, under the leadership 
of Briand and Blum, were as determined on achieving security as their 
Rightist predecessors, but sought it by more conciliator)’^ methods, such 
as the Locarno Agreement, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and insistence on 
League action to curb aggressors. With the rise of Nazi militarism in 
Germany, France looked for security to its strong alliance with Great 
Britain and its friendship with Russia. Distrustful of force, the Leftist 
governments countered the aggressiveness of the dictators with a policy 
of appeasement. After imposing partial sanctions on Italy in 1935 as a 
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Chapter VII 


Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands 

BELGIUM 

“*EICIUM PLAT* A HOLE I** IDEOPEAM AFFAIt* OUT OF ALL PEOPOB'nON TO KtE AAEA AN» 
SOFULATWK ' — HttrtI LAOAEirr 

Ge^grapAy The Great Lowland Plain of Europe extends from Russia 
westward through north and central Germany and across north, central, 
and western France Belgium with its area of J t *775 square miles lies 
athwart this great plain exactly at its narrowest segment, )U5t south of the 
North Sea The northwestern three fifths of Belgium is low, flat or rolling 
country, the southeastern txvo fifths gradually nscs until at us southeastern 
border it develops into the Ardennes mountains These also extend into 
Germany, Luxembourg, and France Separating the Ardennes from the 
lowlands is the Meuse River which nscs m France, flows northeastward 
through the Belgian cities of Namur and Liege and finally into the North 
Sea through the Netherlands Farther to the northwest the Scheldt River 
enters from France, flows nonheasnvard through Ghent and Antwerp, and 
thence through the Netherlands to the sea The Belgians have an outlet to 
the sea at Antwerp, at the mouth of the Scheldt River, and at Zeebrugge 
along the North Sea coast This has fostered a considerable merchant ma- 
rine and furnished a convenient link to the great Belgian colony in the 
Congo 

Belgium’s strategic location has made her the coveted object of power- 
ful and ambitious neighbors Situated along the narrowest part of the 
lowland plain, she also became a corridor for the invaders of France Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the English and French vied for the support of Flan- 
den (western Belgium) The Dukes of Bu^undy finally meorporated all 
of the " Lowlands " (including HoUand) into a Burgundian state This 
passed by inheritance first to the Austrian Hapsburgs and finally to 
Philip 11 of Spam France m the seventeenth century tried to wrest the 
Lowl ands from the menacing Spaniards This effort failed, but France 

Thu chapter by Lynn M Case Assistant Professor of Luiopcan History Lovusi 
^ Sure University, and John C Et^elsman Assistant m History, Louisiana State 
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succeeded in having the Lowlands transferred to the less dangerous state 
of Austria in 1713. Not until 1793 did the French succeed in acquiring 
Belgium, which they later annexed to the empire. In 1814 Belgium was 
taken from France and given to the Netherlands, to which it belonged un- 
til, by the revolution of 1830, it became an independent state. 

Great Britain, just across the Channel, always considered Belgium as a 
pistol pointed at her heart. Whoever controlled the trigger threatened 
the British Isles. After 1830, therefore, the British government insisted 
upon the neutralization of Belgium, and by the Treaty of London of 1839 
obtained the promises of France, Prussia, Austria, the Netherlands, and 
Russia to observe the neutrality of the small kingdom. When Germany vi- 
olated this promise in 1914, England used the occasion to declare war. 
After Belgian independence had been restored in 1918, the British allowed 
Belgium’s neutral status to lapse and acquiesced in a Franco-Belgian Alli- 
ance. King Leopold III, however, reverted to a neutral status with the 
rise of Hitler. Unfortunately Germany again violated Belgium’s neutral- 
ity in May, 1940, in order to outflank France’s Maginot Line. 
Eth 7 iography . The 8,386,000 inhabitants of Belgium are divided into two 
distinct racial and linguistic groups. In the northern provinces of West 
Flanders, East Flanders, Antwerp, Limburg, and northern Brabant dwell 
about 4,000,000 Flemings of Teutonic origin who use dialects akin to 
Dutch. About a million of these people, particularly the business and pro- 
fessional classes, also speak French. In the remaining provinces the French- 
speaking Walloons, who have more Celtic blood, predominate. One of the 
chief problems of post-war Belgium was the conflict between these tvvo 
groups.^ 

In addition to Flemings and Walloons, there is a small German minor- 
ity. In the Belgian province of Luxembourg 3 1 ,400 German-speaking peo- 
ple reside; and when the Versailles Treaty in 1919 gave Belgium Eupen, 
Malmedy, and Moresnet, 64,000 more were added. 

At War’s End. By the end of November, 1918 the last German troops 
had left Belgian soil — a soil, however, which in West Flanders especially 
was blasted, muddy, bereft of trees, and strewn with the pulverized ruins 
of battle-scarred towns. 

The natives, after the almost unendurable hardships and privations of 
war, went wild with joy as they welcomed the returning Belgian and Al- 
lied armies. Pathetically, though, an unusually large number of under- 
nourished and overwrought women and children fainted during the tri- 
umphal return to Brussels of their hero — King Albert. Soon afterwards, 
the Belgian martyr complex began to appear. Belgium expected to be 
loaded with attention and favors from the Allies, but instead their king had 
to beg concessions at the Peace Conference. The Belgians complained 
that financial help did not come immediately. They resented Wilsons 
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fdurt to Ms.t Brussels on his European tour FmaUy the selection of Ge- 
ncM m preference to Brussels « the seat of the League was interpreted as 

an affront ^ _ t j „ 

Internal disunity also appeared During the ar the Germans had sown 
the seeds of discord between the Flemings and Walloons Some now ac- 
cused the former of consorting with the enemy, and several Flermsh leaders 
tv ere exiled Factories were rumed or idle, 80000 laborers were unem 
pIo)ed, and those who had )obs regarded their wages as inadequate 
Bolshevism therefore began to find numerous adherents Kevertheless, the 
people did not blame the government * 

Belgium emerged from the war with the same constitution she had in 
1914 It provided for a limited, almost democratic, monarchy The king 
had the power to initiate laws, dissolve Parliament under certain circum- 
stances, and appoint the burgomasters of the communes All other action 
by the lung required the authority of responsible ministers The Premier 
was the real executive, he appointed his eleven Cabinet colleagues, and for- 
mulated and earned out the policies of government as long as Parliament 
gave him support The Parliament consisted of a Senate and a Chamber of 
Representatives The 110 senators, ^^ho must be forty years of age and 
own considerable property, were elected for eight-year terms, one half 
their number every four years, most of them by qualified voters over 
thirty, a few by the provincial councils There were 186 representatives, 
one half of whom were elected every two years by universal manhood 
suffrage (over nvency five ) cars of age) under a system of plural voting 
and proportional representation A constitutional amendment required a 
two thirds vote of a Parliament elected expressly on the constitutional is- 
sue involved Consideiablelocal self government was aliou ed to the prov- 
inces and communes * 

Zleciton of Before Belgium could undertake the gigantic task of 
reconstruction, it was necessary to inaugurate a new government On the 
ere of the November, 1919 election certain electoral reforms were passed 
which provided for optional coalition lists m proportional representation, 
the meaf c?re eftstnee rather than the province as the unit for the efectoral 
lists, the introduction of universal manhood suffrage, and the reduction of 
the \otuig age from 25 to Ji In 1920 woman suffrage was granted for 
municipal elections, and a few years later a restneted number of women 
were permitted to vote even m parliamentary elections As a result of the 
reforms the Socialists gained 17 seats m the Chamber in 1919, the Catholics 
24, and the Liberals lost 1 2 The Socialists also gamed m the Senate 
The Dc la Croix Cabinet remamed m office, since it was a coalition of the 
I'wjur parties * 

^econstnicuon Flanders was largely a shambles of burned houses, crum- 
bled walls, twisted steel, half destrojed cathedrals, gaping bndges, and 
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razed forests. The city of Louvain looked like the ruins of Pompeii.® The 
reconstruction of the devastated areas cost Belgium Sz, 150,000,000. 

At the Peace Conference Belgium was granted §2,640,000,000, or 8 per 
cent of the total reparations demanded from Germany, and was assured of 
priority in collections up to §500,000,000. Although she eventually re- 
ceived only about one-sixth of the reparations allotted to her, Belgium did 
obtain from Germany in the early post-war years much coal, livestock, 
farm and factory machinery, and rolling stock.® 

With their own resources and with credits advanced on the promise of 
German reparation payments, the Belgians rebuilt their railroads in six 
months and by 1920, Cammaerts affirms, “ had almost entirely restored their 
industrial and commercial equipment.” Soil fertility had been recovered 
by 1922, and the livestock was almost back to pre-war figures. Housing 
lagged a little, but the towns were almost entirely rebuilt except Ypres, 
Dixmude, and Nicuport whose total destruction required a longer time for 
complete reconstruction.^ 

A world-wide controversy was evoked by the rebuilding of the Lou- 
vain Library. The American architect, Whitney Warren, insisted on re- 
taining on the balustrade his original inscription: “ Destroyed by German 
Fury; Restored by American Generosity.” The rector of the university, 
Monsignor Ladeuze, ordered the inscription omitted. Against the protests 
of less charitable Belgians and in spite of a scries of lawsuits by the archi- 
tect, the liberal-minded rector had his way and the balustrade remained 
inscriptionless. 

Eupen mid AiaJviedy. Although Belgium had been the most favored of 
the victorious democracies at the Peace Conference, she fell victim to the 
more vicious promptings of nationalism as easily as any of her former 
enemies when she annexed Eupen and Malmcdy. The Belgians agreed to a 
plebiscite in these regions only at the insistence of Woodrow AVilson, but 
they craftily thwarted a fair and secret vote. With a German population 
of over 50,000 only about 400 voted against Belgian sovereignty.® The rep- 
resentatives of the annexed regions in the Belgian Parliament continued, 
however, to protest against the injustice of the plebiscite, until in 1940 
they were again returned to Germany by Hitler’s victory over the Allies. 
The Flemish Question, The chief political is,suc in Belgium after the xvar 
involved the satisfaction of Flemish demands. Stimulated by the Allied 
avowal of national self-determination and minority rights, the Flemings 
revived their conflict with the French-speaking AValloons. During the war 
the Germans had played upon this smoldering animosity by giving the two 
Belgian areas separate governments and conv^erting the University of Ghent 
from a French to an exclusively Flemish institution. Although after the 
war the Flemings generally repudiated the German policy, they insisted 
on the use of Flemish in the schools, courts, administration, and army 
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Some of these demands were satisfied by the law of 1921 which provided 
for the use only of Flemish by local officials m the Flemish regions, and 
of both Flemish and French by national officiak This angered the Wal- 
loons “ Let the Flemings,” they said, ** learn French, which is almost a 
universal European language ” A law was passed in 1923 providing that 
Walloon and Flemish students at the University of Ghent take one-third 
of their courses m the other’s language In 1928, however, the bi-lingual 
practice was abandoned m the army, where the regiments were to speak 
the language of the region, and in 1930 bi-lingual instruction was abolished 
m the University of Ghent by making Flemish the official language Fi- 
nally in 193Z, after further agitation and ministerial resignations, a com- 
prehensive law w as passed providing for ( 1 ) the use of Flemish by admin- 
istrative officials and teachers in Flemish-speaking regions, (2) the use of 
French m the Walloon regions, (3) the mandatory learning of the second 
language in high school, (4) Brussels, Eupen, and Malmedy were ex- 
empted from the provisions There were still dissident and fanatically 
nationalist Flemings after 1932, but they were gradually absorbed into the 
Fascist groups • 

Stabihzatwn of the Belgian Franc At the end of 1921 Belgium's public 
debt almost equalled her total movable fortune (29,000,000,000 francs), 
and her annual deficit amounted to 4,500,000,000 francs To remedy this 
situation a one per cent sales tax was imposed m 1 92 1 w hich, together with 
partial pa)ments of German reparations, tended to improve Belgium’s fi- 
nancial status for a few years In 19:6, howex'er, a serious crisis arose 
when the deficit of 1,000,000,000 francs caused fear in English banking 
circles that Belgium would be unable to float further international loans 
Belgian francs were then thrown on the market, automatically precipitat- 
ing a currency crisis and eventually causing the resignation of the Poullet 
Cabmet. Jaspar of the Catholic (conscr\ative) Part)’- formed a new Cabi- 
net and gave Emile Francqui, as minister without portfolio, the job of 
undertaking stabilization In order to obtain $100,000,000 from American, 
English, and other banks at even a high rate (7J per cent) of interest, Bel- 
gium had to take stem measures toward stabilization She was forced to 
turn over the railroad, telephone, and telegraph systems to private inter- 
ests, compelling holders of government bonds to exchange them for secun- 
tics m the private companies Parliament also relegated most of its finan- 
cial power to King Albert who, with the collaboration of Francqui, 
introduced new taxes, unposed rigid governmental economy, and stabilized 
the franc at 2 78 cents after it had fallen to 2 5 during the crisis A new 
monetary unit, the belga, w as established with a gold value of .2092 1 1 grams 
(current value about 14 cents), but this was used solely m international 
exchange 

The results of the stabilization of the preceding year were most grati- 
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fying. Commerce increased, bank deposits mounted, and stock market 
quotations rose rapidly. On the other hand, prices did not rise too much 
and wages were not lowered. The country was quite satisfied with what 
might be called Belgium’s first experiment with dictatorship.^® 

By 1934 Belgium, along with her neighbors, was sucked into the world 
depression. On March 16, 1935 the National Bank had lost 3,400,000,000 
francs of its gold reserves. A bloc of continental countries, including Bel- 
gium and France, had tried to help each other to retain the gold standard, 
but on March 16 Belgium put gold dealings under government control and 
thereby went off gold. When France refused to make tariff concessions 
to Belgium in 1935, Theunis resigned; and the Van Zeeland coalition gov- 
ernment of Catholics, Liberals, and Socialists depreciated the currency 28 
per cent and inaugurated thoroughgoing reforms. In spite of the fact 
that Van Zeeland had been Vice-Governor of the National Bank, his plan 
provided for a government-controlled central rediscount and guarantee 
bank. He also advocated re-financing the government debt, work relief, 
higher wholesale prices, slightly higher retail prices and wages, friendly 
relations with Soviet Russia, and decree powers to the government for a 
year. The young king, Leopold III, who ascended the throne in 1934 at 
the death of his father, gave some evidence of dictatorial tendencies in 
getting the program accepted.^’^ 

The results of Van Zeeland’s reforms were heartening. The budget of 
1936 was nearly balanced; interest on the national debt w'^as reduced from 
7 to 4 per cent; and both exports and imports increased. In 1937, how- 
ever, there was a recession in trade, accompanied by a long Cabinet crisis 
and the failure of a loan floated in England. 

Labor Strife aitd Social Reforms. Labor disturbances were revived soon 
after the end of the First World War. The high cost of living in 1918 
brought insistent demands for higher wages. The trade unions enjoyed 
a boom, and by means of numerous strikes gained some wage increases. 
The Socialist members of the Cabinet were instrumental in 1921 in passing 
a law providing for an eight-hour day. Further social legislation was 
passed in 1924 and 1925 providing for old-age pensions and death benefits 
for certain categories of wage earners and salaried employees. By amend- 
ments of 1926, 1929, and 1930 the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1903 
was extended to include domestic servants and farm laborers. Advances 
in the cost of living after the decline of the franc, combined with wage 
deductions for social insurance contributions, led to the outbreak of a seri- 
ous coal strike in 1930. As in 1921, this prompted the Socialist members 
of the government to push through Parliament additional labor legisla- 
tion, such as the liberalization of pensions and compensations, and the pro- 
vision of family allowances of about 40 cents per child to supplement 
wages. The severe depression of 1936 and the advent of the Van Zeeland 
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Ministry inaugurated a penod of more sweeping reforms, including mmi- 
mum wages of four francs an hour, the fotty-hour week, six day vacations 
vith pay (1938), abolition of wage deductions, and a 10 per cent increase 
of unemployment insurance benefits The threat of war in 1939, how- 
ever, b} calling many laborers to the colors or to work on defense projects, 
resulted in the relaxation of many reform benefits Without losing their 
unemplo) ment insurance, some men were given part time work on defense 
projects Under certain circumstances the work day could be lengthened, 
and \v omen and children were permitted to do night work Thus as with 
all countries caught in the vortex of war, Belgium 5 peacetime reforms 
melted awaj under the heat of bloody conflict 

]oys and Sorrov.s Belgium rejoiced at the marriage of the popular Prince 
Leopold and Princess Astnd of Sweden in ■November, 1926 In 1930 she 
also marked the centenary of her independence by holding four exposi- 
tions at Annverp, Brussels, Liege, and Mons respectively “ In the same 
j ear the marriage of Pnneess Mane Jose to Croxvn Pnnee Humbert of 
luh seemed to augur closer relations between the uvo countries, and the 
birth of Prince Baudoum to Leopold and Astnd assured the succession to 
the throne On February 17, 1934. however. King Albert was killed while 
mountain climbing near Namur When Queen Astnd met her death in a 
tragic automobile accident on August 29 1933, Leopold, who had been 
dnving at the time, was almost unconsolable in his grief 
Bexitt Fasetntt The Fascist tendencies in Europe were bound eventually 
to affect Belgium Although the depression was not so distressing as in 
Italy and German} , certain factors favored the rise of a Fascist movement 
Belgian democracy and political parties suffered from the sluggishness and 
conservaasm of old age Political corruption was allow’ed to creep in, the 
solution of senous problems met interminable delays, and enormous ex- 
penditures w ere authorized by Liberals, Catholics, and Socialists alike In- 
creased Communist activity, accompanied by strikes and labor unrest, 
brought an alarm of impending revolution in the middle ’thirties Many 
jouths were disgusted with the vacillations of the democratic state, and 
many older men v/anted vigorous action to curb Communism Capitaliz- 
mg on this unrest, young L6on DcgrcUc organized the Rexist Patty to com- 
bat the status quo Although he greatly admired Mussohm and Hitler, De- 
grelle s program seemed moderate he advocated cxtensiv e powers for the 
king, a corporative Parliament, abobtion of the traditional political parties, 
but not a frontal attack on representative government In the election of 
1936 the Rexists won 21 seats in the lower house and 12 m the Senate, 
polling 281,000 votes m the country as a whole 

In 1937 Degrelle challenged the old parties by running for Parliament 
in Bru^els The challenge was accepted by Premier van Zeeland who be- 
came the government candidate for the vacancy Van Zeeland received 
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76 per cent of the vote. From that time on the Rexists declined, until in 
the election of 1939 they were reduced to only 4 seats in the Chamber. 
Economic Development. In the valleys of the Sambre and the Meuse 
across central and eastern Belgium, are found large deposits of coal, iron 
zinc, and lead, exploited on an increasing scale in the post-war years. The 
fertility of the soil is another important natural resource, and Belgium’s 
agricultural production is an essential, albeit lesser, part of her economic 
activity. Potatoes, flax, wheat, and rye are the principal products of the 
north, while oats and sugar beets predominate in the south. 

Belgium, however, is primarily an industrial country. Only one-sixth 
of her adults were engaged in agriculture (635,000) before the recent 
war and two-thirds were engaged in manufacturing ( 2 ,048,000) . In north- 
ern and western Belgium, especially in the provinces of Flanders and the 
cities of Brussels and Antw'^erp, the manufacture of linens, woolens, and 
cotton predominates. The metallurgical industries, iron, steel, and zinc, 
are located in the valleys of the Sambre and Meuse, and construction shops 
are scattered all over central Belgium. Sugar refineries and distilleries are 
numerous in the southeast. Considerable progress was made in the steel 
industry between 1920 and 1936, but sugar and alcohol showed a decline in 
that period. 

The commerce of Belgium was borne along her 1000 miles of naviga- 
ble rivers and canals (particularly the Scheldt and Meuse rivers and the 
Albert Canal), 6400 miles of highways, and 6400 miles of railroads. The 
merchant marine totaled 105 ships, or 241,800 tons. Antwerp, at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, is the principal port. As the following table shows, 
Belgium’s foreign trade has consistently shown an unfavorable balance: 


1^21 i$2-j ips^ 

Imports 10,054,000,000 fr. 29,179,000,000 fr. 23,165,000,000 fr. 

Exports 7,147,000,000 fr. 26,620,000,000 fr. 21,723,000,000 fr. 

Balance of trade — 2,907,000,000 fr. — 3,559,000,000 fr. — 1,442,000,000 fr. 


Belgium always had more trade and more favorable balances with France 
than with any other country.^® 

Overseas Empire. In the very heart of Africa, where the tropical jungles 
are most impenetrable, Belgium possesses a colony as large as the United 
States east of the Mississippi. The Belgian Congo and adjacent mandates 
of Ruanda and Urundi have an area of 920,000 square miles inhabited by 
11,500,000 people or 3,000,000 more than the mother country. Ruanda 
and Urundi, part of former German East Africa, were received as man- 
dates from the League of Nations by the Versailles Treaty and put under 
the government of the Belgian Congo. ‘ 

The Belgian Congo is rich in natural resources and varied tropical prod- 
ucts. Copper, tin, gold, and diamonds are extracted in great quantities; 
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large investments have been made m the last twenty years in the mining 
areas of this region Likewise a great effort was made to clear more jungle 
land for cultivation The principal products are rubber, ivory, cotton, 
palm oil, coffee, and sugar In addition to furnishing the mother country 
\nth needed raw materials and importing manufactured articles from Bel- 
gian factories the Congo helped to reduce Belgium’s adverse balance of 
trade Betiveen 1914 and 1936 the favorable trade balance of the colony 
had risen from $6,000,000 to $21,000000 In view of this Belgium could 
uell afford to make up the $1,760,000 colonial budget deficit of 1937 
When Hitler began to demand the return of German colonies and at 
the same time succeeded m remilitarizing the Rhineland, Belgium became 
Morned about the safety of her colomes Leopold earned on discussions 
Mich London, and finally Premier Spaak m December, 1937 declared that 
in any proposals for a redistribution of colonial areas Belgium would be 
willing to discuss the situation of Ruanda and Unindi When the colony 

and mandates became separated from Brussels after Leopold s capitulation 
in 1940, the) remained under the authority of the refugee government in 
France Later, w hen that government was trapped m unoccupied France, 
Great Britain was able to retain the loyalty and cooperation of the Belgian 
Congo for the continuation of the war 

Foreign Policy In 1919 Belgium abandoned her traditional neutrality and 
made a military agreement with France which provided for consultation 
betM cen their general staffs and mutual aid in case of attack ” To en- 
hance her secunt) Belgium joined the League of Nations, and m 1925 
Signed the Locarno Treaties which promised her British, French, and Ital- 
ian help m case Germany attacked her eastern frontier In return Belgium 
promised to help Germany or France in case one was attacked by the other 
With a feeling of greater security, Belgium began to improve her in- 
ternational economic position In 1921 a customs union was made with 
Luxembourg, a common tariff was enacted and the revenue was to be ap- 
portioned roughly in proportion to population The proposal to extend 
the customs union to other countries divided Belgian opinion The Flem- 
ings wanted to include the Netherlands, but the Walloons preferred 
France After a long period of negotiation, a Belgian Dutch commercial 
treaty was concluded in 1927 which did not create a customs union but 
provided for reciprocal commercial concessions It also guaranteed to 
Belgium the construction of tsvo new canals in the Netherlands to facili- 
tate Antwerp’s trade with the Rhine Unfortunately the Dutch Parlia- 
ment refused to ratify the agreement 

In 1932 Belgium turned to France, but an agreement on France’s re- 
scinding of quota restnctions could not be reached Undaunted, Belgium 
again turned to the Netherlands, but without avail The nearest approach 
to an agreement with the Netherlands came with the conclusion of the 
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multilateral Oslo Agreement of 1937. Signed by Belgium, the Netherlands 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, the agreement abolished all 
quota restrictions between the signatories and gave Belgium certain ad- 
vantages in trading with these countries. Within a year, however, this 
experiment was discontinued because world conditions injected too many 
elements of uncertainty.*® 

AVar and rumors of war kept Europe in a state of perpetual alarm after 
1930. When, in 1936, France failed to stop Germany’s remilitarization of 
the Rhineland and the League of Nations proved incapable of saving 
Ethiopia, Leopold decided to drop the French alliance and return to the 
status of neutrality. While this pleased the anti-French Flemings, the 
Walloons showed such hostility that Spaak was forced to declare that Bel- 
gium was not returning to neutrality but to independence, that she would 
respect her signature (the French alliance) but did not want defensive al- 
liances. This only made Belgium’s position more confusing. Actually 
France, Great Britain, and Germany subsequently gave their small neigh- 
bor assurance of their respect for her neutrality.*^ 

As Europe moved rapidly toward war, Leopold, fully aware that his 
country would be caught between the deadly rivalry of France and Ger- 
many, made energetic efforts to preserve peace. When Chamberlain and 
Halifax visited Rome in January, 1939 Leopold persuaded the rulers of 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden to issue an appeal to the 
four Great Powers for a European congress to settle permanently all mat- 
ters in dispute. England and France unreservedly approved of the plan, 
but Germany and Italy withheld their assent, and therefore nothing came 
of it.** 

Cultural Development: Literature. Just as France and Belgium were 
closely related economically, so were they intimately associated culturally. 
The best-known Belgian writer of the twentieth century, Maurice Maeter- 
linck ( 1 862- J, uses the French language. His early works are imbued 
with a fatalistic spirit, a belief that man is helpless to cope with his environ- 
ment. His post-war works are more optimistic and cheerful. In his Vie 
des fournns {Life of the Ant, 1930) and Vie des thermites- (Life of the 
Tei~mite, 1926) Maeterlinck produced not only valuable scientific treatises, 
but penetrating commentaries on the lives of men as well as insects. His 
Avant le grand silence (Before the Great Silence, 1936) brings his willing 
resignation to bear on the questions of life and death in veritable poetic 
prose. As one critic has remarked, “ If his philosophy is not truly original, 
we must admire his harmonious and limpid style, the poetry which envel- 
ops with supreme charm the driest and most severe subject matter.” 

The greatest of contemporary Belgian historians was Henri Pirenne, 
who also used the French language. In seven volumes of his Histoire de 
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Belgiqw (1900-1932) he has traced with discriminating scholarship the 
history of his country from the earliest tunes to 1914 ** 

Art The sculpture of George Minne (1866- ) recalls the depressing 

fatalism of Maeterlinck, and yet, like his literary compatriot, he has shown 
signs of a more pleasant naturalism with less symbolic distortion in such 
post war Morks as the Bust of a Laughmg Maiden (1926) George Van- 
tongerloo has devoted himself to abstract sculptural designs In his Con 
stniction (1931) he produced a fourth dimensional conception of both 
space and time by the arrangement and repetition of the geometrical, al- 
most cubist, subject In painting Rene Magiute (1898- ) has sho^vn 

a spirit akm to Vantongerloo In Mental Calculus, for example, he de- 
picts a village, some houses of which take the forms of pnsms and spheres 
in a half surreahst, half cubist motif ** 

Music Post-war Belgian music was divided into two distinct schools 
Flemish and Walloon The former has more serious and subdued charac- 
teristics, uhile the latter is recognized by its dramatic elements Maunce 
Shoemaker belongs to the Synthesist branch of the Flemish school and is 
best known for his opera, Das Chnstasbtld {Ftcutre of Christ, 1933) 
AmongtheWalloonsLeonDubois (1859- ) deserves special mention 

Winner of the Grand Prix de Rome, he is known particularly for his operas, 
wxicten in the Wagnerian tradition, and for his oratorio, VAvetigJe ni 
{The One Bom Blind, 1912) A. notable achievement m Belgian musical 
bstor) was the establishment of the Orchestre national de Belgique on Sep 
tember 15, 1936 

Science The best knotvn Belgian scientist of the post war period is Dr 
Jules Bordet For his experiments and discoveries in toxicology he deserves 
to be called the Pasteur of Belgium He was director of the Pasteur Insti 
tute at Brussels, professor of medicine at the University of Brussels recipi- 
ent of the Nobel Prize for Mcdtcmc ( 1919). and author of an important 
Treatise on bmnumty in Infectious Diseases (1921) 

Invasion and Collapse After the Munich Agreement m September, 1938 
Belgium shared With the rest of the world a great feeling of uneasiness 
While Czechoslovakia was being swalfowcd up by Germany in 1939, 
Belgium had a serious domestic crisis The Fleming, Dr Adnan Maertens, 
condemned as pro German dunng the First World War, was appointed to 
the Royal Academy of Medicme by the Socialist Premier, Spaak, as a ges- 
ture of reconciliation with his race This action infuriated Walloon pa- 
triots The Liberal Party deserted the Cabinet and Spaak had to resign 
Pierlot, appointed Premier, called for new elections m which Dr Maertens 
M as almost the sole issue In the light of international dangers King Leo 
pold regarded this as a tempest in a teapot, and did not hesitate to express 
his disgust with Parliament and the political parties m a blistermg public 
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letter. When the votes were counted, the Catholics and Liberals were 
victorious; the Socialists, Rexists, and Nazis lost heavily. The Flemish 
Party managed to hold its own. Ultimately Dr. Maertens tendered his 
resignation from the Academy.^® 

Before the year was out Belgium had more serious matters to think 
about. The German invasion of Poland had an ominous ring, and steps 
were taken immediately to protect Belgium’s neutrality and independence. 
Earlier in 1939 the Albert Canal had been opened, serving not only as a 
trade channel but a bulwark of defense on the northern and eastern fron- 
tiers; south of the Canal the scattered fortresses were now strengthened. 
After the outbreak of war the king took command of the army, received 
dictatorial powers, and decreed partial mobilization. 

The economic effects of the war on Belgium can be best described in the 
words of Theunis on his visit to America: “ Our country is the turntable 
of Europe, but the war has made it impossible to turn. Our entire eco- 
nomic system has been disrupted. Long established channels of trade are 
completely blocked.” 

Worse was in store for Belgium. Her uneasiness mounted as she wit- 
nessed, one after another, Poland, Finland, Denmark, and Norway become 
victims of aggression. When German troops began to appear on her bor- 
ders, complete mobilization was announced. However, even when every 
sign showed in the winter of 1939-1940 that Germany was preparing to 
invade Belgium, Leopold refused to hold staff conferences with the Allies,*^ 

On May 10, 1940 the storm broke with all its fury. The Nazi legions 
struck savagely by land and air at both the Netherlands and Belgium. 
Only then did the Low Countries ask France and England for help. Be- 
latedly the Allied soldiers emerged from behind their fortified lines. But 
before they arrived on the Belgian frontier they encountered roads choked 
with terrorized refugees, bombed and machine-gunned from the air. In 
the meantime the German armies, preceded by Pmzer tank units, pushed 
steadily into the Low Countries. The Meuse was crossed at Maastricht; 
at several points bridges were not blown up to impede the invaders. Fort 
Eben Emael capitulated without much resistance. Such events were bound 
to create suspicions of fifth-column treachery. Through the Albert Canal, 
to Liege, Louvain, Brussels, through the Maginot Line at Sedan, around 
Flanders, to Boulogne, Calais — there seemed to be no way to stop the 
invaders. The Belgian, French, and British armies were caught in the 
Flanders pocket. 

Leopold Capitulates. On May 28 Leopold surrendered to the enemy with- 
out consulting his allies. The French and British, unable to break out of 
the pocket and deserted on the left wing by the Belgians, fought a terrific 
rear-guard action by which they extricated about four-fifths of their troops 
but left behind enormous quantities of supplies, munitions, and equipment. 
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The captains and lungs had departed, and for a time there settled over 
Belgium a brooding silence, like that of death 

At first the hmg was condemned by foreigners and fellow countrymen 
able By the Bntish and French he w as accused of treachery for exposing 
their left wing and making necessary the costly evacuation of Dunkerque 
By the Belgian Cabmet he was charged with an unconstitutional flouting 
of ministerial advice Both Pierlot and Spaak denounced his decision and 
proceeded to recruit a next Belgian army on French soil and set up the 
Belgian government at Poitiers Some units of the Belgian army refused 
to lay down their arms and cither were taken prisoner or escaped at Dun 
kerque The Belgian Congo threw in its lot with England Some hostile 
elements in the Belgian Parliament even asserted that Leopold had always 
sympathized with the Nazis They pointed to his threats to Socialists, his 
denunciatory letter of 1939 his German ancestry, and his German friends 
Time and circumstance, however, seemed to show Leopold in a better 
light With the collapse of France many realized that it would have been 
futile for Belgium to fight any longer Perhaps Leopold recognized the 
futility of resistance in time to save the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
men Little Belgium had again been used as the pawn of neighbonng pow 
ers As a matter of fact Leopold had not gone over to the side of the 
enemy, but considered himself a prisoner, bke his soldiers, and remained 
immured m his Lacken Palace Unlike his great father, how ever, he pre 
ferred to remain with his defeated soldiers rather than accompany his 
government into exile The Belgians on the whole seemed to side with 
him and even Pierlot s refugee government, unable to negotiate a reconcih 
anon with Leopold through the auspices of the Vatican managed to escape 
from Spam to England after the capitulation of France ** 

The Belgian nation once more had to submit to German occupation and 
all the suffering imposed by the British blockade Certain signs seemed to 
point to the transfer of the Flemish provinces to a new Dutch Flemish 
state The mines and metallurgical industries were reopened to serve the 
war needs of the conquerors while the other industries, cut off from 
sources of raw material were limping along at only 20 per cent of normal 
production There were, therefore, m the summer of 1940, over a million 
unemployed in addition to a million returning refugees to be cared for in 
some manner Many accepted the offer of work m Germany The relief 
problem was accentuated by the scataty of food Normally 7 5 per cent 
of Belgium’s wheat is imported but now she had to rely on her own crops, 
which were not only scanty but would not have fed a fourth of her popu- 
lation had the harvest been good Starvation and sorrow seemed to be 
the unjust fate of this industrious and peace loving people, whose chief 
crime seems to be that of living on Europe s mam highway of destruc- 
tion 
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“ If Winter Comes. . . Pirenne’s voluminous history of his country 
tells a story of alternating periods of prosperity and misfortune. There 
were the tragedies of medieval wars, Alva’s bloodletting, Louis XIV’s con- 
quests, Napoleon’s dominations, and Germany’s invasions; between them 
came the prosperous interludes of Burgundian commercial development 
Austria’s benevolent despotistn, and national independence in the nine- 
teenth century. The period from 1918 to 1939 was, on the whole, a happy 
respite. If in the winter of 1940- 1941 the Belgian people were again 
brought under subjection to an invader, their king a captive in some secret 
retreat, their government a fugitive in a distant land, and their hearths 
haunted by the specter of famine, still may we not ask hopefully — “ Can 
Spring be far behind? ” 
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LUXEMBOURG 

Geography The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg lies m west central Eu- 
rope, a tiny land locLed island bcc\veen die basins of the Meuse and Moselle 
rivers It is formed by a portion of the Ardennes plateau in the north and 
an extension of the Lorraine plateau in the south Practically the entire 
Grand Duch^ is drained by the Moselle which, with the Sure and Our, 
forms Its eastern frontier The surface is, for the most part, rugged or 
mountainous and well forested 

Luxembourg has an area of 999 square miles or about three-quarters 
that of Rhode Island North to south its greatest length is fifty-five miles, 
while It extends only thirty four miles from east to west 
Hutorical Backgroxmd Its position and size have permitted Luxembourg 
to enjoy an independent existence based on the sufferance of its more pow- 
erful neighbors Hemmed in by Germany on the nonheast and cast, by 
France on the south and by Belgium on the west and northwest, it has 
been, through the centuries, the plaything of almost every successful in 
vader of western Europe After a period of Roman rule, when it was in 
eluded in Belgica Pnma, it became part of the Frankish Kingdom of Austra- 
sia Charlemagne, the Dukes of Burgundy, the Hapsburgs, Austria, Spam, 
France, and the Netherlands all m ram considered it a part of their domin- 
ions In 1830, when Belgian independence was proclaimed, the govern- 
ment of the new kingdom claimed dominion over Luxembourg and held 
it until 1838, when it was divided into nvo parts, the eastern and smaller 
section being transferred to William I of the Netherlands who took the title 
of Grand Duke of Luxembourg and the western part to Belgium In 
1867, by the Treaty of London, independence was granted to the Grand 
Duchy under the nominal suzerainty of William III of the Netherlands 
At the death of William in 1890, it reverted by salic law to the Walram 
branch of the House of Nassau which contmued to rule until it was over- 
whelmed by German) in May, 1940 

Ethnography The population of Luxembourg is about 301,000 (1938 
esumate) , almost all of Germamc extraction, though Celtic and Roman ele- 
ments may be traced The vernacular is a Germanic dialect called “ moscl- 
frankisch,” but French and German are the languages of officialdom and 
business Ethnologically, the people of Luxembourg are probably closer 
to the Belgians than to any other European people ^ In religion there is 
also a kinship w ith her western neighbor except for 4000 Protestants ® and 
about 3000 Jews all are Roman Catholic 

Ltixenibourg in i$i8 From August, 1914 until the armistice of 1918, 
Luxembourg was in German hands, it emerged from the war with inde- 
terminate status Until the war it had been a constitutional monarchy 
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ruled by Grand Duchess Marie-Adelaide, daughter of the Grand Duke 
Wilhelm of Nassau (died February, 1912). To allow a female to become 
heir-apparent to the throne it had been necessary for Parliament to pass a 
law in 1907 revoking the old family pact. Marie-Adelaide shared execu- 
tive power with an appointed Ministry which depended on the confi- 
dence of the Chamber of Deputies of 48 elected for six years by direct 
vote. In addition, there was an Upper House or Council of 15 appointed 
for life by the ruler. It was felt by many that the Grand Duchess had 
been excessively pro-German during the war, and an active republi- 
can movement was in progress when the country was evacuated by 
Germany. 

Domestic Politics. The customs union with Prussia and Germany, which 
had existed since 1842, expired on January i, 1919. Luxembourg there- 
upon, because of its size, had to gravitate into the economic orbit of either 
France or Belgium. This feeling of economic dependence was linked to 
a movement for annexation to France. The struggle between “ Autono- 
mists ” and “ Annexationists ” led to riots, a stillborn republic, and French 
intervention. On January 12, 1919 Marie-Adelaide abdicated, and the 
Chamber of Deputies, after a cozrp d'etat by Premier Alweiss, chose her 
sister Charlotte Adelgonde as successor. The question of government and 
a customs union was submitted to a referendum on September 28. By a 
vote of 66,811 to 16,885, *^he people chose the monarchy, as it was then 
constituted. At the same time a customs union with France was voted.® 


Constitutional Changes. In 1919 a Constituent Assembly redrafted a con- 
stitution which provided for increased democracy. Whereas sovereign 
power had formerly rested in the hands of the Grand Duchess, it was now 
to be vested in the nation, the ruler having only those powers granted her 
by the constitution or the laws of the land. Instead of limiting the fran- 
chise to male taxpayers over twenty-five, universal suffrage was decreed 
for those over twenty-one. Proportional representation was instituted. 

There have been few constitutional changes since 1919. In 1924 five 
chambers were created, consisting of office workers, industrial workmen, 
traders and industrialists, agriculturists, and artisans, elected by all the 
voters of each class. The Deputies had to consider legislation which these 
chambers proposed and consult them before passing statutes affecting their 
group. 

Government and Parties. In the government as it existed prior to the in- 
vasion of May, 1940 the Grand Duchess held the nominal executive power, 
with a ruler-appointed ministry responsible to the Lower House. Legisla- 
tion was initiated by the Grand Duchess and a Chamber of Deputies of 
55 who served for six years, half their number being elected every three 
years. The Council of State had only advisory powers. There were 
five leading parties: Catholics, Laborites, Radical-Liberals, Independents, 
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and Democrats in the order of prominence The heir-apparenc (bom 
January 5, 1921) ^%as Prince Jean 

Customs Unton France in 1920 renounced the idea of a customs union, 
and in 1921 the small kingdom signed a con\ention with Belgium The 
Luxembourg radroads u ere to be consolidated w ith those of Belgium under 
a single administration Vhth certain exceptions, customs were to be regu- 
lated bj the Belgians, who were also to represent Luxembourg m certain 
foreign countries The union was to last fifty years A “ Conseil Sit- 
fSncier" or Board of Control of 5 members was created 3 of them, 
including the President, were to be Belgians This convention went into 
effect on May 1, 1922 and has continued to the present time * 

EcovoTmc Dezdopment Minerab Luxemboutg is richly endowed xvith 
mineral resources In addition to large iron workings m the south, there 
arc deposits of lead, slate, copper, lime, dolomite, and quartzite Only the 
iron has been extensiv eh exploited, production in 1914 amounted to 1,827,- 
270 metric tons The iron mines were largely m German hands until 
the end of the First World War French and Belgian interests, for the most 
part, then replaced the Germans* In 1938 there were seven steelworks 
and thirty five blast furnaces in operation, with an output of 1450000 
metric tons of iron ore, 1 551 000 tons of pig iron, and 1,437 000 tons of 
steel Luxembourg thus played a significant part m the armament race of 
the 1930’s 

Industry and Trade Iron and steel production w ere Luxembourg’s great- 
est industry and the largest source of her foreign trade The only other 
manufacturing of importance were bnckmaking, leather vv orkmg, and 
pnnung Workers w ere protected by tw o kinds of compulsory insurance 
Under a general law of 1915, later amended, provision w as made for old- 
age and invalidity insurance on a contributory plan, with employ cr and 
employee each pay ing one half the premium, the employer paid the entire 
premium on accident policies 

Agnculnsre Although the soil of Luxembouig was not specially fertile, 
agnculture occupied about 32 per cent of the people Potatoes and oats 
were the mam crops but beet root, rye, wheat, barley , and grapes w ere also 
grown In 1938, 41,000 tons of oats were produced and 285,600 tons of 
potatoes Farming was intensive, with 80 per cent of the small holdings 
worked by resident owmers * 

Depression Luxembourg’s exports declined continuously in 1930 and 
193* To prevent unemployment in her chief industry, wages were re- 
duced and miners were placed on an individual quota basis From 1930 
to 1934 the iron output dropped almost 50 per cent In January, 1935 
only twenty-one of the forty seven blast furnaces were in operation In 
line With Belgian policy, Luxembourg |omcd the Oslo powers m recipro 
cal tariff agreements which largely fa^d to alleviate the depression In 
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1935 the little state lowered the gold content of her franc because of the 
devaluation of the belga. In 1936 a slow upturn began, due perhaps to the 
increased armament demands of her neighbors, and the year ended with 
a budget surplus. In 1937 thirty-five blast furnaces were in operation and 
there was again a budget surplus. 

Ebb Tide. The militarization of Germany in the mid-’thirties occasioned 
great alarm in Luxembourg. With the seven Oslo powers, it reiterated its 
neutrality and desire for peace in 1937. When the Munich accord of 1938 
was seen to be a mere stopgap in German expansion, continued efforts 
were made to preserve neutrality. Delegates were sent to the Oslo neu- 
trality conference of August, 1939. Luxembourg affirmed that even if 
the steel mills should have to close, her neutrality would be maintained. 
When war came all belligerents renewed assurances that neutral rights 
would be respected if the other side did likewise. But with memories of 
1914 and awareness of Hitler’s string of broken promises, Luxembourg pre- 
pared for the worst. There was talk of mass evacuation of residents and 
of making the region an international hospital zone. A severe economic 
problem was created by the large budget deficit of 1 940. When war broke 
out neutrality was maintained, though a large trade was carried on with 
Germany. It was said that Luxembourg acted as a funnel for illicit com- 
merce in iron and tools benveen France and Germany.'^ 

Fear of attack mounted when Germany massed troops on the Moselle 
and the construction of bridges across the river was observed. On May 
10, while dive bombers and parachutists were heralding the beginning of 
a Blitzkrieg in the Low Countries, German forces marched into Luxem- 
bourg with no other impediment than a few hastily constructed anti-tank 
defenses set up as a symbol of resistance. Grand Duchess Charlotte, Prince 
Felix, and their six children fled to France. Their haven disappeared with 
the collapse of that country, and the Royal Family moved to Portugal. In 
July the House of Nassau migrated to the United States, the Grand Duch- 
ess herself arriving in October. Here they await the release of Europe 
from Nazi thralldom, an event which, they hope, wdll signalize the return 
of democracy to Luxembourg, under their guidance. 

Luxembourg has been incorporated into the Reich’s custom borders 
and reorganized according to German standards. Gustav Simon, Provin- 
cial Governor af Coblenz-Trier, is the Hitler-appointed Provincial Gov- 
ernor. 
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NETHERLANDS 


DEUS MARE, BATAVUS LITORA FECIT.” 

“ GOD MADE THE SEA, THE BATAVI MADE THE SHORE.” 

Geography. On the northwestern coast of Europe, pushing back the 
waters of the North Sea, lies the Netherlands, or Holland as it is popu- 
larly and mistakenly called, for Holland rightly refers to but two of its 
eleven provinces.^ This maritime kingdom, about half the size of West 
Virginia, is part of the great plain of northern and western Europe. Be- 
cause of its location at the mouth of the Rhine, Maas (Meuse), and Scheldt 
rivers, it has been for centuries one of the foremost countries in Europe. 
Nowhere over 190 miles long, its maximum breadth is about 160 miles. 
Except for chains of low sand dunes along the coast and insignificant 
ridges, the only part of the country which has some elevation is in Lim- 
burg Province in the southeast.^ Almost half of Holland lies below sea- 
level, necessitating those great protective dikes of dirt and stone for which 
the Dutch are famous. 

Historical Backgrowid. The Netherlands is bounded by Germany on the 
east and Belgium on the south. Elsewhere it is surrounded by the North 
Sea into which the entire country is drained. Its strategic position and 
wealth have made this small nation one of the most coveted in Europe. 
It is natural, therefore, that wars should have played an important role in 
its history. Although it was not until a.d. 47 that the Frisians of the north 
were conquered, the armies of Rome occupied the country and held the 
southern part until almost the end of the empire. Subsequently the Franks 
secured control of the entire area. After Charlemagne, however, dynastic 
rivalry and Norse invasion brought renewed decentralization, and from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries the Low Countries were subdivided 
into Marquisates, Duchies, and Counties. The Dukes of Burgundy re- 
united the provinces, to give way in turn to the Hapsburgs when the Em- 
peror Maximilian I married a daughter of Charles the Bold. In 1556, at 
Charles V’s abdication, Philip II was given the Netherlands along with 
Spain. His repressive policy, especially his religious persecution, alien- 
ated the Dutch and eighty years of war ended with the recognition of the 
independence of the seven provinces in the Treaty of Westphalia (1648). 
In spite of wars with both the French and the English, the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the golden age of Dutch history. The Netherlands became the 
leading commercial and maritime nation. Independence lasted until i795- 
Then, after twenty years of Napoleonic domination, freedom was re- 
gained at Vienna (1815) and maintained until 1940.® 

Ethnography . The peoples of the Netherlands are derived from both 
Gallo-Celtic and Germanic stock with the Rhine River roughly dividing 
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these two races Caesar found three main tnbes in the region — the Belgac, 
Frisii, and Batavi The majority of the present population is of Teutonic 
Batavian stock In the extreme northern provinces are found most of the 
Frisians, m North Brabant and Limburg, the Flemings The literary lan- 
guage IS called HoUaridsch or Nederlandsch, a Germanic tongue The 
common spoken language differs considerably throughout the country, as 
almost every province has its distinct dialect The Frisian dialect differs 
markedly from the others and might well be considered a separate lan- 
guage * Contrary to the practice of many European nations, the language 
of the state is also the court language 

Minorities The Netherlands had no mmonty problem, as the number of 
foreigners was neghgible In 1938 there were over 150,000 Jews m a pop- 
ulation of 8,728 000 The Germans nombered only about 50,000 but 
appear to have made a distinct contribution to the debacle of May, 1940 
through their fifth column activities 

}^i8 The Netherlands had not, as many thought, become wealthy be- 
cause of her neutral position during four years of war On the contrary, 
that struggle brought hardship and suffering to the entire land Commerce, 
the lifeblood of the nation, w as strangled There was a fuel shortage, un- 
employment, and mduscnal stagnation • Continued fear of involvement 
in the war necessitated retention of large armed forces By 1918 almost 
half the population of Amsterdam Ined on chanty and the national debt 
had been doubled Yet the nation uncomplamingly assumed the burden 
of eating for hundreds of thousands of Belgian refugees 
Abortive Revolution Naturally, war brought discontent and an increase 
in Socialist strength In the elections of 191B the Leftists showed a 
strength equal to that of the Conservatives The coalition Ministry of 
Cort \an der Linden fell and after much bickering the Catholic Ruys de 
Beerenhrouck formed a new Cabinet in what was generally regarded as a 
victor) for the Conservatives * There was Socialist dissatisfaction upon 
vhich the labor leader, Troeslstra, sought to capitalize He planned to 
overthrow the monarchy and establish a republic Quick action by the 
loyalists and Dutch innate conservatism defeated his purpose The gov- 
ernment had received a scare, however, and was quick to attempt social 
reform in the next two years through such lavvs as the 45-hour work week 
and granting of woman suffrage ^ 

Toltttcal Frenneuork There has been little change in the structure of the 
Dutch government since the First World War The House of Orange has 
ruled the Netherlands since independence was proclaimed m 1579 Queen 
Wilhelmina is Europe’s longest reigmng sovereign, having succeeded to 
the throne m 1890 and being crowned m 1898 The constitution of 1814, 
with Its later amendments, forms the basis of the monarchy, which is 
hereditary only m a direct line 
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Queen Wilhelmina has been a successful and beloved sovereign. Al- 
though austere and conservative, she has endeared herself to the Dutch by 
her directness, coupled with a thorough understanding of the country and 
its problems. The Court has shown moderation and omitted most of the 
customary trappings of royalty. Visits of foreign monarchs have been 
rare while the Queen rarely left the homeland, and has never seen her 
colonies. The monarch had both executive and legislative power.® There 
was a Cabinet and an appointive Council of State of fourteen, which the 
Queen consulted on legislative and many executive matters. The Cabinet 
was not theoretically a constitutional body but the Queen ordinarily ap- 
pointed a Premier from the dominant group in the States-General who in 
turn suggested the personnel of the Ministry. The Cabinet was also re- 
sponsible to Parliament and normally fell when it lost the support of that 
body. 

The Parliament (States-General) was composed of two houses. The 
Upper House (Erste Kenner) with 50 members was chosen by the provin- 
cial legislatures for a six-year term — half retiring every three years. The 
Lower House (Tv: cede Kenner) had 100 deputies chosen for four years 
on the basis of proportional representation by direct vote of all those over 
25 years of age. The Second Chamber, the Crown, or the Ministry initi- 
ated all legislation. In fact, the Upper House, though it had the power to 
reject, could not amend a bill. Parliament met at The Hague where the 
Court was located. The capital was at Amsterdam. 

To regulate affairs of local importance, select the Upper House, and col- 
lect local taxes, each of the eleven provinces elected a unicameral legisla- 
ture, by direct vote for four-year terms, which met twice a year. Provin- 
cial affairs were handled by a committee of 64 of these legislators called 
Deputed States.® In addition the approximately 1100 communes each 
elected local councils. The actions of all these governing bodies were sub- 
ject to the approval of the Crown. 

Domestic Politics: Petrties. In the period since 1918 there has been a slight 
shift in party strength toward the Left but little change in the composi- 
tion of the Cabinets. The main parties in the Second Chamber in 1918 ' 
were: the Catholics with 30 representatives; the Socialists with 22; the 
Anti-Revolutionists with 13; the Protestants (Christian Historical) with 7; 
the Liberal Union with 6; the Democrats with 5; the Old Liberals with 4; 
and 1 3 others. In the 1937 election they were distributed as follows: Catho- 
lics, 31; Social Democratic (Socialist), 23; Anti-Revolutionary, 17; Chris- 
tian Historical, 8; Democrats, 6; Liberal Union, 4; National Socialist 
(Nazi), 4; Communist, 3; minor parties, 4. These parties were divided 
along religious rather than economic lines. Partly owing to proportional 
representation there was a multiplicity of groups (as many as 54 in 1933) 
in Parliament. Hence ministries were formed with difficulty and, more 
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often than not, thej were extra parliamentary Howe\er, this type of 
cabinet, coupled \\ ith the usual coalition of the Catholic and uvo Protestant 
parties (Ano-Revoluuonary and Christian Historical), prevented frequent 
ministerial changes, so that m the forty-two years of Wilhelmma’s reign 
there were but fourteen governments 

Early Fost-aiar Years The Rightist Catholic-Calvmist Ministry of De 
Beerenbrouck remained in power from 1918 to 1925 with the exception of 
a brief intenal in 1923 and 1924 Economically it was a difficult period 
Retrenchment and attempted self-sufficiency were the order of the day in 
Germany, the natural outlet for 60 to 90 per cent of Dutch agricultural 
products When a stan had been made toward German recovery the 
French and Belgian occupation of the Ruhr m 1923 brought renewed de- 
pression It was not unal 1925 that prosperity returned to Dutch agri- 
culture or industry 

In the political realm, although the coalition of the Right kept a three- 
fifths majority, frequent crises arose The haven given the German Kaiser 
m 1918 provoked ill feeling on the part of the Allies “ Holland and Bel- 
gium engaged in a boundary controversy Partly as a result of an anti- 
Flemish reaction after the war, and partly because of the feeling that, since 
the neutrality provision of the Treaty of 1859 was to be abrogated so the 
old boundary provisions should be changed, Belgium demanded Limburg 
and pare of Zeeland of Dutch Flanders The people m the disputed area 
showed no desire for change, and the Dutch government refused to make 
any territorial concessions Belgium, lacking the support of the Great 
Powers, could do nothing, and the crisis passed, only to be followed by 
years of negotiation over commercial nghts on the Scheldt and else- 
where 

Politics from 1922 to 1924 revolved around the country’s financial po- 
sition Salaries and the normal functions of state were drastically re- 
duced, while attempts were made to alleviate distress through agricultural 
subsidy and w ork relief projects such as the reclamation of the Zuider Zee 
At the same umc Dc Beerenbrouck advocated the retention of large armed 
fotces. and., vn. the. F w Fistam col/aw/s, a. wtry as a, lyibj.ML vgi\'?FJL 

Japan The coalition split on this issue 10 members of the Catholic Party 
voted with the Left to defeat the naval expansion bill of '1923 There fol- 
lowed months of political crisis, attempts to form a “Business Cabinet" 
faded and the old coalition was patched up The new Finance Minister, 
Hendrik Colijn, enforced more ^stic economies and in 1925 Holland had 
a balanced budget for the first time since the war 
Frospenty and Depression In the election of 1925 the government bloc 
Was reduced to a majority of four and the Ministry resigned A Catholic- 
Calvmist coalition was conunued by Colijn, the next Premier, but it split 
in November when, with the assistance of the Christian Historicals, the 
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Left passed a bill withdrawing the Dutch representative at the Vatican. 
After months of wrangling Dr. D. J. de Geer of the Christian Historical 
Party formed a ministry without regard to party groupings which re- 
mained in power until August, 1929. During' that time conditions im- 
proved in spite of high German tariffs and Belgian competition, and this 
upturn continued until the middle of 1930. The depression which then 
struck the Netherlands brought chronic unemployment and unrelenting 
economic distress. 

The coalition government of De Beerenbrouck continued in power 
until a revolt against his stringent economies brought a dissolution of the 
Chamber in 1933. In the new election the Anti-Revolutionary Party 
headed by Colijn showed increased strength, and he formed a Ministry 
on a program of deflation and continuance of the gold standard. Contin- 
ued hard times (production, trade, and employment fell about one-third 
from 1929 to 1935), accentuated by the unstable monetary policy and self- 
sufficiency programs of most of Holland’s customers, forced the Dutch 
government into greater control of agriculture and industry through sub- 
sidies and import quotas. Free trade was abandoned, and ad valorem 
duties were raised up to 20 per cent. Finally, after the pound, dollar, and 
franc had all left the gold standard, the guilder was forced to give way in 
September, 1936.^^ The result was a rise in trade, though unemployment 
did not abate. After a set-back in 1938 the upturn continued, though the 
government’s advantage from it was largely offset by the need for in- 
creased defense appropriations in view of rising European tension. Con- 
tinued unemployment brought discontent which was reflected in the rise 
of a Nazi party under Dr. Anton Mussert that polled 8 per cent of the 
vote in 1935. However, natural Dutch individualism reasserted itself and 
the Nazis received less than 4 per cent of the vote in 1937. In April, 
1940 the National Socialist Party was assumed to have only about 50,000 
members.^^ 

In 1939 the Colijn Ministry fell when the Catholics refused to support 
a program of retrenchment and higher taxes.^® Reorganization without 
the Catholics failed, and in August, 1939 De Geer formed a new coalition 
of Catholics, Christian Historicals, and, for the first time. Social Demo- 
crats. His policy was to continue defense and unemployment measures 
financed by borrowed money. This group stayed in power until events 
of May, 1940 brought an end to representative government. 

Foreign Policy. The foreign policy of the Netherlands has always been 
based on two considerations — its size and trade. Hence the formula fol- 
lowed was: neutrality backed by a strong defensive force. The Dutch 
believed that their neutrality was preserved in 1914-1918 because of the 
mobilization of a strong army.^® After the war there was a reversal of 
policy. The Netherlands joined the League of Nations, where it played 
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an active role The Queen’s Scandinavian tour lO *9^2 seemed to presage 
closer relations with the neighboring small powers 

The failure of sanctions against Italy in 1935 in which the Dutch par- 
ticipated brought a loss of confidence in collective security and, in July, 
1936, the Dutch returned to isolation and announced that they considered 
themselves free from collective League action Thej refused to enter 
into further alliances or accept intemational guai'antee of their frontiers, 
and concentrated mstcad on rebuilding their defenses After Mumch de- 
stroyed the balance of power, fear of Germany and Japan drove the Dutch 
closer to Britain There was also greater collaboration with Belgium 
The Netherlands participated in the conferenced of the Oslo powers in 
1938 and 1939 Before war broke out in 1939 and again in November, the 
Queen joined with King Leopold in appeals for peace and offers of their 
services m medianng the conflict Following the plan of 1914, Holland 
nannamt'4 a sxtici •ntmiab'Ly , Lm Tnt>V>Vlva.td vts 
Economc Develop/tent Most of the Netherlands’ sod was reclaimed from 
the sea This artificial area, composing almost eastern half of the 
country, is preserved by elaborate coastal and internal dikes and by a sys- 
tem of canals and pumps It contains the best farm the principal cities, 

and the mouths of the great commercial nvers which have made the Neth- 
erlands the entrepdt for much of the trade of Europe There are, alto- 
gether, some 5200 miles of watenvays, which, built primarily for drainage, 
earned two-thirds of the nation's freight until 1940 
Natural Resources Practically the only minerals found m the Nether- 
lands arc coal and salt, with veins in Limburg and 3t various points near 
the German border Mining did not begin until the early twentieth cen- 
tury, but the production of coal was almost sufficient for home consump- 
tion The government oivncd about half the rhincs In 1918 Holland 
produced 3,399,000 metric tons of coal and 1,800,000 tons of lignite By 
1938 the production of coal rose to 13,488,000 tons, lignite declined to 

171.000 tons, in that year the Netherlands produced 166,000 tons of salt, 

456.000 tons of cement, and 299,000 tons of pig iron In addition to these 
resources, there arc peat sw amps m Drcnthe and Gelderland and about 
500 000 acres of well kept forest land 

Agnculture About 26 per cent of the country is under cultivation, di- 
vided among agriculture, horticulture, and animal husbandry Farms are 
small (about 50 per cent are of less than twelve acres), and only about 
half as many people arc employed m agriculture sis in industry About 
15 per cent of the arable land lies m the beds of former lakes and marshes, 
Called “ polders," drained by continued pumping The largest impolder- 
mg scheme, which began in 1924 and still continued, is the drainage of about 
three-quarters of the Zuider Zee A new province of 523,000 acres is 
thereby to be created surrounding a fresh water lake called the Ijsselmeer 
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(Ysselmeer). The Zuider Zee was eliminated in 1932 by a twenty-mHe 
dam, three hundred feet wide at the base, stretching from North Holland 
to Friesland. The first polder of 48,000 acres has been bearing crops, and 
the northeast polder of 100,000 acres is also practically complete. An in- 
teresting feature about the disposition of this new land is that the pros- 
pective owner may not borrow from the bank, or from anyone but his 
immediate family, in arranging for the purchase.'® 

The Dutch have not attempted to grow food crops in quantity for 
home consumption. Instead, they imported much of their cereals and 
fertilizers, and concentrated on commodities with a ready sale in world 
markets, such as dair)'’ products, r)^e, sugar beets, and bulbs. During the 
1930’s, however, depression and fear of war brought a change. An at- 
tempt was then made to achieve greater self-sufficiency in vital necessities. 
The government fostered production through hca\y subsidization. The 
marketing of most products was handled through cooperatives under 
government supervision. 

Industry. With a population of well over 600 per square mile (exceeded 
in Europe only by Belgium), about 94 per cent of whom live in tovTis 
of over 2000 population, the Netherlands could not exist solely as an ag- 
ricultural countr)\ Much of its continued prosperity was therefore trace- 
able to industry and trade. 

Industry enjoyed a boom during the First W orld War. After the panic 
of 1921 it grew at an accelerated pace, until in 1940 industrial exports 
were more important than those of agriculture, horticulture, and animal 
husbandry combined. The leading manufactures were textiles, sugar, beer 
and ale, oleomargarine, radios, and cut diamonds. The workers were 
strongly unionized, and protected by one of the best social insurance s)'s- 
tems in Europe. These comprised accident, invalidity, sickness, unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age pensions. The employer paid the premi- 
ums for the accident and invalidity insurance and pensions, but the 
contributions to the sickness insurance fund were shared equally by em- 
ployer and employee. Tlic unemployment fund was made up of union 
and governmental contributions. Special features included; accident in- 
surance for farm workers, the pension age of 65, and sick benefits of 80 
per cent of wmges for a maximum period of six months.-® 

Foreign Trade. The Netherlands’ unique location was the main reason 
xvhy it became the third largest colonial and ship-building nation in the 
xvorld, a great fishing center (it had 3,394 fishing vessels in 1937), ® 

leader in the carrying trade with a merchant marine (July, 1938) of 1482 
vessels totaling 2,855,382 gross tons. 

A large invisible income from shipping, banking, insurance, and foreign 
investments compensated for an unfavorable balance of trade in com- 
modities. 
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The chief imports m the order of valac (1937) were tin ore, timber, 
wheat, and maize, the leading exports were tin ingots, wireless equipment, 
cotton piece goods, and butter Germany, Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States were the Netherlands’ best customers 

During the late 1920’s there was a sharp upturn m trade From 1929 to 
1933 foreign commerce fell by two-thirds This led to governmental con- 
trol of exports and imports through the use of tariffs, quotas, and subsidies 
to bolster the sagging trade balance After the devaluation of the guilder 
m 1936 foreign trade began to revive This trend continued until war 
brought another curtailment 

Overseas Empire In the Netherlands’ golden age of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy a colonial empire was built which, though later abbreviated through 
foreign conquest, still makes the mother country the third largest colonial 
power m the world The relative size and status of the various colonies 
may be seen from the following 


Country 

Area in 
sq mles 
(approx ) 

Poputotion 
(ennnattd De 
cei/tber, tfjS) 

Capita! 

FoliUcal 

Status 

Nethuhnds 

Asia 

« 344 « 

8,729000 

Amsterdam 
The Hague 
(seat of 
gov t) 

Kingdom 

Netherland Indies 
(Jata Madura Sumatra, 
Celebes Borneo 

Ne\t Guinea, Timor, 

Ball etc ) 

Antenea 

774 <500 

66400000 

Batavia 

Colonj' 

(since 192: 
pan of 
Netherlands) 

Cm;ao (Curagao 

Aruba Bonaire Saba, 

St. Custatius &. St 

Martin) 

40J 

95000 

Willemstad 

Colon} 

Surmam {Dutch 

Guiana) 

57 700 

271000 

Paramaribo 

Colony 


As a part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Netherlands Indies, 
inhabited by predominantly Mohammedan Malaj stock, is subject to the 
legislation of the home government The Crow n appoints a Governor 
General to rule the area He is assisted by an advisory council and a 
council of the heads of the home government departments There is also 
a consultative body called the Volksraad (People’s Council) which is partly 
appointed and partly elected by local councils in the more developed 
islands The less developed or so-called “ outposts,” hke Borneo and the 
Celebes, hate been generally ruled by natives, supervised by governors 
under treaties or contracts The mother country would net er have at 
tamed its pre-eminent position without the colonies, while the colonies have 
greatly benefited from Dutch rule They do not have dominion status, but 
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the Dutch have not attempted to monopolize their trade or forced them to 
give special favors to the mother country. Since the debacle of May lo, 
1940 the Indies have pursued a course quite independent of the mother 
country, and taken unto themseh^es what amounts to a dominion status. In 
the West Indies Curagao is administered by a Governor and Privy Couneil 
appointed by the Queen and a Colonial Council partly elected and partly 
appointed by the Governor. The affairs of Surinam are directed by a 
Governor and Council appointed by the Queen, and a legislative body— 
the Colonial States — 10 of whose members are elected and 5 appointed 
by the Governor. 

Political and Military Significance. Tlic colonies have been one of the 
government’s largest sources of income, though in the last half-century the 
gains have mainly accrued to individual investors. By slowly relinquish- 
ing its holdings in tire colonics, the government lost a large annual income, 
while being forced at the same time to allocate increasing sums for pro- 
tecting and developing the Empire. Rising colonial expenditures brought 
criticism and, upon occasion, caused the downfall of a Dutch Ministr)^ 
However, the government was determined to hold and protect the empire 
at any cost. Thus efforts were made to stamp out Communism in the col- 
onies in 1926 and again in 1933; naval expenditure increased steadily after 
1918. The possession of valuable territory in the East Indies has brought 
the Netherlands closer to Great Britain, for the latter could scarcely allow 
another and stronger power to encroach upon this vital region surround- 
ing Singapore and blocking the trade route from England to Australia. 
The English fleet was, therefore, the Dutch first line of defense. 
Economic Sigiiificancc. Agriculture is the basic enterprise in the Indies, 
the chief export crops being sugar, rubber, coffee, and tea. Other impor- 
tant exports are spices; over 90 per cent of the world’s quinine emanates 
from there. In recent years the production of tin and petroleum has as- 
sumed international significance. Free-trade was abandoned in 1934 as a 
result of the depression (for instance, sugar lost seven-eighths of its ex- 
port value from 1929 to 1935). Import duties and quotas were then ap- 
plied. The main imports arc cotton goods, machines, and iron and steel 
products of which in 1937 Japan furnished 25 per cent, the Netherlands 
19 per cent, and the United States 10 per cent. The leading exports are 
rubber, petroleum, and tin, 20 per cent of which in 1937 went to the 
Netherlands, 19 per cent to Singapore and 19 per cent to the United States. 
With its large population and tremendous resources, the Netherlands In- 
dies are a rich prize upon which Japan has long cast a covetous eye. Should 
her present economic penetration there not be followed by political con- 
trol, one can safqly say that Japan will not allow any other nation than the 
Dutch to exercise suzerainty over the islands."^ The Dutch West Indies 
arc noted chiefly for oil refining and phosphate production at Curagao 
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and bauxite production at Surinam Their position in the present world 
crisis IS relatively secure because of the Monroe Doctrine 
Cvlttcral Trogress Literature The land of Erasmus, Grotius, and Spinoza 
can produce no names of equal caliber today Yet in certain fields the 
quality of contemporary Dutch literary production will stand compan- 
son mth that of any other nation This has been partly due to the ren- 
aissance nhich began in the i88o’s, when the conventional romantic tra- 
ditions were broken and a realistic spirit entered into Dutch literature 
The fact that many Dutch authors are not well-known outside their native 
land is due in great part to the difficulty of conveying the literary excel- 
lence of their works into foreign languages 

Among modern Dutch poets Peter Bouiens (1870- ), translator of 

iEsch) lus, Sophocles, Sappho, and Homer, is outstanding for his unequaled 
technique Boutens’ ongmal poetry, however, appeals to but a small group 
because of his introspective moods WiUem Kloos (died 1938) was prob- 
ably the most gifted of the Dutch lyric poets of the post \\ ar era The 
sonnets composed m his youth show a higher level of acheivemcnt than 
the work of his later years Other notable poets are P N van 
Eyck (1887- ), author of Heruaarts (Hither), Hendrik Marsman 

(1899- ), author of several volumes of verse, including De Dood van 

kngek Degroux (The Death of Angele Degroux), and Albert Veruey 
(186J-1937), 'vho was also a notable literary historian 

The Dutch have made outstanding contributions to the modem novel 
Louis Couperus (1863-1923), romanticist and realist, gave Dutch fiction 
a cosmopolitan and realistic sense which it lacked m the nineteenth century 
Best knoivn among his works are probably Oude Menschen De Dmgen de 
Vorbijgaan (Old People and the Things That Pass) a family chronicle 
based on the consequences of crime, and Boekev der Kleine Ztelen (The 
Books of the Small Souls) another family history which has been compared 
to Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga Couperus basic philosophy derived from 
the Greeks, the fcelmg that man is constantly pursued by an omnipotent 
destiny 

Anton F Coolen ( 1 897- ) has produced an excellent saga of Dutch 
family life m Kerstmts in den Kempen (Christmas in the Kempen) Ar- 
thur van Schendel ( 1 874- ) is regarded by some as the prince of mod- 

ern Dutch storytellers, one of his notable novels is Het Fregtrtschtp Jo~ 
hmna Maria (The Frigate Jane Mane) Jo van Ammers KuUer has gained 
an international reputation with her novels. The Rebel Generation and 
House of Joy The former is a family chronicle centering around the 
ctnancipauon of women, the latter concerns a girl's desire to go on the stage 
Other outstanding novelists are Simon Vcstdijk ( 1870- ) , author of an 

autobiographical novel Saint Sebastian and of the popular Het Vijfde Zegel 
(The Fifth Seal), and Siegfried van Pxaag (1899- ), famous for his 
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biographical romances Julie de UEspmasse and Madmte de Fovipadoiir 
and a more recent work, Minaares in Ongenade {Mistress in Disgi'ace). 
Music. The Dutch have left their mark on contemporary music. Willem 
Mengelberg and Willem van Hoogstraten both achieved international 
fame as conductors. Johann Wagenaar (1862- ) is an eminent organ- 

ist and composer of operas, such as The Doge of Venice and he Cid. Wil- 
lem Pijper (1894- ) has written three symphonies, and sonatas for 

violin and for the cello. Dirk Schaefer ( 1874-193 1 ) was an eminent com- 
poser of chamber music and piano pieces. 

Architecture. A remarkable school of architecture has sprung up in the 
Netherlands, with Dr. H. P. Berlage, who built the Exchange in Amster- 
dam, and J. A. G. van der Steur, architect of the Peace Palace at The 
Hague, as its leaders. 

Science. In science the country which has produced so many Nobel prize 
winners continued to make outstanding contributions in the post-war pe- 
riod through the work of such men as Dr. W. Einthoven on the diseases of 
the heart. Dr. Hugo de Vries on mutations, and Dr. P. Zeeman in magneto- 
optics. 

Eclipse. May 10, 1940 may well be called the blackest day in three hun- 
dred years of Dutch history, for with that fateful dawn came invasion, 
demonstrating the futility of relying on guarantees of integrity from the 
Reich. Flooding by opening the dikes proved insufficient to overcome 
Germany’s mechanized units, which were aided by dive bombers and fifth- 
columnists behind the lines. In four days the Battle of the Tulips was over, 
although parts of Zeeland continued to fight for some days longer. Queen 
Wilhelmina, Crown Princess Juliana, her husband. Prince Bernhard, and 
their two children fled to England. There the Queen still resides, while 
Juliana and her two children moved to Canada. The homeland is under the 
complete control of Germany, governed by the High Commissioner, 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart. Local government is still in the hands of the Dutch. 
Although the mother country is subjugated, the government of the Nether- 
lands carries on the war, with the aid of the colonies and a portion of the 
fleet and army, from exile in England.^- 

The Dutch spent two thousand years in reclaiming their soil from the 
bottom of the sea, and fought for eighty bloody years to make their coun- 
try independent. Such a spirit will not die, nor will such a country, doubt- 
less, remain permanently subjugated. 
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Chapter VIII 


Germany 


* GEMIAKV IS tnts A» OYirtlt SOFT INSIDE WITH 


»nUTAllY SHELL. 


Introductioii 

Qeo^aphy Geography has played as large a part m determining the 
course of events and the character of social institutions in Germany as in 
any other country The advantages of an insular position, so helpful to 
the British during the formative period of their national life, have never 
been enjoyed hy the Germans Travened by numerous rivers and over 
land trade routes, Germany has always had the economic advantage of 
being located on or near the crossroads of Europe, but she has often bad 
to pay the penalty for her central location by becoming a battle ground in 
which non Germans fought on her sod and her own people fought one 
another The development of political unity, long delayed by rivalries 
among the German states and by interference from the outside, thus as- 
sumed a new and perhaps an exaggerated value in the minds of many Ger- 
mans The nationalism which the French had learned to take for granted, 
and the security from invasion which the people of Great Britain had al- 
ivaj^ counted on, became practically synonymous in the German mind, 
but neither could be taken for granted Nationalism had to be cultiv’Sted 
m Germany for the sake of the strength and the secun^ it promised, and 
both nationalism and security were more talked about than among peoples 
by whom they had been earlier and more easily attained 

In a country with practically no geographic barriers to prevent inva- 
sion or check expansion, it was naturally assumed that national strength 
meant military strength Walls of armed men must, for Germany, take 
the place of Italy’s Alps, Spam s Pyrenees, and Britain’s navy This w as es- 
pecially true of her eastern boundary The German-Polish boundary was 
ahva) s determined, m short, by the relative pohtical and military strength 
of the two peoples, or by the readiness of their friends to support them 
estem Frontier The w estem boundary was not much more stable 
For a thousand years Franco German relations revolved around the control 
of the Rhine, which France frequently tned to straddle, but which German 
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nationalists always regarded as a German stream. France controlled the 
right bank for only brief periods in the heyday of the First Republic and 
in the Napoleonic era, but she held the left bank from 1795 to 1815; while 
all of Lorraine had been under French control for more than a hundred 
years, and parts of Alsace for more than three hundred, when Germany 
recovered them by conquest in 187 1. 

Southern-Eastern Frontier. The boundary lines of southern and south- 
eastern Germany stood virtually unchanged in the century between the 
Peace of Vienna and the Peace of Versailles. Austria, including Bohemia, 
in which the German element constituted a favored minority, was a mem- 
ber of the Germanic Confederation from 1815 to 1867; and from 1879 on- 
ward Imperial Germany found an ally in Austria-Hungary, to which 
Austria and Bohemia, lately excluded from the German Confederation, be- 
longed. The German-Czechoslovak boundaries of 1918 were virtually 
the same as those of 1914 between Germany and Bohemia. 

The non-inclusion of Austria in the Second German Reich (created in 
1871) was a result of her losing battle with Prussia for leadership of the 
German states. In that struggle Austria had been able sometimes to draw 
upon her non-German possessions and dependencies for men, money, and 
supplies, but she had been handicapped in the long run by the fact that 
her rival Prussia expanded northward and westward within Germany. In 
1871 Prussia stood astride the Rhine and controlled the courses of the 
northward-flowing rivers and the whole southern shore of the Baltic 
(with ports at Stettin, at the mouth of the Oder, Danzig on the Vistula, 
and Kbnigsberg and Memel farther east), while Austria (and Hungary) 
expanded soutlrwmrd and eastward, away from Germany. 

Geographical Dileimna of Second Reich. After the unification of 1871 
Germany became rapidly industrialized — a process in which the iron ore 
of Alsace-Lorraine, floated cheaply down the Rhine and smelted with the 
coking-coal of the Ruhr, played a prominent part. Alore railroads were 
built and state railway systems were coordinated to supplement the rivers 
and canals which had long been some of Europe’s busiest inland water- 
ways. As commerce increased and capital accumulated, the North Sea 
ports of Bremen and Hamburg gained a position in world trade com- 
parable with that which they had held five centuries earlier in the Hanse- 
atic League. With world trade, interest in colonies and sea power grew; 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven were developed as naval bases. By 1914, with 
Germany still growing industrially, Pan-German expansionists were con- 
stantly calling attention to her alleged need of a larger working space, 
With territorial expansion on the continent blocked by the Franco-Russian 
alliance, and with only second- or third-rate colonial areas left open to her, 
Germany was compelled to face the prospect of contenting herself with 
commercial expansion only, or of resorting to the use of force. It is known 
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now that Gennany did not deliberately precipitate the First World War, 
although her aggressive struggle for At hat she called “ a place m the sun ” 
had done as much as anything to create an atmosphere of tension m which 
almost any international crisis tvas likely to prov oke \v ar Once they found 
themselves at war, however, German leaders indubitably planned to de- 
mand, as fruits of victory, such terntonal and other concessions as would 
materially improve the nation s economic position Defeat, bnnging with 
It economic disaster and loss of valuable resources, was therefore doubly 
bitter * 

Ethnography The Germans are a comparatively homogeneous people, al- 
though certainly they are not all alike There have always been physical, 
temperamental, and dialectical differences betw een the Low German of the 
north, the Middle German and the High German of the south and of Aus- 
ma The Prussian has not generally mixed \v ell with the Bavarian or Saxon, 
and their incompatibilities have not all been due to interstate rivalries, nor 
have the relations betw een Catholics (most numerous m the southwest and 
m the Rhineland) and Protestants (stronger m the north and northeast) 
ahv av s been cntirel\ cordial But sectional, racial, and religious differences 
hav e not, generally speaking, been more serious than m Italy, France, Great 
Britain or the United States 

Mtnortttes Problem Yet Imperial Germany had its national minorities 
problems In Alsace Lorraine lived many people who, in 1914, were still 
French preferred the French language (more for sentimental than for 
practical reasons), and would have welcomed a return to France The 
German government of the province was efficient and economically benefi 
cent, but tactless and generally unpopular The Danes of northern Schles- 
wig -were, on the other hand, better handled and gave voice to less dis 
content, but the) w ere not happy under German rule, and some Danish 
deputies were alw a) s ready to vote with the opposition in the Reichstag 
Problem of the Poles The Poles were the most difficult to assimilate and 
least reconciled to German rule In West Prussia and Posen the state and 
the Imperial gov emment had tried to Germanize the Poles who liv cd there 
A studied effort w as. also tnadn tn indiicR 0003331?. swIrks. rii tofive. wta 
these districts, and law s vv ere passed to make land owmng easier for them 
than for Poles In Upper Silesia the Poles served chiefly as laborers m 
mines and factories, and owned but little land, so they could not complain, 
as their brethren in Posen and West Prussia did, that the government was 
trying to dispossess them, but quarrels over language and schools tried 
the patience of both governors and governed 

Tolerance Except m its treatment of national minorities, the Second 
Reich w as traditionall) tolerant Freedom of religious belief was general, 
and the established churches, both Protestant and Catholic, were sup- 
ported by special taxes or tithes collected by the government Anti- 
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Semitism was not unknown, but it was unofficial and sporadic and neither 
violent nor widespread. Repressive legislation against both Catholics and 
Socialists was given a trial by Bismarck and later repealed or unenforced 
Effect of the Versailles Treaty. By depriving Germany of the areas in 
which most of her alien population lived, the Treaty of Versailles prac- 
tically solved her national minorities problems, although a considerable 
number of Poles and a few Danes were left within her borders. Dissident 
political groups, however, were more numerous than ever; and the fram- 
ers of the Weimar constitution tried scrupulously by proportional repre- 
sentation to give all of them a voice in the government. 

It remained for the National Socialists to focus attention, not for the 
first time in history but more sharply than before, upon what they called 
a “ racial ” minority — the Jews. The Jews constituted, anti-Semites said, 
an alien element which ought to be eliminated. All other minorities were 
to be Gleichgeschaltet — “ coordinated,” or lined up with the majority. 

The Armistice and Peace Terms 

The Genmn Army in November, igi 8 . November, 1918, found the Ger- 
man people rapidly approaching complete exhaustion on both the military 
and the home fronts. Their armies occupied foreign soil in the Baltic 
states, Russian Poland, the Ukraine, Bessarabia, Rumania, France, and Bel- 
gium; but they had lost the war in the west. In the east and southeast the 
presence of a million armed men was necessary to enforce the harsh terms 
of the Treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk, and to insure the delivery 
of grain and oil of which Germany was in desperate need but which her 
overworked transportation system could not transport in sufficient quan- 
tities. Civilians and soldiers alike were underfed, and the army on the 
western front had, when the armistice was signed, lubricating oil and mo- 
tor fuel for less than two weeks of fighting. 

Its strategical position was equally precarious. Adore heavily depend- 
ent upon the railroads than the mechanized army of 1940, and finding the 
rough country of the Ardennes more of an obstacle, the Germans fiad to 
transport supplies chiefly through Liege or Metz. The trunk railway 
lines and the roads which paralleled them were equally vital as avenues of 
withdrawal. In early November the Liege line was threatened by the 
British advance through Belgium, w'hile the Metz-Mezieres line was cut 
by the French and Americans at Sedan. Still fighting a stout defensive 
action at the vital points, but unable either to maintain its position or to 
retreat rapidly enough to save itself, the German army was beaten and 
knew it. 

Requests for an Annistice. Foreseeing precisely that situation but unable 
to prevent it, the German High Command had demanded in the last days 
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of September that the Berlm government ask for an armistice Chancellor 
Herding hesitated to make the request, which he kmew would be inter- 
preted everjnvhere as a confession of defeat Upon the insistence of von 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, however, a new Chancellor, Pnnce Max von 
Baden m as appointed on October 3 who reluctantly appealed to President 
Wilson on the night of October 4 for an immediate armistice and a peace 
based on the Fourteen Points 

The request w as not granted immediately President Wilson had first 
to be assured that he was dealing with a government responsible to the 
German people he w ould make no personal trace w ith the Kaiser, whom 
American and Allied propaganda had branded as an irresponsible war crim- 
inal (The constitutional pouers of the Reichstag were made somewhat 
more extensive m October ) Four successive notes from Wilson made it 
increasingly clear to the German leaders that their worst fears were to be 
realized The army as not to be given an opportunity to withdraw V ith 
out interference to a new posiuon, where it might reorganize itself and 
then challenge its enemies to renew hostilities, the armistice terms meant 
capitulation, if not outright surrender The French and British govern 
tnents, moreot er, had accepted the Fourteen Points as a basis of peace 
only with reservations as to reparations and the freedom of the seas that 
clearly presaged a punitive peace 

Although he had himself been the first to insist upon an armistice, 
Ludendorff proposed to break off the negotiations and fight on m the 
hope that the war weariness of the Allies would induce them to offer bet- 
ter terms, but he was dismissed from his command Von Hindenburg, 
who had at first agreed with his Quarter Master General, decided that 
there was no alternative, and instructed Matthias Erzberger, head of the 
German Armistice Delegation, to secure such mitigation of the terms as 
he could — but in any case to sign 

Rexolution tn Gennany No other course was open to a leader conscious 
of his responsibiLties Before the actual sigrung of the armistice on No- 
vember 11, revolutionary disorder had broken out, first (November 3) 
among the sailors at Kiel, then m Bavana and finally m Berlm The 
home front had collapsed more suddenly and completely than the military 
Further armed resistance, already hopeless, had been made impossible 
Hoping for better peace terms without him, people who had never hated 
the Kaiser u ere ready to throw him overboard William 11 , once rev cred 
by all Germans, had to abdicate on November 9 and seek sanctuary m 
Holland 

The leaders of the new provisional government, Scheidemann, Ebert, 
Mueller, and others, hoped that a bou^eois republic would be more gen 
erously treated at the peace conference than a government of any other 
character They never dared to tell the people that the men who deaded 
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to ask for and accept the armistice had known only too well when they 
made that fateful decision that it meant surrender and only a victors’ peace 
was in prospect. The army was not tricked into laying down its arms; 
and if the people were deceived as to the character of the peace terms they 
might expect, it was their own leaders, not President Wilson, who deceived 
them.- 

The Establishment of the Republic. In the last six weeks of 1 9 1 8 Germany 
was threatened with anarchy. To fill the political vacuum created by the 
collapse of the monarchy, a republic was proclaimed on November 9 by 
Philipp Scheidemann, the Social Democrat, to the crowd outside the 
Reichstag building as soon as he heard that the Kaiser had abdicated; but 
establishing a republic was much more difficult than merely proclaiming 
one. Many of the defenders of the existing social and economic order 
stood aloof from the new government, which they had not wished to see 
established and in which they had but little confidence, associating it with 
inglorious military defeat. 

Moderation vs. Radicalism. At the other extreme, the left-wing Social 
Democrats or Spartacists, supplied with funds from Russia and led by Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, sought to lead the revolution along 
Bolshevik lines. The bourgeois character of the republic was determined 
only by the firmness of such Social Democratic leaders as Friedrich Ebert, 
emergency Chancellor under a provisional government of people’s com- 
missars, Gustav Noske who quickly organized a volunteer rifle corps for 
the suppression of rioters, Matthias Erzberger of the Catholic Center party, 
and the Jewish capitalist Walther Rathenau. By January 10, 1919, the 
worst revolts had been quelled, and Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg had 
met violent deaths at the hands of the police. 

Meanwhile, fortunately, the public services were not interrupted, 
thanks to the efficiency and unshaken morale of the civil service. The 
government officials and employees were not enthusiastic republicans; 
theirs was a non-partisan and a non-political tradition; but they vvere Ger- 
mans, and they continued to serve the Ebert government. 

The Constituent Assembly. On February 6, 1919, a national assembly met 
in Weimar to draw up a new constitution. Before it met, two urgent 
questions had been answered; the government would be a federal repub- 
lic, and the “ revolution ” would be moderate and political in character, 
undertaking no vast social changes. 

Reaction to the Treaty of Versailles. The Versailles Treaty, drawn up 
without German participation, was submitted to a delegation headed by 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau on May 5. June 22 was the dead-line for 
its acceptance or rejection; and after canvassing all the alternatives and 
finding them even worse than the peace terms, the Weimar assembly, act- 
ing as a provisional national government, sent word at the last possible 
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moment that it accepted the terms The Treaty was signed on June 28, 
the fifth anniversary of the murders at Sarajevo 

Although their own history does not show them to have been con- 
sistently overgenerous in victory, most of the Germans have felt since 
1919 that they were ungenerously treated in defeat They were especially 
aggrieved by Articles 227, 228, and 231 of the Versailles Treaty Article 
227 charged the former emperor, Wdham 11 , “with a supreme offense 
against intemationil morality and the sanctity of treaties,” but the Dutch 
government refused to extradite him for trial In Article 228 the German 
government had to recognize “ the right of the Allied and associated pow- 
ers to bring before military tribunals persons accused of having committed 
acts m violation of the laws and customs of war” The accused were to 
be handed over to the Allies for tnal That provision was not enforced 
Only a few rather perfunctory tnals were held m German courts on 
charges preferred by the Allies, but even that was a humiliation hard for 
the republic to live down 

Article 2 3 1 contained the famous war guile clause, designed to furnish 
a sort of legal and moral basis for the exaction of reparations Because her 
troops had invaded alien territory and her naval forces had sunk merchant 
shipping, Germany must pay for some of the material damage The Ger- 
mans, interpreting it as an admission of undivided moral responsibility for 
the war itself, signed the Treaty only under outspoken protest against the 
war guilt clause, and never ceased to smatc under us alleged injustice 
unnl Hitler denounced it m 1937 It might have been good pohej for the 
powers to hate agreed to the deletion of that clause when Germany joined 
the League of Nations in 1926, if not earlier, it was certainly good domestic 
politics for the National Socialists to denounce it 

The military and naval restrictions imposed by the Treaty rendered 
greater injury to Germany’s pnde than to her material interests The 
army was limited to 100,000 men, long term enlistments were made com- 
pulsory, the navy was reduced almost to nothing, and Germany was de- 
nied the right to maintain a military or naval air force, to re fortify the 
Rhineland, or to maintain troops there The Germans were not seriously 
threatened with invasion, but they smarted none the less under a sense of 
defenselessness and inferiority in armed strength, particularly after it be- 
came apparent that their neighbors were not going to disarm, and after 
France and Czechoslovakia fortified their German frontiers The right to 
rearm unless others disarmed came to be looked upon by most Germans as 
an essential attribute of national sovereignty, without it they could never 
be free or equal to other nations The supervision of commerce on the 
German rivers by mtemational commissions, on which Germany was 
represented but which she could not control, was resented for the same 
reason 
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Territorial Terms of V ersailles T reaty . The territorial terms of the Treaty 
cut deep into the industrial resources of the country, as we have already 
pointed out in a previous chapter. The actual economic value to the 
German people of the overseas empire had never been established with 
any degree of precision; but the empire was lost; and there were many 
who felt the loss economically and others who felt it emotionally and 
turned a sympathetic ear to the charge that Germany had been “ robbed ” 
of her colonies and must, in self-respect, demand their return. 

These territorial losses might have been partially compensated by the 
admission of Austria into the German federal republic. The union was 
desired and legally provided for by Germans and Austrians alike; but their 
former enemies compelled them to renounce it. 

Germans Under Alien Rule. Millions of Germans found themselves in 
the unenviable position of national minorities under non-German govern- 
ments. Some were in Alsace-Lorraine, others in the Saar, Moresnet, Eupen, 
and Malmedy. The Germans in North Schleswig, out-voted in a pleb- 
iscite, were not badly used by Denmark after the transfer. The Germans 
in Allenstein and Marienwerder voted for Germany and kept Poland from 
controlling the right bank of the lower Vistula. 

On their eastern frontiers German nationalists found more about which 
to complain. The German cities of A4emel and Danzig were severed from 
their fatherland. The Polish Corridor, which ran along the left bank of 
the Vistula through West Prussia, was deeply resented by Germany. In 
Posen and Upper Silesia, also awarded to Poland, lived a numerous Ger- 
man minority, who soon filled the records of the League of Nations and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice with their complaints against 
the Poles. 

A small part of Upper Silesia was ceded to Czechoslovakia; but that 
was not the origin of the Sudeten German problem. The ancestors of 
most of the Sudeten Germans had lived in Bohemia for centuries. Their 
discontent was largely the result of the loss of special privileges granted 
by the Hapsburgs. Their cause was later championed by the German 
Nazis on nationalist and irredentist grounds. 

To summarize: Germany was worn down by the war and materially 
and spiritually hurt by the punitive peace terms. That she would have 
been more generous to her defeated enemies if she had won the war is not 
indicated by the confidential correspondence of her leaders or by other 
treaties she had made. Self-commiseration, however, makes it easy for a 
person, or a people, to overlook inconvenient facts. It was natural for the 
Germans after the war to forget that much of their suffering resulted in- 
evitably from an exhausting and unsuccessful war, and to blame everything 
upon the Treaty. The war was in the past; the Treaty they had always 
with them. So the government that recognized the defeat and signed 
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the Treaty (called by unreconciled nationalists the Diktat or “ dictated ” 
peace of Versailles) carried a double handicap from the start The Wei- 
mar republic went to bat, so to speak, with two strikes already called * 

Political DeTelopment 1919-1940 

The Wemm Comtitution The constitution drafted at Weimar was an 
ingenious instrument, ultra modem in appearance and full of clever but 
compbcated devices designed to make democracy work as Dr Preuss, 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Berlin, its principal au 
thor, thought it should 

State lines were not m iped out but the new federal umon was m many 
nays more highly centralized than the Hohenzollera empire had been 
The states (called Lander) were still represented m a national council 
(Reichsrat), but its powers were much less extensive than those of the old 
federal council (Bundcsrat) Like its prototype, the Bundesrat, the Reichs 
rat represented state governments, not people, but states were unequally 
represented m it, on a basis of one member for every 700,000 people, ex- 
cept that Prussia (whose population would have entitled her to two thirds 
of the constituency) was to be limited to two fifths of the total 

The legislative pow ers lost by the council of states were gamed by the 
Reichstag, chosen by universal suffrage of persons over twenty years of 
age Deputies {Retebstagsabseordneter) were elected for terms of four 
years by a system of proportional representation mtended to enable any 
pany or group to elect one member for c\ cry sixty thousand votes it could 
muster Acts of cither Reichstag or Reichsrat had normally to be approved 
by the other, but the veto of the Reichsrat could be overridden by a 
tvo thirds vote m the Reichstag The national president {Reichsprasi 
dent) had no absolute veto, but by withholding his signature could compel 
the submission of a bill to a national referendum 

The Cabinet Responsible leadership in both houses was expected of the 
Cabinet {Reichsre^enmg) The Chancellor (Reichskanzler), as chief of 
the Cabinet, was expected to be the acuve head of the government Al- 
though noimnally appointed by the President, it was assumed that he would 
be chosen by the majority party or parties in the Reichstag, and would 
name and control his own subordinates 

The Pretidertt The President, elected for seven years and eligible for re 
eleaion, was expected to be something of a figurehead his powers being 
in general those usually left in the hands of a constitutional monarch To 
be elected in the first balloting the snccessfol presidential candidate must 
poll a majonty vote If no candidate had a majority, a second election 
was to be held, m which new candidates ought appear and old ones drop 
out, but in which a plurabcy would suffice The first President, Ebert, 
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was chosen by the Weimar assembly in 1919 and continued in office until 
his death in 1925. 

Bill of Rights. Other interesting features of the Weimar constitution 
were Germany’s first bill of rights, stressing the duties as well as immuni- 
ties of the citizen, provision for the use of the initiative and referendum, 
a comparatively easy amendment process, and a provision that the states 
must administer and enforce federal law. The President could be im- 
peached by the Reichstag, but a referendum might take the place of an 
impeachment trial. If vindicated by such a referendum, he was to be 
automatically declared re-elected for seven years, while the Reichstag 
which had impeached him was dissolved. There was a federal Supreme 
Court or court of last appeal at Leipzig, but it was not specifically em- 
powered to set aside a federal law on grounds of unconstitutionality. 
Defects of the Republic. If its constitution had been self-administering, 
and had worked as its authors intended, the Weimar republic might have 
survived indefinitely; but a constitution is not a government, and republi- 
can institutions are perpetuated only by popular conviction. There were 
not enough republicans in Germany, and even the best of her party leaders 
had had, in the Imperial Reichstag, more training in particularism and po- 
litical obstructionism than in positive leadership or acceptance of responsi- 
bility. 

The multiplicity of parties made a one-party administration impossi- 
ble. Every cabinet had to serve several masters, gaining and holding office 
in the name of a coalition. The earliest cabinets were formed by the Ma- 
jority Socialists or Social Democrats with Centrists and Democrats sup- 
porting and participating in them; later ones were usually composed of 
Centrists, members of the People’s Party, and Social Democrats in varj^ing 
proportions. Of all these, only the last-named were unreservedly com- 
mitted to the republican form of government; the others merely accepted 
it, as Hjalmar Schacht and Gustav Stresemann did. 

Cohesion within the Cabinet was often lacking. The constitution laid 
down the principle that all officials were “ servants of the totality, not of 
any one party.” Presumably then the individual Reichstag deputy should 
have voted on any measure only as an individual and as he saw fit. In prac- 
tice, every party held its own preliminary meeting and instructed its mem- 
bers how to vote on every important question; hence the Reichstag never 
became a truly deliberative body. The vote being pre-determined, dis- 
cussion was useless. Worse than that, members of coalition Cabinets were 
not only chosen but instructed by their party organizations; the Chancel- 
lor could not control them but was more often controlled by them. Po- 
litical irresponsibility was the inevitable result, and Cabinet changes oc- 
curred with demoralizing frequency. Hitler’s Cabinet of 1933 was the 
twenty-first since the drafting of the Weimar constitution in 1919. 
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Party Organization Party membership meant more than mere support of 
the party at the polls Members were enrolled and paid dues, thus pro- 
\ iding the party with large sums of money, but this did not insure control 
of policies or choice of candidates by the ranV and file That w as the u ork 
of the leaders and the salaried secretariat The annual meeting {Parteitag) 
could onl) confirm policies already formulated, and the indnidual \oter 
could onl) cast his ballot for a ready made list of candidates Since a 
candidate s chances of election depended upon the relatn e position of his 
name on the list, it was the party management, not the voter, that actually 
elected or defeated him 

Tlicrc were many reasons for the failure of the republic, not the least 
of which was the weakness of the party system Politicians seemed more 
interested m sccunng office than m serving the nation Party discipline 
was well maintained, but cohesion among panics was not achieved and 
effeetjv e leadership w as made difficult if not impossible 
Po'i.cr of the Chancellor and President With the Reichstag thus almost 
paral)'zed b) its owti methods of procedure, and with ministries often 
merelv tolerated rather than actively supported by it, the Chancellor and 
the President were more than once forced to fall back upon each other 
The constitution empowered them, m a national emergency, to govern 
temporarily b) presidential decree These decrees were legally subject to 
subsequent approval or revision by the Reichstag, so that an appearance of 
constinitionilit) could be preserved, but every resort to government by 
decree meant a breakdown of the parliamentar)' process * It also meant 
that the Reichsprasident assumed an importance never foreseen by the 
framers of the constitution The “ presidential” cabinets of 1931 to 1933 
were less stable than parliamcntar) ones had been Too much depended 
upon the advice given to the President by his confidential counselors, and 
upon his ability to understand that advice and weigh it against the recom- 
mendations of the Chancellor 

Opposition to Hepubltcanisnt Opposition to the republic w as persistent 
and ubiquitous Even while the constituent assembly was at work troops 
had to be called to suppress Socialist riots in Bavaria, the Ruhr, Magdeburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, and Berlin More senous Communist revolts occurred 
in the Ruhr ear!) m 1920 and in Saxony m 1923 

At the same time political reactionaries and nationalists w ere also activ e 
In Fehruar)% 1920, gov emment offices in Bcrbn w ere seized by some mem- 
bers of the so-called “National Union,’ headed bv Wolfgang Kapp and 
supported b) Captain Eihardt’s “Manne Brigade" of volunteer fighters 
TTie Putsch w as broken bj a general strike called by the unions at the re 
quest of the national government Few of Kapp’s followers were pun- 
ished It was ahead) noticeable that the government troops were less 
read) to fire upon ardent patriots than upon Commumsts The same xela- 
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tive leniency to those who attacked the republic in the name of patriotism 
was shown by the Stresemann government in the autumn of 1923 in its 
treatment of the leaders of the unsuccessful Munich Beer Hall Putsch 
General von Ludendorff and Adolf Hitler. Hatred of the republic was 
also shown by the assassination in 1921 of Matthias Erzberger, head of the 
Armistice Delegation, and in 1922 of Walter Rathenau, the Minister who 
negotiated the Treaty of Rapallo with Russia. 

Rise of Extremist Parties. Whether because it lacked political strength 
and self-confidence or because it was reluctant to use force against its own 
people, the republic (especially in its later years) was surprisingly tolerant 
of the many dissident groups who used their freedom of assembly and of 
utterance to criticize it adversely. The republic was in little danger of 
being overthrown by the Communists after 1923, but the National So- 
cialist and Communist ranks filled up remarkably. In the Presidential 
election of 1925 the Communist candidate polled 1,871,815 votes. In the 
election of September, 1930, the Communist Party obtained 4,587,000 votes 
and in November, 1932, 5,980,240 votes. The success of National Social- 
ism, as we shall see presently, was even more spectacular. 

Always free to criticize one another and to compete for popular sup- 
port, the parties began to fight in the streets and intimidate each other’s 
supporters. Each had its organization of uniformed street-fighters: the 
Communists their Rotefront, the Social Democrats their Reichsbmmer, 
the Nationalists the Stahlhehn, composed at first principally of war vet- 
erans, and the National Socialists their brown-shirted S.A. {Stunnab- 
teilungen, attack sections or storm troopers) and their black-uniformed 
S.S. (Schiitzstaffeln, “defense squads” or guards divisions). Such a 
phenomenon, like rule by decree, indicated the breakdown of popular 
government. Disarmed by their own belief in tolerance and freedom, 
hesitant and half-hearted in their use of force, the friends of social and 
political democracy were unable to defend it against opponents who were 
not handicapped by such inhibitions. 

Parties atid Politics. From 1920, when the first republican Reichstag was 
elected, until its dissolution in March, 1924, Germany had four Chancel- 
lors, Wirth, Cuno, Stresemann, and Marx. Stresemann became Foreign 
Minister in November, 1923, and remained in office until his death in 
October, 1929. He was probably the ablest statesman of the republican 
era. A bourgeois defender of capitalism, he was a true democrat. An 
ardent nationalist, he strove for conciliation with France and worked 
with Briand for true international cooperation within the framework of 
the League of Nations. 

In 1925 the aged Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg was elected 
President, and although he had been a servant of the Imperial regime, he 
took an oath to support the Weimar constitution and served as a non- 
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partisan President Hmdenburg helped to conciliate some of the dissident 
factions in the government TTie republican structure, however, was 
increasingly weakened after 1925 by lack of faith m the government and 
by the active hostility of powerful groups like the Junket landholders, 
great industrialists such as the steel magnates, Krupp, Thyssen, and Stinnes, 
rich bankers like Von Schroedcr, the HohenzoUem family, and Dr Hjalmar 
Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, who was the secret adviser of Hitler 
One coalition government succeeded another The moderate parties 
held the balance of power in the Reichstag until Chancellor Heinrich 
Bruening was dismissed by President Hmdenburg, whom he had just 
helped to re elect, m May, 1932 These parties, however, wrangled with 
one another, thus giving the enemies of the republic plenty of “ ammuni- 
tion’ 

ConmniTiins and Natas The leading anti-tepuhUcan pames gamed 
strength rapidly after 1925 The Communists, led by Ernst Thaelmann, 
a mild and rather ineffectual person, drew their support chiefly from the 
discontented proletariat The National Socialists appealed to the unem- 
ployed, whose numbers rose from 2,484,000 in the first quarter of 1929 to 
d, 118,000 in the first quarter of 1932, to the unhappy youth, the small 
entrepreneur and the white collar workers, all of whom found it increas- 
ingly difficult to eke out a livelihood as the depression continued 
The Nazi Leadership The Nazis had a remarkable leader in the half- 
educated, fiery agitator, Adolf Hitler Bom an Austria m 1889, Hitler 
had imbibed the Pan German doctrines which were current iti his home- 
land in his youth He served m the German army during the World War 
as a corporal, and afterwards ivas employed by the Retchsuehr (the post- 
war German army) as a secret agent to report on political meetings in 
Bavaria In this capacity he came into contact with Anton Drexler, who 
had orgamzed 3 group of six compatriots which called itself the German 
Workers Party, a branch of a similar organization m Austna Hitler 
joined the party as number seven and soon became its leader, while 
Drexler was ousted Its name was changed to National Socialist German 
Workers Party, and its activities centered m Havana In 1923 Hitler, m 
collaboration with General Ludendorff, led the ill-fated attempt to cap 
cure the municipal government of Munich For this he was sentenced to 
Landsberg Prison, where he lingered for eight months, writing, with the 
help of Rudolf Hess, his flaming autobiography and blueprint of revolu- 
tion, Mem Kirmpf {My Battle) After Hitler’s release from prison in 1924, 
his movement made swift headway, chiefly because he had persuaded 
the industrial magnate, Thyssen, that the Nazis would form a bulwark 
against the Communists and the trade unions The friendship and subsidy 
of Thyssen paved the way for other financial contributions to the Nazi 
cause, considerable money came from foreign sources, such as Sir Henri 
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Deterding, the Anglo-Dutch oil tycoon, and even, it has been said, from 
Mussolini. 

The National Socialists carried on effective election campaigns. With 
the help of Dr. Joseph Goebbels, a former Socialist, they organized master- 
ful propaganda, utilizing the radio, the rostrum, and the press to full ad- 
vantage. The two World War veterans. Captain Ernst Roehm and 
Lieutenant Hermann Goering, developed a loyal and disciplined corps 
of storm troopers. The Nazi method of political organization was similar 
to that of the Communists. They formed “ cells ” in factories, offices, 
and shops, marched in resplendent uniforms, engaged in street brawls with 
their opponents, and occasionally resorted to terrorism and assassination. 
Their program stressed the weaknesses of the republic, the necessity of 
removing the Jews from the economic and political life of Germany, the 
need for renouncing the Treaty of Versailles and fighting Bolshevism. 
They laid great emphasis on the Aryanization.of Germany and the union 
of all Germans in Europe. 

In Hitler, the self-appointed Messiah, the German people found a 
substitute for the Kaiser. The Fuehrer had an ingratiating manner, capa- 
ble of charming vast crowds, electric and energetic. At heart Hitler was 
a Machiavellian, using all the arts of diplomacy to corral and enlist all 
sorts and varieties of men to his Swastika banners. He was particularly 
successful with the youth, whom he promised to lead to Utopia, once 
the decadent republic had been swept away. Hitler, however, worked 
within the framework of the Weimar constitution, and his ' perpetual 
boast was, “ I shall take power by legal means,” thus appealing to the 
basic German instinct for order and discipline. 

The Accession of Hitler. In 1928 the National Socialist Party polled 
800,000 votes and elected 1 2 deputies to the Reichstag. Two years later 
it returned 106 deputies. In April, 1932, when Hitler ran against Hin- 
denburg for the presidency, he obtained 13,400,000 votes to the Field 
Marshal’s 17,500,000. Nevertheless Hindenburg refused Hitler’s demand 
of the Chancellorship. In the November, 1932, election the Nazis lost 
ground. 

Bruening was succeeded as Chancellor by Franz von Papen, a promi- 
nent if bungling German secret agent in the United States during the 
World War. Von Papen could not obtain the confidence of the Reichstag 
and was dismissed by Von Hindenburg in- favor of General von Schleicher. 
When the latter w'^as, it is said, on the verge of executing a coup d'etat and 
eliminating both Hindenburg and Hitler, the clique of Junkers, bankers 
and industrialists who domiiiated the aged President persuaded him to dis- 
miss Von Schleicher and invite Hitler to assume the Chancellorship. On 
January 30, 1933, Hitler thus became the head of a Cabinet which included 
.Nazis and Nationalists. The latter regarded Hitler as their tool, and were 
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confident that they could force him to execute their demands, but they 
reckoned without the fact that the Fuehrer would let no scruples stand 
in his path 

In the election of March 5, 1933, the Nazi Party secured but 44 per cent 
of the vote, and it could form a majoniy m the Reichstag only m alliance 
With the Nationalists, who had polled 8 per cent The Nazis then re- 
sorted to extra-parhamentary tactics to liquidate their opponents After 
excluding the Communists and other opposition deputies by threat and 
strong arm methods, Hitler obtained an Empowenng Act from the 
Reichstag w hich enabled him to rule dictatomlly, using his storm troopers 
and the Nazi secret police, the Gestapo, to silence, imprison or kill those 
who opposed the regime 

The Nazi Revobction The National Socialist revolution has been de- 
scribed as a Machtergretfwig (seizure of power, or coup d'etat) and as 
the Macbtubemahnie (the taking over of power) Both descriptions are 
apt At a blast from its trumpets — and the Nazis have made trumpet- 
blosvmg a part of their political system — the walls of the State set up at 
Weimar collapsed like those of Jericho National Socialists had them- 
selves done as much as anyone to weaken those walls, but their final suc- 
cess was due to the fact that m January, 1933, the edifice was already 
crumbling 

The Republic had scarcely had a faa trial, to be sure Its handicaps 
were heavy, and fourteen )ears were, historically speaking, but a short 
proving penod * Yet there were patriots who could not dissociate the 
republic from the hardships and humiliations imposed upon Germany by 
the Versailles Treaty In the relatively prosperous penod of the middle 
’twenties Germany seemed quite strong, but when she found herself en- 
gulfed by the depression, unemployment and distress destroyed people’s 
faith m the government Its social insurance program, although never 
generous, had been costly enough almost to provoke a taxpayers’ revolt, 
while efforts of the Bruening Cabinet to institute economies estranged the 
employees of the state and those (landowners included) who looked to it 
for subsidies The republican leaders, notably Stresemann and Bruening, 
had been to a certain extent successful m wmnmg for Germany, by nego- 
tiation and conciliation, a position of equality among the nations and m 
freeing Germany from some of the more irksome provisions of the Peace 
Treaty, but their successes had not come quickly enough, and were not 
striking enough, to satisfy the more impatient and self-assertive German 
groups And finally, the republic’s failure to command respect and 
obedience at home led many who would not, in the abstract, have preferred 
a dictatorship to welcome the Hitler regime which, they hoped, would 
protect them against Bolshevism, domestic disorder, and potential foreign 
foes ^ ® 
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The Nazi Ideology. Thar the National Socialist program made a many- 
sided appeal is undeniable. Much of its'* propaganda was artfully based 
on German traditions. It glorified the state; so had Hegel. It stressed 
the obligation of the individual to serve the state; so had Frederick the 
Great, Kant, Fichte, and the Weimar constitution. It dignified labor, the 
daily service of the common man and woman, each in his own station; so 
had Martin Luther. Like Schopenhauer, it scorned as materialistic and 
nugatory the egocentric life spent in quest of self-satisfaction, and idealized 
devotion to something greater than the individual. It glorified the warrior, 
bravely launching into high adventure, scornful of comfort and safety; 
so had Wagner. It exalted, as Nietzsche did, the “ superior ” person or 
“ leader,” and exhorted all others to follow him gladly, finding their free- 
dom in voluntary obedience. For ministerial responsibility to parliament 
and a politician’s responsibility to his electorate National Socialism sub- 
stituted the leader’s recognition of his moral responsibility to the people, 
and made every official answerable to an immediate superior, as in a 
military hierarchy; this was substantially the conception of Frederick the 
Great. Finally the Nazis assured the German people that unity, courage, 
industry, and determination would make them invincible in everything 
they undertook. 

The Appeal of Nazism. National Socialism appealed to the Germans’ 
pride, recalling and magnifying the glories of their past, encouraging them 
to improve their minds and bodies by abstemious living, rigorous athletic 
training of their youth, and sterilization of the weak and unfit. 

To the old, the Nazis offered security — of property to those who 
possessed it, pensions to those who did not; to the young, adventure. Its 
slogans were stimulating: “ Germany, awake! ” — “ One people, one na- 
tion, one leader! ” 

It enabled the Germans to recover self-confidence by finding scape- 
goats for their failures and attributing their troubles to the malignance of 
other nations. Germany, Hitler told them, had not been beaten in the 
field but was betrayed by the revolution and by false promises of a decent 
peace. The Treaty of Versailles had been designed to prevent Germany’s 
recovery, and the republic did not have the courage to throw off its 
chains.® 

None but thoughtful persons inquired before the Nazi revolution 
what price they were to pay for the promised gains, and few were bold 
enough to ask such a question afterward. Soon the Germans knew, how- 
ever, that although the cost was still undetermined it would be high. The 
appearance of unanimity created after the revolution by the one-party 
system — all other parties were outlawed — was achieved only by the 
systematic suppression of criticism and dissent. Where obedience was 
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not prompt and voluntary, coercion Mas freely used Not content with 
controlling or talking over the secular activities of the established churches, 
the Nazis denounced Christianity because of its international, mter-racial, 
and pacifist character, and because it recognized a “ higher law ” than 
that of their all-powerful state Emphasis upon political conformity in 
the selection of teachers and students made the universities useful to the 
party in power, but resulted in a lowering of scholastic standards and the 
loss of independence The non-German world as well as many Germans 
were horrified by the treatment of the Jews and b^ the calculated cruelty 
and terrorism of national policy ^ 

Foreign Policy The foreign policy of both the republic and the Third 
Reich centered around the attempts to regain the territory and prestige 
lost by the war The only real difference between the republic's aims and 
Hitler’s, as publicly stated, \sas m method The republic had to speak for 
a convalescent Germany, Hitler became the spokesman of a resurgent and 
aggressive nation The republic had to use conciliatory methods because 
It was economically and militarily weak, the Third Retch was strong 
enough to risk defiance . 

Foreign Policy of the Republic There were several parts of the treaty" 
which the spokesmen of the republic never pretended to accept, even 
though they were compelled to sign Among these were the clauses relat- 
ing to reparations, war guilt, war criminals, the Polish frontiers, and the 
loss of colonies 

Repudiating the charge that they had caused the war, the Germans 
naturally objected to being punished for having lost it, and they thought 
they had reason to believe that the primary purpose of the reparation claim 
was punitive They therefore looked upon reparation not as a debt but an 
enemy claim, valid only if the enemy could collect Convinced that France 
was determined to cnpple them economically, the Germans defended them- 
selves by paying as little as possible — and most of that with borrowed 
money The injury done them was as much psychological as matenal, 
and their fight to evade payment was a matter of national policy as well as 
of economic necessity 

The thirteen, years’ dispute about reparations interfered with the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe, but what probably mattered more to the 
world was that it shortened the truce between wars by giving the Ger- 
mans a grievance which the National Socialists utilized for their own 
political advantage • 

Conciltauon Foreign Minister Stresemann was an ardent nationalist and 
patriot But he was also a realist, convmced that Germany was in no 
condition to defy her foes and that Ae could recover only by adapting 
herself to the new order - at least until she was strong enough to change 
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it. He therefore followed a policy of conciliation, designed to restore 
economic relations beuveen Germany and her former enemies. Hence 
his acceptance of the Dawes Plan and the Dawes loans. 

Locarno Guarantiees. Stresemann was also responsible for the Locarno 
agreements of October, 1925, in which the German-Belgian and German- 
French frontiers, as defined by the Treaty of Versailles, were guaranteed; 
Germany and France (also Germany and Belgium) agreed not to attack 
each other, or to resort to war, except to resist unprovoked attack or to 
carry out Article XVI of the League Covenant or a decision of the League, 
and to settle all questions by peaceful means. Great Britain and Italy were 
to guarantee the Locarno Pact by giving aid to any of the signatories in 
case the others violated it. 

Locarno was the prelude to Germany’s admission to the League of 
Nations in 1926. In 1928 Stresemann, for Germany, was one of the first 
to sign the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

Locarno also paved the way for the evacuation of the Rhineland by 
the Allied armies; Stresemann lived long enough to see that step practically 
completed. The negotiation of the Young Plan was his last public service. 

Meanwhile the republic had maintained generally friendly relations 
with Russia. By the Treaty of Rapallo (1922) Germany became the 
first western power to recognize the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
establish formal diplomatic relations, and resume trade with it. Just before 
Germany’s entry into the League, a new “ re-insurance ” treaty with Rus- 
sia was negotiated by Stresemann. Both militarists and industrialists saw 
possibilities of profitable cooperation with Russia, despite the mutual 
recriminations in which the two governments publicly indulged from 1933 
to 1939.® 

Revisionism. Stresemann’s successors were also revisionists. In March, 
1931, Dr. Curtius, Foreign Minister under Chancellor Bruening, proposed 
a customs union with Austria. Other continental European powers, how- 
ever, regarded it as a step toward the absorption of Austria into Germany 
and a violation of the Treaty of St.-Germain and the Protocol of 1922 
which laid down the conditions of an international loan to Austria. Their 
.objection was sustained in September by an advisory opinion of the World 
Court. The “ spirit of Locarno ” died with the men who had met there.“ 

Chancellor Bruening, serving as his own Minister for Foreign Affairs 
after the withdrawal of Dr. Curtius, strove desperately for diplomatic 
triumphs abroad that would strengthen his government at home. Among 
his proposals were large-scale electrification projects for central Europe 
and the improvement of inland waterways, the immediate return of the 
Saar to Germany with compensation to France, and a settlement of the 
Polish Corridor question to give Germany an unimpeded overland route 
from East Prussia to West Prussia and in return guarantee Poland the 
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free use of the Vistula and the port of Danzig But before Bruening could 
achieve concrete results he u as dismissed by President von Hindenburg 
The end of reparation paj merits and the recognition by Great Britain and 
France of German) s theoretical right to rearm ivere not enough to pacify 
the militant German nationalists 

Revision by Unilateral Denunciation The National Socialists had in- 
veighed against the Treaty of Versailles since the founding of their party, 
and denounced the pohc) of fulfilment as one of degradation and that of 
conciliation as cringing Ardent Pan Germanists, they announced their 
intention to restore Germany to her rightful place among nations, and 
instead of negotiation substituted direct action or the fait accompli 

Nazi Germany tvas not at home m the League of Nations The League 
Assembl)^ tvas a parliamentary bod) and the National Socialists had no 
use for old style parliaments The League professed adherence to col- 
lectn c security, \\ hich to the Nazis meant collective opposition to their 
plans for a resurgent German) The League Council worked by negotia- 
tion and often by compromise, the Nazis were not compromisers There- 
fore Germany withdrew from the League in ipjj 

Pome bv point thereafter, acting swiftly and at moments when the 
general diplomatic situation m other countries made effective opposition 
least probable, Adolf Hitler proceeded to free Germany from the pro 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles In 19)5 rearmament and the resump- 
tion of conscription were announced, m 1936 German troops reoccupied 
the Rhineland and its re fortification was begun, and the control of com- 
merce on the German rivers was resumed By 1935 both Memel and 
Danzig were dominated by Nazi parties and marked for eventual return 
to the Reich On January 30, 1937, in his anniversary address to the 
Reichstag the Chancellor announced that Germany no longer recognized 
that the war guilt clause of the Versailles Treaty had any validity 
Expansion The Sjazi emphasis upon the organic and enduring unity of 
the nation (das Volk), and its filial relationship to the soil (Boden), im- 
plied that all Germans in Europe should be united Those living outside 
the existing boundaries of the Reich should be brought within them if 
possible Whether people or boundaries should be moved to accomplish 
that result would depend on circumstances, but as the Nazis did not, 
seemingly take notice of obstacles to their plans, Germany s neighbors 
became understandably uneasy 

Austria The annexation of Austria vns logically the first step in bringing 
all the Germans of central Europe under the Nazi flag Anschluss had 
been tu ice frustrated, at the end of the World War and m 193 1 National 
Socialism at first attracted the Austrians less strongly than republican 
Germany In spite of propaganda from across the border and German 
support of the Austnan Nazi party, die attempted coup d hat of July 2 5, 
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1934, seemed to accomplish nothing but the murder of Chancellor Dollfuss. 
But in 1938 the National Socialists had made considerable headway in 
Austria; Germany had cast off the shackles of Versailles; and Italy, which 
had moved an army to the Brenner Pass to defend Austria in 1934 and 
which Hitler had had to placate in July, 1936, by reaffirming his recogni- 
tion of Austrian independence, was in 1938 Germany’s Axis partner. 
Austria therefore fell into Hitler’s lap in March, 1938.^^ 

Czechoslovakia. The piecemeal seizure of Czechoslovakia in October, 
1938, and March, 1939, was less easily defensible on grounds of kinship than 
that of Austria had been, although as much as possible was made of the 
alleged hardships suffered by the Sudeten Germans and of the appeals of 
the Czech Nazis for rescue. Economic and military reasons for the move 
were more substantial. Large-scale regional economic planning (Gross- 
raumvcirtschaft) demanded, from the German point of view, the inclu- 
sion of Bohemia and Moravia in the German economic sphere; while in 
any general European war Czechoslovakia, as an ally of any enemy, would 
be potentially dangerous to the Reich. Hence again the German troops 
marched in. 

Poland. Until Germany was fully rearmed it was impolitic to push too 
hard its demands for a revision of the Polish frontier. But in an address 
to the Reichstag on April 28, 1939, Hitler denounced the non-aggression 
pact which he had made with the Polish dictator. Marshal Pilsudski, in 
1934. By September i, 1939, the Nazis virtually controlled the Free City 
of Danzig, an agreement with Russia had been reached that protected 
Germany’s flank, and a look at the map showed how difficult it would be 
for Britain and France to send effective aid to Poland. Therefore German 
troops moved again.^® 

The swift conquest of Poland and the seizure of the Baltic states by 
Russia afforded Nazi Germany an opportunity to put^into practice on a 
large scale some of its most ambitious plans for the resettlement of popula- 
tions. Large numbers of Poles and Jews were dispossessed of their prop- 
erty in Danzig, West Prussia, Posen, and Upper Silesia, areas which were 
all reincorporated into Germany. Houses, lands, and businesses so acquired 
were turned over to eager migrants from Germany or used to indemnify 
Germans who were compelled to “ emigrate ” by agreement with Russia 
from Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and eastern Poland. Although many of 
the Baltic Germans had lived outside Germany for generations, they were 
still considered citizens of the Reich. At the same time, an agreement with 
Italy provided for the return to the Fatherland of German inhabitants of 
the Tyrol who should choose to move rather than accept complete 
Italianization. 

World Revolution Marching On. Other conquests in 1939 and 1940 
greatly extended Germany’s Lebensraum or sphere of economic domina- 
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tton After the conquest of Belgium and France, Eupen, Malmedy, and 
Moresnet were treated as if they had never ceased to belong to Germany, 
Alsace and Lorraine as if they would never agam be given up In all the 
occupied non German countries some measure of self-government was 
granted most in Denmark, which had not resisted invasion . In every case, 
howe\er, the Germans dictated governmental policy and kept a watchful 
eye upon the harassed local officials German control over what was being 
prmtcd and broadcast was fairly complete All the economic resources 
of the occupied areas had to be put at Germany’s disposal if she chose 
to commandeer them How much of the Nazi plan for the permanent 
reorganization of Europe was evident in the management of those parts 
of the continent under German control could only be surmised 
The Question of Colonies Imperial Germany entered late, under the 
ostensibly reluctant leadership of Bismarck, into the general competition 
for overseas possessions Aside from island trading posts and na\al bases 
in the Pacific, her largest and most \aluablc colomes were German East 
and Southw est Africa, Togoland and Kamerun m equatorial west Africa 
They were not ideally located Much of southwest Africa was and and, 
except for the highlands of German Ease Africa, the equatorial areas were 
unhealthful for Europeans The German population in the colonies, sol- 
diers and officials included was less than 24.000 m 1914 

In case of war the colonies, wedged in among the British, French, 
Belgian, and Portuguese possessions, were in a dangerous position, but 
the German imperialists expected to eliminate some of the dangers In 
1898 and again in 1913, they had tried to persuade Great Britain to 
partition Portugal s African possessions, tisualizing a German “Middle 
Africa” that would include all of the Congo Basin, then largely under 
French and Belgian control ** 

Colonial ventures were not universally popular in pre w ar Germany 
The Social Democratic and Independent deputies in the Reichstag con- 
sistently opposed them on the ground that they meant increased appropria- 
tions, a larger navy, more power for the Kaiser, and greater risk of war 
As a result of the parliamentary crisis of 1906, salutary reforms in the 
colonial administration w ere effected under a new Secretary, Dr Dem- 
burg Although trading rights and concessions \vere profitable to some 
investors the colonics were a burden to German taxpayers Colo- 
nial expenditures between 1894 and 1913 were about 2 per cent of the 
total expense of government, while imports from the colomes were only 
0 3 per cent and exports only o 5 per cent of Germany’s total foreign 
commerce 

Yet there were an increasing number of people who thought that the 
colonies were worth keeping Certainly, if returned to Germany, they 
might be made more profitable, and their resources would be more in- 
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tensively exploited, a task for which the colonial administration (never 
abolished by the republic) was prepared. Yet the Nazi spokesmen said 
repeatedly that they would not fight for colonies, and it seems improbable 
that they would have done so. Talk about colonies had a “nuisance 
value,” especially in dealing with the British, and may have been indulged 
in in the hope of softening the opposition Britain might otherwise offer 
to expansionist enterprises elsewhere. 


Economic and Social Development: 1919-1940 

Econoimc DeveJopnent. The economic life of Germany from 1918 to 
1939 may be briefly described as eleven years of recuperation from the 
effects of the war, followed by four years of depression and six of prepara- 
tion for another war. 

Recuperation was slow. There was great uncertainty as to the out- 
come of the various plebiscites, the amount of reparations, and the world’s 
attitude toward the resumption of trade. Little foreign money was avail- 
able. Inflation wiped out the assets of the lower and middle classes and 
tragically dislocated the Genuan economy. The mark of the inflation 
period never “ came back.” The new Rcntemnark that took its place had 
no basis but the resources of the country. Confidence in the currency 
would depend upon the solvency and financial integrity of the government. 
The comparative stability of the mark after 1924 was the result chiefly 
of the determination of both government and people never again to permit 
an inflation. Not everyone had been ruined by the inflation, however; 
only those who depended upon the purchasing power of a given amount 
of money. The government’s own enormous internal debt was practically 
wiped out. Men who had bought real estate, or built homes or factories 
on borrowed capital, liquidated their loans easily. 

With the restoration of confidence and some semblance of international 
good will, following the acceptance of the Dawes Plan in 1924 and the 
Locarno Pact of 1925, foreign capital poured into Germany to purchase 
national, municipal, and corporation bonds. The middle ’twenties were 
a period of rapid industrial expansion, and of cartels and “ rationalization ” 
to regulate competition by allocating raw materials and markets to cooper- 
ating industries and companies. 

Depression. In 1929 the bubble burst. No more foreign loans were 
available, and creditors called for payment. Banks failed evctywhere 
and in 1930 and 1931 cartels collapsed. The Hoover moratorium of ipjJ 
recognized the seriousness of the German crisis but did not help to correct 
the conditions that caused it. A continued surplus of imports over ex- 
ports increased the strain on Germany’^’s credit and further complicated 
the foreign exchange problem. 
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Unemployment increased, and with it public expenditures for unem- 
ployment insurance, although the amounts paid to individuals were inade- 
quate to meet even their subsistence needs Agriculture suffered also, and 
the owners of large estates m the northeastern Germany, threatened or 
pretending to be threatened with bankruptcy, dreiv heavy subsidies (the 
Osthilfe) from the treasury Government payrolls and pensions could 
not be reduced without stubborn political opposition 

Upon the heels of distress came disorder, and out of perplexity grew 
an instinctive desire to punish someone — 6m of all those who seemed to 
be prospering while others suffered To the distressed, the perplexed, 
the vengeful, and the covetous, the National Socialist orators offered each 
his heart s desire, to everyone they promised what was just then most 
needed — work and security 

The Nazi Economy Re~eniployinent The official Nazi program empha- 
sized the right and duty of every man to work When Hitler became 
Chancellor there were 6 million unemployed Within a year and a half, 
the number had been cut m half, and by the end of three years practically 
all employable persons were off the relief rolls The itemendous expansion 
of the w ar industries — the Nazis regarded another war as inevitable — ab- 
sorbed a large part of the unemployed Armament expenditures reached 
the staggering total of 31,100,000,000 marks (roughly about $7,750,000,- 
000) m the) ears 1933-1937 

That IS not to say, however, that all those formerly unemployed were 
gainfully engaged m private industry Many forms of activity might 
have been called mvisible unemployment But everyone was busy. The 
elimination of the Jews from commerce, industry, and the professions, 
opened many opportunities for employment to certided Aryans 
’Regulation of Interest and Profits The Nazi platform had also promised 
that “ interest slavery ’ would be abolished Something was therefore 
done tow ard lowering interest rates on farm mortgages, and an “ hereditary 
farmsteads law ” was passed in order to create a new peasant {Bauer) land- 
ow ning class The government also 6xcd minimum prices for agricultural 
products 

Under the Nans business found itself more and more regulated by the 
government, while its prohts were limited by law Officials told the 
entrepreneur what wages he should pay, what hours and under what 
conditions his men should work, what contracts he might assume or re- 
ject, what materials would be allocated to him, where and at what price 
he might sell his products Then he must share his profit with the gov- 
ernment by p3) ing taxes on it, contributing to the “ w inter relief ” funds 
or ocher coliections, taking his share of government loans, or (if working 
on a government contract) accepting payment partly in scrip or tax- 
anticipauon warrants iMost businessmen were as busy as ever, but they 
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wondered no doubt sometimes for whom they were working. In a sense, 
certainly, “interest-slavery” was broken, as the Nazis promised. No 
individual was free to enrich himself at the expense of others; all were 
controlled by the government which, in 1938 , handled two-thirds of the 
nationakincome. 

Default on. Foreign Debts. If the payment of interest and amortization 
on foreign debts could be called “ interest-slavery,” then that form of 
servitude was alsD ended. Despite all he had previously said about the 
sanctity of private dfebts. Dr. Schacht, as President of the Reichsbank and 
Nazi Minister for EconoiTiics, soon declared himself unable, in the face 
of unfavorable trade balanceJ? and the difficulty of procuring foreign 
exchange, to permit the transfer funds for their payment.^’^ 
Self-sufficiency . The foreign excha'.nge {Devisen) problem was serious 
not only because of “ unfavorable ” fE^de balances but because of the 
character of German purchases abroad. " The largest sums were spent 
abroad, in order of magnitude, for (i) food,\^,^) propaganda, and ( 3 ) raw 
materials, such as iron ore, bauxite, oil, rubb^’ Every effort was 
made to increase the production of food and all imports except 

raw materials needed for war industries or as a war r\^ser\'^e. 

Defense Economy. The new economic policy inaugip^^''^^ ^933 
(i) to make the country as nearly self-sufficient as pos^^^® (^) 

up reserve stocks of food and raw materials to withstand ® blockade in case 
of war. The first part of the program was called aut^^^^Y i^utarkie). 
The coordination of all phases of economic life with v defense needs 
was called Wehrwirtschaft or a national defense econon^Y'^^^ ’93*^ ® 
Four-Year Plan was introduced, under the direction Marshal 

Goering, for raw material self-sufficiency. It proposed to Germany 
independent of foreign supplies of textiles and oil, and to relP^^^ imports 
of base metals, iron ore, and rubber. 

As steps toward autarchy wastage of materials was scruj^^^'^^^J^ 
duced and scientists were encouraged to search for substituff^ (erwzj 
materials, and remarkable though often expensive progress w^ 
that direction. Technological improvements and synthetic procjP^^^ 
devised with great speed, partly because the new government wS^ 
to subsidize research liberally and place unlimited funds at the di|P°^^ 
a new industry, and partly because it demanded them so imperioupv ‘ 
The Labor Front. A “ defense economy ” that put the country’s 
life on a war basis in peacetime meant a Spartan existence for the ij 
masses. The new Labor Code, which became effective May ^ 


eliminated collective bargaining. Unions were abolished, 
lockouts were made illegal, and it became almost impossible f 
man to leave one position in quest of another. Hours were 
and wages not much increased. The Labor Front, dir 
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Ley, helped to maintain the effiaency and morale of the workmen by 
providing more attractive working conditions, inexpensive vacation trips, 
educational and recreational opportunities, and stimulating the crafts- 
man’s pride in his m ork The Labor Front controlled working conditions, 
regulated the mobility of labor among industries and within geographical 
regions, formulated rules of business, and m fact, influenced every com- 
mercial transaction 

Foreign Trade To conserve such cash balances as could be accumulated, 
the export and import business was put practically on a barter basis 
German merchants were allowed to buy only in countries where the 
\endor would accept payment in goods What they bought they either 
used at home or resold in the world market, sometimes m competition with 
similar goods from the same source Their own goods they were ordered 
to sell where Germany could obtain needed imports Merchants might be 
ordered (and subsidized if necessary) to buy or sell, regardless of loss or 
inconvenience, wherever the Nazi government dictated In the first four 
years of the Nazi regime some progress was made m the direction of 
autarchy Imports were reduced and exports increased “ 

GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE 
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Cidtitral Life Through the centuries, the Germans have revealed a 
genuine love of truth and beauty, and their contributions to the arts and 
sciences have won the admiration and gratitude of the world Neither 
war nor the vicissitudes of peace could kill that love or put an end to 
those contributions Cultural Lfe under the republic w as characterized 
by freedom, spontaneity, and cosmopolitanism, under the Third Reich 
bv planned coordination and self-conscious nationalism 
Cultural Development The repubbe was friendly to the arts It was 
during the republican period that the Pergamon and German Museums 
w ere built in Berlin With the approval of the government, court theaters 
of the old regime were maintained as people’s theaters {Volksbuehne) 
Municipally supported symphony orchestras and opera companies gave 
concerts at moderate prices 

Literature In the friendly, cosmopolitan atmosphere of the republic 
literature flourished Gerhart Hauptmann (1862- ) continued to 

turn out interesting dramas, although none to compare with such pre-war 
masterpieces as The Weavers or The Swtken Bell Tjpical of the con 
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fused and lost post-war generation were the expressionistic plays of Ernst 
Toller (1893-1939), author of Masses and Man and Draw the Fires, The 
latter depicts the revolt of the sailors, “ coolies of the Kaiser,” against the 
Imperial regime as well as against the machine civilization to which they 
were chained. Georg Kaiser (1878- ) in his play. Gas, analyzed the 

fundamental conflict in contemporary society between the omnipotence 
of the machine and the human beings who try to retain their natural in- 
stincts while forced to serve the machine. 

The poetry of Stefan George (1868-1933) written after the war de- 
lineates the material decay of a generation that went through the holocaust 
but has strength and courage to create a new state (the title of one of his 
works) based on reality and imbued with high ideals. Rainer Maria Rilke 
(1875-1926), Czech by birth and Austrian by education, was more of 
a pure poet than George, and in essence a pantheist. His metaphysical 
verses are not destined to be widely read but he exemplified the more 
serene and mystical side of the German spirit, as typified in the lines: 
“ Die and live again through change. Who shall say w^hat brings the 
greater suffering? If the drink is bitter, turn thyself into wine. . . . And 
if the world forget thee, say to the unmoving earth, ‘ Thus do I move,’ 
and to the flowing water, ‘ I flow with thee.’ ” 

The greatest German man of letters of our day is Thomas Mann (1875- 
). In his masterpiece. The Magic Moimtain (1924), Mann discusses 
the chief intellectual problems of the age, the conflict of reason and emo- 
tion, of nationalism and internationalism, of altruism and selfislmess. The 
characters of this novel, set in a Swiss sanatorium, form almost a microcosm 
of twentieth-century society. Heinrich Mann (1871- ) is a less in- 

tellectual writer than his brother but perhaps a better portraitist. Of his 
numerous w'orks, the historical novels are best known. Jacob Wassermann 
(1873-1934) wrote many romantic novels of which The World's lllvsion 
is most familiar to American readers. To a younger generation belongs 
Erich Maria Remarque ( 1 898- ) who expressed the horrors of war and 

the disillusion of its aftermath in two immensely popular works. All Quiet 
on the Western Front and The Road Back. Lion Fcuchtwanger (1884- 
) achieved renown for his novels of Jewish life. Power, Josephus, and 
The Oppemianns, while Emil Ludwig (1881- ) is a fecund biographer, 

novelist, and playwright. 

Journalism. In the happy days of the republic the press was free and 
unrestrained. Newspapers multiplied, and at least three were internation- 
ally famous — the Frankfurter 'Lehung, the Berliner Tageblatt, and the 
Vossische "Leitung. The weekly illustrated magazine, Der Berliner ll- 
lustrierte, had a circulation of nearly 2 million. The publishers of all the 
papers just named were Jews, and Jews were active in intellectual and 
artistic fields. 
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Ctnetm and Music German cinematic, musical, and theatrical produc- 
tions set high standards of achievement Berlin was one of the gayest 
capitals m the world in the 1920 s Actors and actresses like Werner 
Krauss, Fritz Kortner, Fritzi Massary, and Elizabeth Bergner played 
before receptive audiences The theatrical productions of Max Rein- 
hardt, Leopold Jessner, and Erwin Piscator attracted attention in all 
parts of the world, conductors like Otto Klemperer and Bruno Walter 
led brilliant symphonic performances 

In creative music Germany was not behind the other nations Richard 
Strauss (1864- ), the greatest German composer since Wagner and 

Liszt, was producing notable if not extraordinary works, including the 
ballet pantomime Schlagobers (Whipped Cream) and the opera The 
Egyptian Helen Strauss’ post war compositions showed the same or- 
chestral fertility as his earlier masterpieces but the spark of originality had 
grown quite feeble More in tune with the dizzy pace of contemporary 
life was the music of Paul Hindemith (1895- ). regarded by some as 

Germany’s leading modernist composer Not as great an innovator as the 
Austrian Schonberg, Hindemith’s most interesting works are written 
m dissonant counterpoint, that curious style which reflects the striving 
of the post war generation for newer harmomes and stranger melodies 
Kurt WeiU (1900- ) attracted much attention for his Three Penny 

Opera and a composition translating Lmdbergh's Flight into radio music 

The radio, maincamed by the Post OiRcc out of the proceeds of a small 
tax on receiving sets, was free from commercial advertising and not yet 
given over to propaganda The German cinema produced epochal works 
like The Cabinet of Dr Caltgari, Mumau s Last Laugh, and Madchen m 
Uniform 

Art and Architecture The most extreme development of cxpressiomstic 
art occurred in post-war Germany m the work of George Grosz (1893- 
) His paintings and prints offer harsh commentaries on social life, 
conveyed m an extremely imaginative and often bizarre technique Like 
Georg Kaiser, Grosz couched his satire in expressionistic terms, giving 
vent to his hatred and condemnation of the events he witnessed in that 
troubled, seething Germany of the 1920’s m a style that baffled the layman 
Kathe Kolhvitz, the etcher and lithographer, put into her prints a similar 
consciousness of German Weltscbmerz and a keen sympathy with the 
oppressed and underpnvilegcd 

The Germans were among the leaders m the international style of 
post-war architecture Walter Gropius (1883- ) organized at Dessau 

his famous Bauhaus m 1926, a workshop designed to develop forms of 
architecture and interior decoration suitable to the machine age The 
Bauhaus itself is an mteresting example of the international style, with 
its \ast w indows filling the intervals between the steel sections, a structure 
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that harmoniously combines the functional and the beautiful. Gropius also 
applied his genius for wedding these two ideals to various low-cost hous- 
ing projects. 

Art m the Third Reich. One of the first acts of the Nazi Ministry of 
Propaganda, headed by Goebbels, was the formation of a national Chamber 
of Culture whose members were to include all persons active in the musical 
world, the plastic and pictorial arts, the theater, literature, radio the 
cinema, and the press. All were to be regulated. 

The government had no thought of killing German culture; it meant 
only to canalize it, make it more Germanic, and use it for political pur- 
poses. In their own way, and by their own definitions, the Nazis en- 
couraged artistic production. Prizes were offered in competitions of all 
sorts. Music was prodigally supported, especially the opera, the favorite 
of Hitler. Exhibitions of the “ new German art ” were set up under the 
most exalted sponsorship, and official comparisons contrasted it with the 
immoral decadence of what the republican period had produced. Com- 
parisons drawn by other critics were generally less favorable to Nazi art. 

The great German writers like Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, Erich 
Maria Remarque, Lion Feuchtwanger, and others, came to the United 
States, which indeed attracted the dispossessed creative souls of all of 
Europe. The symphony conductors Walter and Klemperer found posts 
in America, many of the actors and actresses went to England or the 
United States. The great German newspapers were bought for a pittance 
by the government from their Jewish owners and converted into Nazi 
organs. 

Science. Pure science, like art, is non-political and cosmopolitan in char- 
acter; and so is the scientist likely to be. Intellectualism is essentially 
individualistic, and scientific thought does not run naturally in nationalistic 
channels, although the scientist, as a citizen, may be a nationalist. 

The disinterested scientist found the atmosphere of republican Ger- 
many more congenial than that of the Third Reich. An attitude of 
reverence for science and of respectful admiration of the scientist was 
traditional in pre-Nazi Germany. People believed in the potential omnis- 
cience and omnipotence of science as they believed in the benevolence 
of God; and the scientists were honored as its high priests. With the 
changing conditions that caused the collapse of the republic — a similar 
phenomenon appeared in other countries — unquestioning faith in science 
was weakened. Youth began, as Oswald Spengler had said, to “turn 
to the hammer instead of the pen, to the rudder instead of the brush, to 
politics instead of metaphysics.” Older people questioned whether science 
was merely an ornamental feature of society or an instrument of social 
progress. 

Thence it was but a step to the National Socialist view that the scien- 
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ust must have a proper social attitude (the party claiming the exclusive 
right to declare what attitude was proper and to what use his discoveries 
shouldbeput) TheNazircgimesaidithadnousefor abstract science, 
not dedicated to the immediate amelioration of living conditions, or for a 
saentist indifferent to his obligations to his countrymen (as it defined 
those obligations) 

If the scientist could meet Nazi standards as to race, political con- 
formity, and other social attitudes, and was willing to devote his intellect 
and his energy to prescribed work, then the state could use him The 
achievements of the nation’s industries and public health services — and 
after September i, 1939 of its war machine — furnished ample evidence 
that the new regime had succeeded m retaining the services of thousands 
of able scientists The non conformists and the racially impute, like 
Einstein lost their positions or fled into exile All Jewish and other non- 
Aryan savants w ere dismissed from their posiuons Many came to the 
United States 

EdticaUoii The educational innovations of the Hitler regime closely 
paralleled those in the arts and sciences In the republican era enrollment 
in the universities increased to twice that of ipjj, with the result that 
hundreds of persons who received degrees could not find employment 
after 1919 After 1933 this trend was reversed The number of students 
admitted to the umiersities was reduced, while the revival of indusmal 
activity increased the demand for trained workers By 1939 there was 
already a dearth of university trained technicians m some fields 

During the lifetime of the republic education was comparatively free 
from governmental control and political propaganda Intellectual cn 
lightcnment was recognized without question as the general objective of 
education, but its more immediate goals were only vaguely defined, the 
students w ere not indoctrinated with the idea that the republic was the best 
of all possible forms of government for German) Kather, by direct oc 
indirect comparisons with happier days, teachers contributed more than a 
little to the unpopulanty of the democratic s)rstem that mamtamed them 

National Socialism, after 1955, narrowed the purposes of education 
hut defined them more clearly Education, the Nazis said, must tram the 
youth not for a secluded life of scholarship, divorced from farm, factory, 
and the market place, but for active citizenship The most vital element 
m the new traming was the inculcation of National Socialist ideology, 
^et that was not enough The tirtues of non totalitarian systems were 
denied, and their defects and failures were pointed out and exaggerated 
at every opportunity New emphasis was placed on physical training 
and military sport, and on practii^ rather than purely academic instruc- 
tion Public school education was shortened by a year in order to gain 
time for labor service and military tr aining 
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The non-academic Nazi system of education was not entirely new. 
There had been a “ youth movement ” in Germany for more than a 
generation. During the republican period it had become especially popu- 
lar, and upon this the Nazis could build. More complete coordination was 
soon evident, however, and such organizations as were not absorbed by the 
Hitler Youth and its affiliates were liquidated. Loss of control over the 
boys and girls of their congregations was one of the reasons for the re- 
sistance, generally passive, of the churches to the process of coordination 
(Gleichschaltung) . 

A striking feature of the Nazi system was the establishment of special 
schools for the training of political leaders. Less than a thousand students 
were admitted annually; these were selected on the basis of physical 
hardihood and courage, intelligence, and other qualities of leadership. 
Four years of training, each in a different region, were designed to develop 
these qualities and give the student a thorough knowledge of the land 
and its inhabitants, and of course thoroughly indoctrinate him with Nazi 
ideology. 

In general, the experience of university professors was similar to that 
of other scientists. If they could qualify racially and ideologically, posi- 
tions and opportunities were still open to them. Ostentatious patriotism 
and unquestioning loyalty to the Nazi regime were among the new re- 
quirements. For many who could not honestly accept the new ideology 
yet wished to retain their livelihoods, conformity constituted protective 
coloration. 

Conclusion 

The Germans are a persistent and ingenious people with a special 
genius for organization and an exceptional capacity for determined and 
united action when well and boldly led. Those qualities, combined with 
their outstanding technological achievements in nearly all fields, have 
enabled them to make the most of their rather limited natural resources. 
Having acquired most of their land by fighting for it and their wealth by 
working for it, they have learned to look upon war and work as indis- 
pensable means of self-preservation and advancement. Power politics 
failed in 19 14 either to get them what they wanted or keep them out of war. 
The limited successes of the republic, which adopted a conciliatory policy 
in its international relations, were not sufficient to keep them, when 
brutal and impulsive men took over their government, from turning back 
to power politics (Machtpolitik) , and plunging nearly all of Europe into 
a Second World War. 
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» The influence of geography upon poliacal and economic 
into a science, GeopoUacs, by a schooTof Gcnnan wntere headed by Karl Haushofe^ 
Professor of Geography in the University of Munich and now head of the Volksbimd 
fur da! Deuischthiffn m Ausland The Swedish geographer KjcUen and the G^an 
Ratzel were precursors of this school Contemporaries or followers of Herr Haus- 
hofer are his son Albrecht, Professor of Geography m the University o Berlin, and 
KurtVowmkel The periodical Geo/w»«it is one of thc»r organs (See also A Whit- 
ney Gnswold. “Paving the Way for Hitler,** Atlmttc, March. 1941, pp 314-3** /nd 
the bibliographical article by Joseph S Rouceh m The Edncaiional Fotutii, May. 
1940 p 4^ notes la to 16 ) 

Tne territory or Lebensraum occupied b) a people should according to the 
“ gtopolitvcvans," furnish that people a living If it cannot do so, then neighboring 
peoples should mutually adapt their econoimcs so that they will supplement one an 
other and enable all to earn a living This economy based on a large area is called 
GrossTaimtwtrtsebaft GetmoUtics furnishes a convement theoretical jusuficaaon for 
Germanj’‘s coordination of the economics of southeastern Europe with hers The 
size of the “ great economic area *' is determined only by the practical exigencies of 
the moment Economic cooperation with Germany has generally meant eventual 
German political control 

* For details on the events preceding the aimisnce the following books and 
articles are recommended Matthias Eftbe^er, Erhbnme nw Wehknes, Stuttgart 
Deutsche Vetlags Anstalt, 1910, especially pp i74ff , Ench Ludendotff, Ludeniorff'i 

Story, New York Harper. 19)0. equally II, pp 380-386, 4:3, R H Lutz, FitH 
of the Qemim Empire, Palo Alto, Cal Stanford Univ Press 1931, especial^ 11 , 
pp 381-499, and Cawier of the German CoWapre, Palo Alto, Cal Stanford umv Press, 
19)4, Anhur Rosenberg, The Birth of the German Republic, New York Oxford 
Unit Press, 1931, emecully pp *37, 140, Charles Sejnnour, American Diplomacy 
during the World War, Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press, 1934, pp 300-315, and Veit 
Valennn, " Voigeschichte des WaflenstiUstandes,** Histonsehe Zeittebrift, Vol 134, 
pp 57*^4 The findings of the Reichstag committee of investigation are best studied 
in Its published report. Die Urtachen des Zusammenbriieht im Jahre 191S, la \ols, 
Beilai Deutsche Veriagsgesellschali fur Polnik und Geschichte, 19:8^1929 

These sources do not substanaate either the “ stab m the back " thesis or the 
more commonly accepted statement that the Allies and the United States assumed a 
contractual obligation to give Germany a peace based on the Fourteen Points, al- 
though the latter is less clearly disproven than the formW 

* See also James T Shotwell, What Germany Forgot, New York MaenuUan, 
1940 

* A partisan but useful account of German pobtical htstory in 19:8 and 1919 is 
found in Arthur Rosenberg’s The Birth of the German Republic For rhe text of the 
Weimar constitution see H L McBain and L Rogers, The Neao Consiitutions of 
Europe, New York Doubleday, 1913 For discussions of *t see R- Brunet, The New 
German Constitution, New York Knopf, 1921, Elmer Luxhr, The New German Re- 
public, New York Minton, Balch, 1929, Harold Chiigley and H T Qark, Republt 
em Germany, New\otk Dodd. Mead, 1918, and James K Pollock, Jr, “The Ger- 
man Party System," Amenean Political Science Review, XXIII 859^91 A gener^ 
histo^ of the republican penod is found in H G Darnels, The Rise of the German 
Republic, London Nisber, 1937 

* fourteen years after the declaration of Amenean independence that the 
Um^ Sn^ govemmenr began to function under its present constitution It took 
the Third French Republic four jeaiv to draft a republican constitution, eight to 
elect Its first republican President, and fourteen to declare permanent that form of 
government 

* Read the autobiographical pomons of Mem KarflPf, Boston Houghton Mif- 

1933, espeaally the story of Rida’s youth 
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7 Unbiased works on National Socialism are few; it is a subject rarely discussed 
dispassionately. Edgar A. Mowrer’s Germany Puts the Clock Back, New York- 
Morrow, 1932, was one of the first book accounts in English. Its title indicates the 
trend of its argument. Calvin B. Hoover’s Germany Enters the Third Reich, New 
York: Macmillan, 1933, H. Powys Greenwood’s German Revolution, London: Rout- 
ledge, 1934, and R. T. Clark’s Fall of the Gertnan Republic, New Y'ork: Macmillan, 

1935, are good e.xamples of honest efforts in the years 1933 to 1935 to understand and 
explain the Nazi revolution. Professor Stephen H. Roberts, writing in 1937 Fhe 
House That Hitler Built, New York: Harper, 1938, was more successful. Frederick 
L. Schuman’s The Nazi Dictatorship, New York: Knopf, 1935, and Stephen Rauschen- 
bush’s March of Fascism, New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939, are antipathetic to 
Hitlerism. Hermann Rauschning’s Revolution of Nihilism, New York: Alliance 
1939, and The Voice of Destruction, New York: Putnam, 1940, are written by a dis- 
gruntled former National Socialist leader in Danzig. Pastor Martin Niemoller’s auto- 
biographical From U-boat to Pulpit, London: Hodge, 1936, and the collection of his 
sermons. Here Stand 1 , Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938, are of special interest, although 
they do not give a complete survey of the church problem. 

8 See Hjalmar Schacht, The End of Reparations, New York: Cape and Smitlt, 

1931- 

8 See Herbert Rosinski, The German Army, New York: Harcourt, Brace, i9i)o. 
Rosinski is a former German army officer. 

The opinion was rendered by a vote of eight to seven. Although the judges 
were serving on the Court as individual jurists, not as diplomats, their opinions in this 
case generally reflected or confirmed the political positions already taken by the 
governments of their countries. Mr. Kellogg of the United States and Sir Cecil Hurst 
of Great Britain were among those who delivered a joint dissenting opinion. 

See Waldo E. Stephens, Revisions of the Treaty of Versailles, New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1939. 

The German-Italian “ Axis ” agreement was made on October 25, 1936. 

IS For arguments that Hitler was ready in September, 1939, to precipitate a gen- 
eral war and therefore disregarded Anglo-French pleas for conciliation with Poland 
see Otto Tolischus, They Wanted War, New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1940. 

Statistics taken from the Statistische Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich by Gro- 
ver Clark for his Balance Sheets of Imperialism, New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 

1936, p. 34. 

IS See Mary E. Townsend, The Rise and Fall of Genttany's Colonial Empire, 
New York: Macmillan, 1930, pp. 323 and 344. 

IS Grover Clark, op. cit., pp. 43 and 67. 

The Dawes loan bonds were some of the last to go. New interest-bearing dol- 
lar bonds were issued subsequent to default, in some cases, in payment of past-due 
interest on the original issues; but in order to collect his interest on one of them 
after September i, 1939, the holder had to certify that he was not a citizen of a countrj' 
at war with Germany. 

IS The word “ defense ” fWehr) was on everyone’s tongue in Germany in those 
days. The new national army was called the Wehrmacht only, or defense force, and 
all sorts of rules were called “ defense ” regulations. 

IS Figures are taken from Germany: The Last Four Years, by “ Germanicus,” 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937, p. 58. 

so Quoted by Felix Bertaux, A Panorama of German Literature, New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1935, p. 108. 
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Bnmiz, Geoi^e Allied Propagmda and tbe Collapse of the German Empire m 
spit, Palo Alto Cal Stanford Umv Press 1939 One of the most intelligent 
attempts jet made to estimate the \altic of Allied propaganda 
Buell, Raymond Leslie Poland Key to Ettrope, New \ork Knopf, 1939 By a dis- 
tinguished student of intemanonal relations 
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value of colonies 

Dawes Charles G, < 4 /ozimal of Reparimonr, New York Macmillan ip’g 
Falkenhajm, Eric GAS von, Tbe German General Headquarters Staff and Its De- 
cisions, iyi4-ipi8, New York Dodd, Mead, 1910 revealing than R H 

Lutz’s Fall of tbe German Empire, but useful 
Feder, Gottfried, Hitler's Official Programme and Its Ftmdamental Ideas, London 
Allen & Unwin, 1934 By one of the principal Nazi ideologists 
Grzesinski, Albert C , Inside Germany, New York Dutton, 1939 Covers the repub- 
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mands on economic grounds 

Royal Insutute of Intemaaooal Affairs, Germany's Claim to Colonies, New York 
Ovford Umv Press. 1939 A prewar study 
Rjw Materials and CoioniM, New York Oxford Univ Press, 1936 
Schnee, Hemnch von Die detitseben Kolonien vor, m, ttnd naeh dtm Weltirteg, 
Leipzig Quelle & Meyer, 1935 Volume LVIl of the senes Wsssensebaft und 
Bildung, b) a former colonial official 
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non lurkpatriek on National Socialist Germany 
Wolff, Theodor TAroag/j Tt,o Derirder, London Heinemann, 103d By the former 
editor of the Berliner Tageblatt 
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Austria 


AS ONE BETWEEN TWO MASSING POWERS I LIVE 
WHOM NEUTRALITY CANNOT SAVE 
NOR OCCUPATION CHEER.** 

— >C. DAY LEWIS ' 


Geogi'aphy. Pre-war Austria was part of the Dual Monarchy, an exten- 
sive empire, comprising 240,000 square miles (the third largest state in 
Europe) and more than 5 1 million persons of several nationalities. The 
Austrian half of the monarchy embraced 1 1 6,000 square miles inhabited 
by 28 million people. 

Austria-Hungary was geographically compact, rich in natural re- 
sources, and largely self-contained. It comprised most of the territory 
within the mountain arch that encloses the south of Central Europe, formed 
by the line of the Alps-Sudeten-Carpathians. Austria-Hungary controlled 
400 miles of the Adriatic shore, 700 miles of the Danube, and had a 1,000- 
mile frontier with Germany. 

, Imperial Austria was the focal point of two great historical highways: 
the East-West route along the Danube, and the Amber route connecting 
the Baltic Sea with the Danube and the Adriatic. The Danube is in reality 
a corridor linking central with southeastern Europe, and Europe with Rus- 
sia and the Near East. Historically, the Hapsburg monarchy had long 
been the defensive outpost of central Europe against the Ottoman Turkish 
thrust. The geographic significance of pre-war Austria is revealed in the 
names of the trains that ran through Vienna: “ Paris-Budapest-Bucharest- 
Istanbul (Orient Express),” “ Vienna-Trieste-Rome,” “ Vienna-Warsaw.” 
Post-war Austria. Defeated Austria, already separated from her former 
non- Austrian provinces by the natural dismemberment of the empire, was 
reduced by the Treaty of St.-Germain (1919) to an area of 32,369 square 
miles, with a population that numbered 6,760,000 in 1934, nearly 2,000,000 
of them living in Vienna, Austria emerged from the war with 26.5 per 
cent of her former territory and 23 per cent of her population. She was 
now a land-locked state, extending 230 miles along the Danube, and with 
weak natural frontiers separating her from Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. 

The Austrian half of the Hapsburg Empire had been highly industrial- 
ized, and Vienna was the clearinghouse for goods shipped from eastern 
Europe and the Near East to the west. Vienna was also the financial. 

This chapter by Huntley Dupre, Professor of History, University of Kentucky. 
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banking, and railroad center not only for the empire, but for southeastern 
Europe as well The Viennese banks largely controlled the great mdus 
trial undertakings in the empire 

Post war Austria was largely agncultuial, having lost virtually all of its 
resources for industry, and its principal factories to Czechoslovakia Vi- 
enna became the capital of a small sovereign state Austria was left ivith 
a surplus of scemc beauty, m her Alps, Vienna, and the Tyrol, but with 
much of the poorest and the most mountainous lands of the old monarchy, 
only 24 per cent of her soil was arable 

Unlike most of the new states, Austria was homogeneous, with negh- 
gible national minorities These included 98 000 Czechs and Slovaks, 43,- 
000 Slovenes, 44 700 Serbo Croats, and 25 000 Magyars The Klagenfurt 
Basin, with a minority of Slovenes, was voted into Austna by plebiscite m 
1910, under provisions of the Treaty of St Germain The efforts of the 
140,000 Austrians m Voralberg m 1918 and 1919 to unite with Switzerland 
were frustrated by Switzerland The Burgenland transfer occasioned some 
controversy t\ith Hungary 

The Atestro Hungman Empire To understand post war Austna, as well 
as the unsolved nationality and social problems of the Danubian peoples, 
It IS imperative to review Austnan history 

The Hapsburg Monarchy had the opportunity m the nineteenth cen- 
tury of incorporating into a pobtical and economic unit the several 
nationalities over which it ruled After the Dual Compromise (Artsgleteh) 
with the Hungarian landed Magnates m 1867, however, the centrifugal 
forces of the Austro Hunganan Empire steadily increased at the expense 
of the centripetal forces The catastrophe of the First World War gave 
the final impulse to a process of dissolution already well advanced The 
outmoded statesmanship of the Hapburgs, the aggressive policy of ex- 
pansion at the expense of the South Slavs, and the reactionary views of 
the Magyar aristocracy that were constantly seeking the independence of 
Hungary and obstructing every progressive movement within the empire, 
combined to prevent the establishment of a state within which the various 
nationalities could live freely and prosper m a customs free union 
The Ancient Hapsbicrg Monarchy Austna had a colorful history An 
outpost (Ostmark) of the Holy Koman Empire, it was separated from Ba- 
varia in 976, when the history of Austria proper may be said to have com- 
menced Rudolph of Hapsburg, who became Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1273, possessed himself of the duchy, and thereafter until 1918 
the Hapsburgs rded the Austnan lands From 1438 to 1740 the Ausman 
Hapsburgs virtually without excepnon, were elected emperors of the 
loosely federated Holy Roman Empire Austna became the great de- 
fender of Christian Europe against the Ottoman Turks In 1526, after 
the deaths of the kings of Hungary and Bohemia m battle with the Turks 
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the nobles of these two kingdoms elected Ferdinand of Hapsburg as their 
king. Three years later the Turks actually besieged Vienna. 

The Austrian and Spanish Hapsburgs were the valiant defenders of the 
Catholic faith during the Protestant Reformation, the Catholic Counter 
Reformation, and the Religious Wars. The Thirty Years’ War was pre- 
cipitated in Bohemia by patriotic Czech nobles revolting against Haps- 
burg absolutism, and the victorious Hapsburgs, aided by the Jesuits, almost 
succeeded in completely Austrianizing the Czechs during the next two 
hundred years. Hungary was reunited to the Crown in 1699. The War 
of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713) added the Spanish Netherlands, 
Naples, Sicily, and A 4 ilan to the Hapsburg Empire. 

The wars against Napoleon exhausted Austria, but left her with the 
Italian states, and made her the champion of conservatism against national- 
ism and democracy. Mettemich tried to seal Austria, which retained he- 
gemony over the 38 German states, against every breath of liberalism and 
modernism. This postponed the national unification of the Germanics, a 
task that Austria was both unfitted for and opposed to. The Emperors, 
until the end, considered the state as their own personal patrimony. 

The Dud Constitution. The Hungarians won their independence in 1848, 
but the Emperor crushed them with the aid of Croat and Russian troops. 
Francis Joseph ascended the throne in 1848 at the age of eighteen, and 
ruled for sixty-eight years, dying in 1916, never having forgotten that he 
was a child of the revolution and always regarding the people as a revolu- 
tionary mob. In 1859 Austria lost Lombardy to Italy. In 1864 Austria 
and Prussia fought Denmark over Schleswig-Holstein and then quarreled 
over the spoils, setting the stage for Prussia’s Seven Weeks’ war ( 1866) on 
Austria, which finally excluded Austria from the German Confederation 
and made possible Prussia’s unification of Germany (1871). 

In the crisis of defeat Austria was compelled to effect the Ausgleich 
with Hungary. The two peoples, German and Magyar, divided the em- 
pire between them under a common ruler, and with three joint depart- 
ments of government. 

In 1910, 35.58 per cent of the population in Austria was German and 
60.65 Slavic. In the seventeen Austrian provinces or crown lands 

dwelt 9,950,000 Germans, 6,436,000 Czechs-Moravians-Slovaks, 4,968,000 
Poles, 3,519,000 Ruthenians, 1,253,000 Slovenians, 788,000 Serbo-Croats, 
768,000 Italians, and 275,000 Rumanians. There were altogether 7,300,000 
South-Slavs in Austria-Hungary and 3,300,000 in Serbia and Montenegro. 

Despite some attempts at political and social reforms and the institution 
of universal suffrage in 1907, the unity of the state was more and more 
threatened by the nationalist agitation of the oppressed minorities. By an- 
nexing Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908 Austria antagonized the Slavs 
within and without the empire, including Russia, the champion of Fan- 
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SlaMsm in the Balkans At the same time Germany v.as compelled to 
support the irresponsible foreign policy of her Hapsburg partner m the 
Triple Alliance 

Francis Joseph held full executive pou er and had an absolute veto over 
legislation He chose the ministers usually from the subservient bureau 
cracy and aristocracy The Chancellor was responsible solely to the Em- 
peror After 1907 the Reichsrat became an unruly impotent arena of 
racial quarrels In 1907 it had 264 German and 246 non-German members 

After 1907 Austna Hungary became a debtor nation, importing part 
of its food supply, and borrowing abroad to pay for its imports In 1913 
the unfavorable trade balance reached 449 000,000 crowns This was 
largely due to the insistence of the Magyars after 1895 on high protective 
tariffs and on the restriction of agricultural production, which reduced 
the food supply at home raised pnccs and rents, and contributed to the 
growing misery of the masses 

World War Austria’s reckless foreign policy was a central factor m the 
road to war on which the European powers were traveling at increasing 
speed after Austrian troops occupied Bosnia and Herzegovina m 1878 
As the World War progressed Austria’s military contributions to the Cen- 
tral Pom ers diminished OMing to divided counsels the breakdown in the 
supply sy stem, increasing food shortage the desertion of Czechs and other 
nationals, to the rising national movements, the collapse of the parliamen- 
tary system the incompetence of the aged Emperor, and intransigence of 
the Magyars 

The Chancellor, Count Scuergh, prorogued the Reichsrat early in the 
war, and for tw 0 years governed arbitrarily Stuergh m as assassinated on 
October 21, igi6, Francis Joseph died on November 21, and his grand- 
nephew Charles came to the throne From January until May, 1917 
Charles extended fruitless feelers for peace The first war Parliament met 
in May, 1917 From July, 191F the German parties in the Reichsrat con- 
sulted together regularly, and committed themselves to a peace based on 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points Communist efforts at revolt, then and later, 
M ere unsuccessful, although some Soldiers’ and Workmen's Councils were 
estabbshed as early as January, 1918 

The Dissolution of the Dual Monarchy Charles issued his famous mani- 
festo on October 16,1918 proclaiming the federalization of Austna, but left 
the Hunganan crown lands undisturbed This belated pronouncement 
only Confirmed the natural dissolution of the empire The Poles, Czechs, 
and South Slavs seceded on October 15, 18, and 19 respectively Hungary 
declared her sovereign independence on October 22 The Emperor ap 
pointed Dr Lammasch as Chancellor on the follow mg day, and the latter 
released all civil servants from their oath of allegiance to the monarchy 
Both in Austna and in the secession states the political revolution was 
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bloodless, largely because of the loyal and efficient assumption of the na- 
tional services by the Hapsburg civil servants. 

The Emperor accepted Lammasch’s resignation on November ii and 
abdicated. The Provisional National Assembly immediately took over the 
government and appointed a Provisional Council, representing the three 
German parties, the Social Democrats, Christian Socialists, and Pan- 
Germans. The Provisional Assembly resolved on November 12 that 
“ German-Austria is a democratic Republic. German-Austria is a con- 
stituent part of the German Republic.” 

The Provisional Assembly finished its work on February 6, 1919, and 
popular elections were held for the Constituent Assembly. In the cam- 
paign the Social Democrats and the Pan-Germans vigorously championed 
Anschluss with Germany, while the Christian Socialists opposed it. The 
Social Democrats polled 1,2 10,000 votes and secured 72 seats, the Christian 
Socialists 1,039,300 votes and 69 seats, and the Pan-Germans 593,000 votes 
and 26 seats. The Socialist Karl Seitz was elected President of the As- 
sembly, which met for the first time on March 4, and announced that 
union with Germany would be effected by a treaty to be ratified by the 
parliaments of both countries. The Weimar Assembly had already com- 
mitted itself to the union. The Austrian Constituent Assembly on April 3 
passed the Hapsburg Exclusion Act. 

Aftermath of War. The condition of the Austrians in 1918 and 1919 was 
frightful. Ifccause of the Allied blockade, food rations were reduced to 
nearly one-fourth the peacetime amounts. The Inter-Allied Commission 
soon took control of the fuel supply, and Hoover’s American Relief Ad- 
ministration the food supply. Allied credit of $ 1 00,000,000 was granted to 
Austria in the first two years after the war to prevent staiwation, but even 
so, of 186,000 Vienna school children examined, less than 4 per cent had 
sufficient nourishment. In May, 1919 there were 185,000 unemployed in 
Austria. 

The Constituent Assembly adopted the new constitution on October i, 
1920. On September 6, 1919 the Treaty of St.-Germain had been presented 
to the Assembly. Article 88 read: “ The independence of Austria is in- 
alienable other\vise than with the consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations.” The Constituent Assembly signed the Treaty under formal 
protest, and thus repealed its former action for union with Germany. Ar- 
ticle 80 of the Treaty of Versailles compelled Germany to respect the in- 
dependence of Austria. 

The Federal Republic. The Austrian Constitution of 1920 provided for a 
Federal republic, with a bicameral Federal Assembly, and a iMinistry re- 
sponsible to the popularly elected Nationalrat or Lower House. The 
Bundesrat formed an advisory Upper House representing the nine prov- 
inces. The members of the Nationalrat were elected by universal male 
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suffrage under proportional representation for four year terms This 
body chose the Ministry, but not from its own members, although the 
ministers could participate in parliamentary debate The two houses, 
meeung together as the Federal Assembly, elected the President of the 
republic for a four year term In 1929 the President became popularly 
elected A Supreme Court with powers of review was established The 
provincial diets were unicameral Each elected a Landeshmiptmann, who 
executed the mandates of the federal government In the first election held 
under this constitution (1920) the Christian Socialists polled 1,198,780 
votes and secured 82 seats, the Social Democrats, 1,037,638 votes and 62 
seats, and the Pan Germans 332 613 votes and 20 seats Dr Michael Ham- 
isch was elected President 

The Social Democrats were moderate, gradualist Socialists, largely con- 
centrated in Vienna and in other industrial centers They had supported 
the tvar, although in 1917 a younger group began to oppose the govern- 
ment and the war The Social Democrats had able leadership in Victor 
Adler, Karl Renner, Karl Seitz, and Otto Bauer The Christian Socialists, 
founded m the i88o’s by Karl Lueger, recruited their adherents chiefly 
among the peasants and lower middle class, they were anti-Semitic and 
anti capitalistic, and feared and detested the urban Socialists The out- 
standing leader among the Qencals was Monsignor Ignatz Seipel, a Jesuit, 
former Professor of Moral Theology, Minister of Social Welfare m the 
government of Emperor Charles, and a supple, astute statesman 
Fmanctal Storm md Strtts In the first nine years after the war Austna 
struggled with five major financial problems (i) an adverse foreign trade 
balance, (2) unemployment, (3) currencj disorgamzauon, (4) unbalanced 
budgets, and {5) shortage of operating capital 

The war brought mflation On July 23, 1914 there were 2,130,000,000 
c^o^vns m circulation, with a 74 6 per cent gold coverage On October 26, 
1918 there were 33,529 000 000 crowns m circulation, with only a i o per 
cent gold coverage In the first three years after the war governmental 
revenues failed to cover one half the expenditures, owing to imperative 
social burdens, particularly the need of feeding large masses of people 
The capital of Austnan banivs rose from 800000000 crowns m 1918 to 
84000,000,000 m 1913 Meanwhile Austrian currency declined rapidly 
On August 25 1922 the crown reached 83,600 to the dollar, and 16,940 
paper crowns equaled one gold crown 

In February, 1922 GreatBntain,Francc, Italy, and Czechoslovakia made 
large loans to Austna In the summer Chancellor Seipe! visited the foreign 
ministers of Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Italy, and on September 6 ap 
peared before the Council of the League of Nations to appeal for help 
Ort October 4, 1922 the three Geneva Protocols were signed, organizing 
financial aid to Austria, under a Commissioner-General and a Coramttee of 
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the Guaranteeing Governments, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia. The loans were to run until 1943, fiscal reforms were to be in- 
stituted, and the budget balanced. Protocol I provided that the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Austria were to be respected, and 
Austria was not to compromise its independence. 

The treasury ceased printing money on November 18, 1922 and the 
crown was stabilized. The League of Nations sent Dr. A. R. Zimmerman 
as Commissioner-General of Austrian finances. January 2, 1923 the new 
Austrian Bank began operations. A League loan of 650,000,000 gold 
crowns ($130,000,000) was floated in 1923, but in 1924 there was a severe 
crisis due to overspeculation, and at the end of the year a new monetary 
unit, the schilling, was created, equal to 10,000 crowns, and with a fixed 
gold value. The budget was balanced for the first time in 1925. 


Parties and Ministries. With the parliamentary elections of 1 92 o the Chris- 
tian Socialists became the leading party, the Social Democrats forming 
the chief opposition. In the next eighteen years there were eleven Cabi- 
nets all representing a coalition of bourgeois parties, usually under a Chris- 
tian Socialist Chancellor. The succession of Chancellors follows: Mayr 
(1920), Schober (a Pan-German, 1921), Seipel (1922), Ramek (1924), 
Seipel (1926), Streeruwitz (1929), Schober (1929), Vaugoin, Emter, and 
Buresch (1930 to 1932), Dollfuss (1932), and Schuschnigg (1934 to 1938). 
The last parliamentary government, the Coalition headed by Dollfuss, was 
established on May'- 30, 1932. It was opposed to Nazification of Austria 
and to Anschluss with Germany. Dollfuss had a bare majority of one. 
The Anschluss Movement. Despite treaty prohibitions, agitation for 
Anschluss went on steadily in Austria and Germany until 1926. In 1920 
Anschluss meetings xvere held in Vienna and throughout Austria by the 
National Democratic League and the National Democratic Party. The 
Deutsche Arbeitsgemeinschajt (German Workers’ League) was organized 
on June 5, 1920 under the inspiration of Dr. Dinghofer to champion 
Anschluss. In 1921 the League held large demonstrations in Innsbruck 
and Salzburg. A plebiscite held in the Tyrol on April 24, 1921 resulted in 
a 98.6 per cent majority for Anschluss. In a plebiscite in Salzburg on May 
29, 1921 95,000 out of 102,000 voters assented to union with Germany. 
The Oesterreichisch-deutsch Arbeitsgemeinscha^t (German- Austrian 
Workers’ League) was founded on April 29, 1925 by Professor Richard 
Wettstein to promote Anschluss. 

In March, 1924 the German Chancellor Marx and Foreign Minister 
Stresemann visited Austria. A convention of July 29, 1925 abolished visas 
between the two countries. A German People’s League (VoJksbund) Avas 
organized in Vienna in June, 1925 favoring economic union with Germany 
The Social Democrats strongly advocated Anschluss in 1925, but the Chris- 
tian Socialists opposed the movement. From the signing of the Locarng 
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Pact in November, 1925 until the death of Stresemann on October 5, 1929 
the German government held aloof from the Anschluss movement al- 
though popular demonstrations continued On October 1927 751000 
Pan Germans held an Anschluss demonstration in Vienna on the occasion 
of Hmdenbutg’s eightieth birthday Similar outbursts occurred on July 
19 and 20, i 9’8, when the Deutsche Sangerbtiiid came to Vienna for the 
Schubert Festival, although Seipcl’s government remained uninterested 
The rejection of Dr Curtiers’ German-Austnan Customs Union in ipjiby 
the Treaty Powers was a hard blow for the Anschluss adi ocatcs 
National Socialmn in Austria The National Socialist movement origi- 
nated m pre-war Austria In 1909 Dr Walter Richl and Rudolph Jung 
organized the United German Workers’ Federation which became the 
German Social Workers’ Party m 1910, adopted a program in 1913, and 
changed its name to Deutsch Sociahstische Arbetter Partei (German So- 
cialist Workers’ Party) in 1916 In Ma), 1918 its name was again changed 
to Deutsche Natioual-soztaUstische Arbener Panet (German National So- 
cialist Workers’ Party), and the Swastika became its emblem In 1918 a 
Sudeten branch was ^rmed Hitler, born m Austria, had been Pan- 
German, anti Hapsburg, and pro-Pnissian 

The first important interstate convention of the National Socialists 
tvas held on December 13, 1919, and the German DNSAP was founded on 
February 24, 1920 by Anton Drexler Close relations were mamtainedbe- 
tu een the German and Austrian groups until after the abortive Beer Hall 
Putsch in 1925 Article I of the German Nazi program called for the 
union of all Germans on the basis of self-determination 

In addition to the Nazis Austria had an indigenous Fascist movement 
led by Ernst Ruediger, Prince von Starhemberg. who organized a private 
Heimziehr army of 100,000, was Aiinister of Interior in the Cabmec of 
Vaugoin m 1930, and lived on excellent terms with Mussobni 
The DoUftiss Dictatorship Engelbert Dollfuss called “ Millimettemick,” 
because of his height (he was barely five feet) became Chancellor in May, 
1932 Dollfuss had distinguished himself as a soldier during the Avar, be- 
came a doctor of laws, and organized the Provincial Chamber of Agricul- 
ture m Lower Austria A devout Catholic, he was the protege of Mon- 
signor Seipel As Chancellor, Dollfuss secured the aid of Mussolini in the 
against the Nazis Opposoion developed steadily m Parliament 
to Dollfuss’ economic and political reforms, to the loan of $42,000,000 un- 
der the Lausanne Protocol, and to his anti-Nazi crusade 

Because of the deadlock m Parliament, President Miklas invested Doll- 
fuss with emergency powers on March 4, 1933 The parliamentary offi- 
cers resigned, and Parliament was dissolved On March 6, the day after 
the German plebiscite sanctioning the Hitler regime, the Austrian Nazis 
met in Vienna and demanded the resignation of Dollfuss’ government 
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Miklas refused the Chancellor’s offer to resign, and Dollfuss proceeded to 
establish a dictatorship with the support of the Christian Socialists the 
Peasant Party, and the Fascist Heimwehr. The Social Democrats and the 
Nazis remained in vociferous opposition. 

Dollfuss dissolved the Socialist militia, the Schutzbimd, on March 30 
and outlawed the Communist Party on May 26. On May 13 Dr. Frank' 
the Bavarian Minister of Justice, spoke to 5000 Nazis in a Vienna suburb' 
The government ordered him to leave Austria, and Dollfuss forbade the 
display of all private uniforms, flags, symbols, and emblems. On June 12th 
the Minister of Security Emil Fey ordered all Brown Houses (Nazi head- 
quarters) closed and some Nazis were arrested. Members of the army and 
civil servants were forbidden to belong to the National Socialists. 

In June, however, Nazi terrorism was renewed and on June 19 the gov- 
ernment dissolved the armed Nazi groups who thereafter carried on their 
activities secretly. The Fatherland Front was established as a government- 
sponsored party and on September 1 1 Dollfuss announced that Austria 
would be a Christian state built on standische (corporate) foundations, 
with authoritarian leadership. On September 2 1 he reorganized the gov- 
ernment, taking over five portfolios himself. Major Emil Fey became 
Vice-Chancellor, and Kurt von Schuschnigg Minister of Justice. 

Civil War. Dollfuss was determined to crush his two chief, enemies, the 
Nazis and the Socialists. When Nazi terrorism broke out afresh in Janu- 
ary, 1934 he protested to Germany and appealed to the League of Nations. 

The Socialists were a tougher problem. Dollfuss had already termi- 
nated the grants voted by Parliament to the municipal government of Vi- 


enna. He now dissolved the City Council, arrested the Mayor Karl Seitz 
when the latter resisted, and appointed a Federal Commissioner. On the 
night of February 1 1, 1934 Dollfuss’ militia raided the Schiitzbund’s head- 
quarters in Linz and demanded the confiscation of its ammunition. There 
was a skirmish, and fighting spread to Vienna. This was the signal for a 
general strike, which, however, was not complete, partly owing to the fact 
that the government imprisoned many of the Socialist leaders. But the 
Socialists answered the call to arms. They barricaded themselves in the 
lovely municipal apartments. Major Fey sent a huge army against them, 
and the Socialists were bombarded until they ran out of ammunition and 
had to surrender. The civU war lasted three days in Vienna, and several 
days longer in the provinces. Thousands were killed and wounded; many 
fine dwellings were reduced to rubble. 

Thereupon the Social Democratic Party was dissolved and the trade 
unions made illegal. The industrial workers never forgave the Fascists for 
this crime, and carried on their activities sub rosa. By destroying the So- 
cial Democratic Party Dollfuss alienated a large element which probably 
would have gladly supported the government in its fight upon the Nazis. 
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Only a few days before the Anschluss did Schuschmgg, DoUfuss’ successor, 
become reconciled with the trade unionists, and then it was too late to 
stem the Brown (Nazi) flood 

Nazi agitation declined temporarily after the blood bath of February 
On February 17 France, Italy, and Great Britain issued a joint declaration 
supporting Austria’s independence and temtonal intcgnty 
The Aitthoritarian Corporate State On May 1, 1934 DoUfuss proclaimed 
the new authoritarian Constitution which had been approved on April 30 
by a hastily summoned rump Nationalrat The new political system not 
only received the blessings of the Church but owed a great deal to Catholic 
ideology and Italian precedent The constitution provided for five coun- 
cils a Federal Chamber, Council of State, Council of Culture, Economic 
Council, and Council of Provinces Legislation was to be submitted by 
the government to the last four Councils before being presented to the 
Federal Chamber, which could approve or disapprove, but not discuss or 
amend bills The burgomasters of the towns were to elect the Federal 
President for a seven year term from a list of three candidates proposed by 
the Federal Chamber The president was to choose the Chancellor, who 
would not be responsible to the Federal Chamber He would also appoint 
the provincial governon The constitution was to go into effect henever 
It became convenient, and in the meantime the government assumed all 
legislative power This constitution had not yet come into effect in 
March, 1938 when Germany occupied Austria In the meantime Austria 
was governed by decree 

The Nazi Pittsch Renewed Nazi bombings and riots began m May, 1934 
and were chmaxed by the Tznscb of July 15 when a Nazi band seized the 
Chancellery and assassinated DoUfuss Prompt action by the Austrian po- 
lice thwarted the plot Mussolini sent four divisions to the Austrian fron 
tiers and declared his intention of preserving Austria’s independence 
The Schuschmgg Dictatorship Kurt von bchuschnigg succeeded DoUfuss 
as Chancellor The son and grandson of high army officers, he m as prac- 
ticing law in Innsbruck when he fell under the fncndly eye of the astute 
Seipel Entering parliament at twenty nine, he became Minister of Jus- 
tice at thurty-four, and added the portfolio of Education the next year 
Schuschmgg \\ as a devout Catholic, something of a mystic, sincere and up- 
nght, but deficient m his judgment of men and so_^e\vhat naive Schusch- 
nigg had organized the Catholic youth as well as a private clerical army 
He continued the dictatorship of DoUfuss, with Starhemberg as Vice 
Chancellor and head of the Fatherland Front In Maj, 1935 the Austrian 
army was incorporated into the Fatherland Front, and in October, Major 
Fej was dismissed, leaving his rival Starhemberg to vie for supreme power 
tvith Schuschmgg 

The friends of the Hapsburgs, who never renounced their nghts to the 
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throne, were gaining ground in 1935; even Schuschnigg was reputed to be 
a monarchist at heart. By June, 1935, 700 villages had conferred honorary 
citizenship upon the pretender, Otto, and 200 societies had made him hon- 
orary president. On July 10, 1935 the Federal Chamber approved a bill 
repealing the Hapsburg Exclusion Act of April 3, 1919 and empowering 
the government to restore “ suitable parts ” of the confiscated Hapsburg 
property. 

Schuschnigg denounced the military clauses of the Treaty of St.-Ger- 
main on April i, 1936 and decreed universal conscription. Finally in May, 
Starhemberg was eased out of the Cabinet, leaving Schuschnigg as virtual 
dictator. Baar-Baarenfels of the Heimwelyr was made Vice Chancellor and 
deputy Leader of the Fatherland Front, which became the sole legal party 
in Austria. In spite of Schuschnigg’s efforts to popularize his regime, the 
government met with stout opposition, particularly from the Social Demo- 
crats who were driven underground after the civil war of 1934, and from 
the Nazis, who, financed by Germany, became more belligerent. In July, 
1936 Schuschnigg managed to secure an agreement with Germany by 
which Hitler promised to respect the independence of Austria and not in- 
terfere in her domestic affairs on condition that Ministers friendly to the 
Nazis be added to the Cabinet. 

Foreign Relations. Austria after 1918 gradually regularized her relations 
with her neighbors. She was admitted to the League of Nations in 1920, 
and in December, 1921 Chancellor Schober signed the political and eco- 
nomic Treaty of Lana with Czechoslovakia. In 1924 commercial treaties 
were made with France, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, and within a year 
Austria had concluded agreements with twenty-three states. On the heels 
of the abortive Customs Union with Germany in 1931, Andre Tardieu pre- 
sented in February, 1932 a plan for an international police force. Nothing 
came of this and Mussolini countered in 1933 with a plan for bilateral 
treaties. In May, 1934 Italy and Austria signed political and economic 
protocols at Rome which facilitated reciprocal commercial relations, 
Adussolini sponsored Dollfuss’ Fascist state and, it is said, partly insti- 
gated the attack on the Socialists of February'’, 1934. In the Ethiopian 
War Austria remained loyal to Italy and declined to participate in sanc- 
tions. 

Economic Developtnent, About one-third of Austria’s population after 
the war derived its living from industry, one-third from agriculture and 
forestry, and one-eighth from commerce. There was a large number of 
unemploy'ed. By 1925 Austrian agricultural production had fallen below 
the level of 1915, and her industrial output was probably not above 80 per 
cent of the pre-war total. Austria had to import wheat from Hungary and 
coal from Czechoslovakia. She produced enough potatoes for domestic 
consumption, but only 34 per cent of her wheat, 80 per cent of her rye, and 
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50 per cent of her meat Sufficient hydroelectric power was developed to 
provide exports to Germany 

Austria had an unfavorable balance of trade of 1,106,000,000 schillings 
in 1920, 2,805,000,000 in 1926, and 301,700,000 in 1935 3® ® 

cent of her exports xv ent to other Danubian states, whence came 44 1 per 
cent of Austrian imports In 1937 when German economic pressure be- 
came operative, Austrian exports to the Reich amounted to 180,000,000 
schillings and imports 233,000,000 schillings In the same year exports to 
her four Danubian neighbors, totaled 333,000,000 schillings and imports 
393,000 000 schillings 

Traffic on the Danube declined greatly after the war Vienna derived 
some income from bank services for the Danubian countries, and the tour- 
ist traffic brought much needed foreign exchange — 647,000 visitors came 
m 1923 and 946,000 in the first ten months of 1924 — but these did not 
materially reduce Austria s unfavorable trade and financial balances 

The peasants of Austria owned 89 i per cent of the cultivable land, but 
the forests belonged to the great landowners, to the state, or to local gov- 
ernments The peasants w ere \v ell organized m producers' and consumers’ 
cooperatives, and credit societies were numerous Owing to Socialist in- 
fluence in the government, an eight-hour daj and the foriy-eight-hour 
week in industry were established by law in December, 1919 Later, un- 
employment insurance was added Austria was left, however, with a top- 
heavy bureaucracy and with a superfluity of professional men Generally 
spealong, the living standards of the working class improved after the war 
as compared to Imperial days, although that of the middle class had de- 
clined But unemployment left a heavy toll of misery there were 225,000 
idle in the first quarter of 1929 and 362,000 three years later 
financial Cnsis After a few years of prosperity in the middle 'twenties 
hard times returned to Austria in 1929 It was necessary for the powers to 
loan her $62,000000 m 1930, to be used for public works, railroads, and 
as aids to agnculrure The federal budget from 1927 carried a deficit of 
over 100,000,000 schillings When Austria’s largest bank, the Kreditan- 
stalt, failed in May, 193 1 the government decided to guarantee a large part 
of Its liabilities The Bank of England extended a temporary credit of 1 50,- 
000 000 schillings, and the Bank for International Settlements also provided 
a loan On July 15, 1932, by the Lausanne Protocol, a maximum loan of 
300,000,000 schillings was granted by the signatory powers 
Socialist Govemmeiu in Vienna Vienna went overwhelmingly Social 
Democrat after the war. In the March, 1919 elections the Socialists won 
100 out of 165 seats in the City Counal Part of the province of Lower 
Austria, the municipality’s powers were limited by the Provincial Diet. 
On January i, 1922 Vienna becameaseparate province and thereafter con- 
uibuted 70 per cent of the Austnan government’s income 
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Under the spur of socialist leadership, the Municipal government of 
Vienna launched a great housing program in 1923, at first as an emergency 
measure to meet the housing crisis, and then as a permanent social policy 
directed by Hugo Breitner, Anton Weber, and Professor Julius Tandler 
Housing was regarded as a public utility and as a social service comparable 
to schools and parks. The housing program was financed principally from 
a dwelling construction tax, with the deficit drawn from general revenues 
Rents were low and were based on the cost of administration and upkeep 
only. So well was Vienna governed that in 1923 it had a surplus of 42,- 
000,000 gold crowns in the treasury. 

By the end of 1933 over 58,000 dwellings, mostly huge apartment build- 
ings, had been erected at a cost of $155,000,000 harboring 250,000 persons, 
or one-eighth of the city’s population. The largest unit was the Karl Marx 
Hof, with 1382 apartments, containing 5000 people. Many buildings had 
mothers’ clinics, wading pool.s, theaters, and gardens, and some had com- 
munity laundries and kitchens. The city also loaned money to cooperative 
associations to build suburban garden homes. 

The municipality acquired control of the bus and trolley lines, the 
water and lighting systems, and established a municipal brewery, bakery, 
ice plant, and crematorium. These far-reaching innovations irked the rest 
of the country, and the Social Democrats whose strength resided chiefly 
in Vienna recruited, in self-protection, the Schillzbund^ which numbered 
90,000 trained men in 1931. 

CuUmal Life. Austrian Gemutlichkeit was shattered by the war and its 
aftermath. Vienna, the capital of a great empire, became a shadow of its 
former self. The Imperial palaces were turned into museums: where 
caparisoned footmen formerly trod, now the proletariat gazed in wonder. 
The gayety of the Viennese was dimmed by their poverty and hardships; 
their love of music and dancing, their coffee house and cafe life, were not as 
lustrous as of yore. Few Viennese could afford expensive entertainment. 
Tourists, however, flocked to Vienna in great numbers until the world 
depression. The dance halls, the theaters, and cafds resounded to the tread 
of gay Americans, Britons, Germans, and others. The luster of Vienna 
was dimmed, but not extinguished. It was only after the Nazi occupation 
of Austria that the city’s laughter became inaudible, the tourists ceased to 
come, and the once-brilliant capital was reduced to the insignificant status 
of a provincial city. 

Literature and Music. Under the republic the creative arts flourished. 
Talented musicians composed famous works and writers of genius created 
plays, novels, and poems whose fame spread beyond the borders of Aus- 
tria, The leading post-war Austrian composer was Arnold Schbnberg 
( 1874- ) , who introduced a new system of melody'^ construction which 

divides the scale into twelve tones, none of which is more important than 
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the other The absence of tonahty which results is kno^vn as atonality 
Typical of Schonberg's atonal works are the dramatic pieces, Die gtiicfe- 
bche Hand (The Lucky Hand) and Pjerrof Lunaire, and various compost 
tions for piano and orchestra Schonbcrg called his music “ expression 
jstic’ and hke expressionisiic painting and drama, it is difficult to 
understand Nevertheless Schonbcrg created a school, of whom the most 
important were Alban Berg (1885-1935), author of the successful opera 
IVozzeck (1922), Anton Webcm (1893- ), composer of many songs 

and mstrumental compositions, and Egon Wcllesr (1685- ) who has 

written several operas on Greek subjects and much chamber music Ernest 
Krenek (1900- ), born in Vienna of Czech parents, is a disciple of 

Hindemith Krenek achieved international fame with his jazz opera 
}onny spteh aiif (Johnny Smfees Up) 

Until recent years the great annual festival at Salzburg formed a su- 
preme attraction for music lovers from all parts of the world With the 
Anschluss this event has lost its international importance 
Literature Perhaps the most illusinous name m post war Austrian litcra 
ture IS that of Anhur Schnitzler (1862-1931) The novels and pla)S of 
Schnitzler represent the very spirit of an Ausina w hich has endured untold 
suffering but which refuses to believe that life is not worth living Most 
of Schnitzlcr’s t\ork centers around the pursuit of woman by man, it is 
brilliant, sophisticated comedy predicated on the philosophy that “No 
matter how great or how grave our actions seem we do nothing on this 
earth which is not play We are forever playing, and the wise man is he 
who realizes that it is all a game ” A doctor by profession, Schnitzler’s 
analysis of human character was to some extent influenced by Freud 
Best known, perhaps, of Schnitzler’s later works are Fratilem Blue ( 1924), 
Casatiava’s Return (1918), and Fiigfci intoDarkness (1931) 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal (1874-19:9) was the last great Austrian poet 
The lyrics and dramas of Hofmannsthal hearken to the pre war world of 
symbolism and neo romanticism When the Austrian revolution came, 
he remained in his ivory tower The leader of expressionist wnters m 
Austria was Franz Wcrfel (1890- ), poet, playwright and novelist, best 

known in the United States for his novel. The Forty Days of Musa Dagh 
Stefan Zweig (1881- ) is a pleasing biographer and literary critic, 

known perhaps for his Marie Antoinette and Ercrwmr, while Arnold Zweig 
(1887- ) IS famous for his novels. The Case of Sergeant Grtscha and 

Education at Verdttn 

Science V lenna after the war was a great medical center, the clinics of the 
University of Vienna attracting students from all over the world Sig- 
mund Freud (1856-1940) created a ^cm of psychology based on psy- 
choanalj sis which has had an incalculable influence Although criticized 
for Its lack of scientific validi^, Freudianism has offered the troubled gen- 
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eration which emerged from the war new keys to the understanding, of 
human behavior. It is a commentary on the fate that overtook Austria 
after the Anschluss that Freud had to be ransomed from the Nazis at a 
huge sum; he went to England, where he died. 

Collapse of Austria. The Austro-German agreement of July, 1936 was but 
an armistice. Mussolini became cool toward Austria in 1937, as the Rome- 
Berlin axis acquired substance. The monarchist movement acquired in- 
creasing popularity, and although Schuschnigg seemed to favor such a so- 
lution of the Austrian problem, he did nothing about it, knowing that 
the succession states abhorred the Hapsburgs, and the Allied Powers 
frowned upon them. Nor could Schuschnigg force himself to enlist the 
aid of the workers and the Social Democrats against the Nazi peril until it 
was too late. 

As Nazi propaganda in Austria was threatening to precipitate civil war, 
Schuschnigg was forced to submit to a humiliating and brutal interview 
with Hitler at Berchtesgaden on February 12, 1938, where apparently an 
ultimatum was handed to him. On February 16 Schuschnigg reorganized 
his Cabinet according to Hitler’s demands, giving the three strategic posts 
of Justice, Foreign Affairs, and the Interior to Nazis. When the new Min- 
ister of the Interior, Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, returned from a visit to 
Hitler on Feburary 18, Nazis were permitted to join the Fatherland Front 
and a general political amnesty was decreed. 

Yet Schuschnigg had one trump card to play before succumbing to 
German demands for Anschluss. He announced a plebiscite on March 9 
for Sunday, the 1 3th, at which all persons over twenty-four were to vote 
on the question of whether Austria was to be independent or not. This 
move infuriated Hitler who threatened on March 1 1 to order an attack on 
Austria unless the plebiscite was called off. Rather than cause bloodshed 
Schuschnigg, after a pathetic farewell broadcast, resigned on March 12 
and was succeeded by the traitorous Seyss-Inquart. It has been estimated 
that perhaps 65 per cent of the Austrians would have supported Schusch- 
nigg in preference to forcible union with Nazi Germany. On Seyss- 
Inquart’s “ invitation,” German troops, followed by Hitler, made a tri- 
umphal entry into Austria. President Miklas resigned on March 13. 
Schuschnigg had an opportunity to escape but preferred to stay and be in- 
terned by the Germans. 

Seyss-Inquart became Governor of Austria, which was renamed Ost- 
mark. Italy acquiesced to the Anschluss and the other powers would or 
could do nothing. The Austrian Catholic Church put up some resistance. 
The Jews were mercilessly tortured by enraged Nazis; their property was 
confiscated; thousands were killed or sent to concentration camps. Aus- 
tria was rapidly absorbed into the Third Reich and on April 10 the usual 
Hitlerian plebiscite was held throughout Greater Germany to sanction the 
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rape of Austna Less than one per cent of the voters dared to give a nega 
tive ans\% er Germany confiscated the 240 000 000 schillings of the Aus- 
trian National Bank Unemployment declined at once as Austrians were 
placed in Germany s war industries But the tax burden was soon 50 per 
cent higher than under the Austrian republic 

Joseph Buerckel was named Procurator for the Liquidation of Austria 
and Reich Commissar for the Reunion of Austna with Germany He had 
seven Gaiis, or districts, in his jurisdiction In April, 1940 the Nazi leader 
in each district took the title Gauleiter and Procurator combming party 
and state functions Each is dircctl) responsible to Hitler Buerckel was 
chosen Gauleiter and Procurator for V lenna 

The political arrangements of the Danubian states are undergoing radi 
cal change as Germany spreads its wings, but the fundamental nationality 
and social problems of the Danubian peoples remain unsolved The Aus- 
trian Nazis \v ere bitterlj disillusioned after the Anschluss They expected 
Austna to retain its mdependence under a Nazi regime Instead the 
Germans took control of the government, coordinated Austrian industry 
and agriculture to suit their own purposes and reduced the once proud 
nation to the status of a province in the great German Empire 
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Svittzerland 


Let those who despise the capacstt op the »wie^ tell os by what wonderpol poucy 

OR BY WHAT HAPPY COHCrUATIOH OP WTERESIB IT U BROOCKT TO PASS THAT IN A BODY MADE UP 
OP DIPFERENT COMMCNrHES AND DIPPERENT RELIGIONS THERE SHOULD BE NO CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
TMOtCH THE PEOPLE ARE SO WARLIKE THAT TO NOMINATE AND RAISE AN ARMY Is THE SAME 

— DR JOHNSON 


Htiionc Origin: Swittetland K a tiny country that has been a testing 
ground for those profound problems in human relations which stem from 
differences in language and religion The Swiss have gradually resolved 
these in an enlightening and pragmatic fashion 

Independence and democracy began for the Swiss m 1:91 when the 
freemen of the three forest cantons of Un, Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
bound themselves into an ‘ Everlasting League” This was a loose con- 
federation of practically sovereign communities By 151J it had thirteen 
members Until the end of the eighteenth century Switzerland was a pre- 
ponderately Germanic country On the eve of the French Revolution, 
SIX of the cantons were direct democracies, four were aristocracies and 
three oligarchies 

In 1798 and 1803 the French revolutionaries and Napoleon gave the 
Swiss their first written constitutions The reactionary federal constitu- 
tion of 1814-1815 which restored the old aristocratic and oligarchic can- 
tonal governments fostered dissatisfaction among the people and in 1830 
popular pressure resulted in the peaceful transformation of these illiberal 
governments into liberal democracies Out of the brief civil war of 1847 
came the democratic constitution of 1848, which, with some partial revi- 
sions and a total revision in 1 874 remains the fundamental law of the Swiss 
republic 

The Country Switzerland has an area of 15,944 square miles, or one half 
that of Maine, inhabited by about 4,200 000 people It is composed of 
twenty-two cantons (three of which have half-cantons) and 3087 com- 
munes 

The scenic grandeur of Switzerland is proverbial The country is 
profusely dotted with snow capped peaVs The lof^ Alps, with fifty 
peaks of 1 5,000 feet or more, cover 61 per cent of Switzerland’s total area, 
the rugged Jura mountains, rismg to altitudes of 4500-5200 feet com- 
?nse 11 per cent, and the Midlands 27 per cent. The Rhine, Danube, 
This chapter by Hantlej Dupre, Professor of History, University of Kentucky 
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Rhone, and Po riyers all rise in Switzerland or receive affluents rising there 
Nearly three-fourths of Switzerland serves as a watershed for the deep- 
channeled Rhine. Forty per cent of Switzerland’s frontiers are contigu- 
ous with Italy, 30 per cent with France, and 30 per cent with Greater 
Germany. 

One-fourth of Swiss territory is unfit for cultivation. Geneva and 
Berne each have over 100,000 people, Basle over 150,000 and Zurich 313- 
000. Berne and Zurich are the largest cantons, with populations of 609,249 
and 619,044 respectively; the half-canton of Appenzell Interior with 13,- 
988 inhabitants is the smallest. Switzerland is divided into small physio- 
graphic units which preserve a large measure of local autonomy and ac- 
count for the federal system of government. All of the cantons and cities 
are highly individualistic and retain colorful regional customs. 

In addition to guarantees of the surrounding European states and its 
own strong natural defense.s, Switzerland’s greatest security lies in its pos- 
session of the strategic transalpine routes and passes which no neighboring 
power would want to see in the hands of a possible enemy. 

Switzerland has long been the refuge of exiled scholars and scientists 
and malcontents from other countries. Geneva is the meeting place of 
more international meetings than any other city in the world. It is also 
the home of such international organizations as the Postal Union, Interna- 
tional Red Cross, the Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A., and the moribund League 
of Nations. 

A Tri-lingual State. Switzerland has two major religions and three major 
and one minor language. Religious differences have been the cause of pro- 
longed discord, and constitute the greatest competitive loyalties unthin 
the country. Fortunately linguistic and religious affiliations criss-cross, 
thus tending to reduce the friction caused by each. By the Constitution 
of 1848 the three main languages of Switzerland — German, French, and 
Italian — are the national languages of the Union. Owing to e.vcellent 
language instruction in the schools, most of the Swiss have a mother tongue, 
and a second and third (not “ foreign ”) language. 

The distribution on the basis of mother tongues was given by the 
census of 1930 as follows: German, 2,924,314 (71.9 per cent); French 
831,100 (20.4 per cent); Italian, 242,034 (6.0 per cent); Romanche, 44,204 
(i.i per cent). German is the only official language in fourteen cantons, 
French in three, and Italian in one. In the Italian and German cantons the 
official language is the mother tongue of over 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion. In some cantons there are two official languages, and in the Grisons 
German, Italian, and Romanche are all official languages. In the four mixed 
cantons the distribution varies greatly. 

Religioz/s FUiralisi)?, The 1930 census showed that 57 per cent of the pop- 
ulation (2,230,536) adhered to the Protestant faith and 41 per cent (1,666,- 
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3 17) to the Catholic Protestants outnumber the Catholics m twelve can- 
tons, of which nine are German- and three French-speaking cantons The 
Catholics outnumber the Protestants m ten, including seven German, uvo 
French, and one Italian cantons There are strong religious minorities, par- 
ticularly Catholic, m many cantons The Catholics are orgamzed pohti 
cally and are generally pillars of conservatism Religious tolerance has 
developed slowly, and is guaranteed by the Constitution of 1848 and the 
revisionof 1874 The First World War caused great tension between Ger- 
man- and French speaking citizens, but persistent efforts u ere made to al- 
leviate the crisis The New Helvetic Society, founded m 1914, did much 
to bridge the gap The famous address, “ Our Swiss Standpoint,” distin- 
guishing between neighbors and brothers, delivered by the poet Carl Spit- 
tcler before the New Helvetic Society inZunch on December 14, 1914 did 
more than eterything else perhaps to restore Swiss unity The famous 
Wettstein Motion passed in the Council of States on June 17, 791 j was de- 
signed to restore and promote federal unity Switzerland emerged from 
the war with greater solidarity than ever TTie nse of the totalitarian states 
on her borders has strengthened the desire for continued unity and inde- 
pendence 

The Suiss State The large amount of cantonal and local autonomy en- 
joyed by the Swiss has contributed greatly to their abibty to live alongside 
each other m mutual toleration, despite differences of language and reli- 
gion 

Switzerland attained poliucal democracy earlier than any other Eu- 
ropean peoples, and her democraac institutions are the “ products of a 
long period of peaceful evolution, tested by experience, justified by re- 
sults ’ * Switzerland has a bicameral legislature, each branch of which 
has equal legislative powers The Couned of States consists of 2 members 
from every canton, while the National Council is popularly elected, its 
members being chosen for four ) ear terms b) proportional representation 
by all men over twenty The tu o houses, meeting together as the Federal 
Assembly, elect the Federal Tribunal and the 7 members of the Federal 
Council which forms the executive branch of the government Each 
councillor heads an administrative federal dqoartment The members of 
the Council do not sit in the legislature The chairman called the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation, changes annually The President for 
1940 was Dr Marcel Pdet Golaz, the youngest member of the Federal 
Council, representative from the small canton of Vaud Switzerland is 
remarkably free of governmental corruption and the spoils system is non- 
existent * 

The miciativc and referendum are promment features of Swiss democ- 
rac) , the former serving as an instrument of progress, the latter as a con- 
semitis c brake The referendum originated m the 1 830’s and the mitiative 
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was first introduced in Vaud in 1 845. The federal referendum was adopted 
in 1874, the initiative followed in 1891, and in 1921 the optional referendum 
on treaties was introduced. 

Switzerland has long had universal, compulsory military service. In- 
fantry training of 153 days is provided. The service is called the “ Recruit 
School,” and until recently the examinations for entry were decidedly 
scholastic in character. There are only a small number of professional 
officers, and from 1871 to 1914 the army was without a commander-in- 
chief. During the First World War the Swiss army was kept wholly or 
partially mobilized for over fifty months, at a total cost of more than a bil- 
lion francs. In this emergency the Federal Assembly reluctantly granted 
the Federal Council almost dictatorial powers. 

Local 'Democracy . The Swiss pay more attention to cantonal and munici- 
pal government than to federal government. Political parties develop 
around local issues, and are organized on a cantonal basis. Loyal to the 
federal union, the Swiss insist on freedom for the canton. Each canton 
has its self-drafted constitution. Where representative democracy pre- 
vails, these provide for a unicameral legislature, called a Great Council. 
Executive power is vested in a Council of State. Five small cantons still 
practice direct democracy. The annual meetings of the citizens in these 
regions, usually held in April or May in a great meadow adjacent to the 
cantonal capital, are effective demonstrations of the simplest form of politi- 
cal democracy, rich, colorful and dramatic. Some municipalities still hold 
town meetings. More citizens usually participate in these assemblies than 
in federal elections, although, for example, the elections for the National 
Council in 1919 attracted 80.4 per cent of the qualified voters and the 
capital levy referendum of 1922 brought out 85.3 per cent of the electorate 
to the polls. 

Political Parties. The Radicals (or Independent Democrats) dominated 
Swiss politics in the last half of the nineteenth century, with the Catholic 
Conservatives in opposition. The Radicals advocated a strong federation 
and liberal, democratic institutions. Today the Radicals favor state inter- 
vention for the protection of society against the abuses of industrialism, al- 
though their present program lacks definiteness. The Catholic Conserva- 
tives, who have steadily opposed a strong federation, believe in private 
property but are anti-capitalistic and anti-socialistic. The Social Demo- 
cratic is the strongest of the remaining parties. Since 1919, however, no 
single party has commanded a majority in the National Council. The 
composition of the council after the elections of October 29, 1939 was as 
follows: Radicals, 50; Social Democrats, 45; Catholic Conservatives, 44; 
Peasant Party, 21; Liberal Conservatives, 6; Independents, 9; others, iz- 
The Council of States had 18 Catholic Conservatives, 15 Radicals, 3 mem- 
bers of the Peasant Party, 3 Social Democrats, and 2 Liberal Conservatives. 
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The program of the Social Democrats represents a combination of po- 
litical liberalism and iMarxian economics Thej advocate economic plan- 
ning, achieved by a democratic, anti-Fascist, and anti-capitahstic labor 
front In recent years they have pursued a distmctlj nationalist policy, 
attracting manj civil servants, public officers, and Protestant clergymen 
to their ranks The Social Democrats have a strong organization and are 
closely affiliated with the powerful trade unions The party sponsors a 
great variety’ of educational, sports, musical, dramatic, and y outh soci- 
eties, and conducts summer courses to tram party workers Some of the 
other parties sponsor similar activ itics The Communists polled less than 
i 5 per cent of the total vote in 1928, two-thirds of its strength w as denved 
from Zunch The Peasant Party represents agrarian interests and js 
strongly opposed to the Social Democrats In fact, v irtually all parties re- 
gard the Soaal Democrats as their chief opponents 
The Civil Service The Swiss civil service is very competent In 19:0 
there were 74,398 federal employees, of whom 39,410 were m the state 
railway services In the same year the cantons and municipalities em- 
ployed 77,713 civil servants, of whom 35 6 per cent were schoolteachers 
The federal and local services account for 8 3 per cent of the total gain- 
fully employed By 1919 nearly 90 per cent of the civil servants were 
members of labor unions Many sic m the cantonal legislatures or m the 
National Council In the Grand Council of Basle-Stadc, for instance, 44 
outof 130 members were federal or local civil servants. TlicPublicOffi- 
culs Act of June 30, 19:7 regulates the state serv ices and provides for sick- 
ness, accident, and death benefits for government employees Article 23 
of the Federal Law forbids them to strike 

The Situation in 1918 At the close of the First World War there was con- 
siderable suffering, owing to the shonage of coal and food, the stoppage of 
the tourist traffic, and the rise m prices The w orkers presented an cicv cn 
point program to the Federal Council m July, 1918 and when these were 
not met launched strikes m Zurich and Berne that led to a general strike on 
Nov ember 1 1 , m the course of which bloody clashes hetw cen strikers and 
troops occurred In Zurich some civil servants participated in the fracas 
The government issued an ultimatum that quickly terminated the strike 
but this brief labor revolt helped to speed the introduction of proportional 
representation and the forty -eight-hour week in 1919 

Subventions arc granted to the cantons totaling onc-sixth of all federal 
expenditures The cantons receive the enure net profit from the alcohol 
monopoly, the management of w hich is m federal hands One-tenth of this 
income must be used for cornbamng alcoholism An effort in 1929 to 
license the widespread home producuon of distilled liquors from fruits, 
roots, berries, and herbs was defeated by referendum, but m the following 
year ingenious legislation was approved by which the gov cmmcnc buys all 
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such liquor produced for sale. The Social Democrats have proposed sev- 
eral important measures since the war which were subsequently turned 
down by the voters, including a direct federal tax (1918), a capital levy 
bill (1922) and a referendum on the initiative de crise, a far-reaching pro- 
posal for economic and financial reconstruction (1935). 

Debt and Defense. In 1938 the national debt, rising steadily because of 
defense expenditures necessitated by the external crisis, reached 1,529,000,- 
000 francs. In 1939 the army was reorganized and the military training 
age reduced to nineteen. On November i, 1939 the Swiss army consisted 
of 480,000 actives and 100,000 trained reserves. A constitutional amend- 
ment was passed on June 4, 1939 permitting additional taxes for national 
defense and public works totaling 330,000,000 francs, of which approxi- 
mately 171,000,000 francs were allocated for defense. 

Herr Gustloff, the leader of the German Nazis, was assassinated on 
February 4, 1936, and on Februar)'- 18 the Federal Council prohibited all 
German Nazi organizations. 

Foreign Policy. The Great Powers, by an Act of November 20, 1815, 
made the neutrality of Switzerland an essential part of the international 
law of Europe. The Swiss Diet had already adhered to this principle on 
May 27, 1815. In May, 1848 the Swiss reaffirmed this policy. After the 
First World War, the National Council and the Council of States voted 
to join the League of Nations. The people affirmed this move on May 16, 
1920. Article 435 of the Treaty of Versailles and Article 2 1 of the Cove- 
nant of the League emphasized the neutrality of Switzerland, which was 
to be exempt from participating in military sanctions. 

There was some inconsistency between League membership and tra- 
ditional Swiss neutrality, particularly as long as the defeated powers were 
outside the League. Switzerland therefore welcomed the entrj’^ of Aus- 
tria in 1920 and Germany in 1926, and greatly deplored the subsequent 
withdrawals of Germany and Italy. Switzerland opposed League efforts 
to enforce peace through collective action. Indeed, as Professor Rappard 
points out, neutrality and collective security are, for Switzerland, mutu- 
ally exclusive. He describes the present Swiss policy vividly: “ For Switz- 
erland, to resort to a . . . modem metaphor, neutrality is the parachute 
which she will not abandon until international flying becomes safer.”® 
On May 14, 1938 the Council of the League of Nations, complying with 
a Swiss request, exempted Switzerland from participating in .economic 
sanctions. Since Hitler’s invasion of Poland in September, 1939 and subse- 
quent German conquests, Switzerland has naturally felt uneasy concerning 
her safety. 

The Swiss Economy. The economy of Switzerland is greatly dependent 
upon the world at large. With its multitudinous scenic attractions Switzer- 
land draws the heaviest and most profitable tourist trade in Europe; 43,000 
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Swiss are normally employed m the hotel industry whose gross receipts 
normally exceed $50,000,000 a j car The depression has had a catastrophic 
effect on this lucrative business, which has fallen from 500,000,000 to less 
than 200,000,000 francs, and public subventions are necessary to keep 
many resorts open 

Foreign trade statistics further demonstrate Switzerland’s dependence 
on the outside world Before the depression, Switzerland ranked third 
among European nations in per capita foreign trade Since then it has 
risen to first place In 1929 the total Swiss foreign trade was $917,000,000 
or $224 per capita, in 1934 this figure had fallen to $432,000,000, or $105 
per capita Sw itzerland imports food, textiles, coal, iron, and chemicals, 
and exports chiefly cotton and silk manufactures, clocks, and dairy prod- 
ucts Switzerland has been a high tariff country since 1884 

In 1930 21 7 per cent of the population was engiged m agriculture, 
44 6 per cent in industry, 9 8 per cent m the building trades, 4 8 per cent 
m hotel services, 5 3 per cent in the professions and cml services, and 2 2 
per cent in hospitals and schools 

Industry Industry is conducted largely m small plants, using highly 
skilled workers A considerable proportion of Swiss handicrafts are still 
produced m the home, and there are some complamts of “ sweating,” low 
wages, and child labor m home indusenes 

Between 1913 and 1928 the real wages of skilled workers rose by about 
27 per cent, and of unskilled workers by 25 per cent The price index in 
2924 was 100, in 1922 it had soared to 222,but declined to 121$ m 1935 The 
federal debt soared from an index figure of 100 in 1919 to 319 m 1935 
Since the depression the federal government has mtervened extensively in 
business through subsidies to certain industries, has stimulated purchasing 
power through public works, and protected domestic producers by means 
of import quotas 

Agriculture Nearly one-fourth of the land is unproductive, and one- 
half is in pasture and forest Livestock and dairymg account for three- 
fourths of the total agricultural production Small holdings and intensive 
cultivation are the rule The “ great farmers,” who otvn above seventy- 
five acres, possess aitogether but 3 per cent oi the total farm acreage, 
the “ middle farmers,” with holdings between twelve and seventy-five 
acres, control 37 per cent, and the “small farmers," who till less than 
twelve acres, account for 60 per cent As already noted, the farmers are 
organized in the Peasant Party, whose affiliate, the Peasants’ Union, issues 
valuable agricultural reports that arc widely distributed The farmers are 
strongly represented m numerous ccmsumeis’ and producers’ cooperative 
societies The Swiss Union of Consumers’ Societies is a federation of 500 
organizations with 360,000 members divided among 1 800 locals in 900 com- 
munes These cooperatives have an annual turnover of 3 30,000,000 francs. 
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The Catholic Concordia Societies include 88 organizations with 8000 mem- 
bers and 180 depots. There are some independent cooperatives. The 
Dairy Cooperatives, federated in 1907, have 3500 members. 

Wealth and Savings. Switzerland has the highest per capita wealth in 
the world, although it is not a land of great resources, and most people 
live simply and frugally. In 1918 there were 2,817,795 savings-bank de- 
posit books in Switzerland, which meant that 72.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion had savings accounts. 

Education. The Swiss are among the most literate of peoples. This is 
evident not only in the caliber of the public schools and in the great respect 
for education, but in the multitude of voluntary educational and cultural 
activities. There are six universities and one federal institution of higher 
learning, the Polytechnicum of Zurich. The Graduate Institute for In- 
ternational Studies in Geneva opened its doors in 1927 with a distinguished 
international faculty. 

The caliber of Swiss teachers is unusually fine and the profession is 
endowed with great prestige. Sixty per cent of the teachers in the pri- 
mary schools and 85 per cent in the secondary schools are men. There 
are no prejudices against married women, and in the rural parts of Berne 
canton 600 out of 2800 teachers are married couples. Continuation 
schools, adult education, and People’s Universities are widespread in Switz- 
erland. The most successful People’s University is located in Zurich. 
Many cities have People’s Houses or communal centers equipped with li- 
braries and with facilities for lectures, dramas, and concerts. 

Cultural Activities. There are numerous workers’ theaters in the towns, 
and dramatic presentations form a part of nearly every organization’s pro- 
gram. Performances are frequently given in the open air. The most 
interesting, perhaps, of Swiss dramatic festivals is that sponsored by the 
Wine-Growers of Vevey every twenty or twenty-five years. The last 
one was held in 1927. This magnificent spectacle is a “ medley of poetry, 
of music, and of color. It is a hymn to labor and to peace.” * Selzach, 
a village of 1 200 in the Catholic canton of Solothum, stages a devout and 
moving Passion Play. 

The number of sports, nature, bicycle, hiking, and shooting societies 
are legion, although the Swiss are not addicted to competitive sports, and 
not a single stadium can be found in the country. 

Singing societies and other musical groups are common. All Social 
Democratic locals have musical societies. National singing festivals are 
held every three or four years. One hundred and fifty singing societies 
participated in the Lausanne festival in 1928, with 12,610 singers in com- 
petition. An organized effort is made to collect and preseiWe folk songs 
and dialects. Eight volumes of the Schweizerische Idiotikon, a great dia- 
lect dictionary, have already appeared. 
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With one paper per 9,908 persons, Switzerland has probably the great- 
est newspaper “ density ” in the world, although the average circulation is 
low Of the approximately 1000 pubheanons, 350 are devoted to politics 
Four dailies have an international reputation the Bern Bund, the Neue 
Zurcher Zetiung, the Gazette de Lausanne, and Journal de Geneve The 
Social Democratic Rote Revue and the Radical monthly, Pohttsche Rund- 
schau, exert powerful mfluences on the intelligentsia 
Socwl Life Swiss family bfe is noted foe its ability and integrity, yet 
the divorce rate is second only to that of the United States In 1924 
Switzerland had one divorce for every 1 1 3 marriages, the greatest inci- 
dence appearing among the poorer classes and bemg largely due to eco- 
nomic causes 

The Protestant Blue Cross League and the Swiss League of Catholic 
Abstainers advocate temperance but not prohibition The New Helvetic 
Society IS a national forum for the discussion of political questions It 
publishes valuable studies by outstanding scholars and political leaders, in 
eluding the yearbook. Die Schvoetsz, and holds two or three assemblies 
annually Switzerland has six libraries with from 270,000 to 650,000 
volumes 

Suits Literature The Swiss have made important contributions to recent 
histonography, a field m which they excel Eduard Fueter is among the 
greatest of living historians, Alfred Stem has written the outstanding po- 
litical history of Europe from 1815 to 1870, Eduard His is the author of 
the best history of Swiss public law Carl Spitteler (1845-1924), winner 
of the Nobel Prize in 1924, is Switzerland s outstanding post war literary 
figure Romam Rolland has called him the greatest German epic poet 
since Goethe Francesco Chiesa is an important poet, wnung m Italian 
Art Barthelemy Nenn (1815-1895) was a great Swiss painter, and his 
pupil Ferdinand Hodler (1853-1918) is probably the most impressive 
artist Switzerland has produced The country is nch in carvers of wood, 
stone, and metal Some of these do exquisite work 

Summary 

The Swiss lead simple, democratic, creative lives m their narrow valleys 
They have learned to harmonize their deep linguistic, religious, and politi- 
cal differences As one authority has remarked “ The Swiss are fond of 
likening their country to a rambling old chalet of twenty-two rooms, all 
strikingly peculiar but all under the same broad and shcltermg roof ’ * 
Their political experiments and cultural activities have flourished because 
of the enduring peace that has been vouchsafed them amidst turbulent and 
belligerent neighbors 

James Bryce regarded Switzerland as the most democratic of nations, 
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its citizens showing, on the average, a higher political intelligence and 
keener interest in public affairs than in other countries. Bryce concluded.: 
“ But after all, the most interesting lesson it [Switzerland] teaches is how 
traditions and institutions, taken together, may develop in the average man, 
to an extent never reached before, the qualities that make a good citizen - 
shrewdness, moderation, common sense and a sense of duty to the com- 
munity, It is because this has come to pass in Switzerland that democracy 
is there more truly democratic than in any other country. 
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Chapter XI 


Czechoslovakia 


WHEnr IS MY noMi:? wiieri: is my home? 

’mono meadows, streams are creeping, 

IN THE PORESTS RUSTLING WINDS ARE MURMURING, 
EVERYWHERE BLOOM SPRING AND FLOWERS, 

IN nils PARADISE OP OURS, 

LAND OV BEAUTY, OH, DEAR FATHERLAND, 

THOU’RT my home, BEAUTEOUS LAND, 

THOU’RT my home, BEAUTEOUS LAND. 

— Czechoslovak^ National Anthem 


From Versailles to Munich 

Geography. Czechoslovakia occupied a peculiar position on the map 
of Europe. With an area about that of Illinois, it was a landlocked island, 
600 miles long and 45 to 174 miles wide, situated on the great watershed 
between the Black, Baltic, and North seas, resembling in shape a long 
wedge with the thick end to the west and the thin to the east, If-to 
change the metaphor — Czechoslovakia were a fish its head would be Bo- 
hemia, inhabited largely by Czechs, with Germans predominating along 
the western Sudeten border; its body would consist of the provinces of 
Moravia and Silesia, largely inhabited by Czechs, and Slovakia, peopled 
by Slovaks, The tail would consist of Carpathian Ruthenia, 

This thin strip of territory was sliced in 1918 from the old Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. To the disadvantage caused by the inordinate 
length of the state was added the fact that Czechoslovakia had no direct 
access to the sea and was therefore at the mercy of the port authorities 
of Hamburg, Bremen, Gdynia, and Trieste. In some degree this difficulty 
was counterbalanced by the internationalization of the Danube and the 
facilities allowed the Czechoslovaks in the harbors of Stettin and other 
Baltic and Adriatic ports. 

Situated in the very heart of Europe, Czechoslovakia saw the collision 
of races, cultures, and ideas. Here passed part of the northern frontiers 
of the Roman Empire; migrating tribes of Gauls, Germans, and Slavs 
passed over this area. Here the incursions of Turks and Tartars were 
held up, and here in the sixteenth century the Eastern and Western 
Churches came into conflict. On this soil broke out the struggle between 
southern Catholicism and northern Protestantism, a struggle for which 
the Czech people paid heavily. Even the climate of Czechoslovakia repre- 

This chapter by Joseph S, Roucck, Associate Professor of Political Science and 
Sociology, Hofstra College. 
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sents a transition from west to cast Along the German border, in the 
Sudeten or Ore mountains, there were industrial and mining towns, but 
as one moved eastward, through Slovakia and into Ruthenia, one had a 
sense of passing into agrarian, feudal Russia 

The territory of Czechoslovakia has always been an outstanding com- 
mercial and military route between eastern and western Europe ^ Through 
this region passed the Amber Route which from time immemorial linked 
the Baltic with the Adriatic Hence it was only natural that Czechoslo- 
vakia should have been historically exposed to tremendous pressure Its 
frontiers shifted frequently, and it lost its independence to the Austrians 
and Germans when they established dormnation over the Danubian 
basin * 

Ethnography As waves of people moved over this part of Europe, 
Czechoslovakia became the home of an intermwture of national and racial 
groups tossed about by the ebb and flow of conquest The Sudeten Ger- 
mans of Bohemia the Poles of Silesia, the Hungarians of Slovakia, and the 
smattenng of Jews and G> psies formed the ‘ minority peoples ’ of 34 5 
per cent m the new state, while the Czechs formed 5 1 per cent (with 
the Slovaks, 65 6 per cent) of the total population of 13,612,000 (1921) 
To these minorities were added 3,123,500 Germans who lived within the 
boundaries of historical Bohemian provinces and m Slovakia, Spish, and 
Ruthenia Czechoslovakia also harbored 745,430 Hungarians, who for 
the most part were interspersed with Slovaks in the border districts of 
Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia, 461,890 Ruthenians living m Carpathian 
Rufhenia and eastern Slovakia, 180850 Jews, and 75,850 Poles m the 
Teschen district of Silesia There were 76 3 per cent Roman Catholics, 
7 3 per cent Protestants, 3 9 per cent Greek Catholics, 3 9 per cent adhered 
to the Czechoslovak Church, o 5 per cent to the Eastern Orthodox Church 
and 2 6 per cent were Jews With the formation of the new state, there 
was a strong drift away from Rome, resulting in the establishment of the 
Czechoslovak Church 

Creation of Czechoslovakia The frontiers of Czechoslovakia were rec- 
ognized by the peace treaties and the Conference of Ambassadors (July 
28, 1920) To the so called "IwstotK: lawda wf Eohenua, Mwiavn, and 
Silesia ” were added Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia, former parts of 
Hungary Czechoslovakia also received the German district of Hluchin 
(285 square kilometers) and Austrian Valtiche and Vitorez Ruthenia 
was incorporated in the republic as an autonomous territory, a umon 
resulting from the agitation of American Ruthenians who desired to save 
their compatriots from the ruthless Magyars Altogether, Chechoslovakia 
occupied 54,196 square miles 

Historical Basts of the State Czechoslovakia was not a new nation when 
It constituted itself a state on October 28, 1918 A Czechoslovak declara- 
tion of independence had been proclauned in Washington on October 18, 
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1918 by .the Czechoslovak National Council, recognized by the Allies as 
a de facto belligerent government, and headed by Thomas G. Masaryk as 
Prime Minister, Milan R. Stefanik as Minister of National Defense, and 
Edward Benes as Minister of Foreign Affairs.® 

The roots of this state went back to the fifth century. Sometime in 
the fifth century the Czechs and Slovaks settled in the regions they still 
occupy. The invasion of Europe by the Magyars (903-907), a Turanian 
race, divided the Czechoslovaks from the southern (Yugo) Slavs, Slo- 
vakia was cut off from the Czechs for more than ten centuries and hence 
developed its peculiar type of culture under Hungarian domination. 

The Czechs meanwhile had developed their own state in Bohemia, 
which attained great prominence under the Luxembourg dynasty. When 
the Black Prince of England defeated blind John of Bohemia in 1346, he 
was proud to adopt John’s crest as his own — the three feathers and the 
motto Ich Dien (I serve) still used by the Duke of Windsor. John’s son, 
Charles IV (1346-1378), made Prague the political and cultural capital of 
Central Europe.^ In time the kings of Bohemia controlled lands as far 
as the Baltic and ranked first among the seven electors of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Three Centuries of Subjugation. The fourteenth century saw the be- 
ginnings of the Czech struggle against German aggression. German 
colonists had found their way across the Sudeten mountains and became 
town-builders, architects, craftsmen, and merchants. Violent Czech 
revulsion against Germanism was fused with the Protestant movement of 
John Hus who became the champion of the Czech people. 

The Hussite Wars did not, however, check the increasing strength of 
the Germans, and the position of the Czechs was further weakened in 
1526 when Ferdinand of Hapsburg was elected King of Bohemia. The 
Czech aristocracy grew increasingly alarmed at the danger of Germaniza- 
tion, and this culminated in the rebellion of 1618. The Czechs renounced 
their allegiance to the Hapsburg Emperor and declared their national in- 
dependence. But, badly supported by their Protestant allies, the Czechs 
were, after two years, defeated at the battle of the White Mountain. Ter- 
rible reprisals followed. The Czech people were left without leaders, and 
the Czech language was spoken only by the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

During the next three centuries the Germans thoroughly subordinated 
the Czechs. But the memory of a distinct national existence lingered, and 
its preservation was no doubt aided by the fact that the division between 
upper and lower classes largely coincided with the division between Ger- 
man and Czech. 

The national revival began at the end of the eighteenth century, 
when a Czech middle class slowly emerged. The Czech language was 
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now intensely developed and studied In Ac 1830’$ the foundations of 
modem Czech literature were laid, stressing the antithesis between Ger- 
man and Slav After 1848 the Czech leaders pressed for a reorganization 
of the Hapsburg monarchy on a federal basis But the ruling Austrians 
refused to grant many concessions The spread of education helped, 
however, to create a Czech official class, and every extension of the fran- 
chise brought the Czechs into netv positions 

The Slovaks were not so well prepared, how ever, for their liberation 
as the Czechs Under the Magjar regime the 2 million Slovaks had 
no more than 276 elementary schools, not a single secondary school, and 
only three political journals 

The First IVorld War The Czechs and Slovaks were liberated bj the in- 
fluence of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk and a handful of conspirators, who 
grasped the opportunity of the First World War to awaken interest in 
Czech independence They journeyed through F.urope and America, pro- 
claiming not only that the Czechoslotaks had a nght to independence but 
that it was essential to the much needed reconstruction of Europe 
Masaryk Son of a coachman, Masaiyk ‘ represented both tribal wings 
of the repubbe he helped to create his father was Slovak, his mother 
Moravian By marriage to an American and later contacts with the 
United States he was exposed to the democratic philosophy which came 
to dominate his thought* Masaryk was elected deputy to the Austrian 
Reichsrac in 1891 and quickl) became k-nown as one of the ablest political 
leaders of Bohemia, the head of a small party who called themselves the 
“ realists ’ When war came, Masaryk fled to Switzerland and began to 
work for the liberation of his people England aided him almost from the 
first Masaryk rot ed busily through Europe, Asia, and America, rallying 
Czechs everywhere With the help of France he formed Czech legions 
from prisoners captured by the Allies Soon these were fighting against 
the Central Powers When Russia collapsed a Czech army was m Russia 
Ultimately this army trekked to Siberia to combat the Bolsheviks ' 

Alasaryk ably exploited the feats of the Czech legions On May 20, 
1918 Secretary Lansuig issued a proclamation expressing American syrtv 
pathy wiA Czechoslovak and Yugoslav aspirations for independence 
Austria sued for peace, expressing willingness to federalize us empire But 
Masaryk checkmated this move, and immediately issued a proclamation 
of Czechoslovak independence which met with an enthusiastic reception 
With Allied victory, independence was won 

The Legal Foundations of the Czechoslovak State The Czech Na- 
tional Council seized power m Prague on October 28, 1918 on the basis 
of the Washington declaration of independence and the temporary Czech 
government formed m Pans on October 14 and recognized by the Allies 
Delegates of all the Slovak parues assembled on October 30, 1918 to organ- 
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ize a Slovak National Council which affirmed the right of self-determina- 
tion, denied authority to the Hungarian government “ to speak and act in 
the name of the Czechoslovak nation living within the limits of Hungary ” 
and declared that “ the Slovaks form linguistically and historically a part 
of the Czechoslovak nation.” 

The representatives of the new state — one group representing the 
extra-legal administration at Prague and the other the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Paris — met at Geneva, ratified all the military and diplomatic 
actions of the National Council, and formulated a program for the first 
Revolutionary Assembly. This assembly convened on November 14, 
1918 in Prague, deposed the Hapsburgs, proclaimed a republic, elected 
Masaryk as President by acclamation, set up a Cabinet with Kramaf as 
Premier, Benes as Foreign Adinister, and Rasi'n as Finance Minister, and 
enacted a provisional constitution. 

The ComtiUitional Democracy. The temporary constitution of No- 
vember, 1918 created a democratic republic and abolished the privileges 
of birth and class. The definitive constitution, ratified by the National 
Assembly on February 29, 1920, was to be the only document of its kind 
in Central Europe which survived for two decades. Partly modeled on the 
American constitution, it Avas redolent of Jeffersonian ideals of democracy 
and government by the consent of the governed, but contained a strong 
dash of nationalism and Socialism.® 

The constitution created a centralized, not federative state. Only 
Carpathian Ruthenia was guaranteed extensive autonomy. Legislative 
power was vested in a bicameral Parliament: a House of Deputies whose 
members Avere elected for a term of six years, and a Senate elected for 
eight. The President Avas chosen by both houses, sitting in joint session, 
for a term of seven years. The constitution permitted only tAvo terms 
but the first President, Masaryk, Avas alloAved to hold office for seventeen 
years. 

In the elections each party decided on its candidates and also on the 
order in Avhich they Avere listed. Thus the parties directed the deputies’ 
votes; in fact, deputies Avere expelled from the party if they failed to vote 
according to the caucus. As a result, parliamentary discussions soon de- 
clined in importance. Decisions AA'^ere made in advance by party leaders 
meeting in their secretariats or parliamentary clubs. The real legislative 
work Avas done in committees of delegates from the parties Avhich formed 
the government. 

The dominance of political parties led to the gradual diminution of the 
poAvers of the Senate. As the patties controlled the votes of their members, 
the lower house became the decisive arena of the legislature. The ministers 
Avere exclusively recruited from this body. 

The Cabinet, appointed by the President, was responsible to the 
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Chamber of DepuUes A permanent committee -- uvo-thirds of its mem- 
bers chosen from the lower house and one-third from the upper — was to 
take the place of the Nauonal Assembly during its vacations The presi- 
dential powers were subordinated to those of the Assembly, but Masaryk 
exercised moral influence m hich transcended the influence of the President 
as implied m the constitution 

Constitutional amendments required a three-fifths majority^ of each 
chamber In addition, a constitutional court was expressly entitled to 
proclaim invalid enactments found to conflict with the constitution 
However, no law was ever invalidated Furthermore, m contrast to the 
experience of neighboring states, the Czechoslovak constitution was not 
even amended 

The constitution guaranteed racial and religious rights, and m general 
incorporated the provisions of the mtemauonai treaties for the protection 
of minorities * 

Ti>e Czechoslovak Pony System^" There were always more than a 
dozen parties m Parliament, owing to the system of proportional repre- 
sentation and to the tendency of central European parues to form along 
racial, class, and ideological lines The system of coalitions, however, 
worked better than the multitude of panics would indicate, and the com- 
plexion of Prague governments was always more or less uniform Parlia- 
ment gradually became mote conservative after the mmal burst of re- 
forming zeal 

In general, five mam parties dominated national pobtics The largest 
was the Agrarian Party, of which nearly half the membership was Slovak 
Ongmally representing the huge class of landowning peasants created 
after the war as a result of beneficent land reforms, it later became the 
spokesman of the growing agricultural mdostnes, of state monopolies and 
banks, of semi national industries like armaments, and of huge cartels in 
all fields 

The National Democratic Party led by Dr Karel Kramaf represented 
industrialists, bankers, and property owners One of its members, Dr 
Alois Rasfn, w as the first Alinister of Fmance As representative of the 
urban classes, the party suffered from dissension in its ranks created by 
conflicting interests of employers and employees, manufacturers and con- 
sumers, industriaUsts and artisans 

The Populist (Catholic) Party represented the Center m the Czecho- 
slo\ak Parliament During the war its leaders were pro-Austnan, but 
shortly before the formation of the Ceechosloi ak state the party^ changed 
m attitude and became a firm supporter of the Masaryk government It 
appealed to the Catholic agriculturists and w orl ers, promotimr its ideas 
X igorously by means of the press and gymnastic and agncultural organiza- 
tions Its perennial leader w as Aionsignor Jan Sramek 
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The Slovak Politicians. There was also a Slovak Populist Party, vocif- 
erous advocate of Catholicism, conservatism, and Slovak autonomv 
It expressed the resentment of the less educated but easily led Slovak 
masses against the attempts of Prague to secularize the republic and re- 
place the Hungarian administrators, teachers, and priests by Protestant 
and free-thinking Czechs. The Czechs were extremely nationalistic and 
hardened by nearly a century of struggle for independence, but national- 
ism and liberty were vague concepts to the Slovaks and Ruthenes, whom 
their former Hungarian rulers had encouraged neither to educate them- 
selves nor to grow to political maturity. The Slovak Populists were led 
by Father Andrea Hlinka (1864-1938). He summarized their program 
as follows in an address in America in 1926: 

“ All that we wish to secure is the political independence guaranteed by 
the provisions of the 1918 Pittsburgh Agreement. We are trying to de- 
fend our language, religion and national customs, which are not Czech but 
distinctly our own, from the same treatment they received from the Hun- 
garians and Germans.” 

Actually, the Pittsburgh Agreemcnt,^^ a document signed by representa- 
tives of American Czech and Slovak societies on June 30, 1918, was carried 
out with the exception of the creation of a parliament for Slovakia. While 
the Czechs held that the Slovak Administrative Council amounted to a 
parliament, Father Hlinka pointed out that it did not have legislative power. 

Czechoslovakia’s linguistic and cultural cleavage was much like that 
of Belgium, with the Slovaks forming a “ Flemish ” problem. Conflict 
between Czechs and Slovaks became acute from 1927 to 1929, but 
Hlinka’s cause received a setback with the conviction of Dr. Vojtech 
Tuka, one of his assistants, of high treason. After Munich, Father Tiso 
took over the leadership of the Slovak Clericals, who showed their prefer- 
ence for “ Slovak ” rather than “ Czechoslovak ” patriotism and for 
Hitler rather than Benes in March, 1939. At no time did Hlinka’s party 
represent more than one-third of Slovakia’s electorate, the rest of the 
votes going chiefly to the Czechoslovak Agrarians and Social Democrats. 
Dr. Milan Hodza, the Agrarian Prime Minister and Dr. Ivan Derer, the 
Social Democratic Minister of Justice, were both Slovaks. 

The Leftist Parties. The Left wing consisted of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Socialist Party (unrelated to the Nazis) and the Czechoslovak and 
German Social Democratic Parties. The National Socialist Party was 
founded in 1896 as a reaction against the Czech Social Democrats by 
patriotic petit bourgeois and proletarians. It differed from the Social 
Democrats in its social composition and the importance it attached to 
nationalism. A kind of unofficial leadership of the party was assumed 
by Benes. The Czech Social Democrats formed the strongest party in the 
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early years of the republic Its Left wmg joined the Third International 
at the end of 1920 and the organization never regained its strength The 
Social Democrats adapted the Marxist program to the need of the Czecho- 
slotak people They were able to effect the passage of bills creating an 
eight-hour day, old age insurance, and other social reforms The Com- 
munist Party, in spite of the large number of votes it polled, was tom by 
unending dissensions, leading to frequent dismissal of leaders, it was also 
generally bewildered by the changing foreign policies of Moscow, to 
whom It looked for leadership 

Covjpositwn 0/ Tarimnent Czechoslovak politics are illuminated by 
the foUowmg table showmg the composition of the four parliaments 

April Nov Oct May 

1920 1929 1929 1999 

40 46 46 45 

74 29 38 

3 

24 26 32 28 

19 I? 15 17 

3 

6 13 X2 17 

21 31 25 22 

12 23 19 22 

6 



'99 

183 

191 

'95 

Other Parties 





Communist 


4* 

30 

30 

Sudeten Germans 




44 

German Social Democrats 

31 

*7 

21 

II 

German Agrarian 

'3 

24 

16 

5 

German Chnstian Socialist 

9 

13 

'4 

6 

German Nationalist 

12 

10 

7 


German National Socialists 

5 

7 

8 


German Democratic 

2 




German Trades 



3 


Hungarian National 

1 


4 


Hungarian Christian Socialist 

5 

4 

5 

9 

Hungarian German Social Democratic 

4 




Independent 


I 

1 



281 

300 

300 

300 


Minority Vartiet Not all the deputies joined their separate minority 
parties Some were afiiliated with the la^er Czechoslovak political groups 
— Social Democrauc or Communist In general the vanous nationahues 
of the republic were fairly represented in the House of Deputies, as seen 
m the follonong table 


Czechoslovak Parties 
Agrarian 

Social Democratic 
Progressive Socialist 
National Socialist 
National Democratic 
National Union 
Trades and Crafts 
Qech Catholic 
Slovak Catholic 
Fascist 
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of Pop- 


1920 

i92y 

1929 

^935 

ulation Deputies 

Czechoslovaks . . 

. . 199 

207 

208 

206 

68.66% 

66 .0% 

Germans 

73 

75 

73 

72 

24.00 

22.3 

4.8 

Hungarians 

9 

10 

8 

10 

3-33 

Ruthenians 


6 

6 

8 

2.67 

3.8 

Poles 


2 

3 

2 

0.67 

0.6 

Jews 



2 

2 

0.67 

1-3 


281 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r<i 

300 100.00 

99-7 


The Germans had an Agrarian Party, a Christian Socialist Party and a 
Small Traders’ Party. While these gradually abandoned their negative 
attitude towards the republic, the German Nationalist and German 
National Socialist parties maintained an irreconcilable Pan-German and 
anti-Semitic policy. Both of the latter groups were absorbed by Henlein’s 
Sudeten Party in 1935. 

Only two Magyar parties were strong enough to elect deputies: the 
Christian Socialist and National parties. The three Polish factions united 
in the 1929 elections and joined the Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
Party. Ruthenians were obliged to support the national parties in order 
to attain the required electoral figure. The National Christian Party, 
which cooperated with the Czech Populists, was led by Augustin Volosjn, 
who became, for a brief period, the Premier of Ruthenia after its secession 
from Czechoslovakia. 

In spite of basic national, religious, social, and economic differences, 
the Czech parliamentary system functioned successfully and gave the re- 
public one of the most stable governments in Europe. 

Advent of Benes to the Bresidency . On December 14, 1935 Masaryk, 
aged 85, resigned his office and was succeeded by his Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Edward Benes. Of all the creators of the Czech state, Benes was, next 
to Masaryk, the most popular. As Foreign Minister he had served the 
republic well, being a staunch adherent of the League of Nations, the 
architect of the Little Entente, and the foremost spokesman of the small 
nations in international councils. 

Son of Czech peasants, Benes studied in several European universities, 
including Paris and Dijon, a fact that explains his pro-French and anti- 
German sympathies.^- In 1914 he met Masaryk and became his closest 
collaborator. While the latter went abroad to organize revolution, Benes 
at first remained behind. It was his duty to keep open the lines of com- 
munication between Prague and Masaryk in Switzerland. When he began 
to be suspected, Benes escaped to Switzerland. His task was to make the 
Allies conscious of his fatherland, and in this he did an eminent job. 
It was Benes who sat on Balfour’s doorstep, tirelessly hunted Clemenceau, 
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pestered Lord Robert Cecil, and beleaguered Lord Derby until he won 
ftotn each formal recognmaix of Ctechoslosak’s right to independence 
Bencs, Masaryk, and General Stefanik also created the Czech army v/hich 
fought with the Allies 

foreign Policy Like every satiated state, Czechoslovakia wanted to live 
at peace with her neighbors Hence Prague’s foreign policy consisted, 
m brief, of Wcstcrn'oncntation — reliance but not absolute dependence 
on France and sincere support of the League of Nations and all efforts 
directed toward collectuc secunty As an ans\vcr to Hungarian irrc- 
dcntistn, the Little Entente of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 
was formed From these main lines the foreign policj of Czechoslovakia 
did not water until the debacle of Munich (September, 1938) An al- 
liance w as also concluded with Russia, complementing the Franco-Czccho- 
slmatc pact, guaranteeing military protection of her borders jn the e%cnt 
of intasion 

Economc Dnelopmem Czechoslovakia was relatively rich in agri- 
cultural and mineral resources With the exception of platinum, the 
country* had practically every useful mineral, including coal, iron, copper, 
silver, lead, and gold An important source of radium ore as well as of 
finished radium is found m Joachimsthal The excellent China clay of 
northw cst Bohemia ga\ c rise to a famous porcelain industry Naphtha, 
obtained m Aforavia and Slosakia, was used mainly for the production of 
heavy lubncanc oils 

The CrechosloN ak economy maintained more or less cquilibnum be- 
tween agriculture and industry To a certain extent, mdustnal output 
exceeded agricultural production, especially in the western part of the 
republic, m the east, m Slovakia and particularly Ruthema, agriculture 
predominated 

Industner Of Austro-Hunganan industries Czechoslovakia inherited all 
the porcelain factories, 92 per cent of the sugar industry, 92 per cent of 
the glass, 87 per cent of the barley, 75 per cent of the cotton, and 46 per cent 
of the alcohol output Of the minerals, Q:echoslovakia received three- 
fourths of the coal, tw o thirds of the graphite beds, almost all the silv cr 
mines, and the chief gold mines The capacity of Czcchoslov ak industries 
was grcatlj in excess of domestic needs, so that the countrj' exported huge 
amounts of commodities, its favorable balance of trade m 1937 reached 
$35,000,000 Prague exported sugar, Brunn textiles, Moravska Ostrava 
steel, Bratislava dynamite and high explosives, and Pilsen beer, heavy ma- 
chiner) , locomotiv cs, and rail equipment At Zli'n vv as located the mam- 
moth shoe factory of the Bata family GUss-making had been a famous 
industry m Bohemia since the sixteenth century . The Czech texole trade 
was highlv developed and C^ech musical instruments and laces were 
known all ov er the world 
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Unemployment. The advent of the world depression cut sharply into 
Czech foreign trade, resulting in a phenomenal growth of unemployment. 
With but 50,000 unemployed in the 'first quarter of 1929, Czechoslovakia 
had more than twelve times that number (626,000) three years later. 
Except for France and Belgium, which also felt the depression rather late 
this was the most spectacular growth of unemployment in that short 
period in the world.^® ' 

The struggle against unemployment included valiant efforts to regain 
or discover new foreign markets, the financing of a large number of public 
works, and tax concessions for private building and repair activities. The 
larger cities organized Labor Corps of unemployed young men who 
worked on parks, sporting grounds, and other non-competitive under- 
takings. 

Nine-tenths of the 718,000 industrial establishments employed from 
one to five persons each, while some 2 per cent employed more than 
twenty. Of the income-producing wealth of the country, possibly two- 
thirds belonged to the companies employing less than twenty persons. 
Practically all workmen belonged to unions, and “ work committees ” of 
employees were recognized by law. There were labor courts, and the 
work week wms limited to forty-eight hours. Worker and employer con- 
tributed in equal amounts to a health-insurance fund; in addition there 
were various provisions for accident and old-age insurance. 

Agriculture. The importance of agriculture was apparent from the fact 
that the country’s farms, apart from buildings and inventory, repre- 
sented more than one-third of the national wealth, and provided occupa- 
tion for nearly 40 per cent of the population. The great landowners were 
expropriated by the 1919 Land Reform Law which made it illegal for one 
person to owm more than 350 acres of arable land, or more than 625 acres 
in all. The original owners were reimbursed on the basis of the average 
land values of 1913-1915. 

The Land Reform had its repercussions in the internal and foreign 
policies. Since the Czech nobility was practically wiped out or exiled in 
1620-1621 and the new aristocracy was German or Hungarian, the rep- 
resentatives of these minorities charged that the plan was designed to 
dispossess them, and sent frequent complaints to the League of Nations. 
Another complaint was that German applicants were intentionally over- 
looked in making allotments. This might have been true, the difficulty 
being that the Germans were concentrated in mountainous districts along 
the German frontier, where the arable land was limited and where there 
were few large estates to be divided. 

Numerous industries in Czechoslovakia were linked up with an exten- 
sive network of agricultural cooperative societies which embraced one- 
third of all landowners. More than 33 per cent of the country was in 
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forests which were partly coruferous and partly deciduous and formed the 
basis of a large lumber industry 

Since foreign trade was the most important item in Czechoslovakia’s 
balance of payments, special attention was devoted to the adjustment of 
commercial relations with foreign states Czechoslovakia purchased con 
sidcrable quantities of raw materia! from abroad and paid for them with 
the export of finished goods or natural products 

Czechoslovakia created a currency of her osvn m 1919 By 1915 the 
deflation crisis had been largely overcome and the government began to 
stabilize the budget and retire the national debt A prominent feature 
of Czech finances were the items for productive investments, mainly on 
road construction (the Road Fund), railway extension, waterways (the 
Waterway Fund), electrification of the rural districts, river regulation and 
land reclamation In 1925 there was a budget surplus and a year later state 
undertakings were placed on a purely commercial footing, defimte limits 
being assigned to administrative expenditures, so that it was possible to 
simpbfy and stabilize the state budget 

Cultural Develop 7 nent Literature The cultural development of post 
\var Czechoslovakia has been indissolubly connected with the creation in 
the previous century of a literary language and the popularization of 
Czech history 

With its nch background, Czechoslovak literature started on a new 
life in 191? Numerous authors of the pre «^r school were still popular 
with the masses, but a flock of young writers appeared, eager to express 
their xvar experiences or integrate Otech Lteracure with the latest world 
trends The outstanding representative of the “ old school ’ was the 
historical novelist Alois Jirasek (1851-1930) Jirasck lost his popularity 
after the x\3r but regained it after the tragedy of Munich The novels of 
Karel V Rais (185^1926) and Josef Holecek (1853-1929) depicted the 
quiet lives of their native heaths Tremendous influence on the growth 
of Czech literature was exerted by the criticism of Masaryk, a sort of 
digmfied “ Mcnckemsm ” 

The post-u ar generation, said Karl Capek, " produced its most beau- 
tiful work in the sphere of the lync, which manifestly is to be regarded, 
together with music, as the purest medium of expression of the Czech 
spirit ’’ The greatest poet of this epoch xvas the mystical Otoka Bfezina 
(1868-1929) 

The Ciech writer best known abroad was Karl Qpek (1890-1938). 
A cosmopolitan spirit, he tried to counteract the excessive nationalism of 
his peoplejby using fantastic, Utopian themes, bcgmmng xvith his novel 
KraLatt Capek achieved international renown as a dramatist His RU R 
a protest against the growing mechanization of spiritual life, added the 
^\ord “robot’ to our vocabulary The Insect Cornedy, the jomt work 
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of Karl and his brother Josef (1887-1927), describes the folly of the idle 
rich, of wars, of the materialistic middle class, and of Socialist demaffogv 
Karl’s Makropoiilos Secret is a satire on inordinate longing for longevity 
After the Capeks, probably the best known of Czech authors abroad is 
Francis Kozik, whose The Great Debureau won the 1939 All-Nations 
Prize Contest. 

Slovak literature is of comparatively recent origin, owing to the late 
development of a native literary language. Svetozar Hurban-Vajansky 
(1847-1916) was one of the most influential of Slovak poets and prose 
writers. Curiously enough, he opposed the Czechs and regarded Russia 
as the future liberator of his people. The greatest Slovak poet and in- 
tellectual leader was Pavel Orszagh (1849-1921), better known under his 
pseudonym, Hviezdoslav.^® 

Music. The Czech excel perhaps, as Capek, said, in music above all other 
arts. Antonin Dvorak and Bedfich Smetana have enriched the world with 
music that is distinctly Czech in spirit yet international in appeal. Of the 
post-war generation Leo Janacek (1854-1928) was perhaps the outstand- 
ing composer, a man of stormy temperament, delicate and restless, who 
applied himself to popular motives. The violin school of Otakar Sevci'k 
produced famous artists — Jan Kubelik, Jaroslav Kocina, and Frantisek 
Ondficek. 

Art. Max Svabinsky’s portraits and etchings have been popular in the 
United States. Joza Uprka won fame as a painter of Slovak peasant life. 
The name of Alfons Alucha is known in America for a series of monu- 
mental pictures, “The Slavonic Epochs,” glorifying Slav history. An 
elemental talent, great power, and stylistic discipline featured the sculpture 
of Jan Stursa. 

Education. Education was free for all citizens from kindergarten to 
university, and scholarships provided for poor but gifted students. Adult 
education received tremendous impetus with the setting up of educational 
committees in every community to conduct lectures and adult courses 
and operate libraries under supervision of the Masaryk Institute of Adult 
Education.^’^ As a result of such efforts, illiteracy was lower in Czecho- 
slovakia (7.5 per cent in 1921 and 3.25 per cent in 1930) than in any coun- 
try in central and eastern Europe. 

During the post-war years, considerable international attention was 
granted to Sokol Congresses, scheduled every six years. The Czech Sokol 
was founded in 1862, the name, meaning falcon, being the traditional sym- 
bol of folk heroes. During the years of Hapsburg dominance, Sokol 
groups served to keep Czech nationalism alive. When the war broke out 
members filtered into Allied armies, formed Sokol legions and fought their 
old masters. One out of every 20 persons in Czechoslovakia belonged to 
a Sokol, welded together by means of adult education and gymnastic 
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training Their flashing uniforms— red shuts, grey jackets slung from 
their left shoulders, and little round caps with falcon feathers— never 
failed to rouse national enthusiasm 

The Sokols were but one of numerous educational activities m the 
country In luie with Masaryk s unceasing emphasis on umversal educa 
tion as the basis of democracy, the republic made available secondary and 
higher education to the Slovaks, where before 1918 thej were practically 
non*c3ustent Special schools were also established for minorities Thus 
96 2 per cent of German, 94 per cent of Hungarian and 92 5 per cent of 
Polish children received instruction in their native tongues German 
Polytechnical schools m Prague and Bmo were supported by the state — 
as were all minority schools Two new universities, Masary k University 
at Bmo and Comemus University at Bratislava, were established 


Under German Domination 

Shadou of Nazis^n The surprise of the 1955 elections was the strength 
of Henlem’s Sudeten Party The roots of the Henlem movement can 
be tnced to the defeat of Germany and Austria in 1918 German dis- 
content was constant, partly justifiable and partly unreasonable When 
the new state was formed Masaryk actually crushed the Kramaf Party 
which represented extremist anti German elements 

The German minority was from the beginning treated more gener- 
ously in Czechoslovakia than in any other country Their complaints, 
however, arose chiefly from economic causes The Germans had sub- 
scribed heavily to Austrian war loans, which were liquidated by the 
Czech state at 75 per cent Believing that the new state would not survive, 
the Germans speculated heavily on the German mark, they were wiped 
Out by the inflation of 1923 

Since Hitler offered the Czech Gcimans a possibility of regaining their 
dominant status, Nazism appealed to many of them'® The economic 
cnsis after 1929 gave a powerful impetus to the movement, for the German 
districts of North Bohemia, once the workshop of the Hapsburg Empire, 
were extremely hard hit The Sudetenland became an industrial grave- 
yard owing to Germany’s drive for self sufficiency (autarchy) Further- 
more, a larger proportion of Germans were engaged in industrial occupa 
tions than Czechs The Germans claimed they were discriminated against 
in administrative positions and private industry, that government funds 
went more copiously to the Czech areas than to German regions These 
complaints were true But the uncooperative attitude of the Germans 
towards the republic m its early years was partly responsible for the 
situation 

The elections of May, 1935 gave the Henlcinists 44 seats out of 72 Ger- 
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man mandates. German Centrists (Catholics) and Agrarians joined with 
Henlein in the general celebration that followed the annexation of Austria 
in March, 1938. Yet, before Munich, the Henleinists did not monopolize 
the politics of the German-spealdng areas. In addition to the 55 Henlein- 
ists in the Prague Parliament, there were 1 1 German Social Democrats and 
5 German Communists. 

The Henleinists made astonishing gains in the municipal elections of 
May, 1938, held under the shadow of Austrian Anschluss and the threat of 
invasion. The Henleinists now demanded legal status for the German mi- 
nority, autonomy for Sudetenland, and Prague’s renunciation of its alli- 
ance with Russia. 

Hitler's Fifth Column. The diplomatic aspects of Munich are dealt with 
in other chapters of this book. Suffice it to say that, as we now know. Hit- 
ler had decided in May, 1938 to dispose of the Czechoslovak problem in his 
own way. Thus, while professing allegiance to his country, Henlein was 
taking orders from Hitler, whose demands grew bolder as the spring and 
summer of 1938 progressed. The more concessions granted by Benes, un- 
der pressure from London and Paris, the more blatant the Sudeten Nazis 
became. German newspapers and radio broadcasts described, in ever- 
accelerating intensity, imaginary tortures of Germans in Czechoslovakia, 
Lord Runciman was sent to mediate the crisis, but his real purpose, as we 
learn from Sir Nevile Henderson’s memoirs, was to convince the Czechs 
that they ought to yield.^® Indeed, Runciman spent most of his time at 
the chateau of the German Prince Hohenlohe. Meanwhile clashes be- 
tween Sudetens and Czechs multiplied. 

After Hitler’s hysterical address at the annual Nazi Party meeting at 
Nuremberg, Chamberlain flew to see the Fuehrer at Berchtesgaden (Sep- 
tember 15). The crisis was not settled, however, until Germany had dis- 
patched a large army to the Czech frontiers, and Mussolini, appearing in 
an unusual role as peacemaker, persuaded Hitler to agree to a four-power 
conference at Munich on September 30. At this momentous gathering, 
attended by Hitler, Mussolini, Daladier, and Chamberlain, it was decided to 
yield the Sudetenland to Germany.-” The Czechs were not even con- 
sulted, Since the sixth century the Sudeten mountains had served as a bar- 
rier against the eastward push of the Teutonic tribes. Now it fell to Ger- 
many without a struggle. The state of Czechoslovakia was rendered 
defenseless and the German Dr any; imch Osten (push to the east) be- 
came a reality, as predicted by jingle which the Nazis had 

plastered on Czech frontier barriers^^s of ) 

“ Edward, save up you?^^!lce. 

For Adolf soon will be over the fence.” 

The “ Second ” Republic of Czechoslovakia. Under the Munich Pact, the 
territory seized from Czechoslovakia was about the size of Belgium. The 
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international commission, “ composed of Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia,” was really a cardboard organization 
created to satisfy public opinion m France and Britain, Germany s dele- 
gates simply dictated their demands Furthermore, dunng October, 1938, 
Poland sent an ultimatum to Prague and its troops occupied Teschen and 
Bohutnin m Silesia Dunng November portions of Slovakia and Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia were allotted to Hungary Altogether, under the terms of 
Munich, Czechoslovakia lost roughly one-thu-d of its previous area, retain- 
ing 36,180 square miles, its population was reduced from 14,729,000 to 
9,807,000 inhabitants ** 

On the Way to the “ Protectorate ” Since the presence of President Benes 
m Prague was considered a source of irritation to Hitler, the Czech leader 
resigned his post on October 5, and on the 22nd departed for London The 
day before, a new cabinet vas formed under General Syrovy, with Dr 
Frantisek Chvalkovsky, a Germanophile Agrarian leader, as Mmistcr of 
Foreign Affairs 

When Parliament convened on November 29, anti-Jcwish measures 
were introduced On November 30, Dr Cmil Hacha, an unimaginative 
President of the Supreme Court, was elected President Syrovy v. as suc- 
ceeded by Rudolf Beran, a shrewd Agrarian leader, who vvas granted dic- 
tatorial powers on December 14 by a Parliament controlled by the Na- 
tional Unity Party which had absorbed the dissolved Agranan Party, the 
Czechoslovak National Socialist Party, the Ctechoslovak Small Traders’ 
Party, the Qecicals, and the National League Further Nazi influence was 
also seen in the government order abolishing the Communist Party 

Little more than a 'neck after Munich, Hlinka’s Slovaks demanded 
autonomy Czechoslovakia was therefore reconstituted as a federal union 
of Czechs, Slo\ aks, and Carpatho-UKrainians, with central departments of 
national defense, foreign affairs, and finance, m addition to the legislative 
bodies for the provinces of Bohemia-Moravia, Slovakia, and Carpathian 
Ukrainia, there was to be a joint legislative parliament (but it was never 
realized) The Slovak Diet (limited to the Slovak People’s Party) of 63 
membere was elected on December 18, 1938, under Premier Tiso Asimt 
larFascist pattern appeared in Carpathian Ruthema where only the People s 
Party uas allowed to exist 

Although the Prague government went a long way to meet Nazi de- 
mands, Berlin’s ultimatums became mote msisttnt The 400,000 Germans 
left m the new Czechoslovakia were entrusted with “ a special mission," 
and the Vienna radio station mcessantty incited the Slovaks to secede.” 
The Nazis endeavored to create the impression that Czechoslovakia was 
collapsing from within and that they were needed to protect the vicums 
of Czech ‘ brutalities ’ and of " plundetuig Hussite mobs ” On March 12 
the Prague government decided to intervene m Bratislava against the SIo- 
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vak extremists by deposing Tiso, the Catholic Premier, and appointing 
Karel Sidor, the heir to the patriotic tradition of Father Hlinka as 
Premier. 

The March Crisis. Berlin was obviously displeased with the bloodless 
liquidation of what it had hoped would be a revolt. On March 1 3 the dis- 
charged Slovak Premier was summoned to Berlin and confronted with an 
ultimatum asking him to proclaim the independence of Slovakia. They 
also ordered Hacha to convoke the Slovak Provincial Parliament in order 
to make decisions concerning the future status of Slovakia. The Parlia- 
ment refused on Adarch 14 to vote the separation from the Czechs.^^ 
When the Nazis threatened invasion the Slovak Parliament capitulated 
and proclaimed the independence of its country. 

Independent Slovakia. The creation of a separate Slovak state separated 
the Ruthenians from the Czechs, and the provincial government at Chust 
had to proclaim its independence also. “ Never has a people declared itself 
‘ free ’ so reluctantly as did the half million Ruthenes of this tiny prov- 
ince.” Premier Volosm thanked the Czechs “ for their twenty years of 
support which helped us to strengthen our national consciousness and cul- 
tural progress.” After 24 hours of independence, Hungarian troops in- 
vaded the territory and on Adarch 16 Premier Teleki announced the in- 
corporation of Ruthenia in Hungary, 

German Occupation of Czechia. Meanwhile Hacha had followed Tiso to 
Berlin on March 14, “ on his own volition, in the hope of sparing his coun- 
try the horrors of invasion and of securing by his abasement at least a 
mea.sure of generous treatment ” — as we learn from Sir Nevile Hender- 
son’s Failure of a Mission, although the French Yellow Book reveals that 
the German occupation of Prague was not, as the British Ambassador sug- 
gests, an unanticipated shock. Hacha was terrorized into placing “the 
destiny of the Czech people and lands trustfully in the hands of the Fuhrer,” 
“ in the interests of pacification.” German troops had occupied two Czech 
cities even before Hacha’s arrival in Berlin, By skillfully manipulating the 
train service. Hitler’s train reached Prague next morning before Hacha’s, 
and on Adarch 15 the transformation of Bohemia and Moravia into a Ger- 
man Protectorate was announced to the Czechs from the upper windows 
of the Hradschin Palace, the ancient residence of Bohemia’s kings and 
Czechoslovakia’s Presidents, In familiar Nazi fashion trucks carried away 
more than $100,000,000 in gold and currency, the Gestapo began rounding 
up “ undesirables ” from carefully prepared lists, and concentration camps 
appeared in Bohernia. 

The Protectorate . Hitler then undertook to “ protect ” Slovakia also and 
signed a treaty with Tiso at Vienna on March 18, 1939 legalizing German 
military occupation of the country. Special political status was reserve 
for the small German minority of about 100,000 and a German Under- 
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Secretary of State A\as created In August, 1939 the derelopment of the 
polish German, cnsis brought an announcement that “ owing to the ex- 
isting situation ” German forces had taken mihtar} possession of the state 
and as a resvard the Teschen region ceded to Poland the preceding Octo- 
ber St as incorporated into Slovakia 

The fiction of the independence of Bohcmia-Moravia and Slovakia has 
been kept up The Czech President has his own Cabinet, appointed with 
the Protectors “ approval ** The Protector’s office, a \ast and complex 
apparatus w ith id divisions, became, in fact, the exclusive source of legis- 
late and administrative pow, cr of the Protectorate Konrad Henlem was 
appointed head of the end administration and hiS former aid, K H Frank, 

State Secretary and Chief of Police The extension of German laws for 
the defense of the Reich to the entire protectorate made Nazi legislation 
supreme A policy of de nationalization was put into effect by mo\ mg the 
Czech workers to the Reich and sending their children to German schools, 
the property of the Czechs and Jews who fled abroad w as given to Ger- 
mans Germans from the Baltic states were resettled around Prague, 
breaking up Czech compact settlements 

Slovakia’s fictitious independence was expressed m a new Slovak con- 
stitution of Jul), 1939 It described the country as a Christian National 
Republic and permits the existence of only one parry, Hhnka’s former sep- 
aratists Every citizen must belong to one of the fit e “ corporations " 
(agriculture, mdustr), finance, bberal professions, and public service) 
The State council replaced the Senate and is composed of the representa- 
tiv es of the corporations, the delegates of Hhnka’s People’s Party and na- 
tionalit) groups, the members of the Cabinet, and the delegates sent by 
Parliament The President is elected by Parliament for seven years, with 
powers resembling the rulers of the auihomanan states In Bohemia- 
Mora\ la, 99 jj per cent of all Cicdis joined the National Umon Part)% but 
attempts were made by the Nazis to break up the Union by supporting 
small groups of Czech anu-Seimte Fascists ** The National Union aimed 
to preserv e the spint of Czech nanonalism, to deepen the sense of solidar- 
ity among the different social classes, and to educate the masses to an un- 
derstanding of their country’s present situation Opposed to Socialism, it 
favored a corporanv c state 

C:xchosloxak RezoUiuonxnes Abroad Bene 5 immediately set about to 
organize a w orld-w ide movement for the hberation of his homeland Fol- 
lowing the outbreak of w'ar between Great Bntam and Germany m 1939, 
Bcncs declared from London that the Czech people w ere at war w ith Ger- 
many and set up a provisional Czechoslovak government On October 7, 
1939 he announced an agreement with the French gov emment “ authoriz- 
ing us to reconstitute the Czechoslovak army m France ” On November 
•7* >939 the Czechoslov ak National Committee "as formed m Pans, with 
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Benes at its head. On December 20 the British government, through Lord 
Halifax, the Foreign Minister, announced the recognition of the Commit- 
tee as “ qualified to represent the Czechoslovak peoples.” After the col- 
lapse of France in June, 1940 the Committee was transferred to London and 
the Czechoslovak army was evacuated from France to England. On Tulv 
21, 1940 London recognized the Provisional Czechoslovak government 
with Benes as President, Monsignor Jan Sramek as Prime Minister, and Jan 
Masaryk, son of the first President, as Foreign Minister. 

A number of outstanding Czechoslovak leaders who have succeeded 
in escaping the Nazis are striving to preserve their civilization abroad. At 
home, forbidden all political rights and expression, with all meetings and 
lectures banned, newspapers closely censored, the Czechs have turned 
again to their ancient heroes. Ruled by the Nazis, they are not subdued.-® 
Like the unwise conqueror in Adachiavelli’s Prince the Germans are 
“ obliged to stand knife in hand, never able to depend on his subjects be- 
cause they, owing to continually fresh injuries, are not able to depend on 
him.” 
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Chapter XII 


Spain a7td Portugal 


SUCH BE THE SONS OF SPAIN, AND STRANGE HER FATE! 

THEY FIGHT FOR FREEDOM WHO WERE NEVER FREE, 

A KINGLESS PEOPLE FOR A NERVELESS STATE; 

HER VASSALS COMBAT WHEN THEIR CHIEFTAINS FLEE, 

TRUE TO THE VERIEST SLAVES OF TREACHERY: 

FOND OF A LAND WHICH GAVE THEM NOUGHT BUT LIFE, 
PRIDE POINTS THE PATH THAT LEADS TO LIBERTY; 

BACK TO THE STRUGGLE, BAFFLED IN THE STRIFE, 

WAR, WAR IS STILL THE CRY, * WAR EVEN TO THE KNIFE.’ ” 

— BYRON: Chthle Harold's Pilgrimage 


Spain 

Geography. From a strictly geographical viewpoint Spain and Portugal 
constitute a peninsula jutting from another peninsula (Europe). The 
“ peninsularity ” of Spain and Portugal vdth respect to Europe matches 
the “ insularity ” of Great Britain. Although Spain and the rest of Europe 
are connected by a neck of land almost 300 miles wide, intercommunica- 
tions are obstructed by the Pyrenees mountains which stretch from the 
Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean. This barrier, which attains a maxi- 
mum height of 1 1,000 feet (almost double that of our Appalachians), has 
but few natural passageways, the most famous being the pass of Ronces- 
valles. The Spanish peninsula is approachable from the east by way of 
the island steppingstones of the Balearics. From the days of the ancient 
Greeks to Mussolini’s recent seizure of Majorca, the Balearic Islands have 
served well those who sought to dominate the peninsula from the Alediter- 
ranean. The southern approach is by way of the peninsula of Moroccan 
Tangier and the Strait of Gibraltar. Spain’s accessibility is, however, more 
apparent than real. He who approaches from the north by land finds few 
passes; he who approaches the Mediterranean coast finds few good har- 
bors (the outstanding exception being Barcelona). Most of the great 
seaports are on the Atlantic, a fact that helps to account for Spain’s im- 
perial expansion into the Americas and for Portugal’s close relations with 
England. 

The Spanish peninsula comprises an area of approximately 190,000 
square miles or about the size of California. It is 500 miles across the 
peninsula from Lisbon east to Valencia and an equal distance from Gibral- 
tar north to Santander. Central Spain is of about die same latitude as San 

This chapter by Loren C. MacKinney, Professor of History, University of North 
Carolina. 
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Francisco, but except for the northern the climate is subtropical, 

due to the prevailing winds and ocean currents from the south Thus the 
fertile eastern and southern coastal areas produce nee, olives, grapes, 
oranges, and other tropical fruits In general, the Iberian peninsula mam- 
fests contrasts more marked than those found m other European countries 
There are 2500 miles of seacoast, combined with an average elevation 
above sea level approximating that of Switzerland, torrenual rains over- 
flow the steep river valleys, but there arc also regions of intense drought 
The peninsula has coastal sections which produce a wealth of tropical 
fruits, but also and central plateaus on which sheep flourish only by a 
migratory existence There are highly civilized and prosperous urban 
centers, as well as hinterlands of primitive peasant folk living much as 
did their mediei al ancestors 

The central expanse of and land dominates the geography of Spam 
The Castilian plateau, jooo feet or more above sea level in the central 
portions, IS separated from the fertile outer portion of the peninsula by a 
nm of mountains It is also traversed from east to west by two ranges (the 
Guadarrama and the Morena), and elsewhere by lesser ranges About 60 
per cent of the total area of the Iberian peninsula is non agricultural, these 
regions, however, contain nch deposits of mmcrals Most of the agricul- 
tural sections have so little, or such irregular rainfall, that irrigation is 
necessary 

The coastal run is composed of several important agricultural or com- 
mercial regions To the south, the basin of the Guadalquivir River has 
from ancient times supported a prosperous agricultural and commercial 
population Along the western coast is Portugal and its northern neigh- 
bor, Gahcia Here arc harbors and small but fertile valleys, one of them, 
near Oporto, has a umquc soil and climate that produces the peculiarly 
flavored grapes from \i hich port wine is made The Asturian coast, along 
the Bay of Biscay, and the Basque provinces have more mineral and com- 
mercial than agricultural resources Finally, along the Mediterranean coast 
lies the Catalonian plain with its industrial cities Of all the sectional units 
bordenng Spam s central plateau, only Portugal has maintained an inde 
pendent political existence Castile remains the mistress of the remainder 
of the peninsula, dominating the surrounding regions from her central 
plateau, like a medieval baron from a lofty castle 
Ethnography Racially the Iberian penmsula has a fundamental homo- 
geneity The people are more purely Mediterranean than those of any 
other European country There is little variation from the dark, short, 
wiry longheads, who are believed to have been dominant since the days 
of the cave men of Altamira and their successors, the Ibenans, who gave 
their name to the peninsula Tall, blue eyed Spaniards, possibly descend- 
ants of the early Celtic or Visigothic conquerors, are rather rare Most m- 
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teresting of the Spanish minorities, though quite small in numbers (less than 
1,000,000), are the Basques of the western Pyrenees. They still maintain 
a strongly marked identity, most noticeable in their language, native dress, 
and intense separatism. In the last-mentioned characteristic they are sur- 
passed only by the Catalans, whose separatism is due more to economic and 
political than to racial factors. The Catalans, quite as much as the Portu- 
guese, would seem to be destined by geography, race, and economy for 
independent national existence. They constitute a Spanish problem com- 
parable to that of Ireland in the British Empire. 

Spain in i pi 8 . Spain,^ like many neutral nations, profited gready from 
the First World War. Having maintained her neutrality successfully, she 
emerged in 1918 not only unravaged by warfare but strengthened in al- 
most every way. None of the warring powers had been alienated. The 
government had, perhaps deliberately, permitted German submarines to 
use Spanish ports, and dealt leniently with German saboteurs. At the 
same time the Barcelona and Bilbao industrialists had sold war materials 
to the Allies in increasing quantities. Meanwhile King Alfonso played 
the role of a humanitarian neutral, and Spanish diplomats served as inter- 
mediaries between the warring powers. 

Catalonia and other industrial regions were enriched by wartime prof- 
its. From 1914 to 1918 the income of typical manufacturing enterprises 
in Barcelona almost doubled each year. An unfavorable national trade bal- 
ance of about 250,000,000 pesetas in 1913 was converted into a favorable 
balance of well over 500,000,000 pesetas in 1917. Meanwhile the national 
debt was cut in half. While the commercial metropolis of Barcelona, the 
industrial region of Bilbao, and other favored cities were enjoying pros- 
perity, agricultural Spain was left comparatively untouched. As a conse- 
quence, in the post-war period Spain was divided, so to speak, into two na- 
tions: the old agricultural and feudal Spain and the new Spain of industrial 
wealth and proletarianism. The one was monarchical, clerical and con- 
servative, the other seethed with radical agitation and movements for social 
justice. By 1918 Spain was drifting toward the economic, social, political, 
and ideological disunity which came to a bloody climax twenty years 
later. 

Domestic Politics. Spain’s internal history from 1918 to 1938 has been 
dominated by changes as momentous as those in Germany, though the 
drift of events was in opposite directions. Within these two decades Ger- 
many rose from defeat, civil war, and despair to unity and victorious self- 
confidence, whereas Spain drifted from a position of prosperity, inter- 
national prestige and relative political stability to the anarchy of civil war 
and foreign intervention. 

We turn now to a survey of the decaying constitutional monarchy 0 
Alfonso XIII, the military dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, the republic 
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of 1931, and the totalitarian dictatorship of Francisco Franco In this 
survej we shall see that Spain’s vicissitudes parallel the cycle through 
which man) lesser European nations have passed in recent years, namely, 
from constitutional monarchy to post war republicanism, and thence to 
dictatorship of an increasingly totahtarian fonn 

Aljomo's Goiermnevt The w eakncss of Alfonso’s constitutional regime 
was revealed in 1917 when a serious effort was made to overthrow the 
monarchy In the larger industrial centers Catalonia m particular, Anar- 
chist and Syndicalist leaders organized general strikes and fomented revo- 
lution Thanks to the loyalty of the soldiery, the revolt was crushed and 
the monarch) continued its precarious existence, with four ministerial 
changes in the year 1917 alone 

From 1918 to 1923 Alfonso’s regime disintegrated rapidl) , for no com 
bination of liberal or consertattve ministers could survive either the in- 
tngues of the arm) ptntas or the pettiness of the parliamentary pohticians 
The)ear 1920 was relatively peaceful but in 1921 two long standing prob- 
lems assumed such critical proportions that the monarchy was shaken to 
Its foundations 

The less serious problem w as that of Catalan autonomy Catalonia had 
emerged from the First World War more prosperous than before, and also 
more discontented During the pre-war period (1912-1914) the four 
Catalan provinces had secured virtual self government and the Catalan 
politicians lost no opportunn) to agitate for addmonal rights President 
Wilsons advocacy of self determination inspired them to demand com- 
plete autonom) shortly after the armistice, and later on the visit of General 
Joffre to Barcelona was the occasion for violent demonstrations against 
the iMadrid government- Like the Bntish in their handling of the Irish 
quesoon, the Spanish government postponed the issue with vague sugges- 
uons of home rule for all the separatist regions of the peninsula Matters 
drifted on until the Riffian revolt of 1921, when the Catalans took advan 
tage of the gov ernmental crisis to press their demands For two years 
thereafter it seemed likcl) that they might secede unless virtual independ- 
ence w as granted With the establishment of the Rivera dictatorship in 
19^3 the movement was crushed,^ only to nse again with the republican 
regime of 1931 * 

The Rtffian Revolt Far more senous for the presuge of the monarchy 
was the defeat of the Spanish arm) at Annual Morocco in 1921 After 
)ears of vain efforts at extending Spanish control in Morocco, General 
Silvestre, with the approval if not the urging of the king decided to take 
drastic aaion against the wild Riffian tribesmen and them bold leader, 
Abd el Knm Adv ancing far into Riffian territory, General Silvestre 
rashl) occupied an indefensible position where he lost not only his own 
life but practically his entire force of more tian 8000 men 
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The Afteinmth. In the parliamentary investigation that followed the 
political leaders saw to it that the brunt of the blame fell on the king and 
the military leaders. Alfonso’s enemies referred to the battle as “the 
criminal action of the tyrant king,” and the novelist Blasco Ibanez treated 
the episode with biting sarcasm in his Alfonso XIII Umnasked. Since the 
scandal reflected on the entire regirne, the republicans exploited the situa- 
tion to the fullest. The hostile temper of public opinion had been indicated 
earlier in the year by the assassination of a conservative premier (Dato). 
Now the Syndicalist and Anarchist leaders instituted a reign of terror 
which continued for two years, raging with particular violence in Bar- 
celona. The murder of a Roman Catholic cardinal indicated the resent- 
ment of the revolutionists against the clergy as well as the king. As we 
have seen, Catalan separatism was also involved. By the middle of the 
year 1923 Spain seemed on the verge of anarchy. 

The Rivera Dictatorship. The situation was saved for the monarchy by 
military dictatorship. At the suggestion of a group of army men Alfonso 
agreed that General Primo de Rivera should take active direction of the 
government. Accordingly, on September 13, just before the scheduled 
presentation of the parliamentary report on the Moroccan disaster, Gen- 
eral Rivera proclaimed martial law. 

Two years later Alfonso justified his action as follows: “ What else 
could we do.^ . . . While at Barcelona they assassinated in broad daylight, 
and while our social and economic life was on its way to disintegration, 
parliament was occupied with wretched questions concerning the parishes, 
or with the satisfaction of its grudges. Things could not continue thus. 
General Primo did what you know. He told me that he could solve the 
situation in three months and return to legality within the period pre- 
scribed by the constitution. This was not my opinion. I believed that 
three months would not be enough.” ® 

In reality, however, the causes for the coup d’etat were more complex. 
As in most post-war countries, Spain’s old political, social, and economic 
balance of power had been completely upset by the rising burgher, peas- 
ant, and proletarian classes. The result was a revolutionary movement in 
which the proletarian radicals sought to overthrow not only the king and 
the army, but all conservative vested interests, such as the clergy, the 
landed nobility, and the wealthy capitalists. The king and his conserva- 
tive supporters resorted to dictatorship in order to save their way of life. 
For them, at least, the Rivera regime was a great success, and the general 
public, disgusted with the violence of the Barcelona radicals and the in- 
competence of the Madrid politicians, was not averse to a strong govern- 
ing hand. 

Rivera’s Government. The dictatorship did not lapse within the consti- 
tutional period of three months. It lasted for six years, from 1923 to 19291 
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and during this period Spam had peace and a considerable degree of pros- 
perity With Rivera in power, economic conditions improved To be 
sure, there was a strict censorship, and all competitive political activities, 
including elections, were abolished But this was represented as the sus- 
pension of a badly muddled parliamentary system pending necessary re- 
adjustments Meanwhile executive and legislaavc authority was vested m 
the dictator and his advisory council, called the Directorate, consistmg of 
military men, each of whom exercised civd and military control over U 
section of Spain Rivera, however, was the real ruler, and all decisions 
were promulgated b) his decree Later the Directorate was replaced by 
a Council of Ministers, composed largely of officials of the Patriotic Umon, 
a permanent party modeled after Mussolini s ‘ Black Shuts ” 

’Rnerc^s AccmnpUshnisnts The first fruits of the dictatorship were sur- 
prisingly favorable According to a summary m the London Twrer, “ Effi- 
ciency and order succeeded wasteful futility, graft, and violence The 
murderous conflict between employers and workers m Barcelona, which 
cost hundreds of lues, was ended. Government departments learned to 
do theu business, great schemes of public w orks were earned out and 
there was a wave of uiuccustomcd prosperity The tcrnble dram of 
blood m Morocco W’as stopped by a brilliant and dccisiv e campaign " * 
This anal) sis gives a reasonably fair picture of the early y ears of the 
dictatonhip, w hen Riv era’s admmistraoon, like a new broom, swept clean 
The Moroccan crisis w as ended in unbelievably successful fashion, thanks 
to good fortune, vigorous efficiency, and an effective attack on the Riffs 
by the French forces in theu portion of Morocco At any rate the Riffs 
were defeated, forced to surrender, and thus Spanish mibtary prestige was 
restored 

'BoUtical Measures The Catalan problem w as settled m an arbitrary way. 
The autonomous administration and language that the four provinces had 
enjoyed for y ears were abolished and all resistance w^s crushed by the rigid 
application of martial law The same methods of repression were applied 
everywhere, and with general success, against opponents of the new re- 
gime Agents of the dictator fought Anarchists and other revolutionary 
bands with theu owti weapons of terror Outspoken radicals, among 
them several professors, w ere dismissed from office 
Social 'Reforms Similarly effective methods were used m eliminating 
corrupt public officials The government also ptov ed us efficiency m con- 
structive social reform An extensive public works program relieved un- 
employment and weakened the efforts of radical agitators among the 
proletanat A law providing for joint committees of workers and em- 
ploy ers m various lines of producoon served as a step toward the solution 
of labor problems Municipal housing projects were encouraged by gov- 
ernment supported loans, and the public works program made marked 
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progress in the erection of school buildings, among them the Universitv 
City at Madrid. ^ 

Econoimc Measures. Rivera’s handling of economic aflFairs showed effi 
ciency. Early in 1924, by dictatorial decree he established a Council of 
National Economy which was able to claim a number of achievements 
Hydroelectric power began to revolutionize the appearance of the Span- 
ish countryside, even though the peasantry still clung to their primitive 
modes of existence. Modern auto highways were built, railways extended 
and modernized. Ports were equipped with up-to-date dock facilities 
telephone systems were expanded and automatic exchanges introduced 
Experiments in scientific farming and irrigation gave promise of real proff- 
ress in agriculture. Industry was speeded up to such a degree that manu- 
facturers became fearful of overproduction and the government was 
forced to set up a regulatory commission. In finance, likewise, the hand 
of totalitarianism was evident. Monopolies, taxes, tariffs, and interna- 
tional loans were rigidly controlled. By 1927, for the first time in decades, 
the governmental budget was at least nominally balanced and the national 
currency comparatively stable. It is probable, however, that the financial 
situation was made to appear more favorable than it actually was. 

Decline of the Rivera Government. From 1928 onward, the record sheet 
of the Rivera government is increasingly unfavorable. There were minor 
irritations such as censorship of private correspondence, tapping of tele- 
phone wires, and the like, which hurt the government’s popularity without 
increasing its prestige. The very moderateness of the regime signified 
underlying weaknesses. Only Communists, Syndicalists, and Anarchists 
were treated harshly. Other political offenders suffered light penalties, 
which were often remitted. The lenient treatment of a group of rebellious 
army men in 1926 encouraged radical propaganda and subversive activity 
Within three years the government was overthrown by the action of its 
oxvn paid officials in the universities and the army. 

The dictator’s first serious setback arose over a question of the extension 
of academic privileges to certain Catholic colleges. He disregarded the 
protests of the University of Aladrid and the National Federation of Uni- 
versities, xvhereupon the Student Union staged a strike. The dictator 
promptly imprisoned the President of the Aladrid Student Union and or- 
dered the suspension of aU offending students, at w'hich their fellows, 
among them Rivera’s own nephew, paraded the streets and burned the 
dictator in effigy. Soon the professors began to join the movement for 
academic freedom. As it became evident that the cause was too popular 
to crush, Rivera capitulated. But the students, reveling in their new- 
found power, continued the fight in an all-university strike (Januaty^ 
1930) to force the release of their student President and several professors. 
All of this had an important part in the fall of the Rivera regime. 
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RestgvatJon of Rivera As m 1913, however, the coup de grdee to a totter- 
ing regime was deli\ ered by the army In 1929 the same army corps that 
had been punished so nuldly m 1916 mutinied The revolt was easily 
put down by the use of airplanes, but in the trials of the culprits the king 
and the general public sided with the army , and Rivera s effort at exemplary 
disciplme suffered defeat Not long thereafter, when the king openly 
opposed Rivera’s plan for a new constitution, the dictator called on the 
army leaders to support him and force the king to submit or abdicate 
They refused, and the general, reading the handwriting on the wall, re- 
signed ( 1930) and went mto exile m France, where he died shortly Thus 
the king and army that had ser up a military dictatorship in 1 92 3 overthrew 
It m 1930 To be sure, the king called another general, Berenguer, to form 
a new government which w as to observe the old constitution but in reality 
this w as merely a front, behind which the king hoped to regain control 
The new regime lasted less than a year and was marked by mountmg dis- 
content 

Geiteral Disorder Meanwhile, thanks to the restoration of constitution 
alism, the republican revolutionancs were able to carry on effective propa- 
ganda So active in the cause were the university men that it was called 
" the professors republic ' The first blood shed for the cause, however, 
w^s that of students The University of Madrid, particularly the medical 
school, became a veritable republican forticss from which student radicals 
issued to combat monarchist and Catholic youth organizations 

Meanwhile, m the large cities proletarian labor organizations were 
staging general strikes and acts of violence More strikes occurred in 
the year 1930 than in any previous year, although this record (314) was 
surpassed in 1931 with 704 Finally the government attempted a ngorous 
policy of repression when republican inspired mutinies broke out in two 
garrisons At the king’s insistence that ” blood must be spilled," the ring- 
leadcn were executed Such eleventh hour seventy militated against the 
government The culprits were hailed as mart) rs Soon txvelve revolu- 
tionary leaders set up a provisional republican government The arrest 
of six of them merely added fuel to the flames A manifesto appeared 
summoning all professional men and workers, and especially y oung men, to 
support the republic 

The Berenguer ministry eventually succumbed, and its successor, 
headed by Admiral Aznar, rex erted to a policy of such extreme lemency 
that impnsoncd republican leaders found it possible to direct their sub- 
versive campaign from prison. At the trial of sixty republican conspir- 
ators, the defense was allowed full freedom to present its case with 
dramauc effectiveness Eighteen men who received sentences xvere es- 
corted from the courtroom in triumph, and the government decided to 
commute the sentences Even this final gesture of governmental leniency 
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was answered by riots on the part of the students and their proletarian 
allies. 

Abdicatmi of Alfojtso. Such was the situation early in April, 1931 -when 
elections were held, the first free elections in eight years, resulting in 
heavy republican majorities in the industrial cities. The monarchy was 
doomed. On receipt of the returns the republican leaders called on all 
governmental officials to submit to the will of the nation, and King Alfonso 
after a last effort to save the monarchy, agreed to abdicate. On April 
in a farewell message to a group of his officials, he announced that he was 
going into exile in order to prevent bloodshed, but that he renounced 
none of his traditional rights. An auto spirited him to Cartagena where a 
cruiser waited to carry him to France. The rest of the royal family, after 
a trying night during which a mob threatened to invade the palace, fol- 
lowed him to France by rail. Thus passed the Bourbon dynasty.® 

The Republic of Immediately after taking over the government, 

the republican leaders in Madrid proclaimed Alcala Zamora as President 
and declared a national holiday. Soon trouble developed in Catalonia 
where a separate republic had been proclaimed, thus threatening the unity 
of the nation. A break was avoided when the Catalans abandoned their 
idea of a " Confederation of Iberian Republics ” and agreed to the restora- 
tion of their old autonomous “ Generalitat.” Thus Spain made the im- 
mediate transition from monarchy to republic with no bloodshed and 
little excitement, but during the following month the “ immaculate ’’ re- 
public, the brain child of professordom, received its baptism of violence. 
On Sunday, May 10, 1931, a group of Madrid monarchists, inspired by 
the inflammatory press releases of a conservative newspaper in support of 
the exiled king and the Catholic religion, struck a taxi driver who had 
shouted “ Long live the Republic! ” Before long the assailants were be- 
sieged in their monarchist club by an angry mob. Later the offices of the 
offending newspaper were raided, and on the following day several 
Catholic edifices were burned. The violence spread, and for two days 
churchmen and church buildings were attacked in many cities throughout 
southern Spain. The fury subsided, leaving conservative folk frightened 
and resentful. The new government’s response to the situation was to 
pass several anti-clerical measures. 

The New Constitution. Meanvvhile in many northern cities, the Anar- 
chists and Syndicalists, in order to force the selection of a more radical 
ministry, incited general strikes. At San Sebastian six rioters were killed. 
Throughout the rest of the year the government had conflicts with extreme 
revolutionists. With increasing forcefulness, police, regular troops, artil- 
lery, and airplanes were employed to quell disorders. Meanwhile te 
Constitutional Convention was drawing up a republican constitution. I e 
membership of the convention was predominantly Leftist, with the various 
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professions represented as follows 123 la\vyers, 6$ professors, 41 doctors, 
Ld 24 workmen It is noteworthy that the lawyers now outnumbered the 
professors m the national councils By December a constitution of 
strongly socialistic tendencies had been adopted It provided for a Presi- 
dent, a Premier and council of ministers, and a unicameral legislature 
(Cortes) to u hich the premier and ministry were directly responsible On 
December ii, 1931, President-elect Alcala Zamora was formally driven 
to his palace, 40,000 copies of the constitution were dropped from air- 
planes, and Spam celebrated another national holiday 

Spamsh history since the founding of the republic can be roughly di- 
Mdcd into four two )ear periods, two of which were dominated by the 
Leftists and tw 0 by the Rightists Two ) ears of rule by the Left (De- 
cember, 1931 to November, 1933) were followed by tsvo years under 
Centrist and Rightist leaders (November, 1933 Februar) , 1936) , after 
an interim of a few months under the Leftist “ Popular Front,” came civil 
war (July, 1936 to January, 1939), followed by a period of Fascist recon- 
struction 

The Asjiia Govertrmmt Leftist rule, with Alcala Zamora as President 
and Manuel Azana as Premier, tvas a chaotic penod of trial and error for 
the young republic A number of constructnc reforms were launched 
but none of them were worked out completely m ome to be effective* 
The Qencal problem w as handled with much the same ngorousness as m 
France, church and state were separated, religious equality was pro- 
claimed, the property of Clerical orders was confiscated, the Jesuit order 
abolished, and Clerical influence m education reduced to the vanishing 
point Most of this legislation, however, was invalidated b) the fall of 
the Leftist government m 1933 Greater progress -was made in military 
reform The top heavy aristocratic officerdom was greatly reduced by a 
drastic pension s)stem, and short term universal military training was 
introduced Unfortunately many of the pensioned officers devoted them- 
selves to intrigue against the republic The most needed and promising of 
reforms was the agrarian law which provided for the abolition of ancient 
feudal dues and the expropnauon of all uncultivated land and all estates 
of cxi/ed monarchists To these were added the confiscated church prop- 
erties Unfortunately, as with most of their reforms, the republican poli- 
ticians studied and discussed the problem with such deliberation that by the 
time the law was completed the nation w^ ready to vote out the Leftist 
government 

The Azana government displayed far more decisiveness in dealing with 
Its pohtical opponents Syndicalist rebels m Catalonia and Bilbao, mon- 
archists in Madrid, discontented repubbeans in Seville, peasants at Casas 
Viejas, and even radical students of the University of Madrid were sup- 
pressed with such seventy that the opposition began to re\ ile the govern- 
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ment of mud, blood, and tears.” Restrictions on the press and a more rigid 
law of Public Order added to a discontent which was finally registered k 
the November, 1933 elections. Out of 473 seats in the Cortes, the Leftists 
retained only 99. The balance of power swung to the Center (167 seats) 
and Right (207) parties. 

The Conservative Republic. It soon became apparent, however, that the 
nation had exchanged Leftist tyranny for the lethargy and petty feuds of 
the politicians of the Center and Right. The period of their control from 
November, 1933 to February, 1936 saw no constructive reforms, and the 
government degenerated into a succession of falling ministries. The agra- 
rian problem became steadily worse, and when the Supreme Court ruled 
against an important Catalan land law, the Madrid government found that 
it had stirred up the old question of regional autonomy. Encouraged by 
Basque resistance to the tax policy of the central government, the Catalan 
deputies walked out of the Cortes. Eventually the Barcelona radicals, pro- 
claiming themselves the sole defenders of true Spanish republicanism, pre- 
cipitated a revolt. It was quickly suppressed, and as a result Catalonia lost 
her autonomy and became once more “ a colony of Madrid.” Later, dur- 
ing the brief “ Popular Front ” in 1936, Catalonia’s age-old privileges were 
recovered, only to be abolished by Franco two years later. 

Meanwhile the ineffectiveness of the Madrid government was accen- 
tuated by widespread disturbances, one of which took on the character- 
istics of civil war. As is common to radical revolts in Spain, the Asturian 
trouble began with a general strike, at Oviedo (October, 1934). It de- 
veloped into a small-scale civil war as about 6000 well-armed rebels, many 
of them miners, attacked the government forces in the city. After a week 
of ferocious street fighting, in which some 1 300 were killed, the govern- 
ment troops regained control of the devastated remains of one of Spain’s 
outstanding cities. 

The Popular Front. In the ensuing year ( 1935) ineffective proposals were 
made for revising the constitution and balancing the budget, accompanied 
by increasing political disorder. In January, 1936 the government called 
for the election of a new Cortes. Under the able leadership of Azaha, a 
Leftist coalition, called the “ Popular Front,” won a sweeping victory, and 
with it a working majority of 256 seats (more than double the former 
strength of the Left) . 

With the accession of Premier Azana and the “ Popular Front, it be- 
came evident that radicalism was in the ascendancy. Unfortunately, many 
of the victorious leaders, including those returning from burdensome exi £1 
were inclined to vengeful violence. There were widespread murders an 
riots, and acts of wanton destruction against churches throughout- Spain. 
It has been estimated that within four months there were over 300 stri 'es 
(a third of them general strikes) and 170 churches were burned. _ 
outbreaks occurred as the new government failed to speed the distri utio 
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of lands long promised by republican pobticians Less apparent, but more 
sinister, was the plottmg of the desperate leaders of the conservative mib- 
tary, Qericab and monarchist factions Inspired by Mussolim and Hitler, 
certain Fasast groups were know n to be planning a coup Governmental 
repression was anssvered with terronsm, and soon political murders, per- 
petrated after the fashion of American gunmen, were occurring m broad 
daylight in Madrid and other large cities 

Ctvil ^Var The inevitable break came on July 17, 1956 with the revolt of 
General Franco and his Moroccan regiments On the followmg day, ap- 
parently by preconceived plan, the generals at various military centers in 
the peninsula joined the revolution To check them, the local republican 
leaders called general strikes and summoned the workers to arms In Ma- 
drid and Barcelona where the Rebels were quickly overpowered, the Loy- 
alists took cruel vengeance, not only on prisoners but also on churches 
The central government however, was strangely meffective Azana, who 
might have become a great war leader, had recently been elected Presi- 
dent, and stood firmly for constitutional procedure Lacking a strong 
Premier, the ‘ Popular Front ’ disintegrated, with the Communists in most 
regions taking the lead in local defense 

Franco's Supenoruy Meanwhile General Franco had landed in Spam and 
soon the Rebels had possession of most of the south They also controlled 
a stretch of the northwestern coast, and General Mola established himself 
at Burgos The war raged for o'er two and a half years, with Franco 
slowly gaming control of central and eastern Spam His victory was due 
chiefly CO oucside aid, he was given constant and effective assistance by 
Germany and Italy, while the Loyalists were either hampered or received 
intermittent aid by the wavering dcmocrauc powers From the outbreak 
of the w ar, if not before, Hitler, Mussobni, and also Salazar, ruler of Portu- 
gal, Supplied Franco with war materials, and later with fighting men 
The Loyalists obtained considerable material from France and Russia, but 
not until Franco had huUt up fl tremendous supenority in equipment 
Even after the European nations made a non mtervention agreement, 
Franco conunued to receive effective outside aid It is estimated that at 
the outset he operated at a disadvanuge of i to 4 in airplanes Aftec two 
months of so called “ non intervention,” he had a superionty of 12 to 1 m 
planes and zo to 1 in tanks During the fall of 1936, while scattered bands 
of inexperienced Loyalist militiamen were struggling to keep the enemy 
from Aladnd, the United States and England put an embargo on arms to 
Spam lest they aid the cause of world Commumsm France and Russia 
were not fearful of Commumsm but were slow m acting As a result the 
Loj alist cause appeared to be hopeless 

Course of the War By November, 1936, however, there came a turn m 
the tide Russia began to “ observe” non intervention m the same man- 
ner as Italy and Germany that is, by direct military aid It was probably 
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the arrival of Russian planes and foreign volunteers early in November 
that saved Madrid from Franco’s Moors, Meanwhile the Loyalist gov 
crnment became more effective, with a coalition which included, for the 
first time in Spanish history, Anarchists cooperating with Socialists and 
Communists. In mid-November Franco’s sagging cause received diplo 
made recognition from his allies, Italy and Germany. Even so the 
victory expected by the Rebels was not forthcoming. Although Madrid 
was threatened, and Loyalist communications between Valencia and Bar- 
celona were harassed by sea and from the recently acquired Italian air 
bases in Majorca, the Fascist forces made little progress. Furthermore the 
defenders of Madrid were heartened by an unexpected victory over the 
vaunted Italians at Guadalajara. Thanks to the bombing efficiency of Rus- 
sian planes and the fighting spirit of two international brigades (composed 
of Italian and German exiles along with Americans and other anti-Fascists) 
the enemy was thrown back with heavy losses. With the Madrid front 
deadlocked, the Fascists concentrated their attacks elsewhere. After cap- 
turing the important Basque port of Bilbao (June 19, 1937), Rebel forces 
drove steadily eastward to the north and south of Madrid. Madrid held 
out against constant bombing and shelling, but eventually Valencia was 
captured and Barcelona isolated. On October 22, 1937 the Rebels cap^ 
tured Gijon, wiping out Loyali.st resistance along the Biscayan coast. On 
April 15, 1938 the Rebels severed Catalonia from the rest of republican 
Spain, 

Through the dreary months of 1938, Franco’s German and Italian al- 
lies poured supplies and men into Fascist Spain while American, British, 
and French statesmen dawdled over the various aspects of neutrality and 
non-intervention. Eventually Russia ceased to render effective aid to the 
Loyalists. Madrid, harder and harder pressed, suffered hunger, disease, 
and also republican terrorism, inspired by fear of the Fascist “ fifth col- 
umn.” Barcelona, under Communist and separatist leadership, both physi- 
cally and spiritually isolated from Madrid, stoutly resisted the horrors of 
modem air bombing. The end came during the winter of 1938-1939, with 
Loyalist officials fleeing for safety and refugees streaming northward to 
France. Franco’s triumphant entry into Barcelona (January 26, 1939) 
signalized the end of the war. 

Fascimt Trhmtphmt. The Spanish republic fell, overwhelmed by an al- 
liance of Spanish Clericals, military men, great landowners and wealthy in- 
dustrialists, which wms supported lavishly with men and munitions by Mus- 
solini and to a lesser extent by Hitler. The disorganized radicalism of the 
Popular Front, together with the hesitancy of the democracies in Europe 
and America in coming to the aid of the Loyalists, helped to nullify the cou- 
rageous defense of the republic. Fighting against overwhelming odds, the 
Loyalists showed the world a magnificent example of valor and tenacity. 
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As for Franco, the fortunes of victory had catapulted him from the com- 
mand of a compatarnely unpopular iruhtaty faction into the leadership of 
a naoon of 25 million people 

The Franco Government Franco’s potvecs and bis Fascist state evolved 
amid the exigencies of xvar Early in the conflict a military Directorate 
U’as formed With the deaths of the more prominent generals such as 
Sanjur^o (one of the anginal conspirators against the republic) Franco 
assumed a more dictatorial role Early in 1937 he merged his somexvhat 
disunited following into a closely knit patty, the Falange Espafiola Tra~ 
dicio 7 iahsta, and abolished all other political orgatozations The aims of 
the Falangistas, and therefore of the new Fascist state, were embodied m 
a twent) SIX point constitution, uhich summoned sih individuals to bow 
to the nation’s collecine will The nation (it was asserted) must dcselop 
a strong army and nav), and a “spintual axis ’ with Spanish Amcnca, 
pulbhc. xwjsx, he wwiooa.lctji.'i, and chutch and state “ co- 

ordinated’ but without impairing the dignity of the state In carrying 
out these ideals, Franco’s leadership was supreme He appointed a coun- 
cil to supervise industr), labor, and agriculrorc In January , 193S the 
military Directorate gave v. ay to a Ministry, of which Franco w as President 
and also Minister of War So far, the dictatorship could be viewed 
as a revival, in a more brutal fashion, of the Rii era regime In August, 
1939, however. Franco proclaimed himself absolute dictator with the 
power of naming a National Council of 75 persons, and appointing his 
successor 

The Era of Reconstnicnon The evolution of Franco’s personal authority 
makes it clear that the Spanish revolution of 1936-1939 was in large meas- 
ure part of the w orld totalitarian revolution The ground w as cleared for 
the buildmg of a new state, for the cud ^var destroyed much of old 
Spam Death had taken about 5 per cent of her population over 700 000 
in battle, and o\er 300000 in executions, air raids, and other ways In 
Barcelona and Madrid thousands of buildings were made unusable by ar- 
tillery and air bombardment Everyavhere roads, bridges, and railroads 
were destroyed, business life and agnculture badly disorganized There 
w ere also complicated problems of reorganizing man pow cr, almost a mil- 
lion men were m Fascist uniform, about 6oo/x)0 Loy ahsts were m captivity 
and, w hat w as more disturbing to the Franco regime, at least half the nation 
had republican sympathies 

TTie dictators handling of the situation was typically Fascist There 
were strict emergency measures, martial law m certain regions, rationing 
of food, the use of prisoners for reconstruction work, and special courts 
to try Commumsts and republicans ^ In order to speed rehabilitation, the 
government presenbed fifteen days a year of labor without pa> for all citi 
zens Of the Fascist military forces, over half w ere demobilized, leaving 
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about 300,000 men under arms in September, 1939. Strikes were outlawed, 
tlie press and communications censored and consumption of gasoline 
rationed. 

Econovtic Progress. Just how much Franco has accomplished since the 
end of the war it is impossible to state, for information is scanty and highly 
colored. Internally Spain seems to be slowly recuperating. It will doubt- 
less take years for the nation to attain the economic prosperity it en- 
joyed during tlie early years of the Rivera regime. Never during the twen- 
tieth century had Spanish industrial and agricultural production been so 
great, governmental deficits so low, and expenditures on public works so 
high as at that time.® During the 1930’s Spain’s material resources were 
employed with increasing inefficiency. Never had there been such loss of 
man power in strikes as during the republican regime ” and such useless 
destruction of life and propert)'^ as during the civil v'ar. It is certain that 
the Fascist regime will bring some improvement; it may be that Franco, 
like Salazar in Portugal, will strike a medium somewhere between the in- 
efficiency of competitive capitalism and the inhuman regimentation of 
forced labor. 

Foreign Policy. In foreign policy, as in domestic affairs, Spain has drifted 
into rough waters; from the prosperous neutral of 1914-1918 it has become 
a militant Fascist state. During Rivera’s dictatorship Spain withdrew from 
the Leamie of Nations and crushed the Riffs in Morocco. Franco’s in- 
debtedness for German and Italian aid in establishing his regime made him, 
as some said, a tool of the Rome-Berlin axis. In August, 1940 Spain signed 
a mutual assistance pact vdth Portugal. In spite of the fact that Portugal 
still retains her ancient commercial ties with England, it seems apparent 
tliat Fascist Portugal is being drawn more closely to Spain. 

The drift of events suggests the possibility of Spain’s recovering Gibral- 
tar, sliould Germany defeat Britain, and with it the control of the western 
entrance to the Mediterranean. Such a change, at tlie expense of Great 
Britain, is in line with recent Spanish claims to extensive regions of the 
African Atlantic coast south of Morocco.’^® In similarly aggressive fashion 
Franco looks far to the westtt'ard where he secs another usurper, the United 
States, whose supposedly imperialistic ambitions in Central and South 
America he would check by the creation of an Iberian Hispanic-American 
axis.^^ 

Cultural Progress: Literature.^- The literar)’' histor}’- of twentieth-centurj’’ 
Spain is dominated by two disasters, the Spanish-American War which 
brought to full bloom the “ generation of 189S,” and the civil war of 1936 
which destroyed or exiled the existing generation of free and independent 
^Titers. From 1S98 to 1936, Spanish writers were greatly concerned with 
the social, economic, and political problems of their native land. Most of 
them v'erc radical reformers who crusaded against corrupt politics, Cleri- 
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calism and the caste system, and the rhetorical romanticism of the nine- 
teenth century Thus, among the prose writers, we find men such as Mi- 
guel Unamuno (1864—1936), a sturdj Basque novelist, poet, and essayist 
who cnncized the monarchical regime of Alfonso XIII, was sent into exile 
by Rivera, and finally died under the Franco regime Although of a more 
academic temperament, Jose Ortega y Gasset (1883- ), Professor of 

Philosophy at Madrid, mercilessly exposed the social and economic evils of 
his nation in works such as Invertebrate Spam Spain's passion for self- 
criticism was earned on with a more refined touch by the popular essayist, 
Jose Martinez Ruiz ( 1 874- ) x\ ho is known as “ Azorin " 

Among the more erudite men of letters were many supporters of the 
lepubbc, such as the eminent essayist, ambassador, and Minister of Educa- 
tion, Salvador de Madanaga (1886- ), the philologist and historian 

Menendez Pidal, and the legalist Fernando de los Rios who directed the 
ministries of education and jusuce and served as ambassador to the United 
States 

Contemporary Spanish drama has turned its back on the past in un- 
mistakable fashion in the works of jaemto Bena\ ente (1866- ), Nobel 

Prize winner of 1912, author of Saturday Night, The Passion Flouer, and 
Bonds of Interest^ play s written with genial humor and social conscious- 
ness The racy comedies of Serafm (1871- ) and Joaquin Quintero 

(1873- ) are brilliant genre pictures of Andalusian life Of their nu- 

merous dramas, A Htmdred Years Old and The Lady from Alfaqueqtte 
are perhaps best known in the Umted States 

The Spanish no\eI has made vigorous strides m the twentieth century’. 
Some of the novelists did not yield completely to the modem spmt 
Among these can be found Ricardo Leon, who criticized the spirit of the 
generation of 1898 and exalted the religious idealism of old Spun*® and 
Gabnel Miro and Ramon Maria de Valle-Inclan, who unpress the reader 
uith their literary artistry rather than revolutionary fervor 

One of the most famous of reformist not elists was Blasco Ibanez (1867- 
1928), author of The Fottr Horsemen of the Apocalypse, Blood and Sand, 
and other popular works Ibanez was an interesting combination of stylist 
and iconoclast In the early part of his career he wrote tales of regional 
life, flavored with anti clericalism and republican sentiment The Fottr 
Horsemen, a World War story, gate him an international reputation and 
thenceforth, according to some critics, he tended to commercialize his 
talent m the writing of spectacular works However this may be, during 
the last decade of his life he displayed an mcreasing revolutionary zeal, 
tunung his \ igorous pen to the of unmasking Alfonso XIll 

Among other revolutionary novelists Pio Baroja (1872- ) has the 

widest following abroad His works, such as the trilogy. Memoirs of a 
Man of Action, were influenced by Dickens, Dostoievsky, and Nietzsche 
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Ramon Perez de Ayala (1881- ), in spite of his Jesuit education, sat- 

irized the clerical educational system in the novel, A.M.D.G. Ayala be- 
came one of the intellectual fathers of the republic. Ramon Sender 
(1901- ) is a fiery revolutionist out of whose personal experiences have 

come powerful novels like Seven Red Sundays and Counter-Attack in 
Spain. 

The Arts. Twentieth-century Spain has been by no means as produc- 
tive in the plastic arts as in literature. Ignacio Zuloaga (1881- ) and 

Sorolla y Bastida (1886-1903), though not to be compared with Goya 
or El Greco, have painted native scenes with a harsh realism that is typi- 
cally Spanish. Zuloaga has achieved fame as a portrait painter, Sorolla as 
a painter of brilliant sea-scapes. Pablo Picasso (1881- ) and Salva- 
dor Dali (1904- ), though Spanish born, came under the influence of 

the French. Picasso is, with Braque, the leader of the Cubist movement, 
that school of painters which values form for its o\^m sake and disregards 
or slights meaning and content. Dali is perhaps the most forceful of Sur- 
realist painters. He depicts illogical and impossible facts in a style that is 
grotesquely appealing. The creations of Dali are masterpieces of spectacu- 
lar realism set in a fantastically unreal atmosphere. 

Music. Manuel de Falla (1875- ) is the outstanding contemporary 

Spanish composer. His music gaily assimilates Spanish folk tunes with 
complicated modern orchestral techniques, as in the oft-played ballet, The 
Three-Cornered Hat, and the opera La Vida Breve. 

With the advent of the Franco regime, Spain’s cultural life was tragi- 
cally disrupted. Some pro-Loyalist writers like Unamuno and the lyric 
poet Garcia Lorca, met death at the hands of the Rebels. Others took up 
arms for the republic. When the Fascists triumphed nearly all of Spain’s 
intellectual leaders fled the wrath of Franco. Many of them found warm 
welcome in Me.\ico, the United States, and South America, fertilizing, 
along with the exiled Germans, Italians, Austrians, and other emigres, the 
cultural life of the New World. In this, as in other respects, the loss of 
Europe is the gain of other continents. 


Portugal 

Political Chaos. Portugal’s role in the twentieth century is as unenviable 
as that of many a small nation caught in the whirl of conflicting political 
movements. In domestic affairs, Portugal has traveled the same troubled 
path as Spain, though without the devastating influences of foreign inter- 
vention and a prolonged civil war. As in Spain, the monarchy ^yas over- 
thrown (in 1910) but without extreme violence. This was followed by a 
republican regime which, for almost nvo decades (from 1910 to 1928), 
manifested litde stability or efficiency. The state was afflicted with both 
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corrupt politicians and a revolutionary military force Twice during the 
pcnod (in 1915 and 1918), rebellious members of the navy bombarded 
Lisbon Premier after premier and ministry after ministry were over- 
thrown In the course of a political struggle m 1921 the premier was 
murdered Finally, in 1926, the republic gave way to a military dictator- 
ship, which brought the state to the verge of bankruptcy and a com- 
munistic rev olution w ithm two y ears 

Dictatorship of Salazar The situation was saved by Dr Ohveira Salazar, 
formerly a professor of economics at the University of Coimbra, who be- 
came Premier and Minister of Finance in 1928 Under his government 
Portugal found poliDcal stability and economic regeneration Within a 
year he had balanced the budget (a condition unrealized since 1914), re- 
duced both the national debt and the interest rate, and proven his ability 
to give the nation an efficient and not too autocratic government The 
Salazar dictatorship has followed Italian lines, ns basis being the party of 
National Union which supports Roman Githolicism and modified to- 
talitananism 

The Corporate State The economic aspect of Salazar’s regime has taken 
the form of a planned economy m w hich each producing unit is encouraged 
to regulate itself m the interest of the commonwealth, at the same time 
the government is ready to coerce recalcitrants and coordinate the whole 
sy stem Corporate units have been established in agriculture, industry, and 
finance For instance, the government controls the wine trade by means 
of a federation of growers and a guild of exponers By similarly effecuve 
regulation the raising of wheat, which Portugal had nor produced m suf- 
ficient quantity, was increased to the point where it was found necessary 
to restrict the crop Salazar lays great emphasis on self discipline and co- 
operation for the welfare of the nation 

Foreign Policy As already noted, Portugal is tom between the conflict- 
ing interests of her friends, England and Italy For centuries Portugal has 
been closely bound to England by economic, diplomatic, and military 
ties “ At the beginning of the Fust World War she supported England, 
vtA iitmi ? wogvitsit 5iWi:im stooA sViutAiet to ^noxfticr wiVn fne 

Allies on the western front On the other hand, Portugal in recent years 
has been drawn strongly toward Italy, by reason of her Fascist type of 
government and by the fact that both nations aided Franco in the Spanish 
civii war It IS an open question which will prove the stronger, Portu- 
gal’s ideological unity with Italy, or her long standing ties with England 
Whatever the outcome, it is apparent that the influence of Italian Fascism 
in both Spam and Portugal, along with their common adherence to Roman 
Catholicism, has created a closely knit group of Fascist powers in the 
western Mediterranean which will play an mcreasingly important role m 
European affairs 
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Out of a series of recorded trials, about a third of those accused were con- 
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* In 1926-1927, according to the Encyclopaedia Britanniea, production in typical 
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approximated this high point during the abnormally prosperous period of the First 
IVorld War. Between that favored period and the regime of Rivera came the post- 
war depression. Similarly unfavorable trends marked the late years of Rivera’s dic- 
tatorship, and the republic. Sec above, note 4, for conflicting ideas concerning the 
success of the Rivera regime. 

® In 1930 there were 368 strikes (with 247,000 workers involved); in 1931, 610 
(236,000 workers); in 1932, 435 (269,000 workers); in 1933, 1046 (843,000 workers), 
etc. See F. Manuel, The Politics of Modem Spain, p. ij8. 

Spain already possesses Ifni, Cape Juby Territory, Rio dc Oro, Fernando Po, 
Annobon, Elobey, Corisco, and Rio Muni, in this region; also the Canary Isles in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

In event of an Axis victory. Franco might dream of repossessing the New 
World colonies that once belonged to Spain. During the reign of Philip II, it will be 
noted, Spain’s colonial empire included Portugal and her possessions in the Far East. 
He gave his name to the Philippine Islands. 

Without in any way shifting responsibility, I wish to thank my friend. Pro- 
fessor N. B. Adams, of the Department of Spanish of the University of North Caro- 
lina, for helpful criticisms on various points in this chapter, and especially on Spanish 
culture. 

The revolutionary spirit is, however, inconspicuous in Spanish poetry, which 
has a delicacy and refinement of feeling and expression that tends to dominate all 
other cliaracteristics. There are, however, noteworthy exceptions, such as die Com- 
munist poet, Rafael Alberti, and his wife. 

In the last-mentioned capacity, he delivered an address that is a noteworthy 
analysis of educational conditions in Spain and the republican program of reform. 
See W. Langsam, Doemnents and Readings, p. 6zi ff.; E. Peers, The Spanish Tragedy, 
p. 48 ff., gives an interesting and sympathetic account of the many intellectuals who 
serried the republic in official capacities. In contrast, F. Manuel, The Politics of 
Modern Spain, pp. 121, 182, berates the intellectuals as turncoats, describing Fernando 
de los Rios in ironical terms (p. 85). 

In Portugal the tendency to revert to the ideals of the past has been similarly 
emphasized, notably by the novelists, Anthcri de Figueiredo, Manoel Ribeiro, and 
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Acquilino Ribetro, bv the essayists Ranrtlho OfUgao a^d Ega da Queirez, and by the 

^^«'^PoSgal hXound a market for most of her port wne m England She hM 
also been dependent on Great Britain for the sccimt> of her commumcauons with 
the remaining colonies of her once great orerseas empire, notably the Azores and 
Madeira Islands, and Angola and Mozambique in Africa Portugal stfll has strong ti 
with Brazil which was once a colony 
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sETxraxN 19J5 ANa 1940 WE srau. rnn> pouielves at a tojst wincH 1 sholoo cali. a 

CKUCIAl. POINT IV EOROPtAV HISTQAV— WE SHALE, »E IV A TOIITIOV TO MAKE OUR VOICE PELT, 
AND TO SEE AT LAST OCR RtCHTS RECOGVIEED — >IIIS5C>UN1 ID May, SgJ? 


Geo grapby The Kingdom of Italy covers an area of 1 20 956 square miles 
This mcludes the tcrntory of the peninsula proper, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
minor islands but not the African empire The boot shaped peninsula is 
760 miles long and juts out into the Mediterranean for about doo miles, 
almost dividing the sea into two parts This part of the country is about 
lOQ miles wide, and nowhere over 150 mdcs There are numerous bays 
and gulfs but the eastern coast has few good harbors The Apennines cross 
the northern part of the peninsula obliquely, then run nearly parallel w ith 
the coast The rivers are mostly mountain torrents, and the Po and Tiber 
have more historical than commercial importance Some 10 per cent of 
Italian soil is unproductive While the southern region is mainly moun- 
tainous a substantial poruon of Italy’s wheat crop is raised in Sicily and the 
Apulian Tableland 

Backgromd of Italian History Though Italy is a homogeneous geograph- 
ical unit, her political unity dates only from 187 1 Subject to foreign in- 
fluences for centuries, and broken up into a congeries of small states, the 
peninsula was divided into three mam regions The Germanic influence 
had been strong m the north, the nchest part of the country The nine- 
teenth century found this section ready to adapt itself to the industrial 
revolution, the bulk of Italian industry is concentrated there The north 
is progressive and comparatively wealthy Before unification the cen- 
tral part of the peninsula, the Papial States, acted as a barrier between north 
and south The southern third, the former Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
'oore the imprint of Grech, Ara'b, ancil^orman oiitures Qoser to Africa 
than to the rest of Europe in respect to climate and natural products of 
the soil, long misgoverned, highly illiterate, devoid of industry, it had sunk 
to a low estate and was looked down upon by the progressive north Italy 
thus suffered from deep rooted regionalism — parochialism would perhaps 
be a better word The movement for unification, if it had deep historical 
roots, did not reach far into the masses of the people, many of whom spoke 
dialects so divergent that the Piedmontese or the Venetian could only 

This chapter by Ren^ Albrecht Oun^, with added secuons on agriculture, mdus 
try, foreign trade and the drive for auureby, by Antfionj Netboy 
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communicate with difficulty with the Sicilian or the Calabrese. The 
movement for unification was idealistic and literary, supported chiefly by 
the small bourgeoisie, and only the devotion and the craft of a handful 
of leaders carried it into successful execution. Political unification did not 
solve regional problems, however, and the Italian state had to navigate 
with trimmed sails between a north contemptuous of a backward and cor- 
rupt south which it felt it was subsidizing, and a south which considered 
itself exploited while seeking in political activity a short cut to preferment 
and access to the benefits which the national exchequer alone could con- 
fer. The destruction of the temporal power of the Pope was an added 
source of complications. In short, Italian history from 1870 to 1914 was 
marked by slow, if steady, progress along economic lines; continuation of 
the real — as against the merely political — unification. The political and 
parliamentary record, however, was not inspiring or free from corruption. 
This easygoing system was perhaps the best suited to existing conditions 
but the war and its immediate aftermath subjected it to a severe strain. 

Italy in the First W arid War. It is a common belief in Italy that the coun- 
try, having won the war, lost the peace, partly as the result of intrigues 
on the part of her allies, partly because of the ineptitude of her own repre- 
sentatives. This belief antedates the advent of the Mussolini regime but 
has been sedulously cultivated by it. In order to understand post-war 
Italian history this belief must be examined in some detail. 

In 1914 Italy was allied with Germany and Austria-Hungary in the 
Triple Alliance. On the general plea that the Central Powers were the ag- 
gressors whereas the Triple Alliance was a defensive pact, Italy remained 
neutral. She then proceeded to negotiate with her nominal allies, seeking 
to obtain the cession of the Italian-speaking territories of Austria-Hungary 
in exchange for a promise of continued neutrality. Negotiations having 
proved unsuccessful, Italy turned to the Entente, from whom she secured 
the promise of sufficient rewards to induce her to join their side. The 
agreement was embodied in the Treaty of London of April 26, 1915 and 
on May 24 Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary.^ 

At the Peace Conference. Italy would probably have received the prom- 
ised booty had not the war developed in unexpected ways. The entry of 
the United States into the war tended to give the conflict the aspect of an 
ideological crusade with emphasis on national self-determination and dem- 
ocratic liberties. As a result Italy was placed in a position apart from her 
allies. A corollary of the emphasis on self-determination was the repudia- 
tion of secret treaties — easy enough where Russia was concerned but not so 
with the Treaty of London which promised Italy, among other things, the 
northern half of Dalmatia. The American peace program recommended 
(Wilson’s Ninth Point) that the Italian frontiers should be drawn “ along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality.” Inasmuch as the Treaty of Lon- 
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don would ha\e incorporated into Italy compact groups of alien popula 
tions there were clearly the makings of a difficult situation If, on the one 
hand Italy subscribed to the Wilsonian program she was m danger of los- 
ing a substantial part of her expected spoils If she insisted on her pound of 
flesh, in the form of strict adherence to the written engagements of her 
allies, she ran the nsk of isolation 

Events turned out even worse for Italy dianthis unpromising beginning 
augured. Partly because she xvas weaker, partly because she concentrated 
too narrowly on the purely national aspects of the war — la nostra guerra 
( ‘ our war ’ ) — Italy found herself at the Peace Conference in the guise 
of a poor relation The United States, Great Britain, and France were 
naturally more interested in the German problem especially since Austria- 
Hungary had disintegrated into its component parts When Italian prob- 
lems were finally discussed, Wilson assumed an intransigent attitude He 
was willing to give Italy the Brenner frontier (her present boundary with 
Germany) hut m the east would not deviate from the line w htch had been 
drawn by his experts * The Italians handled their case poorly The two 
chief delegates, Orlando and Sonnmo, favored divergent tactics The re 
suit was that they made a plea for the Treaty of London line, justifying 
their claims on ethnic, strategic, or histone reasons as seemed to suit their 
case best In addition they put m a claim on ethnic grounds for the city of 
Fmme * The Italians’ psychological misunderstanding of Wilson and the 
Americans was only matched by Wilsons unprecedented move when, on 
April 33, 1919, he issued a public statement on the Italian dispute Even 
those Italians who were most favorably inclined to the Wilsonian program 
could not stomach this action, which only played into the hands of the 
more intransigent nationalistic paroes The chief Italian delegates with- 
drew from the Conference, but their bluff was called and they returned 
empty handed and m a weakened baigaming position 
Changing Mmistries Their failure was largely jnstrumental m the over- 
throw of Orlandos mimstry in June, 1919 Nitti, his successor, could 
make no head\vay against Wilson’s determined opposiuon and it was not 
until 1920, after Wilson and the Democratic Party had been repudiated 
in the American elections that the Treaty of Rapallo, negotiated directly 
beuvecn Italy and Yugoslavia provided a temporary settlement of the 
Flume issue In the meantime, the poet d Annunzio in September, ipip 
had seized the city of Fiume n here he set up an independent regime, going 
so far as to declare war upon Italy He was finally ejected at the end of 
1920 The Free State of Fiume set up by the Rapallo Treaty was annexed 
to Italy m 1924 

The Colonial Question The colomal question which was of relatively mi- 
nonmportance in 1919 became oncofthekeysionesoflater Italian foreign 
policy The Treaty of London trf 1915 -was extremely vague on this sub- 
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ject. It promised Italy full sovereignty over the Dodecanese islands which 
she had occupied “ temporarily ” since the war with Turkey in 1912. In 
Africa she was promised “ compensations ” in the form of “ frontier recti- 
fications ” of her existing possessions in the event that her allies enlarged 
their own territory. In Asia Alinor .she was to receive a “ just share ” in 
“the region of Adalia in 1917 her claims in that area were enlarged to 
comprise the southern half of Anatolia, including Smyrna.’’ But the Ger- 
man possc-ssions and the non-Turkish portions of die Ottoman Empire 
were distributed as mandates to the British and French Empires while the 
Greeks were sent to Smyrna. 

All this Avas done Avithout consulting the Italiaas, and strangely enough 
they acquiesced, merely entering in the record a statement that they were 
entitled to compensations. Accordingly, a committee of Britain, France, 
and Italy Awas .set up in May, 1919 to c.vaminc the Italian claims. The 
Italians could secure neither Jibuti, Avhich the}’ sought from the French, 
nor a mandate for Togoland Avhich thc\' suggested as an altcrnatiA-e. They 
accepted the British promise of the cession of Jubaland and of frontier rec- 
tifications betAveen Libya and Egypt. From France Italy received some 
minor rectifications of the Avestern frontier of Libya, but the treaty of 
September 12, 1919, Avhereby this Avas effected, specified that it only pardy 
satisfied the provisions of the Treaty of London, which was thereby kept 
alive. 

Italian Tenit&rial Gains. As a result of the Avar, Italy had secured Italia 
Irredenta and, in fact, mthcr more than that. The Brenner frontier Avhich 
she had obtained on the plea of strategic ncccssit}’ reversed the irredentist 
problem, for it gave her 250,000 German Austrians who certainly had no 
Avish to become Italians. On her eastern border, the line of the Treaty of 
London AA'hich she had likcAvise .secured (also on strategic grounds) placed 
Avithin her borders some 750,000 Slovenes and Croats who Avould have pre- 
ferred union Avith their kinsmen in Yugoslavia. Italy’s claim to Dalmatia 
had no ethnic foundation despite the acknowledged influence of Rome and 
Venice in that region. Her colonial acquisitions were of little significance. 
It is true that Italy did not secure all that Avas promised her in the Treaty 
of London, but the unforc.scen disappearance of Austria-Hungary made 
her in some respects the nation in Europe that benefited most from the AA’ar. 
Yet it is almost no e.xaggcration to .say that this, the greatest advantage of 
all, has never been mentioned in Italy; even the signing of the Treaty of St.- 
Gcrmain Avas alloA\'ed to pass almost unnoticed. 

Italian Hesentvient. It Avas not so much that Italy did not gain all that she 
expected but the manner in Avhich this came about that rankled the Italians. 
In 1919 Italy Avas the Aveakest among the victorious poAvers and this Avas 
brought home to her in a manner that caused deep resentment. Italy’s in- 
fluence had derived in great part from her position between tAVo fairly 
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balanced groups of poA^ ers A member of the Triple Alliance, with simul- 
taneous commitments to the Entente, Italy had been in a good position to 
temporize and sell her services to the highest bidder But in 1919 the bal- 
ance had been destroyed and Italy had bttle to offer The Allies showed 
bttle understanding of this situation, they could not be expected to side 
with Italy and enforce the terms of the Treaty of London agamst the will 
of America, on whom they were all highly dependent, but they might have 
evolved a compromise by offering her compensations elsewhere An Ital- 
ian mandate m Africa or Asia would have had psychological significance 
far out of proportion to its physical value Thus arose the myth of the 
“ mutilated ” or “ lost ’ vicioiy 

Port War Discontem Italy’s losses m men and wealth were less than 
those of Great Britain or France, hut being a poor country she suffered 
proportionately more than her allies The economic pressure — and the 
powerful attraction of the Bolshevik re\olunon on the working classes of 
Europe — made for social discontent The soldiers returning home to seek 
jobs and struggle Mith the rising cost of living felt restless and disap- 
pointed The first reaction, m the elecuons of 1919, was a large increase 
in the Socialist Paru representation in Parliament and the emergence of 
the Catholic Partita PopoUre (Popular Party) Betw cen them these t\s 0 
parties controlled half the votes m the Chamber of Deputies There was 
need for strong government, not necessarily repressive, but resolute and 
knowing Its own mmd The tradition of the Italian Parbament did not 
offer much ground for hope 

Gtohtu Mimttry On June 19, i9i9theOrlandonimistr)’was overthrown 
and was succeeded by the Nitti ministry Nitti veteran liberal, was adept 
at the game of political intrigue He sought to steer a middle course, avoid- 
ing definite decisions, and managed to retain office until succeeded by 
Giolitti (June 9, 1910) Eighty years old Giohtti was the xerv incarna- 
tion of the Italian parliamentary system Whether in or out of office, he 
had dominated the political scene for decades Stronglj opposed to Italy’s 
participation m the war, his influence had suffered a setback Giolitti be- 
beved that mankind in general and Italy m particular could only pro- 
gress by gradual stages His record and bis age did not make him the 
man from whom one could expect m 1920 startling innotations In fact, 
he refused to take too seriously the unrest produced by the war and when 
in September, 1920 labor agitation reached a point where the factories were 
occupied by the workers, he was not alarmed but took the sensible view 
that the fever would w ork itself out This m fact happened, for the work- 
ers soon found that it was easier to occupy the factories than to run them 
The episode, however, had important repercussions It sharpened the 
quarrel between the two wings of the Socialist Party and an actual split 
followed at the beginning of 1921 
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Giolitti, who had avoided antagonizing the powerful Socialists in 
Parliament, thought the time was ripe to rid himself of this embarrassing 
opposition. He therefore dissolved the Chamber and in the elections 
gave support to the newly formed Fascist Party. This was good old- 
fashioned electoral tactics. To be sure, the Fascists were rather prone 
to use direct action against their enemies, but Giolitti believed that they 
would gradually be tamed by participating in the parliamentary system. 
This could have happened only if the system had continued to function 
instead of disintegrating further and if the Fascists had had a different 
philosophy. The Fascists secured only 35 seats in the new Parliament, but 
Giolitti was overthrown in June and succeeded (July 5, 1921) by Bonomi. 
The Socialists had lost some of their strength in Parliament and the opposi- 
tion to them had stiffened since the occupation of the factories — an event 
that thoroughly frightened the propertied classes. Without strong leader- 
ship in a chamber that could not produce a stable majority, Parliament be- 
came a spectacle of impotence. The weak government of Bonomi gave 
way in February, 1922 to the weaker ministry of Facta.® The Fascists be- 
came bolder. Becoming alarmed at Fascist progress, the Socialist trade 
unions resorted to their last weapon, the general strike. But the strike was 
a failure and further undermined the Socialist movement. 

The March on Rome. A situation had arisen which could not long endure. 
The middle classes had been thoroughly alarmed by the radical groups, 
who in turn had shown themselves incapable of establishing power. The 
country was weary of political strife and murderous violence. Under 
these circumstances, the Fascists made preparations to seize the govern- 
ment and their cohorts began to converge on Rome. Facta offered his 
resignation on October 27, 1922 and the next day the government decided 
to proclaim a state of siege, but the king, uncertain of the army’s attitude, 
refused to sign the proclamation. On October 29, therefore, he invited 
Benito Mussolini, leader of the Fascists, who was watching developments 
from Milan, to form a new government. 

Mussolini at the Helm. On his first appearance before Parliament as Prime 
Minister on November 16, 1922, Mussolini said: 

“ I make this appearance as a purely formal act of courtesy. ... I de- 
cided against pushing my victory too far. I could have exploited it to the 
end. I could have made this hall, dark and grey, a bivouac for my squads.” 

That such words could be spoken to the deputies is a measure of the decline 
of their influence, and one may be tempted to wonder why they were not 
dismissed without further ado. But when the Fascists came to power in 
1922 they did not have an elaborately worked out social and economic pro- 
gram. Born out of discontent with the confusion and uncertainty that 
existed after the war. Fascist ideology was fashioned largely by circum- 
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stances (Mussolini has indeed aclmowledged the inconsistencies of Fas- 
cism and even boasted about it ) This flexibility has been more of a help 
than a hindrance to the Fascist state for it has made it possible to cast off in- 
convenient ideas or personalities according to the dictates of expediency. 
With the passage of time there is a tendency to become prisoner of the en- 
acted record, but Mussolini has remained the dominant influence 
AUissobnt’s Career Born in 1883 of poor parents,* Mussolini soon dis- 
played signs of a strong personalitj The poverty and the injustices which 
he saw around him could only produce rebellion in a young man of spirit, 
a reaction which w ould find its normal channel of expression in Socialist 
agitation Taking the simplest, m fact almost the only, wav out of his 
milieu, he obtained a normal school diploma in igoi in preparation for a 
teaching career He was in Switzerland from 1902 to 1904, supporting 
himself as best he could, taking part m Socialist agitation, arrested in Lau- 
sanne, expelled from Berne, all the while completing his education, reading 
widely, and acquiring the use of foreign languages 

By 19 10, having served his term m the armj , taught school, taken part in 
labor agitation, he %v as read) to assume the editorship of the wcekl) La lotta 
di classe (The Class Straggle) published m his native province of Forli 
Mussolini's socialism was of the nailitant vanet) His outspoken opposition 
to the Tripolitan Mar earned him a prison term In 1912 he became a 
member of the executive committee of the Socialist Party and editor of the 
Avanti, the party newspaper At the beginning of the m ar he w as an iso- 
lationist, but a realization of the revolutionary possibilities of the conflict 
and the feelmg that Italy must not be a mete spectator turned him into an 
mtcrvcntiomst He resigned the editorship of the Avanti, was expelled 
from the party, and founded his own newspaper, II popolo d’ltaha, where 
he conducted, with his wonted gusto, a violent pro-AlIied campaign 
Drafted m 1915, he was wounded in 1917 and returned to newspaper 
work The chaos of the )ears 1918-1919 led him not to discouraged 
apathy, but to the conviction that the situation ought to be taken m hand 
by whatever means necessary 

Organization of the Fasci On March 23, 1919, with a handful of adher- 
erfs, Wcosst/nm iucmiiti "Aie jaspt 6 i coTn^atimento m Milan Branches 
were organized throughout Italj, but the Mibn fascio gradually assumed 
the leadership The Fascist program, in so far as such a thing existed, may 
be desenbed as a blend of Socialism and nationalism, it was violently op- 
posed to Communism, and set about to counter violence with violence 
In the uncertain atmosphere of the time the Fascists attracted a motley 
following, of young people for the most part university students and ex- 
soldiers, idealistic youths imbued wiffi patnotic fervor, petit bourgeois 
frightened by Socialist and Communist agitation, and a numerous rabble 
always ready to fish in troubled xvaters One may wonder how Mussolini, 
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long the exponent of Socialism, could suddenly become the leader of re- 
actionary forces. But the distinction was not so clear-cut as may seem; 
much of the Socialist program was retained by the Fascists and the war 
provided the nationalistic impetus. It should also be remembered that 
Mussolini is a man of action rather than of thought. Ideas have had con- 
siderable influence on him, but only as stimuli to action, not as ultimate ob- 
jects of contemplation. The possible inconsistency of numerous and 
quicldy apprehended if imperfectly digested ideas collected during the 
process of self-education never hampered his will power.’’ 

Progi-ess of Fascism. Fascism did not sweep the country. In the elections 
of 1919 Mussolini, running as an independent in Milan, was defeated and 
not a single Fascist was sent to Parliament. In jMay, 1920 the Fascists num- 
bered 30,000. In February, 1921 after the occupation of the factories, 
they were 100,000 and in the elections of that year managed to obtain 
35 seats in the Chamber. iMorc and more they stood out as the enemies of 
Communism and of the labor unions. The Fascists raided the headquar- 
ters of their opponents and destroyed their newspapers. By 1922, with the 
government reduced to impotence, Mussolini’s adherents had secured the 
support of powerful elements among the propertied classes, and power fell 
into their hands essentially because the squabbling parliamentary^ groups 
seemed incapable of making it function. As a keen student of this phe- 
nomenon observes: “ The Fascist revolution was not a revolution but only 
the potentiality of one. A government had been seized, but the State had 
yet to be conquered.” ® 

The Conquest of the State. In appearance a new ministry had been formed 
which would govern according to time-honored precedent. Even the 
membership of the Cabinet M'as not exclusively Fascist, though the Fascists 
naturally held the key posts. Since there would have been little point in 
leaving the government at the mercy of the adverse vote of the Chamber, 
it was granted wide discretionary powers. Parliament was allowed to con- 
tinue on condition that it abdicate, for the moment at least, and iMussolini 
set about to conquer the state, a task that was essentially accomplished 
within six years. 

In 1923 a new electoral law was enacted designed to insure a perma- 
nent Fascist majority. On the plea that the diversity of parties had caused 
the breakdown of government, the party’^ \vhich received the largest vote 
(provided this was at least 50 per cent of the total) would elect two-thirds 
of the deputies. There was little doubt that the Fascists would receive a 
large vote in the elections held on May' 6, 1924, for if their own numerical 
strength was not large, they' had the support of the Rightist groups, and the 
prospect of the restoration of orderly' government had a strong appeal for 
that large non-political mass which exists in every nation. Just what sup- 
port the Fascists would have commanded in a free election will never be 
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known, for by the use of threats, cajolery, lack of secrecy in the balloting, 
and kindred devices,® thej received 5,000,000 votes against 2,250,000 for 
the opposition parues The government now had at its disposal an amena- 
ble parliamentary majority 

Mterder of MatteotU But the heat and bitterness of the election found an 
echo in Parliament, where the Socialist Matteotti launched a bitter attack 
upon the government on May 30, 1924 A few days later he was mur- 
dered The sensation rocked the country murder as an instrument of gov- 
ernment was taken more seriously than accidental killings in street brawls 
The opposition left Parliament and men like Salandra, Orlando, and Gio- 
litti withdrew their support from Mussolim High ranking Fascists were 
implicated, and for a time the fate of the regime was at stake But in the 
end the episode served to strengthen Mussobms hold on the party and the 
country The opposition had been deprived of one of its best leaders, 
and once it had withdrawn seemed content to sit m solitary splendor At 
the same time, Mussohm, by his willingness to assume responsibility for the 
deeds of the party, was able to demand of it greater discipline and personal 
loyalt), and to assert control over its more lawless elements Despite his 
glorification of violence, Mussolmi has always regarded it merely as a tool 
for a purpose 

Organization of the Fascist State 11 Dtice Parliament having been tamed, 
the task remained of coordinating the other organs of the state Just as 
Parliament was allow ed to continue, so were the Crown and the constitu- 
tion retained The laws of December 24, 1925 and January 3 1, 1926 gave 
the Italian system its Fascist shape On the plea that Parliament had en- 
croached upon the prerogatives of the Crown, the Pnme Minister is now 
responsible to the king alone, he can no longer be displaced by an adverse 
parliamentary vote The Ministers are appointed and removed by the king 
upon his recommendation He alone may hold several ministerial posts 
The supremacy of the Pnme Minister is a distinctive feature of the Fascist 
system in contrast to parliamentary practice Ministerial posts have been 
frequently reshuffled Tins “ changing of the guard,” designed to give 
administrators a wide vanety of experience, is doubtless an element of vi- 
calit) of the regime so long as it is kept free of corruption At the same 
time It leads to palace intrigues and emphasizes the dependence of all on 
the will of the Duce (the leader) 

The Grand Coimcil The Head of the Government is President of the 
Grand Council (GranConstglio) of the Fascist Party Originating m 1923, 
the Council w as elevated to a state institution by the law of December 9, 
1928, amended on December 14, 1929 The Council “ coordinates and m- 
tegrates all the activities of the regime issued from the revolution of Octo- 
ber, 1922 Its secretary is the sccretaiy of the Fascist Party The 
Council rmist be constdted on all constinitional questions, but otherwise its 
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meetings are called at the discretion of the Head of the Government, who 
also controls its agenda. The Council names the Prime Minister, which 
means in effect that the issue of leadership is to be threshed out within the 
inner circle of the party. 

The Council also draws up the lists of candidates in elections. The elec- 
toral law of 1928, superseding that of 1923, provided that out of a list of 
1000 names, 400 would be selected by the Grand Council. These would 
then be submitted to the electorate with a Yes or No alternative, a 50 per 
cent vote deciding the election. In the elections of 1929 the Fascist list re- 
ceived 8,517,838 favorable against 135,773 negative votes; the record was 
improved in 1934 when the corresponding figures were 10,043,000 and 15,- 
265. In 1938 the Chamber of Deputies was abolished, its place being taken 
by a new Chamber of Fasci and Corporations. 

The Grand Council is the real seat of power, the connecting link 
between the party and the state, or rather the organ in which the two are 
merged. In a sense it amounts to a third chamber, the only one in which 
genuine debate and discussion could take place. The Senate was retained 
in its old form, having never been a source of serious opposition. It was 
also easy to fill it with Fascist sympathizers as vacancies arose. However 
this system may have differed from the pre-v'ar parliamentary setup, a 
veneer of legality was preserved. 

Conversion of the Civil Service. One of the first moves of the Mussolini 
regime was to convert the civil sendee to Fascism. A royal decree of 
December 30, 1923 reorganized the bureaucracy. It was not, of course, 
possible to install tried adherents of the paityj- in all posts at one stroke, but 
the power of dismissal for incompatibility with the general political aims 
of the government (law of 1925) sufficed to induce in civil sen’^ants if 
not enthusiastic approval at least passive acquiescence to Fascism. More- 
over, membership in the party became a requirement of new appointees. 
Control of local government M-as likewise secured by the abolition of 
elected provincial and municipal bodies. This increased centralization had 
beneficial effects — for a time at least — in a country suffering from re- 
gionalism to the extent that Italy did. 

The Fascist Pyrmiid. Ultimately, the Fascist system has to depend on 
force, as what state does not. In Italy the display, if not the use, of force 
is very much in evidence in the abundance and variety of uniforms worn 
by civil officials and military men alike. To establish the regime on a 
secure foundation, it was necessary for the Fascists not only to control 
the central organs of the state, but the very life of the nation. This was 
effected in a variety of ways. In the administrative system the Fascist 
party is supreme. Only party members may hold office. Membership 
is a badge of loyalty to the regime. In the early days, the movement 
attracted individuals of varying dependability, but later recruits were 
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Sifted carefully and some of the ongina! members were weeded out 
through successive purges Through the constitutional position of the 
Grand Council, the party m effect became an organ of state Its authority 
was centralized m 11 Duce who is at die head of a pyramid embracing 
the Directorate and the National Council, the Federal Secretaries and 
Directorates, and the local fasa The party also supplies the state militia 
(Voluntary Militia for National Security), or Black Shirts, numbering 
some 450,000, or roughly one fourth of its membership 
The Syndicates Fascism aimed at reotyanizing every aspect of national 
life Labor, in so far as it was organized before the Fascist era, was repre- 
sented by the Socialists and the Vopolart In the early daj’S, tthile the 
Fascists were fighting the trade unions, they began to organize their own 
labor unions Soon these were the only ones m existence In 1926 a 
Charter of Labor \vas promulgated which set up the present s) ndical or- 
ganization of Italy This law granted official recognition to syndicates of 
employers ot employees (trade associations and unions) which have power 
to make contracts Strikes and lockouts were forbidden, labor differ- 
ences have to be settled directly or arbitrated between employers and em- 
ployees The labor contracts, moreover, arc binding on aU persons within 
the occupational or territorial jurisdiction of the syndicates This system, 
firmly centrabzed in the hands of the state which must approve of the syn- 
dical officers makes it possible to readjust wages with ease and to spread 
employment, it has given labor a certam protection but has proved quite 
satisfactory to the employers 

The Corporations The syndicates arc not concerned with matters of eco- 
nomic policy, which fall to the corporations A Ministry of Corporations 
was created in 1926 but the National Council of Corporations was not in- 
augurated until 1930, and the corporations themselves did not come into 
existence before 1934 There were ulumately twenty two corporations 
through which the state regulates the entire economic life of the nation 
Thus, m theory at least, this activity, instead of being allowed to find its 
own equiUbiium, could be coordinated by a central planning board This 
was in part the Fascist answer to the problems created by the limitations of 
capitalist economy, it also aimed at creating the utmost productivity 
The Fascist regime endeavored to develop the physical resources of the 
country, with a view to increasing Italy’s wealth and making it independent 
of the outside world Considerable progress was made along many lines, 
the exploitation of mineral resources was intensified, most successful per- 
haps has been the development of water power “ Fascism, glonfying the 
peasant, has encouraged land reclamaaon and improved methods of culti- 
vation The regime boasted of the newly founded communities in the 
reclaimed Pontine marshes and of the “ battle of wheat " designed to make 
Italy self sustaimng in this staple « The program for self sufficiency 
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(autarchy) received an added impetus from the application of sanctions 
by the powers during the Ethiopian War. Italy, however, of all major 
countries, is least in a position to attain this goal. 

AgrimJture. Unlike Hungary, Rumania, and the Ukraine, Italy has no 
rich tracts of black alluvial soils. Numerous swamps were drained under 
the government’s reclamation plan, and the people were taught to improve 
the soil. At the present time, the northern region is the most intensely and 
efficiently cultivated part of the country; modern methods of farming are 
being introduced among central and southern farmers, while, at the same 
time, the government continues its policy of dividing landholdings into 
small farmer-owner units in order to further its program of nationwide 
“intensive farming.” According to the 1937 statistics, 48.2 per cent of 
Italy’s working population was engaged in agriculture. Owing, however, 
to the shortage of land, her most vital crop — wheat — was not produced 
in sufficient quantities. In fact, despite the drive for autarchy in agricul- 
ture, there was still a deficit of 1 5 per cent in the production of foodstuffs. 
To meet this condition, the government had, during the past decade, made 
great strides towards converting the Italian farmers to intensive rather than 
extensive methods of cultivation. The chief crops arc wheat, oats, beans, 
potatoes, and semi-tropical fruits. Stock raising and dairying are also 
important. 

By 1938, approximately 1 1,682,935 acres of swamp- and grasslands had 
been integrally reclaimed or were in the process of being reclaimed. New 
rural centers had been built, such as Littoria, Sabaudia, Pontinia, Aprilia, 
and Pomezia, and 60,000 persons had been established in modern farm units 
on the newly reclaimed soil. Elaborate land reclamation projects were 
also conducted in the colonics, notably in Libya and Italian East Africa. 

Almost one-quarter of the total area of Italy is forest; however, due 
to the shortage of land, Italy is dependent upon foreign markets for its 
lumber. With the development of Ethiopia, it was expected that this 
deficiency would be somcvffiat overcome. Subsoil deposits have always 
been regarded as a negligible factor in the economic resources of the na- 
tion, but a program of intense government research greatly increased the 
output of old mines and quarries. 

Industry. Without petroleum, iron, and coal, Italian industry is severely 
handicapped. (More than 95 per cent of Italy’s coal is imported.) While 
the north is by far the greatest industrial region, large industries have been 
recently introduced in the vicinity of Rome and Naples. The ironworks 
at Term', the chemical factories near Naples, the railroad shops near Foggia, 
and numerous other industrial activities arc now absorbing a great part of 
central and southern Italy’s cxdess labor. But it is important to remember 
that Italian industry depends on \importcd raw materials, thereby causing 
a drain on the financial resources of the nation. Despite the increased 
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mineral output in recent years, Italy’s imports of metals has risen as in- 
dustrial activities — particularly armaments and airplane manufactures — 
have increased 

Foreign Trade Italian imports are normally about a billion dollars a year, 
exports about $750,000,000 Italy imports 25 to 35 per cent of its wheat, 
mostly hard wheat for macarom, but exports ncc Olive oil is exported 
sparingly, citrus fruits m very large quantities Leather gloves, straw hats, 
and embroidered silk shawls constitute important exports, while machinery, 
cotton, and jute are imported Italy s large foreign trade deficits are, in 
peacetime, partially offset by tourist traffic and remittances by Italians 
dwelling overseas (10 million Itahans live abroad, mostly m the Americas). 
Germany was Italy’s principal customer, then followed, at a great distance, 
the United States, Britain, and Switzerland 

The Drive for Autarchy According to the Fascists, “ self sufficiency 
means the uninterrupted mobilization of aU the country’s energies and 
resources, overlooked and neglected in the past and all capable of being 
embodied immediately or at least within the space of a very few j cars, in 
the cycle of economic production This creation of wealth will have 
a beneficial effect on Italy’s foreign trade It is merely a matter of 
shifting the bases of trade m such a manner as to permit complete Italian 
autonomy m policy, an autonomy which could not be realized without a 
corresponding economic autonomy This coordination of efforts will 
undoubtedly lead eventually to new mutual interests between Italy and the 
other nations ”'* 

In line with this reasoning, the Supreme Autarchy Commission pro- 
moted a campaign based on the following program (1) a nationwide in- 
crease in acreage by means of rcclamaaon and tilling of lands previously 
unused, (2) an increase in yield through the mtroduction of modem 
scientific methods, (3) exploitation of industries hitherto not developed 
or abandoned because the product was unprofitable, or inferior to foreign 
production, (4) production of substitutes when raw materials are lackmg 
Special impetus was given to the numng industry the government en- 
deavored to exploit low-yield ores m order to conserve foreign exchange 
"A -xviVi Vi ‘It. Vttp TTimes ^-cmcViuratig xTi ca^ oi emergency tfiorts were 
also made to develop synthetic rubber, fibers, cellulose, and textiles 
Education In order to remold the very soul of the nation it was necessary 
to inculcate the appropriate beliefs into the younger generation ItaLan 
youth passing in succession through the Fascist Wolf Cubs (ages 6 to 8), 
thcBalilla (8to I4),andthei4vimgwjrrfi«i (i4to 18), is carefully coached 
m the creed of Credere, Obedtre, Combattere (to believe, to obey, to 
fight) The school system became a medium for mculcating Fascist 
doctrines School teachers must be party members, schoolbooks are pre- 
pared or approved by the state Conflict with the Church was avoided by 
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making religious education part of the curriculum. The peculiar blend of 
democracy (in the social rather than political sense) and authoritarianism 
that went into the making of Fascism was not at odds with Catholic views. 
But here, as in the Latcran Treaty of 1929 (discussed in the next chapter), 
the Church surrendered primacy to the state. As Giuseppe Prezzolini has 
said: “ Only through Fascist policy was the Church able to show its num- 
bers and its moral force. It is a lay and political movement which has 
enabled Catholicism to exercise its function in Italy; not Catholicism’s own 
forces.” 

In 1932 members of the teaching profession were required to take an 
oath of allegiance to the party. Those who objected lost their positions. 
In 1938 anti-Semitic laws were enacted. In view of the infinitesimal num- 
ber of Jews in the country, the effect of the racial laws on the life of the 
nation was negligible save in the universities, where Italy has lost some of 
her greatest scholars and scientists. The press, too, is rigidly controlled; 
indeed it too has become an organ of state. 

Cultural Development. The variety of uncoordinated ideas out of which 
Fascist doctrine has been woven makes it impossible to speak of a Fascist 
art or literature as such. Ncveithclcss certain tendencies have been em- 
phasized in the Fascist era. An effort was made to revive the glories of 
Rome — the Rome of the Caesars rather than that of the Popes — in order 
to strengthen national unity and overcome the inferiority complex from 
which modern Italy has suffered. In a country with so rich a cultural her- 
itage there was naturally no dearth of material for such an endeavor. The 
‘unearthing and preservation of the relics of ancient Rome have been pur- 
sued Avith a vigor tainted with artistic ruthlessness. 

It is characteristic of dictatorial regimes to indulge in grandiose public 
works. Fascist Italy witnc.sscd an ambitious building program which gave 
.splendid opportunities for the exercise of native architectural talent. The 
new buildings have been inspired to a considerable extent by the modern 
trend toward utilitarian simplicity rather than by slavish imitation of classi- 
cal models. There is a tendency to eschew the more extreme forms, which 
have been popular in northern countries. 

There was no great burst of creative endeavor in the plastic arts in 
Italy after the war. Futurism, an Italian creation, dated from about 1909. 
Futurism, an iconoclastic movement, had roots in politics, in social condi- 
tions, and in the impact of mechanical development upon modern life; it 
extolled the “ esthetic ” qualities of the machine in contrast to older stand- 
ard.s. With other recent artistic movements it had in common a tendency 
to make up in loudness of assertion what it lacked in consistency of ideas. 
As a distinct movement it was .short-lived though not without influence. 
It is too early to discern the effects of Fascism on the cultural life of the 
country. To some extent the arts can be removed from politics. If an 
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official state doctnne offers little inspiration to thought, there has been con- 
siderable freedom of discussion among the loyal elite 
Literattere There Avas a Futunst movement in poetry, led by F T Mari- 
netti (1878- ), author of Mi^arLa the Futurtrt and King 'Bovthmce 

Marinetti became an adherent of Fascism, as did the fiery Gabriele d An- 
nunao (1863-1938), Italy’s greatest poet and novelist in his heyday Al- 
though a national hero after his capture of Fiumc, d Annunzio was denied 
a spectacular role in Fascist Italy The decadent tendency of his art 
made him a figure out of the past rather than a symbol of the regenerated 
Italy of Mussolini s day Italy s greatest contemporary philosopher, Bene- 
detto Croce (1866- ) also seemed out of harmony with the Fascist 

era But the magnitude of his reputation made it possible for him to 
pursue his labors relatively undisturbed, after some early unpleasant in- 
cidents Croce has continued to issue important historical and philosophi- 
cal treatises down to the present day, and he ^mbolizcs the loftiest ideals 
of the Itahan spirit 

The most prominent names in literature belong for the most part to 
an earlier generation Luigi Pirandello (1867-1936) Avas the most famous 
of Italian playwnghts Except in a superficial way, his work did not re- 
flect Italian culture but the culture of post-war Europe Avith its ideological 
confusion and troubled soul Hts dramas, such as Rigfcr You Ate If You 
Think You Are and Six Chinacters m Search of an Author, expound the 
theme that universal truth is unknowable to man, that, in short, right you 
arc if you think you ace This thesis, elaborated with infinite patience and 
dramatic skill, senes as the basis of Pirandello’s most effective plays 
Grazia Delcdda (1872- ), a Sardinian Avas aAvarded the Nobel Prize 

m 1926 for the romantic novels and stones of her native isle 

Gugliclmo Ferrero (1872- ) k the best knoAvn of contemporary 

Italian historians His Greatness and Decline of Rome (1907-1909) em- 
phasized parallels AAith modem Italian development and served Musso- 
lims purpose of aAvakemng the Italian people to their great heritage 
The Story of Christ (1921) by Giovanni Papini (1881- ) is the most 

popular Avork of a man Avho wrote a famous aumbiQgcapb.y arid. cematV.- 
able cnucal essays One of the leading Itahan critics is G A Borgese 
(188:- ) now an exile in the Umted States 

Music The renaissance of Italian music which was well advanced by 
1914 continued after the Avar Opera was no longer an overAvhelming 
interest and leading composers turned to instrumental music 

The outstanding contemporary Italian composers have followed more 
conservative lines of development than their northern brethren Ottonno 
Respighi (1879- ) attained an mternational reputation for two sym- 

phomc poems, The Fountains of Rome and The Pines of Rome The 
important works of Francesco Malipicro (1882- ) include modernist 
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pieces for the stage and orchestra. Ildebrando Pizetti (1880- ) has 

combined in his instrumental music classic forms with the modern idiom, 
while his pupil Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco ( 1 895- ) in a similar man- 

ner has tried to harmonize old vocal forms with the modern idiom. 
Alfredo Casella (1883- ) has written a great deal of orchestral 

and piano music, some of it intensely national, in a free harmonic vein. 
With Malipiero, Casella stands among the advance guard of Italian com- 
posers. 

Giacomo Puccini (1858-1924), the greatest Italian operatic composer 
after Verdi, survived the war by six years. His last works, Gianni 
Schicchi (1918) and Tnrandot (first performance, 1926), reveal no per- 
ceptible falling off in his genius. Pietro Mascagni (1863- ), composer 

of Cavalleria rusticana, and Italo Montemezzi (1875- ), whose fame 

rests on The Love of Three Kings, have produced no works since the war 
to rank with these masterpieces. The last opera, N crone, of Arrigo Boito 
(1842-1918) was performed posthumously in 1924 in Alilan. The La 
Scala Opera of this city was one of the premier operatic organizations of 
the world. 

Foreign Policy. The nationalistic basis of Fascism has naturally mani- 
fested itself in Italy’s relations with the outside world. When the Fascists 
came to power, their first task was to re-establish internal order. Hence 
they pursued, in general, a moderate foreign policy, although the outside 
world watched Italy with certain misgivings. 

Fimne. In January'’, 1924 the Free State of Fiume M^as annexed to Italy 
while Yugoslavia secured Porto Baros and harbor facilities in Fiume. A 
Pact of Friendship and Collaboration between the two nations went into 
effect at the same time. 

The Corf 71 Incideiit. The Giolitti government recognized the independ- 
ence of Albania, retaining only the islet of Saseno at the entrance of the 
Bay of Valona. In November, 1921 the powers (Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan) signed a declaration affirming Italy’s special interests in 
Albania, whose boundaries were established by the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors. The determination of the Albanian-Greek boundary was entrusted 
to an international commission. While pursuing its labors, General Tellini, 
head of the commission, and three of his Italian colleagues, were murdered 
on August 27, 1923 in the neighborhood of Janina. Mussolini’s reaction 
was immediate: despite a submissive Greek reply to his sharp ultimatum, 
the Italians occupied Corfu after having bombarded it. The Greeks 
turned to the League of Nations and also agreed in advance to accept 
the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors. This body accepted a 
proposal which emanated informally from the Council of the League: the 
Italians consented to evacuate Corfu upon payment of 50,000,000 lire. 
This first test of the League as peacemaker did not augur well for its 
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future, as the case was settled essentially among the Great Powers who 
yielded to Italian threats 

Asm Mmor and Ajnca In accordance with her post war policy of re- 
trenchment, Italy began to withdraw from Asia Minor in 192 1, and a year 
later came to terms with Nationalist Turkey InAugust, 1923 theTreaty 
of Lausanne gave formal recognition to the new Turkey Italy finally 
secured title to the Dodecanese islands and Rhodes m addition to the islet 
of Castelrosso These Italian gams, although not unexpected, contributed 
to Turkey’s suspicion of Italy s motives even though a pact was signed be- 
tween the two countries in 1928 

The promised colonial cessions of 1919 were slow in materializing 
France, we have seen, had agreed in 1919 to rectifications of the western 
frontier of Libya The agreement was ratified by the French Parliament 
in 1922, Italy msistmg again that the question of adequate compensations 
under Article 13 of the Treaty of London of 1915 remain open The 
eastern frontier with Egypt was finally established by a treaty w ith that 
country m December, 1925, and the cession of Jubaland, which had been 
held in abeyance by the British attempt to link the issue with that of the 
Dodecanese, was finally effected by a treaty of June, 1924 
Laying the Basis for Expansion The next decade may be described as 
a period during which the Fascist Party, having firmly established its hold 
upon the country, used its increased power to extend Italian influence m 
international councils and lay the foundations for imperialist expansion 

This period has often been described, with a measure of accuracy, as 
that of French domination of the continent Such a situation was not to 
Italy’s liking Italy sought to extricate herself from the position of a poor 
relation by reverting to the time-honored tradition of the balance of power 
At first she sought to extend her power among the Balkan and Danubian 
states 

Alliances and Tacts After the liquidation of the Corfu incident, 
Italian relations with the Greeks improved, and in 1928 Italy signed a 
pact With them Italo-Yugoslav relaoons remained difficult for the most 
part The Belgrade gotemment might have been more accommodating, 
had It not been for the strong anti Italian bias of the Slovenes and Croats 
The convention relative to Flume, Zara, and Dalmatia, drawn up m 1925, 
was not ratified m Belgrade until 1928, and that during the absence of the 
Croat deputies Even so, this was the signal for anti Italian riots Albania 
was an added source of friction Ahmed Zogu, conspiring in Belgrade, 
seized power in Albania m 1925, but the following year Italy managed to 
establish a virtual protectorate over the country Relations were not 
improved by the assistance which Italy was suspected of givmg to the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organization whose activities exacerbated 
\ ugoslat Bulgarian relations *• In April, 1927 Italy signed a Treaty of 
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Amity and Arbitration with Hungary. Yugoslavia, fearful of encircle- 
ment, ratified in November, 1927 a Treaty of Alliance with France. 
Within a few days Italy and Albania announced a military alliance.^® 
Fra 72 co-Jtalian Relatio 7 ts. Friction with France, manifesting itself in rivalry 
in central and southeasten Europe, was kept alive by various causes. There 
was an understandable antipathy between the two contrasting regimes, 
especially as the Fascists made no secret of their contempt for “ decadent ” 
democratic institutions and the “ rotten body of liberty.” France, tradi- 
tionally a haven for political refugees and by far the strongest foreign 
intellectual influence in Italy, became the headquarters of anti-Fascist 
agitation and plotting. Naval rivalry, especially in the Mediterranean, It- 
aly’s mare iiostrwn (our sea), proved a difficult question. At the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921, France was induced to accept parity with 
Italy in capital ships, but made it clear that this had no relation to other 
categories, yet in subsequent discussions Italy persistently endeavored 
to extend the precedent. The result was much unpleasant bickering. 
There was some relaxation of tension between Italy and France in 1928 
but the improvement was short-lived. A recrudescence of the naval dis- 
pute prompted Mussolini to make a series of bellicose anti-French speeches 
in 1930. “ Words are very fine things; but rifles, machine guns, warships, 
aeroplanes, and cannon are still finer things,” said Mussolini. “ They are 
finer. Blackshirts, because right unaccompanied by might is an empty word. 
Fascist Italy, powerfully armed, will offer her two simple alternatives: 
a precious friendship or an adamantine hostility.” 

Ge 7 i 77 an-ltalian Relatio 7 is. Germany and Italy were at odds over the 
Austrian Tyrol, The Fascist regime has pursued a policy of repression 
and denationalization in that region, but despite this fact a Treaty of 
Conciliation and Arbitration was signed in December, 1926 between Italy 
and Germany. In general Italy, failing to displace French influence in 
central Europe, turned increasingly to revisionism. Yet in 1931 the issue 
of a German-Austrian customs union found Italy in opposition to 
Germany. 

Mussolini’s reaction to the advent of the Hitler regime was the pro- 
posal of a Four Power Pact between Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy, predicated on a frank recognition of the fact that the four powers 
would assume responsibility for the maintenance of peace in Europe. 
Russia was to be excluded. This was the very antithesis of the ideas repre- 
sented by the League of Nations and was open to obvious and serious 
criticisms. However, considering the ineffectiveness of the League and 
the possibility of bringing Germany into orderly cooperation with the 
other powers, Mussolini’s proposal revealed qualities of statesmanship. 
Whether the scheme would have served to preserve the peace or accelerate 
German expansion must remain a matter for speculation. In any case the 
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plan, though enacted, had tun mto such a storm of protest and had been 
so emasculated m an attempt to allay Aese protests, that it lost all sig- 
nificance 

Itdo-Austrim Kehttons After the bloody suppression of the Austrian 
Socialists m February, 1934 the Dollfuss government became thoroughly 
dependent on Italy for its existence In the face of German aggressiveness, 
Italy increased her hold upon Austria and Hungary when the Rome Proto- 
cols were signed in March Undaunted, Nazi agitation in Austria went on 
apace and on July 25, 1934 Qiancellor Dollfuss was murdered When the 
plot to seize the government miscarried, the Austrian Nazis were promptly 
repudiated by Germany, the appearance of Italian troops on the Brenner 
being a strong incitement toward this gesture 

Both Italy and Hungary were implicated in the assassination of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia m October, 1934 having given shelter, if not en- 
couragement, to Croat terrorist organizations But the danger of interna- 
tional complications was avoided when Hungary was induced to accept a 
mild censure at the hands of the League while, by common consent, Italy 
was Ignored 

The Franco’Ualtim Agreement of J93S The accession to power of the 
Naas m Germany caused the other powers to take stock of their position 
The revival of Germany was potentiaOy as threatening to Italy as to France, 
hence ic furnished a good occasion for these countries to mend their quar- 
rel Laval went to Rome and on January 7, 1935 ® Franco-ltahan agree- 
ment was announced Cooperauon in maintaining the independence of 
Austria was an obvious common interest As a settlement of her long- 
standing claims under the Treaty of London, Italy received a strip of des- 
ert along the southeastern border of Libya, a small corner of French So- 
maldand, and 2500 shares in the Jibuti Addis Ababa railway The disputed 
status of Italians m Tunisia was also clarified Italy was satisfied with such 
small concessions because of an agreement concerning Ethiopia contained 
in Laval s secret letter of denstement, interpreted by himself to mean eco- 
nomic disinterestedness on the part of France in favor of Italy, but m Italy 
to mean an unrestricted free Iwnd 

Dispute 'With Ethiopia This attempted liquidation of the Franco Italian 
dispute laid the foundation of a new and more bitter controversy For 
Mussolim had made up his mmd to seize Ethiopia, the only remaining part 
of Afnca not controlled by the European powers Unhampered by fine 
scruples of legality and encouraged by the precedent of Manchulcuo, he 
Mas Willing to undertake the risks of this adventure ** Failing to goad 
Abyssinia mto aggressive action, Mussolmi used a boundary dispute with 
Italian Somaliland as a pretext for aggression On December 5, 1934 oc- 
curred the Walwal incident ** and Italy proceeded with her military prep- 
arations ^ * 
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Mussolini demanded reparation from Ethiopia but refused to arbitrate. 
The subject of Ethiopia does not seem to have been mentioned at the Stresa 
conference of April, 1935, called in response to Germany’s re-establishment 
of conscription. The so-called Stresa front proved a frail edifice which 
the Anglo-German Naval Treaty of June did not help to bolster. 
Conquest of Ethiopia. The Italian invasion of Ethiopia began on October 
3, 1935 and, after Italy had been declared guilty of aggression by the 
League, limited sanctions were imposed in November. Britain and France 
were determined not to push sanctions to the point of war, and Laval 
in particular used delaying tactics which earned his country little 
gratitude in Italy. The net effect of sanctions was to solidify Italian opin- 
ion behind Mussolini’s campaign without effectively hampering his mili- 
tary efforts, which came to a successful conclusion in May, 1936. 

The Ro7}te-BerUn Axis and the Spanish Wa)\ Taking advantage of the rift 
in the Stresa front, Germany remilitarized the Rhineland in March, 1936. 
The two dictators found themselves drawn to each other, not so much by 
mutual sympathy, as by a realization of the advantages that each found he 
could reap from the actions of the other. This collaboration became in- 
creasingly close after the Austro-German agreement of July, concluded 
with Mussolini’s blessing. 

In July also, broke out the Spanish Civil War. On the plea that they 
could not tolerate the existence of a “ Red ” government in Spain, Italy and 
Germany intervened actively in that country and gave General Franco 
sufficient help to destroy the Republic. 

Taking advantage of the general confusion. Hitler proceeded at last to 
annex Austria in March, 1938. There was little left for Mussolini but to 
acquiesce as gracefully as he could in the overthrow of the cardinal princi- 
ple of Italian foreign policy. 

The British government considered that the appearance of German 
troops on the Brenner would be an opportune time to detach Italy from 
the Axis. In April an Anglo-Italian agreement was concluded, which was 
predicated, however, on a quick termination of the Spanish war. This cal- 
culation proved wrong and Italy, deeply committed in Spain, had no choice 
but to aid Franco until he achieved victory, even if that meant continued 
estrangement from Britain. 

The Munich crisis in September, 1938 was another German triumph. 
Italy did not want war and Mussolini indeed exerted himself to preserve 
peace, albeit on Germany’s terms. In November an anti-French campaign 
was launched with a cry for Tunisia, Corsica, and Nice, and on December 
17 the Laval-Mussolini agreement was formally repudiated.-- 
Eveirts of ipsp-i P40. On Alarch 15, 1939 the Germans appeared in Prague; 
Mussolini again approved. Shortly afterward II Duce bestowed another 
crown, that of Albania, upon King Victor Emmanuel. When a new crisis 
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“ arose ” m the summer over German relations with Poland, Mussolmi 
again sought to preserve the peace on Germany's terms But the “ long 
armistice ” came to an end and the Second World War broke out Italy re- 
mained neutral, declaring henelf in a state of non bclhgerency and later 
pre-belligerency Finally on June to, 1940, when France was virtually 
defeated, Italy jomed her ally Jost before the signing of the Franco- 
Itahan armistice her armies opened their campaign and advanced a few 
miles within French territory A Franco-Itahan armistice \v as concluded 
on June 24, 1940 

Where does Italy stand todaj ’ Down to 1935 she followed a moderate 
policy of which she retained full control She then proceeded to unleash 
certain forces which have m turn controlled her actions The war to date 
has been a series of German successes, but it is not finished In the event 
of German failure, unlikely as that seems at the moment, it would be very 
difficult, though perhaps not altogether impossible, for Italy to extneate 
henelf In the opposite case, the prospect will be open to her of vast ac- 
quismons But however alluring these may be, the balance in Europe 
would again be destro) ed, and if she found Franco-Bntish dominance bur- 
densome she may has e occasion to test how much more effective German 
control can be German expansion has dealt a severe blow to her influence 
m central Europe, and for some time she has merely been following m the 
wake of Germany, she might easily find herself reduced to the status of 
Germany’s first protectorate Her plea would be that it is British and 
French policy which have driven her mio this posmon There is no de- 
nying the sho'rc-sightedness of these powers in failing to understand an es- 
sentially psychological grievance The argument is someumes presented 
that Europe is going through the birth-pangs of a new order, a painful 
process involving the inevitable destruction of the old Perhaps Whether 
a brave new world is being made out of the destruction of painstakingly 
acquired physical and moral values time alone can tell So far, of the de- 
struction alone we can be certain In the causing of it, as well as in the 
creation of the new order, whatever it is to be, no one will deny Italy an ap- 
propriate share 
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1 Italy did not declare war on Germany until a year later. 

2 This line, which came to be known as the “American” or “Wilson” line, 
ran roughly along the middle of Istria. It represented a compromise betsveen ethnic 
and strategic considerations. 

s According to the census of 1910, the city proper had 22,488 Italians and 13,351 
Slavs. If the suburb of Susak, physically but not legally a part of Fiume, were in- 
cluded, the corresponding figures would be 23,988 and 24,351. The surrounding 
country is solidly Slav. 

* This agreement of St. Jean de Maurienne was never ratified by Russia, a fact 
which Great Britain and France later claimed rendered it invalid. 

® For sketches of some of the leading Italian personalities of the time, see Carlo 
Sforza, 'Makers of Modern Europe, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1930. 

® Much has been written about Mussolini, most of it exaggerated praise or den- 
igration. A deliberate attempt has been made in Italy to create a myth and to sup- 
press evidence relating to the earlier part of his career. What may be termed an 
“ official ” biography is that by Signora Sarfatti. 
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The production of wheat increased from an annual average of 60,700,000 quin- 
tals for the period 1926-1930 to 72,760,000 quintals in 1931-1935. The gain is due to 
a greater yield rather than to an increase in acreage, and Italy is still dependent on 
imports for her average annual consumption of 80,000,000 quintals. For contrasting 
views of the program of land reclamation, see Giuseppe Tassinari, Ten Years of 
Integral Land Reclamation under the Mussolini Act, Faenza: Lega, 1939, and Gaetano 
Salvemini, “ Can Italy Live at Home? ”, Foreign Affairs, January, 1936. 

1® Italy Today, New York: Italian Library of Information. 

Membership in these organizations is voluntary but social pressures and the 
accruing advantages are strong inducements to join. About 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation in the age groups involved are members. 

Giuseppe Prezzolini, La cultura italiana, Milan: “Corbaccio,” 1930, pp. 129-130. 

In 1928 Italy refused to join Great Britain and France in urging Bulgaria to 
suppress the Comitadji. 

It was denied in Italy that the two events had any connection. Other friend- 
ship treaties were signed by Italy with Czechoslovakia in 1924, with Spain in 1926. In 
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1917 Italy recognized Romania’s annexation of Bessarabu, mainly to counteract the 
effect of similar French action 

*» The Anglo Franco Italian tnpamte aereement of 19015 guaranteeing the integ- 
rity of Ethiopia was still m force In i9a3 Ethiopia had become, with Italy s ^pport, a 
member of the League An Italo British attcm^ at laying out spheres of influence in 
1925 had been blocked by French and Ethiopian mtcrvcnaon at Geneva Finally, in 

1918 a Treaty of Conciliation and Arbitrauon had been signed benveen Italy and 

Walwal was said to be saw iral^ outside of Italian Somaliland, but the 
district had been occupied by the Italians since 1930, tiiough without Ethiopian assent. 

2* See Vera Micheles Dean Italy s African Qaims against France,” Foreign 
Policy Reports, June 1, 1939, Rene Albrecht Came ‘The Present Significance of the 
Trea^ of London of 1915” Polmeel Science Qtiarterly, S^tcmber, 1939, LIV, 
Robert Gale Woolbert, 'Italy’s Role m the European Conflict," Foreign Policy 
Reports, May i, 1940 
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Chapter XIV 


The Papacy in Post-War Europe 

The Pontificate of Benedict XV, 1914-1922 

The ti\o decades since the end of the First World War have been a 
pecvJiarlj trying epoch for the Roman Catholic Church. It has been a pe- 
riod of both gams and losses in political power and prestige along the vari- 
ous fronts of the Church’s far flung activities But for a definitive judg- 
ment as to ultimate gam or loss we shall have to wait Meanwhile we must 
content ourselves with a bare chronicle of political and diplomatic activity, 
dightmg questions of a purely doctrinal or ecclesiastical nature unless they 
have discernible political repercussions The universality of the Church 
and the multiple and comprehensive interrelation of its dogma and activities 
may make such a distmction seem arbitrary, but it is hoped that the attempt 
IS at least justifiable 

Benedict XV War and Peace When the war broke out m 1914 Pius X 
was in his eightieth year Its coming was a severe Wow to him, and he is 
reported to have refused to bless Austrian arms, saying “ 1 bless only 
peace " Pms died on August ao, 1914,' and was succeeded by Giacomo 
della Chiesa who took the name of Benedict XV Hts was the difficult 
task of guiding the Papacy through the stormy years of the war — a w ar 
w hich saw millions of the faithful pitted against one another, each side 
calling for the Pope’s support and sharply suspicious of his neutrality 

When Italy joined the Allies m the spring of 191 J, arrangements were 
made by the Italian government to permit free communication between the 
hierarchy m Germany and Austria Benedict endeavored scrupulously 
not to take sides, and perhaps the best proof of his neutrality is the fact 
that his appeal for peace of August i, 1917, addressed to all belligerents, 
setting forth principles of justice, moral right, diminution of armaments, 
and arbitration of international disputes, was rejected by the warring gov- 
ernments, although the plea found considerable popular support m all 
countries Neither side was willing to talk of “ peace without victory ” at 
that stage of hostilities * The papal proposal was particularly unpleasant 
to the Italian government and Baron Sonnmo, the Foreign Minister, went 
so far as to declare m Parhament that the peace move was inspired by the 
Central Powers The maintenance of neutrality was not easy, for the Holy 
See was a part of the city of Rome In neutral minds, however, the Papacy 
gamed prestige from a courageous and difficult, if futile, stand 
This chapter by S Harrison Thomson, Professor of History, University of Colorado 
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Post-War Reaction. With the coming of peace a revulsion against war 
made itself felt among all classes in every state in Europe. In Catholic 
countries the Papacy helped in the gigantic task of reconstruction. But 
in some countries it naturally lost ground as the regimes it had supported 
crumbled and new governments antagonistic to the Church took their 
place. 

Italy. In 1870 Pope Pius IX refused to recognize the rights of the newly 
formed Italian state in Rome, and in protest became a voluntary prisoner 
in the Vatican. His recommendation to Italian Catholics of abstention 
from political life (announced in 1868) became a virtual prohibition in 
1 885. But Benedict XV began, during the war, to encourage the participa- 
tion of Catholics in Italian politics. In November, 1919 he expressly with- 
drew the 1 868 decree — Non expedit — and Catholicism once more became 
a political force in Italy. Don Luigi Sturzo, a Sicilian priest of rare mag- 
netism and political ability, formed the Italian Popular Party (PartitoPopo- 
lare Italiano) on January 20, 1919. It secured 98 seats in the 1919-1920 
Parliament, becoming the second largest party in the nation. Sturzo’s 
movement made the strongest appeal to the peasant and laboring classes. 
Some bloody clashes occurred between the Popular Party and the Fascists. 
The popolari were accused of espousing Bolshevism, but, all the evidence 
indicates that the charge was fantastic. The coming of the Fascist regime 
doomed the Popular Party, which was liquidated along with other non- 
Fascist political groups. 

France. With the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine, strongly Catholic 
provinces, the French government wanted to replace the German bishops 
of Metz and Strasbourg with French prelates. This request was granted 
by the Pope. Soon afterward diplomatic representatives were exchanged 
between France and the Vatican. Normal diplomatic relations, broken 
off in 1905, were resumed in May, 1921. It is significant that this move 
provoked lively discussion in the Italian press, and a realistic settlement of 
the so-called “ Roman Question ” was widely demanded. The anomaly 
of Italy’s non-recognition of the juridical actuality of the Papacy, which 
other great powers saw fit to recognize, was not lost on the Italian public. 
The Action Frangaise. The French political party Action Frangaise had 
a predominantly Catholic membership. It grew in numbers and influence 
in the early post-war years, but its extreme nationalism was not regarded 
favorably by the Papacy. 

Gennany. The position of the Catholic Church in Germany immediately 
after the war was, if anything, less comfortable than it had been in Im- 
perial days. With complete separation of church and state, and confes- 
sional and educational freedom assured under the Weimar constitution, the 
Church in Germany began to regain in some measure the confidence of the 
masses. Berlin and the Vatican exchanged diplomatic representatives in 
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1910, and negotiations were begun for a concordat The German repre- 
sentation in the College of Cardinals was restored to its pre-war propor- 
tions by the elevation to the cardmalate of two archbishops, Faulhaber and 
Schulte Thus the end of Benedict’s pontificate found relations beuveen 
the Reich and the Papacy restored and its German rebgious, educational, 
and social missions in a flounshmg state * 

Aiijtria Hungary and the Succemon Sfirtcy War between Italy, the seat 
of the Papacy, and Austria, the traditional bulwark of the faith, was prob- 
ably the greatest source of embarrassment to Benedict XV in the years of 
the conflict Emperor Charles’ response to Benedict s peace proposal of 
August I, 1917 was the most sympathetic of all the replies that were re- 
ceived The last thing the Papacy would have desired, disruption of the 
Hapsburg Empire, came to pass m October and November, 1918 The 
task of papal diplomacy m the Danube Basin thereafter became immensely 
more difficult, for over a territory which had previously been under one 
government devoted to the Vatican, six governments now ruled, and the 
loyalty of none of them was evex assured Political upsets might make pa- 
pi policies unpopular overnight 

Atistrta The republic of Austria was predominantly Catholic m popula- 
tion, but anti clericalism and Socialism were vocal Some “ incidents ” oc- 
curred before normal diplomatic relations were re established early in 
1920 On January 24, 192 1 the Pope made an appeal to the Allied Powers 
to consider Austria’s dire need and lend her a helping hand No immediate 
tangible result followed, but Benedict had at least made an honest and elo- 
quent effort * 

Hmgary Though Catholicism was not so strong m Hungary as in Aus- 
tria, the Church was sufficiently powerful to be the object of confiscatory 
legislation and sporadic persecution under the communistic regime of 
Bela Kun in 1919 When the conservative reaction set in, however, the 
Papacy's presage was re-established Diplomatic representatives were ex- 
changed (July-October, 1920) The Papacy obviously favored the resto- 
ranon of Charles, but was careful to avoid overt support of his 192 1 Putsch 
All anu Catholic elements m the Danubian region were on the alert to pre- 
vent the restoration of the Hapsburgs and were correspondingly relieved 
when the Putsch failed For some time thereafter relations bctu een re- 
publican and nationalistic parties and the Papacy became cool 
Czechoslovakia The republic of Czechoslovakia was the scene of the most 
consistent and determined opposioon to papal political aims The Czechs 
identified the Church with the oppressive HapSburgs The Czech popu- 
lation was predominantly Roman Catholic, but the Czech Protestant groups 
(Hussite, Lutheran and Reformed), were articulate, respected by the peo- 
ple, and well organized In Slovakia the Catholics, led by Monsignor 
Hlinka, were more faithful to the Church than m Bohemia and Moravia, 
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but Hlinka failed to read correctly the signs of the times: reaction was not 
yet in order. At the first census, taken in 1921, a surprisingly large per- 
centage of the population denied connection with any confessional or 
denominational group. A million persons, among them some hundreds of 
Catholic priests, joined the newly formed Czechoslovak Church which was 
Catholic in form but national in temper. The relations of the Prague 
government with the Papacy were strained. The Pope went so far as to 
accept the separation of church and state (September ii, 1920), but on 
other matters that seemed to the Czechoslovak government equally im- 
portant, no concessions were offered. Benes went to Rome in February, 
192 1, but an agreement on problems of secularization of Church property, 
permission for the clergy to marry, nomination of bishops by the govern- 
ment and similar questions, could not be reached. This uncertain situa- 
tion was destined to endure for seven more years.® 

Great Britain and Ireland. The Roman Catholic population in England, 
Wales, and Scotland numbers well over 2 million; in all British lands, al- 
most 15 million. There has never been a concerted effort — nor is it likely 
— to unite English Roman Catholics into a political party as in France and 
Germany. There were four cardinals in the whole British Empire, one 
from Ireland, one from French Canada, and two from England. Of these, 
one. Cardinal Gasquet, was uninterruptedly at the Vatican, so that all Eng- 
lish Catholics were represented by a single cardinal. This scanty repre- 
sentation was freely criticized in Catholic circles in England and through- 
out British lands. During the war the English government tried to 
maintain friendly relations with the Vatican, and in June, 1918 the Prince 
of Wales paid an official visit to the Pope; mutual diplomatic representa-r 
tives were maintained through the war. The presence of a delicate Irish 
problem may be assumed to have played some part in English diplomacy. 
An unfriendly Papacy would naturally have been unwilling to urge the 
Catholic Irish to support the British war effort or abstain from political 
agitation against England. It was therefore incumbent upon both Down- 
ing Street and the Vatican to stay on good terms. 

Foland. The Polish people, oppressed by Protestant Prussia and by Ortho- 
dox Czarist Russia, had remained faithful to Roman Catholicism for cen- 
turies. The restoration of the Polish state was thus a source of gratifica- 
tion to the Papacy. In the troubled years from 1 9 1 8 to 1921, Benedict took 
a paternal interest in Poland, and the papal nuncio, Monsignor Achille 
Ratti, gained the respect and gratitude of the Polish people. Two Polish 
prelates were raised to the cardinalate, and Poland took her place in the 
family of Catholic states. 

Russia and the Baltic States. The collapse of the Czarist autocracy pre- 
sented an opportunity to the Papacy. The Baltic states, though largely 
Lutheran, except for Lithuania, were glad to be rid of the Romanoffs. 
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They early received papal recognition of their independence, and the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations -with the Vatican was an additional 
bond While the Romanoffs were on the throne the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, bitter and unrelenting enemy of the Roman Church, was the only 
licit confession in Russia Mter the 1917 revolutions, when church and 
state were separated the Roman Church was on a parity with the Ortho- 
dox Church The Vatican abhorred Bokhevism, but also realized that its 
very opposition to Orthodoxy gave Roman Catholicism a great oppor- 
tunity The Bolshevist leaders invited the Roman Church to send mission- 
aries to compete with and undermine the Orthodox Church, yet were pre- 
paring at the same time a far reaching atheistic campaign * 

Benedict XV w Retrospect The pontificate of Benedict XV covered the 
incredibly trying years of the First World War and the peacemakmg 
Events were too tumultuous for any pope, however sagacious to be able 
to initiate successfully any policies The best that the Papacy could ex 
pect was to keep abreast of the rapid and dynamic changes, to steer a mid- 
dle course, avoiding commitments or political alignments which might 
prove ephemeral, and limit its activities to the broader and less debatable 
aims of the Catholic faith Though attacked from many quarters, Benedict 
may be regarded as having kept the Papaev on a high level of supranation- 
alism in politics m a time of rabid nationalism This in itself was no mean 
achievement The advice and sagacity of Cardinal Gasparn (1853-1934), 
Papal Secretary of State, was of enormous help to Benedict 

The Pontificate of Pius XI, 1922-1939 

Benedict died on January 22, ipzz and Cardinal Achilla Ratti, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, was chosen his successor on February 6, 1922 Scholar, 
linguist. Prefect of the Vatican Library and papal nuncio in Poland, he 
had been a cardinal only seven months when elected to the chair of St 
Peter His long pontificate of seventeen j ears was to be almost as trying 
as that of his predecessor The post w ar turmoil and the crescendo of ten- 
sion leading to an even more ghastly catastrophe made his task extremely 
xmgratetrii Great pobticai changes were imminent m Europe The A1 
lies had ostensibly won the war, but the final result was exhaustion for 
nearly all the belligerents Everywhere weakened, democracy gave way 
m some countries to an authonianan state The effects of inflation and 
economic collapse were sure to be reflected m the attitude of peoples ac- 
customed to regard the Church as enamored of the old order, as conserva- 
tive and even reactionary How would the new pope adapt himself to 
these \ ital changes^ ^ We shall trace the main lines of papal polic) m the 
principal countries of Europe m order to understand the pressure of cir- 
cumstance under w htch the Papacy had to work 
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Italy. Eight months after the accession of Pius XI, the Fascist legions 
marched on Rome. The “ Roman Question ” — that is, the dispute over 
the political and juridical relationship of the Pope to the Italian state — 
now became more important than ev’^er. The Popular Part)^ led by Don 
Sturzo held views quite antithetical to those of the Fascists. Pius’ posi- 
tion was delicate. Pius felt that he must eventually bless the Fascist regime, 
on the grounds that it was the only one which could stem the rising tide of 
Communism. Mussolini professed his loyalty to the Church, insisted upon 
religious education in the schools, favored government participation in 
Catholic festivals, and made other conciliatory gestures. Pius, in turn, in 
an encyclical (Ubi arcane, December 23, 1922) said; “ Italy will never have 
anything to fear from the Holy See.” The Fascist state and the Papacy 
were drawing together. The Popular Party had to be sacrificed. In the 
spring of 1923 pressure from the Vatican caused a split among the popolari 
and on June 9, 1923 Sturzo resigned and soon went to London as an exile. 
There is no doubt that the Vatican sanctioned the destruction of the popo- 
lari. Whether Pius was deceived by Mussolini’s promises to respect Cath- 
olic religious and educational aims is not so easy to answer. In 1926 the 
Balilla was founded to indoctrinate Italian youth with Fascist ideals, and 
Pius was obliged to disband the Catholic youth groups (January 24, 1927). 
The Vatican had lost another major engagement. 

Catholic Action in Italy. Pius had founded the Catholic Action (Azione 
cattolica) in October, 1923 as an inclusive organization of Catholic youth 
and laity, to encourage their participation in the social and religious pro- 
gram of the Church. The Fascists, distrustful of the Action, charged it 
with carrying on subversive political activity, and many violent attacks on 
the Action took place. Little attention was paid to Pius’ frequent and 
forthright protests, and indeed the Pope continued to encourage the Action 
in everjr possible way. Both sides were adamant and public opinion in 
Italy began to demand an understanding and solution of the “ Roman 
Question.” 

The Vatican Treaties. After pourparlers for over a year, the Lateran 
Treaty was signed on February 1 1, 1929 by Cardinal Gasparri and Benito 
Mussolini. The Vatican City was recognized as a sovereign temporal 
state, with territory of about 100 acres including Castel Gandolfo, the 
summer home of the popes. Italy promised to pay the Vatican 750 million 
lire in cash and one billion lire in 5 per cent Italian state negotiable bonds — 
a total of about 92 million dollars — “ as a final settlement of its financial 
relations with Italy resulting from the events of 1870.” Finally, a con- 
cordat made the Catholic faith the state religion. 

The Italian dignitaries who signed the Treaty had hardly left the Vati- 
can, however, before Pius had occasion to complain of flagrant violations 
of the concordat, particularly with regard to Fascist control of education. 
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Tension beuveen the Quinnal and the Vatican continued for years The 
membership of the Catholic Action showed a sharp increase, but Fascism 

became more aggressive and a cnsis was reached late in 1931 Inthemean- 
time It was commonly said that persistent government pressure, direct and 
indirect, had succeeded m Italianizing the Catholic Action, while both in 
Italy and abroad it was freely remarked diat the Pope had become a Fas- 
cist Nevertheless a new understanding was reached m February, i93*» 
since then the Papacy has seemed more complacent toward the Fascist 
state The Pope was bitterly criticized by Roman Catholics everywhere 
for his quiet acquiescence in the conquest of Ethiopia During the last 
years of his pontificate Pius was deeply interested in social and educa- 
tional questions in Italy, apparently accepting the Fascist thesis that to 
the state belonged control of Italian politics • 

France The relations of the Papacy with France were relatively peaceful 
for three j ears after the reconciliation of 1911 In 1924 the anti-clerical 
government of Edouard Hernot threatened to recall the French ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, seriously considered the laicization of parochial schools, 
particularly m Catholic Alsace-Lorraine, and planned more rigid control 
of religious congregations A furore of opposition from the Right brought 
about the fall of the Hernot ministry (which had only a narrow majority 
to begin with) The next ministry, Bnand-Pamlev6, returned to a policy 
of friendly cooperation with the ^urch 

As a gesture of conciliation the ban upon Charles Maurras, one of the 
prominent leaders of the Action Franyaise, held secret since 1914, was pub- 
lished m ipad The Archbishop of Bordeaux published a letter (August 
25, 1926) in which he accused the leaders of the Action of “ atheism, ag- 
nosticism, anti Christianism, anti Catholicism, amoralism ” The indig- 
nant protests of Maurras were of no avail Pope Pms, as we noted in a 
previous chapter, put the party journal. Action Franpatse, on the Index 
Papal disapproval naturally brought an exodus of sincere Catholics from 
the party One of the most influential French cardinals, the Jesuit Billot, 
had been quite sympatheuc xvith the aims and activities of the Action, and 
m protest resigned his cardinalate on September 13, 1927 

In the next decade a steady tendency was discerned on the part of the 
Papacy in favor of democratic andliberd movements inFrance But many 
devout Catholics did not hesitate to point out that in Spam absolutism 
found its most powerful support m the Church • 

Gemumy At the time of his elevation to the Holy See, Pius was not popu- 
lar in Germany because of his activity as nuncio in Poland It was some 
time before pubhc opinion, carefully nurtured by the papal nuncio in 
Berlin, Monsignor Pacelh, was able to counteract the earlier antagonism 
The relations between the WeinKir icpubhc and the Holy See had not been 
regularized under Benedict, and this was the arduous task to which papal 
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diplomacy devoted itself in the decade 1922-1933. The constitution of 
the republic had not entirely suppressed the ancient states (Lajrdei'), so 
that separate concordats had to be negotiated with the various constituent 
governments, as well as with the Reich as a whole. The Papacy endeavored 
to reach an agreement with the Reich first, but this turned out to be im- 
possible, and Bavaria was the first state in the Reich to sign a concordat 
(March 19, 1924), giving the Catholic Church preferred status as to educa- 
tion and control of its own congregations, though the state demanded that 
all instructors should be German citizens and be adequately trained either 
in a German university or a papal seminary. The Papacy was allowed to 
express its choice in the nomination of bishops, but promised to avoid 
naming any prelate to whom there might be objections on political grounds. 
In the face of some Protestant opposition, a concordat was concluded be- 
tween the state of Prussia and the Vatican on June 14, 1929. As Prussia 
was predominantly Protestant it was not to be expected that the Papacy 
would obtain the preferential status accorded in the Bavarian concordat. 
The Catholic clergy were given no place in public education — Pius ob- 
jected to this exclusion — but on the whole it was a workable agreement, 
and past misunderstandings as to the nomination of bishops were obviated. 
These were followed by an agreement with Anhalt (January 4, 1932) and 
a concordat with Baden (October 12, 1932), the former being less, the 
latter more favorable to Catholic interests than the Prussian treaty. 
National SociaUsni and the Papacy. Soon after coming to power Hitler 
sent Vice-Chancellor Franz von Papen, a Catholic, to the Vatican to 
negotiate a concordat for the Reich which was signed on July 20, 1933. 
The Roman Catholics were assured confessional freedom, communication 
between the Vatican and the German bishops, secrecy of the confessional, 
inviolability of the property of religious institutions, and freedom of re- 
ligious instruction in Catholic schools. But the state could veto episcopal 
appointments for “ political ” reasons. Almost all of the thirty-odd pro- 
visions have been repeatedly violated by the Nazi government, though in 
many cases it flatly denied such violation. The words “ political,” “ purely 
religious,” “ loyal,” are interpreted so broadly by the government as to 
leave Catholics no leeway at all. The Center Party had dissolved itself on 
July 5, 1933 ^nd it is surprising that the Concordat was signed two weeks 
later. Nazi leaders made no secret of their desire to eliminate the Church 
from political life. Some of the Pope’s advisers counselled against ratifica- 
tion. But Pius, albeit with grave misgivings, did ratify the Concordat 
(September 10, 1933). Within a few months Nazi leaders and the press 
began to attack it. 

The Concordat has been inoperative since the early months of 1934. 
The faint hope of some Catholics that they might influence National So- 
cialism in a Christian direction was soon shown to be illusory. The feelers 
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put out by the Pope in 1535 and 1936 concerning a union of the church 
and state in a common war on Bolshevism failed to soften the determina- 
tion of the Nazi leaders to tolerate no rivals In the succeeding years 
pressure on the Church steadily tightened Cathobc papers were sup- 
pressed, Catholic laity were forcibly weaned from the Church, Catholic 
youth were forced into the Hitler youdi movement. Catholic education 
was suppressed, the clergy imprisoned, and monks and nuns tried on 
charges of immorality Christianity, Catholic or Protestant, is an an- 
achronism that cannot be allotvcd to obstruct the progress of the Reich 
Catholicism, in its turn if true to its traditions, cannot compromise Thus 
the issue is clear As matters stand today, the Church cannot win this 
battle What the future holds may well be another question 
Spam During the pontificate of Pius XI Spam loomed large m the foreign 
affairs of the Papacy For centuries Spam had been one of the bulwarks 
of Catholicism m Europe, and no other confession was allowed legal ex- 
istence Education was completely in the hands of the clergy, though 
40 per cent of the population \vzs illiterate Although estimates may vary 
as to the exact wealth of the Church m Spam, it was out of proportion to 
the social benefits accruing to the country The Church was therefore 
m a bad bargaining position when demands were msistentlv made that 
education and social controls be taken out of clerical hands Pnmo de 
Rivera, however, a devout Catholic, resisted this pressure and arranged 
for King Alfonso and the Queen to visit the Pope The first vis t of a 
Spanish monarch to the Vatican m several generations, it caused a storm 
of protest among Spamsh anti clericals 

The Church and the Spanish Revolution Economic conditions deterio- 
rated markedly in Spam in the late ’twenties The anti clericals blamed 
the Church, and with some justification Pms made some efforts to im- 
prove clerical education and morals, but nauve inertia was incorrigible 
The writing on the wall was clear The Spamsh Church faced a day of 
reckomng De Rivera’s retirement and Alfonso’s dethronement (Aprd 13, 
1931), imperiled the status of the Church 

Without consulting the Vatican, the republican government, headed 
by Zamora, m the course of the next fe^v months disestablished the Church, 
dissolved the monastic and religious orders, confiscated their property, 
expelled the Jesuits, and removed clencs from the public school s) stem 
All this ivas done with enthusiasm and expedition The hierarchy must 
have been amazed to leam that large numbers of their flock had apparently 
no longer any love for Mother Church Pius instructed the clergy to 
accept the republic as a fait acemnphy but he protested agamst the extreme 
measures in a strongl) worded cncjclical, Dilectissima nobis, and excom- 
mumcated the heads of the government (June 3 1933) In 1935 a reaction 
began to set in and the Catholic pMtj elected 120 depuues to the Cortes 
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(Parliament) . This revival incensed the liberals and demonstrations against 
the Church and the orders broke out early in 1936, presaging the bitter 
civil war that engulfed Spain in July, 

From the beginning of the war the Papacy expressed its antipathy to 
the Loyalists, and in 1938 came out openly for General Franco. The 
Papacy thus found itself allied with Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy who 
had openly supported the insurgent (Nationalist) government. Catholic 
opinion in France, England, and the Americas was almost entirely favor- 
able to the Rebels, but in non-Catholic circles the Papacy lost considerable 
respect through this alliance.^^ 

Austria. The sad economic plight of Austria made the task of the Catholic 
Church extremely perplexing, Vienna was strongly Socialist and anti- 
clerical. But a Catholic priest. Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, was able, by su- 
preme political sagacity, to govern Austria from 1922 until his death in 
1932 either as Chancellor ( 1922-1929), as member of the ministry, or from 
behind the scenes. His aim was to form a bloc of Roman Catholic states in 
central and southeastern Europe, probably headed by a Hapsburg prince 
in accordance with known papal wishes. While Seipel was in power, the 
Vatican was intimately associated with Austrian foreign policy through 
the papal nuncio. Monsignor Sibilia. 

The Social Democrats, predominant in the industrial capital, Vienna, 
were outvoted by the dominantly Catholic population of the rest of Aus- 
tria. These two groups. Catholics (Christian Socialists) on the one side 
and Social Democrats on the other, were at bitter odds on internal policies 
and the matter of Hapsburg restoration, but they found themselves in 
agreement on the question of Anschluss. It is significant that two outside 
powers were also opposed to Austria’s absorption into Germany: Fascist 
Italy (out of jealousy) and the Vatican (because a strong Reich would 
mean a weak German Church) . 

Dollfuss, von Starhemberg and Schuschnigg, the rulers of Austria from 

1932 to 1938, were all devout Catholics, and the struggle of the Catholic 
Christian Socialists against the Social Democrats continued. On July 5, 

1933 a concordat between the government of Chancellor Dollfuss and the 
papal nuncio. Cardinal Pacelli, was signed at Rome. By this document the 
juridical position of the Church was confirmed; the Church was given 
complete freedom in its administration, secular and monastic, save that 
the state reserved the right to make objections on “ political ” grounds to 
a nominee to a bishopric. The Church was permitted freely to acquire 
and administer new properties, and the state promised to maintain its 
financial support of the Church. The favorable position of the Catholic 
clergy in the Austrian educational system was in general confirmed. In 
1936 Italy effected a rapprochement with Germany and papal support of 
the movement against Anschluss suddenly disappeared. After the An- 
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schluss in March, 1938 the Church in Amtna was severely persecuted, as 
m German) E\ en Cardinal Innitzer ^vas sub)ected to violence 
The Succession States Papal relations with the succession states can be 
said to have undergone no significant changes dunng the pontificate of 
Pius XI The Concordat of 1935 with ^ ugoslavia was not ratified because 
of the strong opposition of the national (Greek Orthodox) church "With 
Czechoslovakia onlj a “ modus vivendt ” could be arranged (February 2, 
1928) The state was unwilling to forget its fundamental aversion to the 
Church w hich had for centuries supported the Hapsburgs Elsewhere in 
central and southeastern Europe little alteration took place in the Church's 
status 

Soviet Russia In the early years of his pontificate Pms had evidently 
hoped that the new regime in Russia would make it possible to heal the 
breach between the eastern and tbc western branches of the Church, but 
the grotvih of the anti religious movement dispelled this illusion Ha\ mg 
made several futile gestures of friendship toward Chichcrinc, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, Pms concluded that there u as no point to further os cr- 
turcs He tried to induce the nations of western Europe (Ma), ipj') 
to refuse to recognize Soviet Russia unless freedom of religion were 
guaranteed, but again his plans were frustrated Missionaries were sent to 
Russia with food during the famines of the 1920*5, but the Sot ict authori 
ties charged the priests with unlawful propaganda and many were im 
prisoned The Pope w as able to free some of them through diplomatic 
pressure, but others languished m prison, and a few arc knowTi to have been 
executed The repeated condemnation of Bolshevism by Pms \I and his 
successor Pms XTI gives little hope that Catholicism will rise m Russia in 
the near future 

Great Britain Official relations between the Papacv and Great Britain 
were friendly during the pontificate of Pius Xl King George V and 
Queen Mar) paid an official visit to the Vatican in May, 1923 and several 
important British statesmen have visited the Pope smee that time The 
claim IS made that the Roman Catholic Church is steadily gaming in num- 
bers m Great Britain, and a vigorous intellectual revival among English 
Catholics has taken place But it would be a serious error to conclude that 
this mtellectual and spiritual renaissance has significant effect upon British 
polmcal life English Catholics have been, throughout the centuries, too 
consciously English to allow the Pope any measure of political influence 
m Great Britain, or, for that matter, m the British Empire 
Baltic States In the Baltic states the Catholic Church has not, m recent 
centuries, had a large following nor any considerable polmcal influence 
A concordat (negotiations for which had been begun m 1920 under Bene- 
dict XV), generous m its provisions towanl the Church, was signed with 
Latvia on May 30, 1922 The other Baltic states had already established 
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friendly diplomatic relations with the Holy See, but their Catholic popula- 
tions were so small as not to create the need for a detailed and formal 
concordatd^ 

Summary 

The seventeen-year pontificate of Pius XI (died February lo, 1939) 
was a period of extraordinary stress even for a Papacy long accus- 
tomed to trials and tribulations. A definitive judgment of the wisdom and 
effectiveness, of its diplomatic policies is as yet hardly possible, for the 
world is still struggling with the currents of thought and emotion with 
which the Church had to deal in those crucial decades. Several things, 
however, are reasonably certain. Papal policy was determined by Pius XI 
himself. A scholarly, well-informed and strong-minded pontiff, Pius was 
influenced by few of his advisers. Responsibility for mistakes must then 
rest upon his shoulders. Papal diplomacy in at least five cases has been 
sharply criticized by Catholic as well as non-Catholic obsen'^ers: the sup- 
pression of the Italian Popular Party at the behest of the Fascist govern- 
ment; the outspoken approval of the Italian conquest of Ethiopia; the sup- 
port of Franco’s revolution in Spain, made possible only by Fascist and Nazi 
intervention; the support of reactionary governments in Austria, and the 
awkward handling of the Action Frangaise in France. On the other 
hand, even in these cases, all the facts may not yet be known, and there is 
an indisputable record of the Catholic Church’s heroism in Nazi Austria, 
Germany, and Russia, for which Pius must be given due credit. 

Pius XII (Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli) began his pontificate under cir- 
cumstances even more difficult than those which faced Pius XI. He has 
thus far given evidence of courage and devotion to Catholic ideals. With 
Italy at war, it is quite understandable that his position imposed silence on 
many subjects concerning which he would like to speak out. Yet on 
Easter Day, 1941, Pius came out boldly for a universal and just peace, for 
merciful treatment of prisoners and civilians in occupied areas, and for 
restraint in the use of homicidal weapons. In a world where talk of war 
and slaughter was omnipresent, this was a courageous and refreshing plea, 
showing that the Church was still a powerful force for peace. 
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Chapter. XV 


Hungary 


I HAVE THE EQLDNESS TO »Y THAT HDHCAKY WELL BfSEEVl* YOU* miPA-TOY, TlUT 
HIWGAET HAS A CLAIM TO rEOTECTIOV EECADSE IT HAS A CLAlH T® JUSTICE 

—-SPEECH OP LOUIS KOSSimi W WaSHIHOTOV D C, JANUARY 5 I85J 

Between Two Wars 

Gcogjaphy Hungary lies along the Middle Danube Basin a region which 
has served as the gathering place of many peoples Surrounded by the 
unbroken chains of the Carpathians, the Danuoc Basin for a length of 
950 miles encircled historical Hungary In the south, the Danube and 
the Dravc, as well as the Bay of Fiumcwith the adjacent Adriatic coastline, 
completed what was called by the great French geographer, Reclus, the 
most perfect natural boundar) line found anyNvherc m Europe The 
Treaty of Trianon assigned to Hungaiy only the central portion of this 
territory, and detached the whole area of the northern and eastern Car- 
pathians, between the Drat e and Save mers, as well as the Adriatic coast, 
including Fiume 

The very heart of post-war Hungary is called the Great Plain (Alfold), 
lying 150 feet above sea level, and watered by the Danube and Tisza rivers 
with their numerous tnbutacics, all flowing from the Carpathians One 
of the chief agricultural regions of Europe, the region is particularly 
adapted to gram farming, cattle raising, horse breeding, fruit and \ egctable 
growing 

West of the Danube liesTransdanubia including Lalce Balaton, a hilly 
section with vaned agricultural land and some forests, about 250 square 
miles, with a length of 50 miles and a maJumum width of 10 miles Lake 
Balaton is 420 feet above sea level, its banks flanled by watering places, 
and the hills around covered with fine vineyards West of Lake Balaton 
is the Bakony forest, an upland which, however, never reaches 2000 feet 
The extreme northwest of Transdanufaia is called the Little Hungarian 
Plain (Kis Alfold), an excellent agncultural region, which partly belongs 
to Slovakia 

The northern Tisza valley consists of low rolling hills which are dotted 
with orchards and vineyards, the home of the famous Tokaj wine South 
of this region is the wild grassland, the Hortobagy, the home of large 
herds of horses, cattle, sheep, and s^vme 

Tlus chapter by Tibor Kerekes Quinnan, Department of History, The Graduate 
School Georgetown University 
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Having lost by the Treaty of Trianon its principal mineral resources 
and industrial plants to Czechoslovakia and Rumania, Hungary became 
chiefly an agricultural country, dependent on her western neighbors, 
Germany and Italy, for the importation of raw materials and industrial 
products, as well as for markets for her agricultural surplus. This eco- 
nomic dependence explains Hungary’s friendship with the dictatorships, 
regardless of the general dislike for dictatorial rule in Hungary. 

The return of Ruthenia (Carpatho-Russia) in 1939 added valuable 
and much needed forest regions to Hungary. With it were also recovered 
the only opal mines in Europe in the Kassa (Kosice) district. The re- 
turn of Northern Transylvania (August 30, 1940) secured some mineral 
resources such as coal, salt, silver, and nickel, with extensive forest and 
farming areas.^ By the reacquisition of these provinces Hungary once 
more extended her frontier to the crest of the Carpathians in the north and 
east.- 

The Historic Foundations of H^mgai'y. The Kingdom of Hungary, which 
was divided into five parts by the Treaty of Trianon, was one of the 
oldest of European states; in 1896 it celebrated the thousandth anniversary 
of its existence.® 

A branch of the Finno-Ugrian ethnic family, the Hungarians, one of 
the last of the Asiatic migrating peoples, appeared in 896 on the slopes 
of the Carpathian mountains and descended upon the plains of the great 
Danube and Tisza rivers. In this country, which had been a Roman 
colony, there dwelt in the ninth century a number of ethnic groups, 
without political unity. In the east and northeast lived the Bulgars. 
The marshy region and the plains between the Danube and Tisza were 
for the most part uninhabited. In Pannonia (Transdanubia) dwelt scat- 
tered groups of Slovenes and further south Croatians; Avars were settled 
on the right bank of the Danube, while Slovaks occupied a small region 
around the city of Nyitra. It is definitely established that neither Ru- 
thenian, Serb, nor German settlements were 'in existence at the time of 
the Hungarian conquest. If there were some remains of Romanized 
people in that region contemporary documents fail to mention it.^ The 
Hungarians, politically organized under the leadership of Prince Arpad, 
and inspired by the desire to establish a permanent home, soon conquered 
these sporadic tribes and absorbed the various racial elements. By the 
early tenth century the Hungarians obtained dominion over a geographi- 
cally compact region, particularly suitable for agriculture and cattle 
breeding, and well protected on all sides by the Danube and Drave rivers, 
and the ring of the Carpathians. 

King Stephen, who founded the Hungarian Kingdom in the year 1000, 
made Christianity the religion of the Magyars. The Hungarians never 
tire of emphasizing that the English Magna Charta is only seven years older 
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than Hungary’s Golden Bull, signed in 1222 by Andreas 11 The peah of 
Hungary’s medieval power came with King Louis the Great ( 1 342-1 3^4) > 
his dominions reached from the Black Sea to the Baltic and south to the 
Mediterranean 

Ethnography When the Hungarians entered the Danube Basin in 896, 
they found only scattered remnants of Bulgats, Avars Slovenes, some 
Slovaks m the northwest and a larger and better organized group of 
Croats in the southwest The Hungarians cither absorbed these racial 
groups, or, as in the case of the Slovaks, left them m theif Carpathian 
mountain recesses Only the Croats, also conquered by the Hunganans, 
received autonomy and a large measure of political independence, which 
they retained until the end of the First World War 

From the available historical evidence we may conclude that the early 
penod of the Hungarian Kingdom w as void of racial problems Hungary 
represented a single national state 

A change began w ith the Tartar invasion m the thirteenth century 
Entering from the east through the passes of the Carpathians, the Tartars 
devastated the greater part of Hungary m 1244 decimating the population 
or taking them into slavery After this disaster began the slow infiltration 
of the Slovaks into the northern mountainous region (Slovakia) and the 
Rumanians into Transylvania During the thirteenth century the Ruthe 
mans from Poland began to enter the terntory known as Sub Catpathia or 
Ruthenia These arrivals replenished the working population and the 
Hungarian landlords were only too glad to offer them homes m order to 
repopulate the deserted terntory Thus by the end of the fourteenth 
century the Carpathian lands were inhabited by the Slovaks and Ruthemans 
in the north and the Rumanians m Transylvania This immigration, which 
continued into the fifteenth century, was not numerous enough to change 
the ethnic character of the countiy , the Hungarian stock remained in the 
majority Proof of this fact is found in the national register, drawn up in 
the reign of the great Hungamn king, Matthias Corvinus (1440-1490), 
when the population of Hungary numbered 5 million, of which 80 per 
cent were Hungarians 

ThcTurkiidcfcatMTjjjiHunjgwTn&atMnh,'Kx*.w^^i4,'5/c‘t?i^A'i'C«/ii, 
the capital, and the Lowlands— the most populous part of Hungary — 
and held it until 1686 The remainder of the country was divided into 
two parts the west and north accepted Hapsburg rule to escape Turkish 
occupation, Transylvania became an independent principality ruled by 
Hungarian princes When, finally, the Turks w ere expelled at the end 
of the seventeenth century and Hungary was reunited under the Hapsburg 
emperor, Leopold I (1657-1705), the census showed the reduction of the 
population to some two and a half milhon, of whom only 50 per cent v\ ere 
Hungarians 
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Bent upon the rehabilitation of the territory devastated by the Turlts, 
the Hapsburgs embarked upon a policy of colonization. Large numbers 
of German, Serbian, and Rumanian colonists were settled, principally in 
central and southern Hungary (Bacska, Banat, and Slavonia). The census 
taken under Joseph II in 1787 revealed that the population had risen to 8 
million, but of these only 39 per cent were Hungarians; the rest belonged 
to alien races. These recent immigrants naturally showed no attachment 
to the historical Hungarian state. Furthermore, the Hapsburgs made 
German the language of the Imperial administration. This danger to the 
territorial integrity of the kingdom, and to the use of the Hungarian lan- 
guage within it, brought forth a strong nationalist movement with its 
confessed purpose the restoration of independent Hungary. The uprising 
of the Hungarians under the leadership of Louis Kossuth in 1848-1849 
was suppressed by Francis Joseph only with the help of Russian arms and 
by inciting some of the nationalities against the Magyars. Thus the first 
serious racial problem and the beginning of antagonism among the various 
minorities in Hungar)’^ dates back to the middle of the nineteenth centurj’’. 
The Modern Aspects of Hungary'' s Minorities Probletn. The collapse of 
the Hungarian uprising in 1849 was followed by a period of rigid oppres- 
sion, during which Austria’s policy of centralization was forcefully car- 
ried out. German became the language of administration and even of 
the schools. The nationalities soon realized that their opposition to Hun- 
gary did not receive the expected reward from the Hapsburgs. The Hun- 
garians, on the other hand, discouraged and frightened, accepted the 
views of Francis Deak, v'ho favored an understanding with the Hapsburgs 
and tolerant treatment of the racial minorities. Francis Joseph v'as also 
convinced that the best interest of the Crown required a compromise and 
recognition of Hungary’s historic rights and territorial integrity. The 
consequence was the Compromise (Ausgleich) of 1867, which established 
the Dual Monarchy. The Hungarian nationalities were not included in 
this agreement although the Nationalities Law of 1868 attempted to solve 
die minorides problem. This law declared that “ in virtue of the polidcal 
unity of the Nation, to which all citizens of the country belong, irrespec- 
tive of their nadonality ” /Magyar is the language of the state. In die 
county assemblies and local courts, in their denominational schools and 
churches, the minorities could, however, use their native language. Even 
in state-supported schools, “ wherever citizens of any nationality were 
living together in considerable numbers they must be given opportunity 
to receive instruction in their own mother tongue up to the point when 
higher education begins.” 

Unfortunately this liberal measure was never fully applied, principally 
because the Serbian and Rumanian minorities claimed that it did not pro- 
vide absolute equality, fulfil their demand for territorial autonomy, or 
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provide for a federated state ftlany Hungarians, on the other hand, feared 
that the use of the non Magyar languages Nvould lead some of the minori- 
ties, particularly the Rumanians and Serbians into the cultural and thence 
political orbit of countries adjacent to Hungary, and ultimately disrupt 
the Hungarian Kingdom 

The general international situation in the late mnctecnth century also 
contributed to the failure of the Law of 1868 The Pan Slav movement, 
fostered by Russia, produced intensive agitation for Greater Serbia and 
Greater Rumania, and this in turn convinced the Hungarian political 
leaders that a multiplicity of languages would militate against the unity 
of the state The Law of 1879 therefore prescribed the knowledge of 
Hunganan for every teacher, and the Law of 1883 made the Magyar lan- 
guage and literature compulsory subjects in secondary schools While 
these laws, too, were never strictly enforced, and the denominational 
schools continued to use the language of the minority groups, the irritation 
they created further alienated the nationalities and turned them against 
the Hunganan state * 

With the Compromise of 1867 Hungary, for the first time since 1526, 
became master of her oum destiny The result was an unprecedented 
political, cultural, and economic revival The independent Hunganan 
Parliament imtiated a great number of economic and social reforms The 
national finances Mere put on a sound basis Feverish building activity pro- 
duced many new tow ns, roads, bridges and railway lines, and transformed 
Budapest into a beautiful modem cuy But bclov\ the surface there was 
much dissatisfaction The extreme nationalists resented the attitude of 
the various nationalities, who refused to be assimilated, the political liberals 
criticized the franchise which gave the vote only to some 6 per cent of 
the population, and the landless peasantry, which comprised by far the 
greater portion of the population clamored for land reform All these 
questions were seriously studied in the years preceding the First World 
War, and it is reasonable to assure that their solution would have been 
worked out had that catastrophe not completely interrupted the internal 
development not only of Hungary but of Europe 
Himgarj anA the Tirst World War The assassination of Crown Pnnee 
Francis Ferdinand brought in its wake general tension among the nations 
of Europe Hungary, through Prune Minister Stephen Tisza, counseled 
caution In a special memorandum presented on July 8 to the Emperor, 
Tisza declared himself “ after inost scrupulous consideration to be unable 
to share the responsibility for an attack on Serbia ’ And when the grow- 
ing evidence unmistakably had shown the complicity of the Serbian gov- 
ernment, Tisza consented at the joint Cabinet meeting on July 14 to the 
sending of an ulumatum, and Jn case of its non-fulfilment to a war on 
Serbia, if the Austro Hungarian Empire would openly declare against an- 
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nexation of Serbian territory. This attitude of the Hungarian Prime 
Alinister became known only after the revolution of 1918, when the 
Austrian Socialists published the secret minutes of the Cabinet meeting 
of July 14, 1914. 

The war was not unpopular in Hungary. Even the nationalities, with 
perhaps the exception of the Serbians, supported it. The valor of the 
Hungarians was highly praised by ally and foe alike. But as years passed 
and the demand on Hungarian man power became more exacting, dissatis- 
faction became evident. After the death of Francis Joseph in November, 
1916, confidence in Austro-Hungarian leadership was seriously shaken. 
The new king, Charles IV, readily accepted the advice of those who be- 
lieved that a separate treaty with the Allies would not only restore peace 
but save the monarchy. Perhaps the entry of the United States into the 
conflict and the Fourteen Points of President Wilson convinced the 
Hungarians more than anything else of the futility of the war. Military 
reverses, return of large numbers of soldiers from Russia after the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk with anti-militaristic and communistic ideas, the growing 
economic hardships and privations caused by the blockade, the increasing 
restlessness of the nationalities whom the Allies promised complete inde- 
pendence, and finally the capitulation of Bulgaria (September 29, 1918), 
brought the downfall of the Austro-Hungarian government. 

The Bitterness of Defeat. Rioting broke out in Budapest on October 30, 
1918. The next day Count Tisza was assassinated and the pacifist, pro- 
French Count Michael Karolyi was appointed Prime Minister. Events fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. On November i the Austro-Hungarian Armis- 
tice Delegation met with General Diaz in Padua to arrange an armistice, 
which was concluded on November 3. For reasons not sufficiently clear 
Karolyi led, on November 6, another armistice delegation to Belgrade, 
where he met with General Franchet d’Esperey. The armistice signed 
here on November 1 3 placed the frontiers of Hungary deep inside historical 
territory, and Hungarian troops had to withdraw behind this line. In the 
meantime Karolyi’s Minister of War, Linder, recklessly disbanded the 
troops which were pouring back from the fronts, while Serbia, Rumania, 
and newly recognized Czechoslovakia quickly sent armies into Hungary 
to protect their nationalities. 

AJeanwhile Karolyi tried to appease his radical-liberal supporters by 
declaring the transformation of Hungary into a democratic republic, with 
himself as President. To the great disappointment of the Hungarian re- 
publicans, the other democracies showed no sympathy or understanding 
of the Hungarian republic. Well meant but hastily applied reforms of the 
old nationalities problem received no attention by the racial groups, 
the Slovaks joined the Czechs, the Croats united with the Serbs, and the 
Rumanians of Transylvania witli their brothers in Rumania. The more 
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consen ative elements withdre%v their support from Karolyi, "who in turn 

decided upon an exclusive socialistic government on March 20, 1919 But 

not even this concession could appease the Communists, who under the 
direction of Moscow decided to take matters m their otvn hands Yielding 
to pressure, Karolyi resigned his presidency “ into the hands of the pro- 
letariat,” * and Bela Kun, an emissaiy of Lemn, proclaimed the Bolshevik 
republic on March 21 A period of ruthless bloodshed and destruction 
characterized the Bolshevik reign and led to its collapse by the Rumanian 
occupation of Budapest on August 3, 1919 

Aleanwhile a counterrevolutionary government was established in 
Szeged This government came under the leadership of Admiral Horthy 
who succeeded m negotiating an agreement with the Allied Powers, the 
Rumanians were persuaded to withdraw The entry of the national 
Hungarian army with Admiral Horthy at its head into Budapest on No- 
vember 16 marked the end of the revolutionaiy period 
fiorthy's Regime The Hungarians wished to have no more republican 
experiments Consequently, the first act of the netv regime was “ Law I 
of 1920 " which restored the status quo by annulling the measures of the 
Karolyi and Kun governments Hungary once more became a constitu- 
tional monarchy Because of the opposition of the Allies and the succes- 
sion states to the Hapsburgs, the throne was declared vacant, and Parlia- 
ment elected Admiral Horthy Regent on March i> 1920 As head of the 
state the Regent represents the lung and exercises most of the royal rights 
He appoints high ranking officiaU, the judges and army officers He 
convokes, adjourns, or dissolves Parliament. He sanctions laws enacted 
by Parliament and has the right to return to Parliament for reconsideration 
an) act already accepted by them 

Political Machinery The Legislative Assembly consists of two houses 
the House of Commons and the Upper House The members of the 
House of Commons are elected by males over twenty three who have 
completed the fourth grade of primary school Women voters must be 
thirty years old and ha\e completed the sixth grade, if they have an inde- 
pendent income, or arc married and have children, only the completion of 
the fourth grade is necessary All college graduates, regardless of age, 
ha% c the right to vote The secret ballot is used m the cities and towns, 
the open ballot in the villages 

Members of the Upper House are partly elected and partly appointed 
'Die Cabinet is chosen by the Regent m accordance with the political 
situauon m Parhament, particularly in the Lower House The local and 
district governments are under the jurisdiction of the Cabmet, but every 
head of the county is appointed by the Regent 

Magnates vs Gentry From a realistic standpoint the Hungarian political 
regime is quite unique “ Unlike other Central European states, post-war 
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Hungary has at no time enjoyed more than nominally democratic institu- 
tions. Her political .system, based on a restricted franchise and — until 
recently — on the open ballot except in the case of the cities, resembles in 
many ways that of Great Britain in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and reflects a semi-feudal social structure which has only re- 
cently begun to show signs of crumbling.”® In fact, until 1933, when 
the various National Socialist groups made their appearance, Hungarian 
politics was dominated by the magnates, or great landed proprietors and 
their opponents the numerous gentry, small landowners and bureaucracy. 
Political reform was left virtually in abeyance between 1867 and 1918; al- 
most the only point at issue between these two groups was Hungary’s 
relations with Austria; thus the Liberal Party (and especially the extreme 
Rightists, representing the magnates and higher Catholic clergy) favored 
the link with Austria as a safeguard of Hungary’s independence; the Party 
of Independence regarded the union with Vienna as dangerous. Both 
parties favored the unitary Hungarian state. 

Post-War Hungarian Politics. Hungary has retained the historical title of 
“ kingdom,” although there is no king and no dynasty; the head of the 
state. Admiral Horthy, is called “ Regent.” This ruler, furthermore, is an 
admiral, but there is no navy; he acts as Regent pending the return of the 
Hapsburgs, to whose representative, the late Emperor Charles, he refused 
to yield. 

Horthy’s powers are undefined. He can be, if he desires, a dictator. 
In fact, in 1933 the Regent’s powers were increased by conferring on him 
the rights enjoyed by the king in dissolving and adjourning Parliament. 
A law passed in July, 1937 augmented his powers. Hungary’s post-war 
ministries, however, responsible to the partly elected and partly appointed 
Parliament, have functioned in accordance with orthodox parliamentary 
procedures. 

Count Bethleji’s Adntinistration and the Adag^iates. Between 1919 and 
1932 Hungary was ruled by three aristocratic Prime Ministers — Count 
Teleki (July, 1920 — April, 1921), Count Bethlen (April, 1921— August, 
1931), and Count Gyula Karolyi (August, 193 1 — September, 1932). 
The first post-war elections (January, 1920), held in accordance with the 
franchise act drafted by Karolyi’s socialistic government in 1919, returned 
a number of smallholders and peasants to Parliament. The new govern- 
ment annulled all the measures of its two republican predecessors; further- 
more, Count Bethlen re-established the open ballot at the elections of 
1922, with the result that the number of peasant and proletarian deputies 
was reduced almost to the vanishing point. Consequently, although else- 
where in central Europe agrarian reforms were introduced, changing the 
social structure of their respective countries, only a comparatively moder- 
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ate measure u as pushed through the Hungarian Constituent Assembly by 
Szabo’s Small Holders’ Party m December, 1920 

Hungary in the e) es of western democracies remained a feudal coun- 
tr)', maldistribution of land is its chief problem In 1934 there were 1,228 
large estates, comprising 29 5 percent of available land, 10,000 middle-class 
estates embracing 18 3 per cent of the country, and 840,000 smallholders, 
o^\‘mng 52 2 per cent of the national acreage Of the latter, 450,000 were 
wthout sufficient land to support ihetr families In addition, there u ere 
700,000 landless peasante Altogether the agrarian proletariat numbered 
3 million out of a total agricultural populauon of 4 5 million 

In Bethlen’s administration the political division between magnates and 
gentry had evaporated, since the constitutional relationship with Austna- 
Hungary had disappeared and the problem of a Hapsburg restoration ^vas 
settled by the failure of the ex~Emperor Charles’ attempts to regain the 
throne m March and October, 1921 Bethlen was able to unite almost all 
the propertied interests mto a Part)' of National Unity, furthermore, m 
1921, the Small Holders’ Pan;y joined his Woe m rcnim for land reform 
TTie opposition was of minor significance From the nght came the 
cnticism of the Legitimists, organized mainly in secret societies, led by 
Counts Jozsef Karol) 1, Johann and Aladar Zichy, and the MarLgrave 
Sigray, Left wmg opposition was reduced to impotence by Bcthlen’s 
conclusion of apace with the Soaal Democrats m 1931 which gave them a 
certain amount of free speech and permission to join such trade unions 
as had not already been dissolved 

Bethlen strove for revision of the Tnanon Treaty, and gained Italy’s 
fncndship m 1917 His Cabmet fell m 1931 as a result of the impact of 
the world economic cnsis on Hungary’s economy and the uncovering of 
a number of financial and political scandals 

The Gombos Goverrmumt, i9j2~ipj6 With the passing of Bethlen, 
the government bloc began to fall apart. In 1931 a new party of Inde- 
pendent Small Holders and agncultuid laborers, directed by Eclhardt and 
Gaal, began to press for moderate agrarian and electoral reforms, in 1932 
a Hunganan Swastika Pany appeared At the same time the National 
Union Party began to be dominated by the gentry and middle-class ele- 
ments, forcing the magnates to form the Legitimist Chnstian Social Party 
m 1933 

Bethlcn'ssuccessot, Count GyuIaKarolyi, was in power for only about 
a jear. He was succeeded fay General Gombos, the representative of 
the gentry and anti-Legitirmsts Gombos’ early attempts at dictatorial 
rule gained him the nickname of “Gombohm,” although he was the 
only man who ever rose from the lower ranks of the army to supreme 
military power. His Cabinet was die first since 1867 without a member 
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of the nobility. Leader of the Hungarian Fascists, Gombos was sup- 
ported by several hundred thousand Magyar youth, organized into the 
Awakened Hungary Society which became the moving spirit of the 
army. 

The struggle between Gombos and former Premier Bethlen ended in 
March, 1935 with a victory for the former. Parliament was dissolved and 
a pro-German and pro-Italian Cabinet was formed. In the ensuing general 
elections the National Unity Party won more than two-thirds of the 
parliamentary seats. 

DarAnyrs Government, 1^36-1^38. With the death of Gombos in Octo- 
ber, 1936, Daranyi, his former colleague, assumed the helm. The Hun- 
garian National Socialist movements now took the spotlight. While 
Gombos was able to unite the various Hungarian Nazis within his party, 
a number of independent Nazi organizations now arose, characterized by 
their great variety of leadership and programs, and promoted by Count 
Alexander Festetics, Dr. Ferenc Reiniss, and Major Ferenc Szalasi. While 
Dr. Reiniss made the greatest headway among state officials. Count Feste- 
tics, like Major Szalasi, organized the landless and unemployed peasantr)^. 
The Nazis also found a ready response among the anti-Semitic middle 
classes, the unemployed intellectuals, and in the anny. The government 
did not know which way to turn — whether to follow the traditions of 
parliamentary feudalism or to combat the revolutionary forces by some 
amelioration of social conditions. Compromise measures were adopted; 
sometimes the Fascist leaders were jailed; moderate agrarian and electoral 
reforms were passed; and Jewish participation in professional and com- 
mercial undertakings was restricted. At the same time, radicalism was 
checked by the granting of more constitutional powers to the Regent 
and the Upper House. 

Imredy's Government, 1938-1^39. The absorption of Austria by the 
Reich in March, 1938 gave a further impetus to Hungarian Nazi propa- 
ganda. Daranyi was replaced in May, 1938 by Dr. Imredy, a former Pres- 
ident of the Hungarian National Bank. Imredy’s government accelerated 
land and social reforms, introduced compulsory labor service and increased 
armaments expenditures, and took strong steps against subversive activities. 
New Jewish restrictions were passed. Oddly enough Imredy was forced 
to resign in February, 1939 because of the discovery that he had some 
Jewish blood. 

TelekPs Governmein. He was succeeded by the Minister of Education, 
Count Teleki, an aristocrat and a friend of Count Bethlen. Teleki modified 
Imredy’s anti-Semitic and agrarian measures. But the government had to 
make concessions to the German minority, which was allowed to organize 
a Volksbund along Nazi lines. A section of Slovakia was transferred to 
Hungary by the German-Italian award of November 7, 1938. Notwith- 
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Standing Hungary’s annexation of Ruthenia and her estabbshment of a 
common frontier with Poland, the dissolution of Czechoslovakia m March, 
1939 made it obvious that Budapest had lost the power to oppose Berlin's 
wishes The second anu-Jewish law was passed on May 3, 1939 and the 
Hungarian Jews feared that it might be a prelude to even more drastic re- 
strictions The measure went into operation on October 1, 1939 and 
ranked second only to the German Nuremberg Laws m seventy On June 
24, 1940 all SIX Nazi groups m the Hungamti Parliament, w ith an. aggregate 
representation of 60 members, decided to amalgamate into a parliamentary 
bloc But the increase from 6 to 43 of Nazi representatives in Parliament 
in June, 1939 was not so significant as the figures indicated, smee these 
were the first elections in which the secret ballot was used In fact, the 
most unportant result of the election, in which all parties had a chance to 
campaign openly, was that the great majority of Hungarians rallied to the 
support of the government partj, m spite of outside pressure and internal 
unrest, exploited to the full by the Nazi leaders 

foreign Policy By the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary lost 75 per cent of 
her territory and 60 per cent of her population Slovakia m the north w as 
taken by Czechoslovakia, T rans) Ivama in the east by Rumania Croatia and 
other areas in the south by Yugoslavia, and Burgenland m the w est by Aus- 
tria While all these regions were inhabited by predominantly non Mag- 
yar populations, considerable Hungarian minorities w ere included ( 1 ,480, 
000 m Rumania, 500 000 in \ ugoslavia, and 700,000 in Czechoslovakia) 
Hungary has never ceased agitating for revision* This became a 
national creed after the war Magyar children were told that their 
“brothers” were under “temporary” alien rule beyond the frontiers 
“ Nem, nem, soha " (No, No, Never) was the battle cry of the entire na- 
tion The three pnncipal beneficiaries of the Trianon Treaty, Czecho 
Slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, responded by forming the Little En- 
tente in an effort to paralyze Magyar irredentist agitation Mussolini built 
his “ n Duce Line ” of diplomatic fortifications by cxplomng Magj ar bit- 
terness In reward for her “ irreconcilability," Hungary obtained a large 
Y-'i’TS. C'f Wi SrpVfsrfoes , avj** tnaV* ^econi partrenm m h'lardi, 

1939 received the province of Sub Carpathian Ruthema, in September, 

1940 northern Transylvania was awarded to Hungary by the Vienna 
agreement bettveen Germany and Italy • 

Economic Development Hungary js principally an agricultural country 
More than 90 per cent of her total area is under culuvation Of her popu- 
lation more than half derives its living from the soil The 1930 census 
showed that, of this agricultural population, 48 per cent represented the 
earning population and 51 percentweredependent on them Of theagn- 
cultural earning population 2S3 per cent were independent landowners, 
tenants, or laborers paid in kind, 27 z per cent were assistmg family mem- 
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bers, 10.7 per cent farm servants on annual salary, 35.6 per cent farm hands 
and day laborers, and 0.2 per cent farm functionaries. Almost half the 
national income is derived from farming. 

The principal crop is wheat, of which Hungary is Europe’s largest ex- 
porter next to Russia. Other grain products are rye, barley, oats, and 
corn. Potatoes are grown mostly by smallholders in sandy soil, while 
sugar-beet is grown on the large estates. These crops comprise about 82 
per cent of all agricultural production, the rest consists of tobacco, flax, 
hemp, and vegetables. 

One of Hungary’s important exports is wine, grown on the Tokaj hills, 
in Badacsony and Somlyo along the Balaton, and in Eger. The total yearly 
wine production is between 2 and 3 million hectoliters. 

The seeming backwardness of land reform is not due to an undemo- 
cratic spirit but rather to the peculiar climatic conditions of Hungary. 
The arid summer in the wheat-growing regions requires dry-farming 
methods, with its characteristic deep ploughing and uniform cultivation of 
wide stretches. This method needs the extensive use of machinery and 
systematic organization, which naturally would not be available to small 
landowners. Land reform must carefully guard against lowering the na- 
tional income, which depends chiefly on agriculture. This was the prin- 
cipal consideration in all measures inaugurated since the First World War. 

The extensive pasture lands and the Hungarian’s innate love of horses 
and cattle has produced a high level of animal husbandry. The state cre- 
ated model studs as far back as the eighteenth century. Breeding has been 
constantly improved. These studs furnished, in the post-war period, most 
of the needs of the Polish cavalry. The ordinary cattle are big, white long- 
horned animals, descendants of those left in Hungary by the Longobards. 
For dairy purposes the Simmenthal breed is most extensively used. 

Post-war Hungary was almost completely deprived of mineral re- 
sources, except for some iron ore and low-grade coal. Nevertheless, a 
substantial manufacturing industry has been developed. There are flour 
mills, sugar factories, alcohol distilleries, and breweries; the iron, steel, and 
metal industries, machine workshops, and electrical plants supply most of 
the home demand and provide exports for the Near East and even for west- 
ern Europe. This is due to the intensive utilization of the available natural 
resources and to improved methods of manufacture. There are more than 
3500 factories, employing over 275,000 persons. 

Cultural Development: Literature. Hungarian literature after the war 
“ sought a new conception of the world which should be healthy, ener- 
getic, and modern.” The novel superseded lyric poetry as the most popu- 
lar medium of expression. The esthetes, or proponents of art for art’s sake, 
were outnumbered by those who strove to give utilitarian meaning to 
their work. 
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Kalman Mikszath (1849-1922), audior of witty and charming tales of 
Milage life, Ined to see the turmoil of the post war period Sigismund 
Moncz, preoccupied with the lives of the brutish peasants and corrupt 
petty tradesmen, uas typical of the nc^ realistic school of novelists At 
the opposite pole were the idealistic novels of Geza Gardonyi (died 1923) 
Also typical of the post war Hungarian novel were Kosztolanyi’s romance 
Nero the Decadem and Babits’ epic m prose and verse, Son of Death 

There was an efflorescence of Hungarian drama, which strove to create 
new and lasting t alues, both poetic and philosophical The plays of Fer- 
enczHerczeg (1863- ),FerenczMoInar (1878- ), Louis Biro, and 

Melchior Lengyel were performed successfully m the theaters of many 
countries * The dramas of Molnar are in the romantic tradition of so- 
phisticated corned), written in a style that is essentially cosmopolitan, al- 
though the sentiment may be pecuharl) Hungarian The four men men 
tinned above w ere only a few of the numerous pUyvs rights w ho made the 
Hungarian drama an outstanding art form, and whose works succeeded m 
transmuting the refined Hungarian spine m w hatever language they were 
performed The Budapest theaters were the glory of that jovial capital 
until the Germans spread their tenuclesoter Hungary 

There w ere many periodicals jn Hungary and a harvest of critical and 
scholarly works The object of the Hunganans was to maintain a higher 
cultural let el than surrounding peoples 

In the lost provinces of Tran^lvania and Slovakia ardent Hungarian 
nationalism w as kept alive by w riters using the mother tongue 
Afi«ic The homeland of Liszt has produced several composers of in- 
ternational significance in the last generation Ernst von Dohnanyi 
(1877- ), director of the Budapest Conservatory, has written piano- 

forte, chamber, and orchestral music that is performed fairly often Zol- 
tan Kodaly (1882- ) has incorporated the rich Mag)ar folk music in 

his many beautiful compositions Bcb Battok (1881- ) is the greatest 

of Hungarian folk-song enthusiasts A pleasing composer m his own right, 
he has published, in twelve volumes, collections of 2700 Hungarian and 
3500 Mag) ar-Rumaman folk songs *® 

Of much greater international fame IS Franz Lehar (1870- ) whose 

scintillating operettas, The Merry Widow, The Count of Luxemburg, 
Gipsy Love, and others, hai e enjoyed a vogue on two continents Lehar’s 
music, like Afolnar’s comedies, captures the rhapsodic sentimentality, the 
sensuous and romantic charm of Magyar life 

Education One of the most senous of Hungarian problems was an over- 
production of intelligentsia As a consequence, the innuerus claums, re- 
stncting Jewish enrollment m the universities and higher schools to 5 per 
cent, w as mtroduced m the early ’twenties The Jews, incidentally, dom- 
inated the cultural and commercial life of Hungary until anti-Semitic re- 
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strictions were enforced. In recent times the rural educational system has 
steadily developed, and special efforts have been made to improve the 
training of elementary and secondary school teachers.^ 

Hungary and the Second World War 

In 1939 the Budapest government undertook simultaneously to align 
itself with the Rome-Berlin axis, crush the Nazi movement in Hungary, 
and carry out intensive reforms intended to nullify the effective Nazi 
propaganda. The acquisition of large territories from Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania was not an unmixed blessing, since it meant absolute dependence 
for Hungary on her German masters. 

After its brief experience with Bolshevism in 1919, Hungary has man- 
aged to maintain the same form of government, at least within a parliamen- 
tary framework, and to keep the feudal class in power. Under the un- 
changing regency of Admiral Horthy, this kingdom without a king has 
enjoyed greater stability than neighboring countries. The bloodless re- 
covery of Transylvania (the homeland of Count Teleki, Hungarian Pre- 
mier until his suicide in March, 1941) obviously implied a quid pro quo. 
In 1938-1940 the Axis partners were establishing a new order only in their 
own interests. Whether Hungary will continue to reap benefits will de- 
pend not so much on her own policy but on the ability of the Axis partners 
to reorganize the continent of Europe. 
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1 Until September, 1940 butonc Tran^Wuua proper was tbe eastern part of 
Greater Transylvama, the northwestern thW of Rumama Of the approximately 
2 370,000 people turned over to Hungary with the ceded portions of Transylvania, 
Hunganans classify 48 per cent as Hungamn and 43 per cent as Rumaman, Ru- 
manian esomates based on the 1930 census dassify 51 per cent as Rumaman and 39 
per cent as Hungarian 

2 There has been a lively historical controversy whether the Hungarians were in 
possession of Transyhania and the Banit long before the Rumanians There is no 
proof that the former Hungarian territory was inhabited by the Rumanians before 
the thirteenth century Sec Oscar Jaszi, The Dutolutson of the Habsburg MoTunchy, 
Chicago Unis of Chicago Press, 1919, p 306, note $,J S Roucek, ConteiMporjry 
Rownania and Her Problems, Mm,CA Stanford Univ Press, 193:, p 4 Eco- 
nomically the returned territory contained both assets and liabilities to Hungary. 
In wheat and cereals it is ^rely self sufficient The great reserve of Transylvaman 
natural gas remained in Rumania leaving Maros Vasarhely (Tirgue Muresului), an 
important town fir in Hungary, without fuel or light Also the coal gold, and iron 
foundries were left m Rumania Hong^', on the other hand, obtained most of the 
Sliver mines timberlands, and cattle The Hungarian part of Transylvania doe® 
not represent a considerable industrial competitor to the mother country, for its 
only 'ital industries are timber and leather 

* See Josef Diner, La Hongrie, Pans Librauie des Sciences Folitn^uea, 1917, a 
survey of Hungarian history Ferenc EcLhart, A Short History of the Htingmm 
People, London Grant Richards, 1931, is perhaps the best introduction to Hungarian 
history in a viestem language, Louis Eisenmann, La Hongrie Conteriiporame, iltfT- 
igiS, Pans Delagra\-e, 1911, is the best account of Hungary’s political history after 
the compromise of 1867 Jeno Horvith, Modem Hungary, i5fo-ipro, Budapest 
Kulugyi Tarsasag. 1921, 1$ an authontaave account, with useful bibliography, but a 
nanonalisQc approach, Paul Teleki. The Exolution of Httngary and Us Place m Euro- 
pean Polittet, New York Macmillan. 1913. 1$ a moderate pro-Magv'ar account 

* Andre de Hevesy, Nationalities in Himgary, London Unwm, tpip, u a gen- 
eral crincism of the government $ pre war pobey, Ernest Ludwig, Le sort des tninontis 
en Hongfie et en Tcheeosloiaqine, Budapest Presse des Associations Scientiilques 
Hongroises, 1911, is a defense of Hunganan treatment of us minorities, C J C Street, 
Hungary and Democracy, London Fisher Unwin, 1923, discusses the Hungarian 
Oppression of its nationalities R W Seton-Watson’s numerous publications before 
and during the First World War were tnSuenual m their consistent attacks on Hun- 
gary’s nationalist polxy 

® Alichael Karol) 1, Figbtmg the World, New Y'ork Bom, 1923, is a surprisingly 
moderate account of his activities 

« Royal Institute of IntemaUooal Affairs, Smitheastern Etirope, New York 
Oxford Umv Press, 1939, p 6* 

2 Cf J S RquccV, “Danubian and Balkan turope," ch 13, in P ) Brown, 
Charles Hodges and J S Roucek, Contemporary World Politics, New York John 
\ViIey, second edition, 1940, p 332, Albert Apponyi and others. Justice for Hungary, 
London Longmans, 1928, 1$ an eloquent plea for revision, L K Birinvi, The 
Tragedy of Hungary, Oeveland, O Author, 1914, denounces the mutilation of 
Hungary, Laszlo Buday, Dismembered Hungary, London Grant Richards, 1913, is 
a statisucal survey of Hungary during and after the First World War, Harold Tem- 
perley. How the Hungarian Frontiers Were Drawn,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1928, 
is an important study refuting some Hungarian daims 

« Cf P E Mosely, “Transylvania Partitioned,’' Foreign Affairs, October, kmo. 

aIX 237—244 

Hungoria, London hot Nictudson & Watson, 1936, Hungary Yesterday 
S,; ^chards, 193d, chs 11, 13, 14, ,5, John Btophy, Uonka 

Speaks of Himgary, London Hutchinson, 1936, chs j8, Jp, 20 ‘ ^ 
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Ibid.; Karoly Viski, Hungarian Dances, London: Simpkin Marshall, 1937, is 
a colorful and scholarly introduction to Hungary’s peasant art, music, and dances. 

11 Joseph Szentkiralyi, “Hungary,” The Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1939, 
XXII: 87-91, is the latest, although somewhat “official” survey, of Himgarian 
education. 
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Chapter XVI 


The Balkans 


XI RUMANIA StRBlA AVO MONTlNKiRO SHOUU* BE EVACUATED DCCUEIED TERRITORIES RE- 
STORED SERBIA ACCORDED FREE AND SECURE ACCESS TO THE SEA AND THE REI^TIONS OP THE 
SEVERAl. BALKAN STATES TO ONE ANOTHER DETERMINED 8T FRIENDLY COUNSEL ALONG inSTDRICALLY 
ESTABLISHED UNES OP ALLEGIANCE AND NATTONAUTY AND INTERNATIONAL CUARAN71ES OF THE 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC lyOEPENDENCE AND TERRITORIAL InTECRITY OF THE SEVERAL BALKAN 
STATES SHOULD BE ENTERED INTO — WILSON S FOURTEEN POINTS 


For convenience we shall consider here as the Balkans that area occu- 
pied by the states of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 
IS constituted after the First World War The geography of this region 
presents a strange anomaly While almost universally described as a con- 
necting link between East and West, the Balkan peninsula itself is totally 
unconnected, ‘ neither compact nor self-contained ’ ^ 

Geography The routes from Belgrade to Salonika and from Belgrade to 
Istanbul have served since ancient times for the transit of invaders and 
traden The Danube River binds central and southeastern Europe both 
economically and geographically The narrow straits of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus separate Europe from Asia and the islands of the Aegean 
ate but a giant's steppingstones from comment to continent 

On the west the Balkans are bounded by the Adnatic, on the east the 
Dniester River separates Rumania from the plains of Russia The Black 
Sea, by opening the Balkans to Russia and Turkey increases, rather than 
reduces, the problems of those who live on its western shores. 

Nann-at Resoierces Great differences m climate prevail between various 
parts of the peninsula Large fertile areas are hmitcd m number, with Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria the most favored In this particular, Greece, Albania, 
and much of Yugoslavia are sadly handicapped 

The geography of the peninsula has produced its intricate racial pat- 
tern and the three factors of geography, racial complexity, and interven- 
tion by the powers, have made the Ballwns the powder keg of Europe * 
Racial Conipasitton A thousand years ago the principal nationalities now 
represented m the Balkans today were already settled there, although 
they were not the original inhabitants nor was theirs the onginal culture 
th e area In the Minoan Age, Greece and the Aegean islands had pro- 

This chapter by Elmer Louis Kaiser Pean of University Students Professor of 
Luropeaa History, George Washington University 
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duced a rich civilization, contemporaneous with that of imperial Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. The Balkan peninsula had known the glories of the 
Periclean Age and of the Hellenistic Period. Balkania was part of the pro- 
vincial structure of the Roman Empire. Through the Balkans, in days of 
Roman decline, had passed Goths, Vandals, and Huns. Traces of these 
peoples are today found in the history rather than the ethnography of the 
area. Although the modern Greeks take pride in an asserted cultural tie 
widt the ancient Hellenes and the Rumanians cling tenaciously to an al- 
leged Roman origin, it is the late-comcrs who have fixed the present racial 
character of the peninsula. To this there is one outstanding exception; the 
Albanians, not without some reason, claim descent from the ancient Thra- 
cians and Illyrians, although later conquered by other peoples. 

Before the coming of the Slavs into the Balkans, Rome had already been 
divided into the Eastern and Western Empires, and after the death of the 
Emperor Theodosius in 395 the two parts were never united. The Eastern 
and Western Churches were finally severed at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Croats and Slovenes gave allegiance to the Roman pontiff while Ru- 
manians, Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgars looked for guidance to the Metropoli- 
tan in Constantinople. As heirs to the Eastern Empire, the Sultans became 
the overlords of the eastern Balkan peoples, while Croats and Slovenes 
found their masters in the Hapsburgs. Thus, to the divisive influence of 
Balkan geography were added diverse religious and political traditions. 

Toward the end of the fifth ccntur)% the movement of Slavs into the 
Balkan peninsula was well under way. A relatively small group, the Slo- 
venes, who had settled in the northwestern part of the peninsula, was to fix 
the racial character of the South Slav state, Y ugosla via. Another and larger 
group at the same time pushed into the lower Danube valley and gradually 
spread through the greater part of the region. 

Of the post-World War Balkan states, only one, Yugoslavia, bore a 
name really descriptive of its racial character. The others, though pre- 
dominantly Slav, bore non-Slav names. Bulgaria was originally settled by 
the Bulgars, a Mongolian tribe, who conquered the area in the seventh cen- 
tury only to be absorbed later by the numerically superior Slavs. Ruma- 
nia perpetuated the Rumanian claim to descent from the legions which 
conquered Dacia in the reign of Trajan. Rome withdrew her legions, but 
traces of her language remained. The name Greece is justified in part by 
the language of her people, but here again there are mixed racial elements 
among whom the Slav predominates. 

Post-War Minorities. That political lines should coincide with ethnic and 
geographical ones is hardly to be expected in Europe. It is certainly not 
the case in the Balkans. For example, Macedonia has been aptly described 
as “ a political problem rather than a geographical entity.” ® Bulgarians, 
Yugoslavs, and Greeks have claimed Macedonia and sought to impress 
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their cultural pattern on its people Some 600,000 Bulgaro-Macedonians 
lived m \ugoslavia and more than 80,000 m Greece 

Rumania and Yugoslavia had German minorities of about 750,000 and 
500,000, respectively, d\\ elling for the most part in areas formerly incor- 
porated within the Austro-Hungarian Empire Rumania also had over i 4 
million and Yugoslavia nearly half a million Hungarians In Bessarabia 
and Northern Bubovina, incorporated into Rumania, there were more than 
half a million Ukrainians In Greece, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, Jews 
formed an infinitesimal part of the population, but Rumania had a Jewish 
minont> of4pcrcent In Bessarabia and the Dobtudja, Rumania inherited 
about 300,000 Bulgarians 

These, it must be remembered, represented only the major minorities in 
an area t\hcrc, due to the frequent shifting of boundaries, particularly 
within the present centurj’, minorities seemed to be the rule rather than the 
exception 

Terntonal Status after the War The terntonal status of the Balkans was 
fixed by the Treaty of London <May 30, 1913) between the Balkan na- 
uons and Turkey, the Treaty of Bucharest (August to, 1913) between 
the Balkan states and Bulgaria, and various World War treaties 

The status of Albania was fixed m 1913 Bulgaria, on the losing side 
in the Fust World War, failed to get back South Dobrudja and Macedonia 
which she had lost m 1913, and in addition had to )ield to Greece the land 
betw een the Kas alia and Mantsa rivers, her corridor to the Aegean Ru- 
mania was tremendously increased m size by the addition of the former 
Hungarian territories, T tansylvama, and part of the Banat, Bukovma (pre- 
viously held by Austria), and Bessarabia (belonging to Russia) 

Yugoslavia consisted of Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Cro- 
atia Slavonia, part of the Banat, the Voyvodma, lands in Slovenia and 
Dalmatia, and a section of Macedonia 

Rumania. 

During the post war period (1919-1959) Rutnama was the most promi- 
nent Balkan state, due m large measure to her size and resources She had 
been accorded exceedingly favorable treatment by her victorious allies 
her territory was doubled and Germany was forced to repudiate the Treaty 
of Bucharest 

Political Structure Before the First World War, Rumania was ostensibly 
a parbamentary state with two major parties alternately m control The 
Conservative Party, representing the land owning group, had a German 
orientation The Liberal Party was strongly pro-French and drew its 
strength from the professional, business, and financial classes The out- 
come of the war discredited the Conservatives and gave the Liberals, the 
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party led by the Bratianus, increased prestige, on the basis of which they 
dominated the government almost without a break from 1922 to 1928 and 
four years again from 1933 ^937* 

The major opponent of the Liberals after 1926 was the National Peas- 
ant Party, composed principally of the older National Party of Transyl- 
vania, led by Maniu, and the former Peasant Party. The Liberal and Na- 
tional Peasant Parties generally agreed on foreign policies, but disagreed 
on domestic affairs. 

Fost-War Political History. The post-v'^ar political history of Rumania 
falls roughly into two periods with 1933 as the dividing line. During the 
first period economic questions dominated internal politics. During the 
second period Rumania’s national life was greatly affected by problems 
arising from, or stimulated by National Socialism, cither in its German form 
or in Rumanian versions. 

Rumania’s three major minorities emphasized and intensified her po- 
litical problems. The Hungarians, forming 7.9 per cent of the total popu- 
lation and concentrated chiefly in Transylvania, maintained constant agita- 
tion for return to Hungary. The Germans, compri.sing 4. i per cent of the 
population, were readily susceptible to Nazi propaganda. As for the Jews, 
Rumanian anti-Semitism was of long standing. 

T he Bratiamts. Modem Rumania practically took form under King Carol I 
(who ruled from 1 866 to 1914) and the Bratianu family, leaders of the Lib- 
eral Party. Ion C. Bratianu the elder (died 1891) organized the Liberal 
Party, Avhich under his sons (Ion, Vintila and Tinu), became an organ of 
the vested interests. Reforming zeal had to be sought elsewhere. 

During the greater part of the decade following the First World War 
Ion Bratianu (1864-1927) Avas in poAAmr. Of the result of elections Brati- 
anu had no fear: the government could alAA'ays come through. Peasant 
groups, oA^ercoming from time to time their characteristic inertia and re- 
luctance to enter politics, offered constant protests against the Liberals’ 
forced industrialization of the country and sought free elections Avhich 
AAmuld accurately register the popular Avill. Under Ion Bratianu the Lib- 
eral Party put through a ncAv constitution in 1 92 3 . Theoretically, the con- 
stitution of 1866 AAms a liberal document as judged by the best AA'estern 
European pattern of the time. Actually it gave the ruler totally unchecked 
poAver. The constitution of 1923 guaranteed civil liberties and forbade 
suspension of the constitution. In AdcAv of King Ferdinand’s poor health 
the Premier had a provisional regency council appointed so as to circum- 
vent CroAvn Prince Carol in case of his father’s demise. 

The fears of Ion Bratianu that Carol might not find him indispensable 
never materialized. Carol renounced the throne in 1925 and AA^ent to live 
in Paris Avith his Jewish mistress, Magda (or Elena) Lupescu. Giving Avay 
before economic pressure, Bratianu resigned in March, 1926 to be sue- 
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ceeded by the war hero. General Averescn The political zeal of Averescu 
and of Octavian Goga, his Transylvanian ally and Minister of the Interior, 
and the failing health of the king alarmed Bratianu and suggested to him 
that It would be wise to resume control of the government Averescu s 
fall in June, 1927 was followed by an election overwhelmingly favorable to 
Bratianu When Ferdinand died in July, 1927, Carol s son Michael became 
king with a regency composed of his uncle. Prince Nicholas, the Patriarch 
and the President of the Senate Before the year ended Ion Bratianu was 
dead 

With the less competent Vmtila Bratianu, who succeeded his brother as 
head of the government, the great days of that political dynasty came to 
an end Vintila was forced out in a wave of agrarian discontent (Novem- 
ber 3, 1928) He died two years later 

The Retttm of Carol The premiership of lulmMamu head of the National 
Peasant Party, mdicated a marked change m Rumanian politics Maniu 
was pledged to agrarian reform and opposition to all infringements on the 
civil rights guaranteed by the constitution of 1923 The new government s 
beginnings were wholly favorable The election held to determine the 
strength of Maniu’s ministry was honestly conducted and highly satisfac- 
tory m ns results Constitutional guarantees seemed to mean something 
Even the Jews were protected Unfortunately, bureaucracies rarely fall 
With the gov emments that create them Mamu had to face sabotage within 
the civil service, and bitter cnticism when he called for increased taxauon 
to underwrite new governmental activities The world economic situa- 
tion began to make the Premier s position untenable, and in order to thwart 
his opponents, he decided on the recall of Carol who re entered Bucharest 
m June, 1930, deposed his son and recovered the crown 

Manm found that the king had a itnnd of his own, at least as far as recon- 
ciliation with his estranged wife Helen went, that the influence of his mis- 
tress Magda Lupescu had not terminated, that the monarch was an astute 
politician, -and that m spite of a change in rulers, the economic crisis still 
continued On October 6, 1930 Mamu was forced to resign m favor of 
MironesciL, wbn sbntrly wny to Pcotessoc NicbALzs, i d’jyj.w- 
guished historian 

lorga A former tutor of the king, lorga had no substantial political fol- 
lowing In the election of June, 1931 his bloc polled 48 per cent of the 
votes Under the election law of 1926, this constituted a majoniy, since 
the party polling 40 per cent of the vote received at least half the seats 
in the House of Deputies and a share of the remainder proportionate to 
Its popular vote This law, along with the government’s control of the 
choice of candidates, made parliamentary government a farce and minis- 
terial responsibility impossible 

As the person^ rule of the kmg got under way rapid shifts m cabinets 
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became a common political device. Pitting parties and politicians against 
each other Carol virtually destroyed his opposition, lorga was succeeded 
by V oida-V oevod of the National Peasant Party, the latter by Maniu in 
1932. Voida-Voevod was reappointed in 1933 only to be supplanted by 
Ion Duca, a Liberal. All cabinets were formed merely by royal command, 
the requisite parliamentary majority seemingly could always be arranged. 
The Rise of the Iron Guard. With the assassination of Premier Duca by 
the Iron Guard in December, 1933, the second period of post-u'ar Ruma- 
nian political history began. From this time onward. Fascism dominated the 
.scene. In the previous period the dynamic element had been the desire of 
the peasants, despite their natural dislike for politics, to have a voice in the 
government more nearly proportionate to their numbers. Between 1933 
and 1940 politics was a struggle for power bctux'cn King Carol and the 
Iron Guardists, who were supported by Germany. 

AVith the Nazi triumph in Germany Rumanian Fascistn became more 
conspicuous, although its tenets had long been advocated by various native 
groups. The Christian Defense League had existed before the First World 
War and the Iron Guard had been heard of long before the a.ssa.ssination 
of Premier Duca thrust it on the center of the political stage, 

Codreanu. The founder of “The League of the Archangel Michael,” 
later known as the Iron Guard, was Conicliu Zclca Codreanu. His anti- 
Semitic activities first brought him into prominence in 192 3, when he shot 
the gendarmes who were attempting to arrest him. Popular acclaim led to 
his acquittal. Soon thereafter the League was formed with the sw.astika as 
its emblem. In 1930, the name Iron Guard was adopted. The organiza- 
tion expanded rapidly, appealing especially to dispossc.sscd aristocrats, dis- 
gruntled young intellectuals, and to numerous souls who ascribed their 
poverty to the prosperity of the Jews. In addition to its anti-Semitism, the 
Iron Guard tvas active in pointing out corruption and incflicicncy in the 
civil service and in agitating for agrarian refonn. 

The government dissolved the Iron Guard on the cve of the 1933 elec- 
tions, an act for which Duca paid with his life. The banned Guardists 
thereupon became the nucleus of the All-for-thc-Fathcrland Party. In 
1935, the- trend toward Fascism was strengthened bv the formation of the 
National Christian Partv nut of the union of the National Aurarians, led 
by the Transylvanian Octavian Goga, and the Christian Defense League, 
led by Professor Cuza. 

CaroVs Persona} Rule. The growth of Fascism was not the only problem 
with Avhich George Tatarcscu, Duca’s successor, had to cope. His royal 
master was becoming more agile in both international and internal politics. 
By Carol’s order, his brother, Prince Nicholas, u'as excluded from the suc- 
cession, stripped of his honors, and ordered to leave the country. In the 
election of December 21, 1937 Tatarcscu received only 38.5 per cent of the 
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\ote, less than the statutory 40 per cent Realizing that this was a personal 
censure, Carol appointed a Cabinet dominated by the National Christian 
Par^ The Iron Guard was ignored Their response was a series of po- 
groms, accompanied by blatant violations of mmonty rights The king 
was forced to recognize the popular hostility and on February 10, 1938 
appointed a Cabinet of National Union, headed by the Patriarch Dr Miron 
Cnstea, and consisting largely of former ministers When Cnstca died a 
year later he was succeeded by Calinescu The king now governed by 
decree 

The New Constitution On February 14, 1938 Carol s new constitution 
was submitted to a plebiscite, m which less ^an i per cent of the voters 
failed to register “ yes Superficially, at least, the constitution of 1938 did 
not change the governmental structure There was a Cabinet, but it was 
not responsible to the legislature Parliament was still bicameral Members 
of the lower house had to be proportionately selected from those engaged 
m the professions, manual labor, agriculture, business or industry The 
Senate consisted of hereditary and ex ofiicio members, nominated by the 
king and elected by ‘ the consntuted bodies of the Senate ’ The king 
could declare ^var, make peace, conclude treaties, veto acts of Parliament, 
andruleb) decree in the absence of Parliament By a decree of April 14, 
1938 all political parties were dissolved and succeeded by a single party, 
the Front of National Rebirth Carol had become the Fuehrer as well as 
king 

The Iron Guard and the National Peasant Parts refrained from voting 
in the plebiscite on the constitution The mimmum age (thirty years) pre- 
vented man) of the younger Iron Guardists from voting, and Codreanu’s 
mixed Polish and Hungarian origin disqualified him for the Cabinet Ac- 
cused of complicity in a murder plot, Codreanu and several Iron Guard 
leaders w ere arrested in April, 1938 On November 30, while being trans- 
ferred from one place of confinement to another, Codreanu and his as 
sociates w ere shot while attempting to escape, the government announced 
In less than a decade Carol had acquired absolute power, thanks to the sup- 
xA xVit tiftnt^i and fnt army, and Vus own politica’i dexterity 
Rtnmmcni Economy Rumania was a predominantly agricultural country, 
industry empio) mg less than one miUion of the nation’s 19 5 million inhab- 
itants Her marked industrial development since 193 5 had been due largely 
to the rearmament program Rumanian fanns for the most part were tiny, 
draft animals were scarce and modem agncultural techniques virtually un- 
known The major crops w ere wheat and maize Timber w as exported in 
decreasing amounts, owing to governmental conuol of cutting The high 
prices paid by the state monopoly induced the farmers to raise enough to- 
bacco to meet home demands Oil production, Rumania’s major industry, 
w as largely in the hands of foreign compames While responsible for only 
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4 per cent of the national income, it accounted for 40 per cent of Rumania’s 
exports. In spite of the fact that the output of oil was constantly decreas- 
ing, it occupied a dominant role in the external relations of Rumania. 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia was the second largest Balkan country in area and popula- 
tion. This state owed its creation not so much to the peacemakers at Paris 
as to the desire of kindred South Slav peoples to form a unified state. Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes constituted more than four-fifths of the total popu- 
lation. The three largest minorities were, in the order of size, German, 
Plungarian, and Albanian. Racial divisions within the Yugoslav group 
were complicated by religious and economic differences. The Serbs were 
Greek Orthodox, the Croats and the Slovenes Roman Catholic. 

Origins of Modern Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia was formed from territories 
previously embraced within the Austro-Hungarian Empire, in addition to 
Montenegro and Serbia. The Serbs had had an empire as far back as the 
fourteenth century; there was a kingdom of Croatia in the tenth century; 
and Montenegro obtained its freedom from the Turks in the fourteenth 
century. 

The impending collapse of the Dual Adonarchy had led to the establish- 
ment of a National Council of Croats and Slovenes in October, 1918 in 
association with delegates from Bosnia-Herzegovina. Shortly after the 
collapse of the Dual Monarchy, the Serbian government agreed to set up 
a temporary Yugoslav-Serb organization. The Regency of the new state 
was accepted by Prince Alexander of Serbia. The deposition of King 
Nicholas by the Montenegrins and their union with Serbia completed the 
Yugoslav state, which for reasons of national policy was first called the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Constitntioji of 1^21. Out of the Constituent Assembly of 1920 came the 
Constitution of 1921, modeled, like the Rumanian Constitution, on that of 
Belgium. Laws passed by the unicameral legislature, the Skuptchina, were 
not subject to the Crown’s veto. Deputies elected on a basis of propor- 
tional representation served for four years. The auspices for this constitu- 
tion (it lasted until 1929) were not favorable to begin with. More than 
half the population was illiterate, particularism was rampant and there was 
no tradition of democratic participation in the government. 

The Croat Problem. The confusion of Yugoslavia’s first decade was not 
due entirely to political inexperience. The Croats were an obstreperous 
element from the beginning. Indeed, they had never given their consent 
to the constitution. Having enjoyed some sort of autonomy under the 
Dual Monarchy, they resented the minority role to which they were as- 
signed in the new state. The party organization of Yugoslavia reflected 
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the basic Serb Croat conflict The Radical Party as the most powerful 
Yugoslav part) until the death of its great leader, Nicholas Pashitch ( 1 845- 
1926) Organizedm 1S8: on radical principles, it gradually moved toward 
the right and became the organ of Serbian nationalism In his sixty years 
of pubhc service Pashitch helped to guide Serbia through the Balkan and 
First World Wars vith spectacular tcmtonal gains Though he had 
signed the Corfu Declaration m 1917, lay ing the basis for the Serb-Yugoslav 
union, Pashitch unul the end of his life worked for a strongly centralized 
state 

In this he was opposed by the leader of the Croat Peasant Party, Styepan 
Raditch (1871-1918) Radttch consistently opposed the acquiescence of 
the Croats in the government and sought fnends for them abroad He 
favored Germany and Russia, and condemned France On June 20, 1928, 
in the course of a debate in the Skuptchina on the ratification of the Net- 
tuno com ention v. iih Italy, w hich he claimed worked against Croat inter- 
ests, Raditch and two of his colleagues were shot to death The Croat 
deputies immediately seceded from Parliament and threatened to establish 
their own administration at Zagreb On January 6, 19:9. with constitu- 
tional government m collapse. King Alexander undertook to rule by de- 
cree, ascribing the failure of parliamentary government to “blind party 
passions " 

The Fersanal Rule of Alexander With General Pera Zhivkovicch as his 
Premier, Alexander began to revamp the state Civil liberties were 
abridged, the judicial sy stem was o\ erhauled, and the civil service reorgan- 
ized in the interests of greater efficiency and economy The army was 
purged of those suspected of disloyalty to the state and all societies and 
parties were disbanded In place of the provincial system, the state was 
divided into nine bmovmas, each governed by a Ban named by the king 
On October 3, 1919 the name of the state was changed to Yugoslavia to 
indicate its homogeneity 

A new constitution was proclaimed on September 5, 1931 by the king, 
who reserved the right to suspend it ' whenever the public interest is gen- 
ecalty TOftw-uted ’ WWa Vw/gwigts oft xbut vrayyi ■ntftvOTraVftiti. 
became official, only one nationabty was recognized by law The king 
became the commander-in chief of the armed forces, appointed and dis- 
missed ministers and civil officials, promulgated laws, passed on constitu 
tional amendments, and safeguarded the unity of the state 

A bicameral legislature was introduced Senators w ere nominated by 
the king deputies were elected for a four-year term on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage by open ballot The nine bmovtnas were divided into ad- 
nuniscrative districts which in tom were sub divided into communes All 
laws enacted in the banovtna councils had to receive the sanction of the 
Council of State, the highest admmistiauve body in the kingdom 
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Along with the constitution went the electoral law of September 12, 
1931. This measure outlawed all but the government party by providing 
that every electoral list must be approved by twenty electors in each of 
the three hundred odd districts and the party leader must be endorsed by 
sixty voters. Unfortunately, the political situation was not stabilized 
thereby. Discontent became increasingly vocal. Dr. Matchek, the Croat 
spokesman and successor of Raditch, was imprisoned on a charge of trying 
to upset the government. 

Assassination of Alexander. On October 9, 1934 King Alexander and the 
French Foreign Minister Barthou were assassinated by a Macedonian revo- 
lutionary at Alarseilles. The youthful Peter II, then but eleven years old, 
was proclaimed king under a Regency consisting of Prince Paul, a Serb, 
Dr. Stankovitch, and a Croat, Dr. Pcrovitch. 

The Regency. The elections of iMay, 1935 brought into power the Yugo- 
slav Radical Union with Dr. Stoyadinovitch, its leader, as head of the gov- 
ernment. This bloc was composed of the Serb Radical Party, the Catholic 
Slovenes led by Father Koroshetz, and the Bosnian Moslems. Successive 
elections kept this government in power until Februar)", 1939. The Union 
was pledged to maintain the Karagcorgevitch dynasty ■' and, in general, 
the Constitution of 1931, making such concessions to decentralization as 
political expediency demanded. The principal opposition came from 
' Matchek’s United Opposition formed in October, 1937 by a union of the 
Croat Peasant Party, the Independent Croat Democrats, the Yugoslav 
Democrats, and the Agrarian Party, Its platform called for a restoration 
of civil liberties, Croat autonomy, and agrarian reform. The domestic 
policy of Stoyadinovitch was closely associated with his foreign policy. 
In general, the Premier veered toward the Rome-Berlin Axis, chiefly be- 
cause of Yugoslavia’s economic tics with Germany and Italy. Yugoslavia’s 
trade with Germany more than tripled between 1932 and 1938. Italy’s 
good offices were employed in casing Yugoslavia’s relations with Hungary 
and Bulgaria. 

The Concordat. In this curious domestic and foreign policy, the Con- 
cordat with the Vatican played a bewildering role. Signed July 25, 1935, 
it was not brought up for ratification by the Skuptchina until two years 
later. Then the storm broke. Since the Orthodox population outnum- 
bered the Roman Catholic only by a six to five ratio, it was not unreason- 
able that the legal position of the Catholic Church should have been regu- 
larized by the Concordat. The Orthodox Church excommunicated all 
those who voted for ratification, the Radical Party expelled all who did not. 
The Concordat bill was finally passed on July 23, 1937 but six months later 
the government announced that it would not be carried out. If the gov- 
ernment had hoped in one sweep to placate both Italy and the Roman Cath- 
olic Croats, it had won a Pyrrhic victory, and then surrendered even that, 
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InFebruary, 1939 Dr StoyadinoMtch resigned m a revival of the Seib- 
Croat conflict, the Croats as ever, demanding political equality and the 
decentralization of Yugoslavia into a federated state Later five enraged 
Croat ministers gave up their portfolios With the growing confusion m 
European politics it Avas more unpoitant than ever that Yugoslavia be 
united internally But no solution of the Serb Croat question seemed pos- 
sible as long as Stoyadmovitch and Matchek were the negotiators 

The new Premier, Cvetkovitch, promised to give Croat demands his 
early attention and asked for legislative permission to extend local auton- 
omy and decentralize the government In April conversations between the 
government and the Croat leaders brought an agreement on an autonomous 
Croatia, the absorption of Czechoslovakia by Germany m March having 
given Matchek a potent argument On August 24, 1939 Matchek became 
Vice-Premier Tv,o days later Croatia was granted autonomy, with a Par- 
liament of Its own The Yugoslav Parliament was dissolved and a general 
election Avas called Only the approach of a European war induced the 
Croats and Serbs to bucy theu differences That it brought a permanent 
settlement was doubtful 

The Economy of Yugoslma About 80 per cent of the Yugoslav popu- 
lation depended on agriculture and forestry Since it was far less expensive 
to ship produce up the Danube than by rail across to the Adriatic, the agri- 
cultural products of Yugoslavia found their way prmcipally into the mar- 
kets of central Europe The two chief crops were maize and wheat A 
large volume of timber, pigs and cattle, both live and slaughtered, were 
also exported 

“Jugoslavia is much more important as a producer of minerals than 
any other country m South Eastern Europe ” ® Copper w as the most valu- 
able mineral, svith lead and zinc next in importance Yugoslavia produced 
about one-tenth of the world s supply of bauxite As contrasted with great 
mineral producing countries, however, her output was relatively negligi- 
ble, the total annual production being worth about one milliard dinars (less 
than 20 million dollars) 


Greece 

Greece was the third largest Balkan state in area and population 
Embarking on a ar of independence m 182 1, Greece had had a longer 
independence than any of her neighbois except Montenegro Greece’s 
entry m the First World War, was due to her great statesman, the Cretan, 
Eleuthenos Venizelos (1864—1936), who dominated national politics for 
almost t\v 0 generations Schooled m the struggles of the Cretans for umon 
uith Greece, Venizelos’ was the hand which guided his country through 
the Balkan Wars and First World War Because of his pro Germanism 
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King Constantine was deposed by the Allies. Greece received considera- 
ble dividends after the war: a large part of Thrace, Adrianople, and trustee- 
ship over Smyrna. Venizelos was defeated in elections of November, 1920 
and Constantine was restored to the throne. The .sudden revival of aggres- 
sive nationalism in Turkey forced Greece to yield Smyrna and Eastern 
Thrace. At the close of the First World War Greece was ruled by King 
Alexander, second son of Constantine. Alexander died in 1920. Constan- 
tine recovered the throne but on his unlucky head fell much of the blame 
for the Greek debacle in Asia Minor and again he was forced into exile. 
His son, George II, succeeded, but in the following year ( 1923) he too was 
expelled. 

The Repnblic. On March 25, 1924 Greece was formally declared a re- 
public with Admiral Paul Konduriotis as provisional President. There 
now developed a basic cleavage in Greek politics between republicans and 
anti-republicans. The te.st in party orientation was largely a matter of its 
attitude toward Venizelos. The early leader of the royalist groups was 
Demitrius Gunaris, leader of the PopulLst Party. Gunaris and several roy- 
alist colleagues in the Ministry were shot amidst the general rage at the 
destruction of Smyrna. After Gunaris’ death, the anti-republicans con- 
sisted of the Populists, the National Democrats led by General Kondylis, 
and General Metaxas’ Part)* of Free Opinion. This alignment was op- 
po.sed by the Liberals of ^^cnizclos and two smaller parties, the Conserva- 
tive Republicans and the Progressive Liberals. 

The years 1924 to 1928 were marked by frequent political shifts, with 
accumulating discredit to the state. It was not until the end of 1928 that 
the new constitution, more than four years in the making, was proclaimed. 
Civil liberty was guaranteed, and manhood suffrage provided for, a bi- 
cameral legislature -W'as established, and control over the national exchequer 
was placed in the hands of the lower house. Without a liberal tradition of 
government, however, the Greek constitution y'as destined to have litde 
effect. 

Retmn of Venizelos. Venizelos remained in the background during the 
years of confusion. In 1928 desire for change no less than the generally 
unsound economic condition of the country, brought the veteran .states- 
man a healthy electoral majority and again he became Premier. Venizelos 
could not, however, check the progressive disintegration of parliamentary 
government. There were abortive attempts, such as that of General Panga- 
los, to seize power. Party alignments broke down. In 1932, Venizelos 
was forced to resign, the one bright spot in the four years of his admin- 
istration being his conduct of foreign affairs, culminating in a treaty vdth 
Greece’s ancient enemy, Turkey. In a few months, hoM^ever, Venizelos 
M^as back in office. Premier for the eighth time. Within two months his 
Cabinet fell. Implicated in the military plot against the government of 
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General Plastiras, he retired to Pans, that haven of disillusioned statesmen 
and broken politicians, where he died in 1936 

The Restoration of the Monarchy In March, 1935 discontented elements 
in the army staged an insurrection in the hope of checking the gradual 
elimination of republicans b) the Tsaldans government General Kon 
dyhs, Munster of Wat, joined by General Metavas as temporary Minister 
w ithout Portfolio, crushed the revolt and began a sj stematic purge of re- 
publicans In October, 1935 the constitutionally minded Premier, Tsal- 
dans, was forced out Kondylts became Regent and Premier The Na- 
tional Assembly voted to substitute the Constitution of 191 1 for that of 
1928, and to restore the monarchy On the basis of a plebiscite showing 97 
per cent m his favor. King George returned to Athens and tried to rule as 
a constitutional, non partisan monarch 

The Regime of Metaxas As one after another of the elder statesmen died, 
the problem of gov emment became acute In the spring and summer of 
1936 disorders began to dev clop throughout Greece The king called one 
of the few remaining experienced politicians to form a cabinet, General 
Jean Metaxas (1871-1941), trained m the military academics of Tvelpidcs 
and Berbn, Chief of Staff in 1911, who had been exiled by the Allies, but 
had returned in 1920 and had immediately become politically active Os- 
tensibly to meet the dangers of a general strike Metaxas executed a eotip 
d’etat on August 4, 1936 and announced that he would not yield power 
until he had ‘ achieved a complete reestablishment of Greek society On 
December 17, 1936 he proclaimed that Greece would be transformed into a 
corporative state 

The Economy of Greece Fifty five per cent of Greek, sod was unpro- 
ductive Her large population was constantly growing In 1922 it was 
increased through the transfer of more than a million Greeks from Asia 
Alinof Immigration to the United States was held down by quota 
Greece had no minerals and was the only Balkan state that imported basic 
foods in large amounts Yet herstandard of living was high, and one third 
of the population lived in urban communities This anomalous situation 
may be explained by (i) Grecian crops particularly tobacco and cur- 
rants had great marl et value (z) The large merchant marine brought 
considerable revenue (3) As Greece became more industrialized, she 
profited increasingly by the high business and technical capacity of her 
people, prime requisites vn a modem world 


Bulgaria 

Bulgaria was the only Balkan state which agitated for revision of 
World War treaties Reversals m the Second Balkan War and in the First 
World War had complicated her relations with neighboring states and 
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led her into different foreign alignments. Whatever stability post-war 
Bulgaria enjoyed was due in large measure to the intelligence of King 
Boris III, who succeeded his father Ferdinand on October 3, 1918. 
Stamboulisky . In the next four years the Agrarian League, headed by 
Stamboulisky, was the dominant party. Stamboulislcj’^’s unrelenting favors 
to the peasants, however, brought the strong opposition of the army and 
professional classes, while his policy of rapprochement with Yugoslavia 
enraged the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization (I.M.R.O.). 
The I.M.R.O. Founded in 1893 promote the cause of independence 
from Turkey, the I.M.R.O. continued to maintain its headquarters in 
Bulgaria and from there carried on intrigues in Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
elsewhere. Mihailoff, its leader, encouraged terroristic methods, and 
political assassination became their specialty. A combination of intel- 
lectuals, army officers and the I.M.R.O., seeing that constitutional means 
could not overthrow the peasant Premier, staged a coup d’etat, killing 
Stamboulisky in 1923 and inaugurating a reign of terror. 

For a period of eleven years Bulgaria was ruled by coalition govern- 
ments, whose only consistent policy was an unwillingness or inability to 
curb the activities of the I.M.R.O. Along with the general conviction of 
some clear-sighted Bulgarians that the I.M.R.O. would have to be sup- 
pressed grew the belief that only a coup d’etat involving seizure of the 
state could suppress this invisible government. The feat was engineered 
on May 19, 1934 by Colonels Damian Veltchcff and ICimon Gheorghieff. 
The first was the organizer of the Military League, the second the leader of 
the civilian Zveno. Each of these groups agitated for a government strong 
enough to exercise its will without obstruction from secret organizations 
or political parties. With the country in the hands of the Veltcheff- 
Gheorghieff coalition, dominated by the army, Boris could only acquiese in 
the situation. The I.M.R.O. was dissolved and Ivan Mihailoff fled. 

The Return to Civil Control. Boris, however, slow'ly recovered control, 
and on January 22, 1935 the two colonels M’^ere forced out of the govern- 
ment. General Zlateff, their successor, went along the same road on 
April 18, 1935. A year later the Military League was dissolved. 

The new civil government was headed first by Tosheff who was suc- 
ceeded on November 23, 1935 by Kiosseivanoff. Just when it seemed 
that the baneful influence of the army was being put under control, how- 
ever, another danger arose in the accelerated activity of the National and 
Social Movement. This group, organized by Professor Tsankoff, Stam- 
boulisky’s successor as Prime Minister, advocated a totalitarian govern- 
ment with Boris as leader. Although the king had been in touch with 
Hitler and Mussolini, he astutely realized that in a Fascist state he would 
be the Victor Emmanuel, not the Duce. On October 10, 1936 the head- 
quarters of the National and Social Alovement were closed and for a time 
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Its activities were at an end Any revisionist agitation, however, was apt 
to revive the movement 

An electoral law of October 21, 1937 fixed the membership of the 
Sobranye at 160 elected by adult males and married women and widows 
Political pacues were prohibited 

The Economy of Btilgarta Although four-fifths of her people depended 
upon agriculture, only about two fifths of the land was arable Bulgaria 
had improved the situation by reducing gram production and substituting 
such crops as tobacco In terms of national income, more was realized 
from handicrafts than from industry National economic life was in a 
large degree under state control through the Minister of Industry, the 
activities of the State banks, and the buying operations of the Cereals 
Board 


Albania 

The smallest and neM est of the modem Balkan states, Albania’s hectic 
career of independent existence lasted from July 29 1913 to April 14, 
1939 In the first eight years Albania was recognized by the powers as a 
sovereign pcincipabty after revolting from Turkey, was ruled by "William 
of Wied for half a year, w as occupied alternately by the AUied and Central 
Powers during the First World War, then by Italy who was later evicted 
Albania was admitted to the League of Nations, and m November, 1921 
was again recognized by the powers as an independent state 

Lack of railroads and educational institutions indicated the backward- 
ness of the country Turkey's baleful influence could not be readily 
effaced, and Albania made but little cultural and economic progress 
The Rise of Zog For 1920 to 1924 the state was under the control of a 
Council of Regency During this period, there came to the fore Ahmed 
Bey Zogu (bom 1895), who during the First World War had become 
prominent enough to be interned in Vienna because of his interest in Al- 
banian independence After the war, Zog fought both Italians and Yugo 
sla’fs, and btcmght aberat tecogmtimi of Albania’s independence by the 
Peace Conference After he had been Mmister of the Interior and Prime 
Minister, Zog was driven out, only to return and overthrow Fan Noli 
who led the movement against him Zog became President on January 31, 
1925 and assumed the crown on September 1, 1928 

Zog attempted reforms on a large scale, seeking to remove the marks 
of Turkish rule and make Albania a European state By the law of De- 
cember I, 1928 Albania was described as a constitutional monarchy with 
a unicameral legislature whose 58 members sen. ed for four years The 
king as w ell as the Parliament could uutiate laws Behind an intricate 
constitutional fa9ade, Zog was all powerful Education was made free 
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and compulsory, and freedom of assembly and the press assured, except 
when the public peace was jeopardized. 

End of Albanicm Independence. Although restless under Italy’s influence, 
Zog could do little to improve Albania’s situation. Yugoslavia, who had 
aided Albania financially in 1924 and 1925, was no longer in a position to 
lend assistance. In 1925, by convention with Italy, the National Bank pf 
Albania was established and the Society for the Economic Development 
of Albania (SVEA) organized, both under Italian supendsion. The 
Treaty of Tirana (1927) provided for mutual support and collaboration, 
to the extent of giving Italy the right of intervention whenever Albania 
requested. In the following year a Treaty of Defensive Alliance with 
Italy was signed. King Zog’s efforts to demonstrate his independence were 
met by Italian naval demonstrations. The events of April, 1939, when Zog 
became a fugitive and Albania a part of the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, 
were but the logical conclusion of Italian aggression. 

Cultural Development of the Balkans 

Education. The hectic events of the twenty years between the two 
World Wars described on the preceding pages had made a marked im- 
pression on those responsible for public instruction in the Balkans. After 
political liberalism of a sort had been given lip service and failed, attention 
was directed to that which should have preceded any liberal experiment - 
education of the masses. 

Sons of the peasants, ambitious but undisciplined, managed through 
privation to reach the universities. There they received a classical educa- 
tion and perhaps w^ent on to prepare for a profession. Unfortunately while 
graduating out of their own social class, they frequently could not earn 
a livelihood. The professions of law and medicine were overcrowded, 
yet the demand for scientifically trained agriculturalists, metallurgists, and 
engineers could not be filled. From the disgruntled, impoverished lawyers 
and physicians and unemployed intelligentsia w^ere recruited the sup- 
porters of extremist political movements. 

Edzwational Refoivn. There w'as great need not only for practical educa- 
tion but for a revision of the general educational system in the Balkan 
countries. Yugoslav education, as Stoyan Pribichevich remarks, w'as a 
waste of time as preparation for living in a modern wmrld.® The great 
Professor lorga called for the abandonment of the Rumanian system of 
education w^here the discipline of the barracks of the Second French 
Empire was superimposed on German pedagogical regulation." Even in 
Greece a Minister of Education demanded less classical education and more 
professional training in agriculture and pisciculture.® The head of the 
Balkan Institute in Belgrade summed up the situation admirably w^hen he 
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said “The future inhabitant of the Balkans will have to be taught that it 
IS possible to read Tolstoy and Bernard Shaw, to listen to serious music 
on the ireless or to be interested in the theatre and yet spend his days 
tilling the sod * 

With three universities in Yugoslavia, four m Rumania, one m Bulgaria, 
and rw o in Greece, along \\ ith various specialized institutions, there was a 
sufficient number of schools to serve as a basis for the educational renais- 
sance Some progress had indeed been made For example, the new 
University of Salomka attempted to give practical instruction rather than 
produce more lawyers and phjsicians‘* The iiimtenii claiims xvas em- 
plojcd in some cases in order to spread the benefits of higher education 
among all national groups Reforms were not confined to the higher in 
stitutions Illiteracy xvas met by a general extension of elementary educa- 
tion and the development of secondbry schools 

Literary ProgrcM In the creative arts some significant developments took 
place in the Balkans between the two World Wars In both letters and 
art, the Balkamtes have too often tended to imitate foreign models, themes, 
and tendencies, particularly those of France, rather than exploit native 
subject matter and literar) traditions 

Rumams Like other parts of southeastern Europe, Rumama has been 
slow in producing a rich prose literature The plays of Caragiale, the 
novels of lamfitescu, and the short stones of Bratescu-V ointstv — to select 
but a fen — are representative of a new and robust literature Among the 
essa^ ists Dobrogeanu Gherea (1855-1920), the author of Suidit enttee, and 
among the historians Nicholas lorga (1871-1940),^' are representative of 
the more serious scholars whose work, begun long before, extended into 
the post war period and compelled general recognition 
Biilgirria In Bulgaria, loan VasofF (1850-1922) bndged the earlier and 
later periods His output was enormous— novels (Under the YoLe is 
perhaps the best known), stones, poems, dramas, most of them nationalist 
in sentiment The lay sermons of Michailovsky (died 1927) sought vigor- 
ously to revi\ e a spintual life among the Bulgarian people More recently 
there arose a gifted school of younger lync poets deeply influenced by 
'Western European models 

Greece In Greece the period from 1910 to 1918 has been described as 
“ the age of the conquest of literature by the living language ” Particularly 
rich m short stories and novels, the less serious literature of the Greeks 
has become noticeably more WKtem and Byzantme In the fields of 
Scholarship, particularly literary criticism, philology, political and social 
sciences, much creditable work, had been done 

Fine Arts Certainly the most creative contemporary Balkan artist is 
ban Mcstrositch (1883- ), a native of Vrpolje m Slavoma, the son of 

Croatian peasants His sculpture, remarkably free from foreign influence, 
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betrays a Byzantine sense of design, along with compelling boldness and 
peculiar sensitiveness. Mestrovitch helped to create a nationalist art move- 
ment in his native land which included Rack! the painter, Rosanditch and 
Panitch the sculptors, and Pletchnik the architect. 

Balkan names will not be lacking when the history of the culture of 
the period is finally written. lorga is among the great national historians, 
and Mestrovitch among the eminent sculptors of all time. Such geniuses 
M’ould no doubt have continued to appear without radical educational 
reorganization in the Balkan countries. But it is upon a well-trained and 
enlightened citizenry rather than on the occasional genius that social 
progress depends. Before the next period of great political change it is 
to be hoped that the educational leavening of the post-war period will 
have had time and opportunity to become effective in this backward part 
of the world. 


Foreign Affairs 

Before Hitler. After 1918, it was evident that those Balkan states which 
had fought beside the Allies had, in common with France, a desire to main- 
tain the status quo. It was also obvious that Italy’s unfulfilled ambitions, 
based on the secret Treaty of London (1915), complicated her relations 
with Yugoslavia and Albania. 

Mutual fear of Hapsburg restoration and revisionist ambitions united 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia in the Little Entente of 1920 
and 1921. By the Treaty of Rapallo (1920) Italy and Yugoslavia com- 
posed many of their difficulties. The Balkans were further stabilized 
when, after the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), Turkey became a status quo 
power. The general determination to prevent an Austrian Anschluss be- 
gan to take form so definitely that Balkan alarm on that score materially 
decreased. 

The resurgence of Fascist Italy with its aggressive imperialism de- 
stroyed any sense of security that might have existed in the Balkans. In 
spite of solemn assurances of friendship, Italy’s moves in Albania in 1926 
and 1927 and her increasingly friendly relations wdth Bulgaria gave Yugo- 
slavia ample cause for apprehension. As the tension between Italy and 
France increased, naturally the relations of their Balkan satellites became 
more strained. 

The economic crisis, bringing a proposal for an Austro-German Cus- 
toms Union (1931), revived the old fears of Anschluss. When, in lieu 
of a Customs Union, Italy began to work for a Danubian Union between 
Austria and Hungary (1933 i934)> Balkan alarm increased. The 

triumph of National Socialism in Germany (January, 1933) and the col- 
lapse of the World Economic Conference (1933) aroused new fears. 
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After Hitler The Little Entente immediately reacted to theNa^I menace 
by implementing their alliance In September, 1933 Greece and Turkey 
signed a treaty guaranteeing each other’s fronaers 

Meamv hile, efforts were made to create a Balkan Federation Bulgaria 
refused to renounce her revisionism but finally on February 9 1934 a 
Balkan Pact of Understanding was signed by Greece, Turkey, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia and was designed to preserve the status quo against pos- 
sible disturbances by Bulgaria, Hungary, or Albania A permanent council 
was otgamied Each signatory joined in a mutual guarantee of frontiers 
and promised to enter into no commitments with other Balkan states with- 
out consultation Secret protocols provided for mutual assistance to the 
viarnis m case of aggression 

Temporarily a common fear of Germany brought Italy and 
France together and led to a guarantee of Austrian independence ( 1934) 
Undoubtedly Italy’s economic cooperation and military support at the 
ume of Dollfuss’ assassination prolonged Austria’s independence While 
the tragic death of Alexander of Yug^avia at Marseilles (October, 1934) 
complicated efforts at an understanding m the Balkans between Italy and 
France, a pact uas signed m January, 1935 to which Great Britain agreed 
Before the benefits of this arrangement could be appraised, however, Ger- 
many started to rearm on a gigantic scale Anxious to retain her prestige, 
France entered into a Mutual Assistance Pact with the Soviet Union (May, 
^ 93 S) When the Rome Berlin Axis was formed m October, 1936 the 
majont) of the Balkan states began to modify their positions in order to 
provide, if necessary, for greater freedom of action ^gnificantly enough, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia signed a Treaty of Friendship (January, 1937), 
and eighteen months later, Bulgaria and the four signatories to the Balkan 
Pact signed a Treat) of Non Aggression (July 3 1, 1938) Of grave con- 
cern to her Balkan neighbors was Yugoslavias rapprochement with Ital) 
(March 1937) 

The last months of 1937 brought increasing evidences of disintegration 
of the European order Italy adhered to the Anti Comintern Pact of 
Germany and Ia.9m, and a uj/aorix. lar.et Ccciot. djA Tbft, 

long drawn out discussions between Hungary and the Little Entente 
states were abrupt!) ended 

TheNewWar The dramatic events of the year 1938 destroyed the Little 
Entente and the importance of its western contacts, and m so doing gave 
greater significance to the Balkan Entente The Italian occupauon of A 1 
bania (April, 1939) brought to the Balkans a realization of the menace of 
the new European order Fears of revisionism grew apace Pledges of 
«sistance u ere extended by England and France to Greece and Rumania 
As German armies invaded Poland and shortly afterwards Russo German 
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collaboration began, no one could say that the new war would not in time 
ignite the Balkans. 

It might be well here briefly to recapitulate by individual states the 
general trend of foreign relations during the period between two World 
Wars. 

Rumania. Rumania was at first led by her fears of revisionism into the 
Little Entente and an alliance with France. As a status quo state, she will- 
ingly entered the Balkan League. After Munich, Rumania naturally sought 
whatever guarantees her Western friends could offer, yet, at the same time, 
internal Fascist forces and self-interest made her yield to the economic de- 
mands of the Reich.^® 

In 1940, Rumania lost approximately 41,300 square miles, or 36 per 
cent of her territory. Russia occupied (July, 1940) Bessarabia and Buko- 
vina along Rumania’s north central frontier. Somewhat less extensive was 
Rumania’s loss to Hungary, who took a little less than half of Transyl- 
vania (September, 1940). At the same time Rumania ceded the southern 
part of the Dobruja region to Bulgaria. Of the 19.5 million subjects over 
whom King Carol ruled in August, 1940, his son Michael, who succeeded 
Carol on his abdication in September, inherited approximately 13 million, 
for Rumania had lost more than six and a half million people (equal to the 
population of Texas), as shown in the following table: 

Summary of changes in Rumania ry October i, 1940 

Square Miles Appro.xiimte Population 


To U.S.S.R. 

21,000 

3,760,000 

To Hungary 

17,400 

2,370,000 

To Bulgaria 

2,880 

406,000 

Still Rumanian 

72,600 

13,225,000 


At the beginning of October, Hitler’s armies entered Rumania, obvi- 
ously a logical consequence of its dismemberment and presaging con- 
tinuation of Germany’s traditional — but recently interrupted — policy of 
Drang Nach Osten (Push to the East). These steps were explained at that 
time as a German desire to consolidate sources of supply in the Balkan- 
Black Sea area and to organize a position from which the British hold upon 
the eastern Mediterranean might be threatened. 

Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia feared an Austro-German Anschluss or Hapsburg 
restoration. Accordingly, she joined the Little Entente — like Rumania — 
and cultivated friendly relations with France. After Hitler’s coming into 
power, Yugoslavia turned toward the Rome-Berlin Axis, largely because 
of improved trade relations with Germany and diplomatic assistance from 
Italy. 

Greece. Greece undoubtedly preferred an alliance with England and 
France to partnership with Germany and Italy, as her acceptance of the 
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Franco British pledge of assistance (Apnl 13, 1939) indicated As a status 
quo state she uas a member of the Balkan League Her dictatorial gov- 
ernment, however, made her spiritually akin to the Axis Powers The 
Greek problem was Is acquiescence or resistance to aggression the best 
wzy to preserve national integrity^ 

Bulgma In addition to w ar assoaation and retrisionist aspirations, Bulgaria 
had added reason to favor Germany, her economic recovery was intimately 
associated \\ ith increased trade with Germany Moreover, the powerful 
National and Social Alovemenc was a Bulgarian counterpart to German 
National Socialism 

Albma Because of the failure of all other sources of assistance, Albania 
after 1925 \tas forced into the Italian orbit Economic conventions trea 
tics of mutual support and defensive alliance foreshadowed the occupation 
of Albania by It^y in April, 1939 ** 

Conclusion To account for Ball an instability in both foreign and do- 
mestic affairs should not be difficult In the peninsula Rome and Byzan 
tmm, Catholic and Orthodox communicants Hapsburgs and Turks have 
clashed through the centuries Despoiled by all, it was dominated by none 
Accessible to central Europe, the peninsula was divided geographically 
into isolated fragments 

After their emergence as national stales, the Balkan countries ex- 
perimented such liberal governments with disastrous results The 
principle of self determination, which fostered the territorial growth of 
most Balkan states, also strengthened the opposioon and intransigence of 
minorities Economically, the Balkans were poor and backward states 
The great majority depended upon the soil for their livelihood but little 
fertile land w as a\ ailablc and that was parceled out parsimoniously among 
a numerous population Because nature in general was not prodigal, and 
M here she w as generous men had been tardy in utilizing her gifts, the Bal- 
kan peoples had not used their energy to promote material well being 
Rather than exploit nature, they had exploited each other, and their 
stronger neighbors took advantage of their confusion by exploiting them 
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Chapter XVII 


Turkey and the Near East 


“ THE MAIN POINT WAS THAT THE TURKISH NATION SHOULD BE TREE TO LEAD A WORTHY AND 
GLORIOUS EXISTENCE. SUCH A CONDITION COULD ONLY BE ATTAINED BY' COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE. 
VITAL AS CONSIDERA-nONS OF YVEALTH AND PROSPERITY MIGHT BE TO A NATION, IF IT IS DEPRIVED 
OF ITS INDEPENDENCE IT NO LONGER DESERVES TO BE REGARDED OTHERWISE THAN AS A SLAVE IN 
THE EYES OF CIVILIZED HUMANITY.” 

SPEECH OF LATE PRESIDENT ATATURK, OCTOBER, I927 


Geography and Ethnography 

Geography. The Turkish republic and the Near East occupy a key posi- 
tion at the crossroads of three continents — Europe, Asia, and Africa, Its 
geographical significance lies in that primary fact, as well as in the natural 
richness of the area. In addition to Turkey, the Near East consists of Iraq, 
Syria, Palestine, Transjordania, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt. Altogether 
these diversified lands total about 2,000,000 square miles, or two-thirds that 
of the United States. The Turkish republic has an area of about 294,416 
square miles, about 10,000 of which are in Europe. The Kingdom of Iraq 
possesses 140,000 square miles, along the course of the Tigris-Euphrates 
river system, stretching from the Persian Gulf to the southern frontiers of 
Turkey. Syria has an area of 57,900 square miles, Transjordania 34,740, 
and Palestine only 10,429 square miles. Saudi Arabia, built around the 
nucleus of the former kingdoms of the Nejd and the Hejaz, reaches a total 
of about 1,000,000 square miles-, Egypt about 383,000 square miles. 

There are many vital geographic spots in the Near East. First among 
these is Constantinople (Istanbul) and the Straits, control of which has 
almost always brought dominating influence in the Near East as a whole. 
To the north of Istanbul lies the Balkan Peninsula, the shortest land route 
between Europe and Asia. On the east and west are the Black and Aegean 
seas. To the south is the Anatolian Plateau, the classic homeland of the 
Turkish people, and Mesopotamia, Land of the Two Rivers, a portion of 
the Arabic homelands. Along the eastern JMediterranean coasts are Syria 
and Palestine, territories of immense strategic significance. In many ways, 
for instance, the ports of Haifa, Tripoli, and Alexandretta are the gates to 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and the East. Palestine, in particular, occupies a 
key position in the eastern Mediterranean. It flanks the Suez Canal, domi- 

This chapter by Harry N. Howard, Professor of History, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 
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nates British Imperial communications with India and the Far East, and is 
an air base of great importance The port of Haifa is the termmus of the 
Iraq oil pipe line as well as a significant naval base for the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet Across the Isthmus of Suez, xn North Afnca, is Egypt, cradle 
of an ancient cn ilization, an organic and histone part of the Near East 
A glance at a map of Eurasia and Africa, with these geographical fac- 
tors in mind, reveals the essential reasons why the Near East has been in the 
forefront of human history — from prehteracy days to our own In his- 
torical perspective the Near East has been the meeting place of three con- 
tinents In this general region western civilization took form and sub- 
stance Here was the cradle of three great world religions — Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam * Here center today many of the great problems 
with vhich statesmen and peoples must grapple 

Ethnography The great Near Eastern highway is literally stre^vn with 
the wrecks of peoples and nations Turkey has a population of 1 6,000,000, 
of which S6 per cent is Turkish There arc more than a million Kurds 
and 100,000 Greeks and Arabs respectively living within the borders 
of Turkey The state of Iraq harbors about 3,670,000 people, practically 
all of them Arabs, Syria has 3,630,000 people, the vast majority of whom 
are Arabs The population of Palestine is 1,418,618, including 402,000 
Jews the rest Arabs Transjordania, separated from Palestine m 1922, has 
an estimated population of 300,000 Arabs The 16,000,000 people of 
Egypt are of mixed origin ethnically, but Arabic and Moslem m culture 
If one adds to this melange the 4,500,000 Arabs of Saudi Arabia the popula- 
tion of theNcar East totals almost 50,000,000 In general, the Near East is a 
region of peoples %\ ho have been divided by the barners of culture and 
religion, though from time to time they were united into great empires, 
Egy-pnan, Assyrian, Persian, Helenistic, Roman, Saracenic, and Ottoman 
Empires 

The Hear East after the War 

Partition of the Ottennem Ernprre Following the First World War the 
Ottoman Empire was partitioned along the lines of the secret agreements 
which the Allies had arranged in 1915-1918, though Imperial Russia, as a 
result of the Bolshevik revolution, was no longer a party to those bargains ® 
Moreover, m addition to the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, 
providing for a Jewish National Home in Palestine, an Anglo French 
Declaration of November 7, !9i8hadp!edged“the establishment of indig- 
enous governments and administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia, now 
liberated by the Allies, and m the temtones the liberation of which they 
arc engaged m secunng, and rccognizmg these as soon as they are actually 
established ’’ By the San Remo agreement of April, 1920, however, the 
wandaies of Iraq and Palestine were assigned to Great Britain, while that 
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for Syria, including the Lebanon, was assigned to France. It was not un- 
til December 23, 1920 that France and Great Britain defined the boundaries 
of Syria and Palestine.® 

The Near East found no peace until the disastrous Greco-Turkish 
struggle came to a conclusion in the Turkish victory at Smyrna in Septem- 
ber, 1922. As a result, the Turks returned to Europe — to Constantinople 
and Eastern Thrace. But the Straits were to be “ internationalized ” under 
the League of Nations. The capitulatory regime, initiated in 1535-1536, 
was to be abolished forever. Some 1,000,000 Greek inhabitants of Turkey 
were to be exchanged for 400,000 Turkish residents of Greece. While 
Turkey gave up all claims to the Hejaz, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Syria, the 
Dodecanese Islands, Cyprus, and Eg)'pt, she retained sovereignty over the 
real homelands of the Turks — Smyrna (Izmir), Turkish Armenia, Cili- 
cia, Anatolia, Adalia, Istanbul, Gallipoli, and Eastern Thrace. 

The treaties of Sevres and especially Lausanne laid the foundations for 
the independence of the other Near Eastern nations. The Arabs in Iraq 
achieved independence in 1932, and the Egyptians, really under British 
rule since 1882, in 1936. King Ibn Saud of the Nejd conquered the Hejaz 
in 1924, and founded the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. But Palestine and 
Syria, for obvious reasons, continued as mandates. 

The Temper of the People. In the old days religion constituted the de- 
termining cultural factor among the Near Eastern peoples; in the post-war 
era nationalism increasingly became the dominant note. This was noted 
above all in the Turkish Republic. Gradually nationalism spread among 
the Arabs — though the expressions of that sentiment took different forms 
in different Arabic lands.'* In Iraq and Saudi Arabia, for instance, the peo- 
ple were gradually united behind their kings, Faisal and Ibn Saud, though 
the latter, owing to his Wahabite ancestty, placed more stress on the re- 
ligious element than did Faisal and his successors in Iraq. In Syria, the 
Arabs, Christians (with the exception of Catholics) and Moslems, seemed 
essentially opposed to the French mandate. The Jewish-Arab conflict has 
been the tragic theme of Palestine histor)^ since 1918. 

Political Heritage. The political heritage of Turkey and the Near East, 
whether in the negative or positive aspects, came from the late Ottoman 
Empire, based on the theocratic concepts of medieval Islam. Too much 
stress, however, should not be placed on the “ backwardness ” of the Near 
East as a heritage of the Ottoman Empire and the Moslem religion, since 
that backwardness may be traced to an agricultural economy and the shift 
in trade routes in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Never- 
theless it may be said that the theocratic system hampered adjustments to 
changes of time and circumstances. It required the dissolution of the Ot- 
toman Empire to pave the way for modernization as well as nationalism of 
the Near East, Indeed, the Turks “ lost an empire ” only to become a sat- 
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isfied nanonal community for the first tune m their long and troubled 
history 

Turkey 

The Regeneration of the Turks The Turkish Republic, after eleven years 
of almost constant warfare (1911 to 1911), arose from the wreckage of 
the Ottoman Empire to build a modem nation 

Keinal Atatxcrk In general, the story of Turkish regeneration centers 
about the personality of Kemal Ataturk (Mustapha Kcmal Pasha) , the first 
President of the republic Bom in Salonica in 1881, the son of a customs 
official, Ataturk w as trained as a soldier He show cd a pronounced apti- 
tude for leadership, and, though sympathetic with the ideals of the Young 
Turk Movement of 1908-1909, was never really a member of that group 
Neither did he favor Turkey’s entry into the war on the side of the Ger 
mans, though he performed a brilliant ser\ icc for his country m the victory 
at Anafarta m the Dardanelles campaign It was Kemal who led the strug- 
gle against the hated Treaty of Sevres Determined to organize the Ana- 
tolian peasants for resistance against the Greeks and the Allies, Kemal called 
meetings at Erzerum and Sivas in July and September, 1919 m which the 
basic principles of Turkish nationalism were laid do^vn On April 23, 1920 
the newly organized Grand National Assembly of Turkey, in its first 
session at Ankara — destined to be the new capital of the country — 
elected Ataturk President and commander m chief of the army It also 
decided to frame a fundamental law, and adopt the Turkish National 
Pact, which had been accepted by the Parliament at Istanbul m January, 
1920 

The Turkish declaration of independence proclaimed the unity of the 
peoples of Anatolia and Thrace and guaranteed minority rights to the few 
non-Turkish elements in those ancient lands Turkey w^s to “ enjoy com- 
plete independence " and “ liberty " There wre to be no external restric- 
tions on the political or economic independence of the nation Commer- 
cul freedom in the Straits was to be permitted, but Istanbul and the 
stntcgic waterway itself were to be under Turkish sovereignty 
Establishment of the Republic While the Sultan still asserted his authonty 
at Istanbul, under the protection of British troops who landed there in 
March, 1920, the political and constitutional developments which concern 
us here took place at Ankara The Greco-Turkish War did not end until 
the fall of 1922 and the convening of the Lausanne Conference Only 
on the eve of that conference was die Sultan’s government abolished 
by the Grand National Assembly at Ankara Meanwhile, on January zt, 
>92 1 the Assembly passed the Fundamental Law on Organization which 
became the basic law of Turkey until its modification m 1 924 Under this 
measure the Assembly declared itself to be “ the true and only represent- 
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tive of the nation, and exercises, in the name of the nation, the sovcreicm 
rights.” 

It was not until October 29, 1923 that Turkey formally became a re- 
public. As the Turkish chieftain declared in 1927: “ It was necessary to 
proceed by stages, to prepare the feeling and the spirit of the nation and 
to try to reach our aim by degrees, profiting meanwhile by our experi- 
ence. . . . But we never disclosed the views we held.” ® Ataturk, of 
course, became President, and was to guide the destinies of the nation until 
his death on November 10, 1938. “ By any test a genius,” it would be 
difficult to conceive of the development of Turkey without his strong 
hand and liberating dictatorship. 

Coiistitiitioji of 1924. On April 20, 1924 a new constitution, which with 
some modifications has remained as the basic law, was adopted. It con- 
sists of one hundred and five articles, the first of which declares that “ The 
Turkish state is a republic.” Sovereignty belongs to the nation, but the 
Assembly “ exercises the sovereignty of the people.” Through the Presi- 
dent and a Council of Ministers, it also wields executive power. Members 
are chosen for four-year terms by citizens twenty -two years of age or over. 
The President is given wide powers. He appoints the Premier and Cabinet 
from among the members of the Assembly. The judiciary are declared to 
be “independent and safe from any interference, and are subject only to 
the law.” The constitution lays down a broad program of social recon- 
struction. Moreover, it contains a bill of rights declaring that all Turks 
“ are endowed at birth with liberty ” and are “ all equal before the law.” 
Among the “ natural rights ” of citizens are: “ inviolability of person, right 
or freedom of conscience, thought, speech, press, travel, contract, labor, 
property and possession, assembly, association or incorporation. . . .” 
“ The press is free within the limits of the law; it is not subject to any con- 
trol or censorship previous to publication.” Teaching is “ free, under the 
supervision and control of the state and within the scope of the law.” Ar- 
ticle 88 declares that “ writh regard to citizenship, all the inhabitants of 
Turkey are, without distinction of religion or race, called Turks.” Final 
articles provide for local government, state officials, finance, and amend- 
ment. Amendment is effected by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly. Of 
particular significance have been the Amendment of 1928 removing re- 
ligious matters from the constitution and that of 1935 incorporating the 
program of the People’s Party into the constitution. 

The PeopIe^s Party. The People’s Party came into being in December, 

1922. Though Turkey is neither totalitarian. Fascist, nor Communist, it 
is a one-party state. The party statutes and program were laid down in 

1923. Like political groups in other authoritarian countries, the party is 
well-organized, highly centralized, and severely disciplined. Its stattites 
stipulated that “ the supreme permanent chief of the party is Kemal Ataturk 
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(le, the President of the Republic, tod-iy Ismet Inonu) . Its headquarters 
at at Ankara.” The statutes forbid “ any deviation toward the right or 
left ” among members, w ho must be eighteen years of age, of spotless char- 
jcttr, and must not have been opposed to the national struggle or the ideals 
of the new Turkey. The party organs consist of a Supreme Presidency, a 
Counal of the Supreme Presidency, a Grand Congress and a General Di- 
KCDng Cotnmince, Provincial Directing Cbmmittecs and Congresses and 
suh-otganizations teaching into the smallest villages, the Pathamemary 
Group of the Party, and the Council of the Party. All members are bound 
to obey V ithout reservation or restriction decisions arrived at by the Coun- 
cil of Supreme Presidency Every four years a Grand Congress is held 
intihichthe program of the next quadrenmum is laid down. 

Theparty programs of 1931, 1935, and 1939 arc especially significant in 
thit thtj formulated the basic lines of national policy,* though this was 
nibstintially true of the earlier gatherings as well. Among other things, 
Turkc) is declared to be a ” nationalist, populist, statist {hauste), secular 
sadrcvotuiionacy (reform) republic." The 1935 program called for the 
application of broad principles in education and suggested planned econ- 
omy The 1939 program provided no fundamental alteration m basic 
Turkish policies 

SoebIRefonw From the very' beginning, republican Turkey has been 
moving in the direction of secularism, nationalism, and mdustnahsm Tur- 
key has made the transition from medieval Islam to modem nationalism, 
from medieval agrarianism to modem mdustnahsm and machine technol- 
ogy, more rapidly and sy'StcmaiicaUy than other nations of the Near East. 

The process of seculantation was especially significant. The Caliphate 
and the Ministry of Cults and Evkaf were abolished on March 3, 1924, the 
religious courts a month later On September 8, 1925 the tekkes of the 
denish orders were abolished and the orders outlawed. At the same time 
(August, 1925) the fez and veil were eliminated, and men and women were 
ordered to dress like western Europeans. The international calendar was 
introduced on December 26, 1925. 

ItiihrJ/!}, rod Rt 5 igitow Re) (mm. Mwit svgw&cwri *AraTi ibifst cWrigt.'i 'uta 
the introduction of western European codes of law. The Islamic Sheriat 
Was no longer to be the basis of Turkish law. On February 17, 1926 the 
Swiss Civil Code was adopted, on March i the Italian Penal Code and on 
May 29 the German Commercial Code Essentially the legal reforms went 
mto effect in October, 1916, and thus “orthodox Mohammedan Private 
Law, after a sway of more than thirteen hundred years over the realms of 
orthodox Islam, ceased to be Law in that Turkish realm which for nearly 
w many centuries had been its greatest and most powerful supporter.” ^ 
The last vestiges of Islam as a state religion were eliminated when all ref- 
erence to religion was stricken from the constitution by an amendment of 
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April 9, 1928. In May, 1935 Sunday rather than Friday became the day of 
rest, and all members of the clergy — Christian, Jewish, and Moslem - were 
forbidden to wear clerical garb except in the performance of their specific 
duties. 

Naturally these changes outraged conservative religious and other ele- 
ments. Some were alarmed at the concentration of authority in the hands 
of a man like Ataturk, and withdrew from the People’s Party in January, 

1925 to organize the Progressive Party. A revolt broke out among the 
Kurds in 1925 and a severe Law for the Maintenance of Public Order was 
passed in Alarch, 1925. It was abolished only four years later. In July, 

1926 a plot against Ataturk’s life was uncovered at Izmir. In 1930 Ataturk 
himself recognized the general discontent and encouraged his friend, Fethi 
Okyar, to organize the Liberal Party, but the move failed to materialize, 
owing partly to disturbances in the country. 

Educational Rejorms. In the realm of educational and cultural reform, the 
republic of Turkey took a major step on Alarch 3, 1924 when it closed the 
theological schools and enacted a Law of Uniform Education. A new 
Alinistry of Education was set up. On November i, 1928 the old Perso- 
Arabic alphabet was abolished and a Latin alphabet adopted. Today 
there is a well-developed structure leading from elementary and secondary 
to trade, professional and technical schools, and colleges and universities.® 
The University of Istanbul, completely reorganized in 1933, brought to its 
faculties a number of scholars driven from Nazi Germany. Especially im- 
portant for adult education was the organization by the People’s Party 
throughout the country of the Halkevleri, or People’s Houses. 

Ecoiiormc Changes. Among the fundamental aspects of the Turkish re- 
forms were the economic and industrial changes. Though Turkey may 
remain agrarian, machine techniques seem destined to prevail in agricul- 
ture as in industry. Characteristically these changes are being initiated un- 
der a system of planned economy, or Five-Year Plan. A high tariff struc- 
ture was established in 1929, but it was not until July 14, 1934 that a planned 
economy was introduced. Since state intervention was a prerequisite to 
industrialization, state capitalism became the order of the day. The aim 
was “ to make Turkey ... an economically independent and integrally 
organized unit.” Essential phases of the plan were to find within Turkey a 
market for raw materials and to assure the Anatolian peasant the necessary 
manufactured products, as well as lay the foundations for national de- 
fense. 

Costs of Planning. The original plan called for an estimated expenditure 
of $32,600,000 financed through a series of State Banks. Distinct ad- 
vances have been made in the sugar and textile industries. An $8,000,000 
loan from Soviet Russia aided in the importation of textile machinery. 
Participation of English capital in the Karabuk Iron and Steel Works was 
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significant Moreover on May 17, 1958 an Anglo-Turkish Credit Agree- 
ment was signed involving a loan of $80,000,000 for the construction of 
new ports harbor impro\emenis, mineral exploitation, industrial enter- 
prises and rearmament • The great coal mines at Zonguldak on the Black 
Sea hav e been under Turkish direction A great public works program was 
undertaken Ankara was rebuilt at a cost of $100000000 About 7000 
kilometers of railway are under state operation, more than $225,000,000 
has been spent on railways durmg the republican era, and there are now 
about 70 000 kilometers of relatively good roads 

Social PTobIe 7 ns Industrialization and the introduction of modem tech- 
nology have brought in their wake a host of social problems First among 
these has been the labor problem The last census indicated that out of a 
population of 16,000 ooo about one fourth live in towns and cities About 
4 500,000 are engaged m agriculture, 300000 m industry and 260,000 in 
commerce Not until June 8, 1936 was a modem Labor Law passed, cov- 
ering such Items as compulsory labor contracts, an eight hour day and 
irummum w age scales, labor of w omen and children, sanitation and safety, 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs, and social insurance In 1935 women were elected to membership 
in the National Assembly Indeed women gradually took their places m 
all walks of life It should be noted too, that in 1935 family nameswere 
required to be taken, and thus another Islamic custom was discarded Early 
m the republic a Ministry of Public Hygiene and Social Welfare was es 
tabbshed, and in $936 a School of Hy giene was set up in Ankara Equally 
significant steps base been taken m prison reform Of particular impor- 
tance IS the Turkish Penal Colony on the Island of Imrali, in the Sea of 
Marmara 

President Inanu Few could question Turkey’s leadership m the western- 
ization of the Near East That leadership was not relinquished when the 
reins of power fell into the hands of President Ismet Inonu on November 
II, 1938 The new President was an able soldier whose qualities were 
demonstrated in the Balkan Wars, the First World War, and the Greco- 
Turkish War He proved an exceptional diplomat as chief of the Turkish 
Delegation at the Lausanne Conference in 1922-1923 Inonu was the first 
and almost the perennial Premier of the Republic Indeed Ataturk, Inonu 
and Fcvzi Cakmak, the Chief of the General Staff, were the triumvirate 
who guided the destinies of the republic Inonu revealed his philosophy a 
few years ago when he remarked 

“ Our revolution is not the continuation or the consummation of 
the intermittent attempts at reform of Ottoman social life We have 
not bound ourselves to narrow and dogmatic conceptions in order to ele 
vate the Turkish nation The first and unending duty is never to turn back 
for any reason from paths once trod The second duty of the revolu- 
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tion is to travel in a positive, dynamic and constructive direction. It is 
necessary to teach the great masses of the people the pure and cultural 
order of the revolution and to meet the material expenses required for 
this. The greatest malady we have to combat is ignorance-, and the high- 
est road we are to follow is the road of positive knowledge. ... It is posi- 
tive science which assures and continually increases the constructive and 
creative power of the human mind. . , . Just as the goal of the Turkish 
revolution is the struggle for national liberty, so the assurance of the eco- 
nomic needs of the masses is another primary duty. When the Turkish 
revolution is looked upon as a continuous movement, one will see to it that 
it will never stop.” 


Iraq and Saudi Arabia 

Iraq. In nationalization and westernization the Turks have merely been 
the leaders in the Near East — offering examples, sometimes reluctantly ac- 
cepted by their more consciwativc neighbors. The case of Iraq is inter- 
esting. Assigned to Great Britain, with the exception of Mosul (until 
1925), at San Remo in 1920, the British established the Emir Faisal on the 
throne in 1921, following a 96 per cent favorable plebiscite, and after the 
French had driven him from Syria. Though a mandatory relationship 
was not really regularized by the League of Nations until September, 
1924, Anglo-Iraq relations were established on the basis of a treaty of al- 
liance in October, 1922. In accordance with the terms of the mandate, Iraq 
Avas to become increasingly independent. The constitution of 1924 pro- 
vided for a constitutional monarchy, responsible government and a bi- 
cameral legislature, with a nominated Senate of 20 members and a Lower 
House of 150 elected members. A British High Commissioner, however, 
held supreme power. Nevertheless, on December 14, 1927 Great Britain 
recognized Iraq’s independence, and on June 30, 1930 the alliance was 
renewed. The British promised to support Iraq’s entry into the League 
of Nations, which took place in 1932. 

Iraq’s first king, Faisal, vdto believed in a liberal, constitutional mon- 
archy constructed along western lines, died in 1930 and was succeeded by 
his son, Ghasi, who was killed in an automobile crash in 1939. The throne 
is now occupied by Faisal II, born in May, 1935. Economic difficulties, 
plus the removal of the guiding hand of Faisal I, have brought political 
.troubles to the new state. A coup d'etat by Hikmet Sulaiman and the 
Chief of Staff Bakir Sidki in 1936 removed the Progressive Party of 
General Said Pasha and the Nationalist Party of Yasin Pasha from the po- 
litical stage. But in August, 1938 Bakir Sidki was assassinated and Hikmet 
Sulaiman resigned. In December, 1938 Said Pasha became Premier, formu- 
lating progressive, nationalist and Pan-Arab program. 

'Attempts have been made to restore Iraq’s ancient fertility through the 
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development of modem irrigation schemes Economical!) the Mosul oil 
fields are especially important Gradual, but vital changes m the modermz- 
anon of education have been made m tecent years, though conservative 
tribal and religious elements have opposed these changes 
Saitdi Arabia Saudi Arabia, or Saudi) e, covera the interior of the Arabian 
Peninsula and the Kingdom of the Hejaz along the shores of the Red Sea 
Its capital IS Rijadh, in the Ncjd The Holy Places of Islam, Mecca 
and iXiedina, fall under the sovereignty of Saudi Arabia This vast realm, 
u ith a population of about 4,500 000 Arabs w hich came formally into ev 
istence in 1932 with the union of the Hejaz and the Nejd, is the personal 
creation of King Ibn Saud, who was bom in 1880 at Riyadh, his present 
capital The countrv m general and the Nejd in particular, is the seat of 
the puntanical and u arlike Wahabite Moslem sect Saudi Arabia is still 
in a hackw ard condition, there are some automobiles and poor roads, and 
the technical equipment for a small army, including some tanks and air- 
enft The Hejaz Railway connects Damascus with Medina, but the Hejaz 
secnon is not y et in use 

Ibn Saud is perhaps the most powerful personality in Islam today 
AVhile his attempts to modernize Saudi Arabia, o\\ ing to Wahabite con- 
servatism, have been confined to the army and the adoption of automobiles, 
he has, nevertheless, strengthened the central pow cr and promoted a degree 
of security and order hitherto unknown m that u ild region Ibn Saud ap- 
parently aspires to the Caliphate and his ultimate political aims appear to 
center about Pan-Arab«m 

Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 

Syria Culturally Syria was probably the most advanced of Arabic com- 
munities Like Palestine, it remained a mandated country Emir Faisal, 
son of King Hussein of the Hejaz, who had done so much to insure Arabic 
cooperation with the Allies in the Near East, was proclaimed King by a 
Syrian Congress m 1920, but the French authorities forced Faisal to leave 
the country Placed under French mandate, Syria underwent periodic 
and repeated reorganizations and finally was divided into four parts (i) 
the republic of Lebanon, with Beirut as the capital August 31, 1920, (2) 
the state of Syria, w ith Damascus as the capital (including the districts of 
Damascus, Aleppo, Hama, Homs, HauratuDair az Zur, and Alexandretta), 
January i, 1925, (3) the government of Latakia, May' 14, 1930, and (4) the 
government of the Jebel Druse, April 5, 193 1 

France has had senous difficulties m Sy na since the establishment of the 
mandate, as exemplified in the Damascus revolt of 1925 and the rebellion of 
the Jebel Druse m 1925-1927 Arab nationalists were especially outspoken 
in Syria, its buthplace in the nineteendi century The Lebanon, with us 
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Christian Catholic majority, has been not unfavorable to the French man- 
date. After a number of efforts at conciliation and attempts to solve the 
problems of Syrian unity and independence, a Franco-Syrian Treaty was 
signed on September 8, 1936 which promised Syrian independence within 
three years. The Pact, however, was never ratified by France. 

Adany Syrians were incensed when they lost control of the district of 
Alexandi'etta (Hatay), France having reaclied an agreement with Turkey 
(1939) making that district (about 40 per cent of the population was Turk- 
ish) autonomous and then incorporating it into the Turkish Republic. 
Syrian independence was postponed indefinitely by the war. What effect 
the defeat of France will have on the Syrian mandate remained to be seen, 
though it was clear that a Gcrman-Italian victory would end all hopes of 
genuine independence. 

The Pijzzle of Palestwe. Palestine is a small and relatively poor country 
guarding the Suez Canal. The Jews were determined to build a National 
Home (Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of the Zionist Organization, told 
the Peace Conference on February 27, 1919 that their aim was “ to build 
up gradually a nationality which would be as Jewish as the French nation 
Avas French and the British nation British ”), while the Arabs feared for 
their economic as well as political independence. All around Palestine the 
Arabs saw their kinsmen achieve total or partial independence — in Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Egypt. They felt that the Jev's stood in their 
way in Palestine, a country which had been Arabic and Adoslcm for 1300 
years. A recent writer has graphically summarized the basic conflict: “ 

“In the midst of their startling successes, some Zionists — not always 
well informed — have come to regard the Palestinian Arabs and their prob- 
lems as of only secondary importance and Palestine as exxlusively the coun- 
try of the “ manifest destiny ” of the Jewish people. Some Jewish and non- 
Jewish observers, fascinated by the hsitorical appeal of the land and by the 
desire for a large-scale solution of the “ Jewish problem,” have not always 
taken into full account tAVO factors inherent in the situation: the limited 
absorptive capacity of the country, which is very small, Avith only fcAV fer- 
tile districts and no important natural resources, and the existence of a rela- 
tively very large Arab population, AA'hich since the beginning of the World 
War has become strongly conscious of its national aspirations.” 

Although they constitute less than one-third the population, the Jcaa^s, in 
Au’cAV of their western techniques and culture, haA'^e pl.aycd the leading role 
in every phase of Palestinian life. The result has been serious strife be- 
tAveen Arabs and Jcaa's. A long series of outbreaks, costing many Ha'cs, 
brought a Royal Commission of Inquiry to investigate the situation in 
1936. Its report of July 7, 1937 recommended a division of the country 
into a JeAvish state, an Arab state and a small enclaA’^e, under a British man- 
date, including both Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and connected by a corri- 
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dor AHth the sea Since both Arabs and Jw-s opposed the scheme, it was 
soon abandoned With the ar of 1939, a kind of tactical and tacit truce 
uas called, while Great Britain moved to conciliate both parties, particu- 
larly the Arabs 

Progress of Paiestme Meanuhile, Palestine had made enormous progress 
since 1918 Jewish investments in industry and agriculture reached about 
^(30 000,000 The Jews laid out some 230 agricultural settlements and 
drained the swamps of North I^lestmc Numerous industries wtrs 
founded and the city of Tel-Avrv, with a population of about 150,000, was 
constmcted A modernized Hebrew language was adopted and a com- 
plete educational system, including a new university, w as set up 
The Probler?! of Egypt Egj'pt’s major problem m the post war years 
was to achiete independence from Great Britain, which had made Egypt 
a protectorate m December, 1914 Theoretically Great Britain ended the 
protectorate on February i8, 1922, but reserved the right to guard Egypt 
with Its vital Suez Canal, protect foreign interests and minorities m Egypt, 
and control the Anglo Eg) ptian Sudan A strong nationalist movement 
struggled for full independence of the country, but no genuinely amicable 
settlement was reached until August 26, 1936, when a treaty of alliance 
bew cen Egypt and Great Britain was signed, recognizing Egyptian inde- 
pendence Great Britain undertook to withdraw its troops, except a gar- 
rison of 10,000 soldiers and 400 aircraft m the Suez Canal region, Alex- 
andria and Port Said became British naval bases Moreover, in case of tvar, 
Great Bntam was to have the right to move troops across Egypt The 
Treat) involved a mutual defense pledge, though Egypt was not bound to 
fight unless attacked 

Govermnesit The Egyptian constitution of 1923 provided for a Lower 
House of 150 members, chosen b) genera! franchise for a period of five 
)ears, and an Upper House of loo members, sixty of whom arc nominated 
b) the king The government is responsible to the Lower House The 
Turco-AJbanian Mohammed All Dynasty rules Egypt, the present king 
being Farouk I, w ho succeeded King Fuad in 1936 

In general Egypt has pursued a pohey of gradual modernization with- 
out injuring the sensibihties of conservative Moslems The abolition of 
the hated capitulatory regime in May, 1937 signalized Egypt’s increasmg 
freedom from western control ** 

Foreign Policy; The Near East and the Western World 

The foreign polic)’ of the Near Eastern peoples is based on the fact 
that the region is an inter continental highway possessed of great natural 
resources Turkish polic\', in the years after 1918, centered fundamentally 
about the question of the Straits From 1920 until the eve of the Second 
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World War, the Turkish republic had a close friendship, though not an 
actual alliance, with the Soviet Union. In July, 1932 Turkey entered the 
League of Nations, as did the Kingdom of Iraq. After 1930 Turkish 
foreign policy was designed to assure her own security and independence 
through friendship and cooperation with her Balkan neighbors. That 
policy was supplemented by the so-called “ Near Eastern Pact ” of July 8, 
1937 among Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan — a consultative and non- 
aggression pact to which, it was hoped, Saudi Arabia and Egypt, not to 
mention Syria when it became independent, w'ould eventually adhere. 
Moreover, on July 20, 1936, at the Conference of Montreux, Turkey suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a new Convention of the Straits, in substitution for 
the Lausanne Straits Convention, which gave her substantial sovereignty 
over this strategic waterway.^“ 

Turkish Alliances. As the war clouds began to gather, the Turkish Re- 
public moved in the direction of France and Great Britain. Relations with 
Great Britain had slowly but steadily improved since 1923 until the closest 
possible understanding obtained, though by 1936 Franco-Turkish relations 
were troubled by the dispute over the Alexandretta (Hatay) district of 
Syria. Turkey desired the territory primarily because of fears that Italy 
might seek a foothold in Asia Minor once France’s mandatory authority 
over Syria was removed.^® The Sanjak of Alexandretta became an inde- 
pendent province, known as the Hatay Republic, by the terms of the 
Franco-Turkish Treaty of June, 1938, and a year later was incorporated in 
the Turkish Republic when France and Turkey signed a mutual assistance 
pact. As the war began Turkey became a non-belligerent ally of France 
and Great Britain through the Treaty of Alliance of October 19, 1939.” 
Though not pledged to fight against the Soviet Union, it was felt that 
Turkey might prove a powerful ally should Germany move through the 
Balkan peninsula, Italy fish in the troubled waters of the eastern Medi- 
terranean, or Soviet Russia resume her march toward Istanbul and the 
Straits. 

The Allied Fositipn. The western allies, indeed, appeared to occupy a 
powerful position in the Near East during the early phases of the war. A 
large army, variously estimated at from 1 50,000 to 500,000, was assembled 
under General Maxime Weygand. Allied military, air and naval forces 
were to defend the Suez Canal and Constantinople and the Straits, the two 
strategic keys to the Near East. Moreover, they might deprive both Ger- 
many and Italy of the oil resources of the Near East, remembering that 
Lord Curzon once remarked that the Allies of 1914-1918 had floated to vic- 
tory on a sea of oil. These forces might draw Turkey at last into the war, 
and organize the Near Eastern and Balkan regions for resistance to Nazi- 
Fascist aggression. The Near East, it should be remembered, is also part 
of the bulwark protecting India. 

The defeat of France in June, 1940 radically altered the strategic 
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situauon of the Near East Not only was France out of the battle, but 
Ital) had entered the lists against Great Bntain, w hile Turkey, despite her 
obvious interests, found it impossible to take a clear stand unless there were 
scronq indications of success But Great Britain was still the ally of both 
Eg) pt and Iraq and held Palestine as a mandate Moreover, it seemed clear 
that if the French hold over Syria were loosened. Great Britain and Turkey 
might take over that terntory to prevent its falling into Italian hands The 
fate of Great Bntam, how ever, w ould Jetermme the fate of the peoples of 
the Near East 

The Economic Foundations of the Near East 
The Turkish Econosny The Near East is endowed with great and varied 
agncultural and mineral wealth As a whole, it is an agrarian region, a fact 
which, m part explains its rather slow tempo of development Turkey 
produces w heat, maize, millet, rj e, oats, and vanous vegetables and fruits 
Turhsh olives raisins, figs, dates, and tobacco are known the world over 
More than 80 per cent of the people U\c on the farm Turkey contains 
important deposits of coal, chrome, boracitc, emery, lead, copper, mercury, 
anemc, antimony, zinc, sulfur, silver, and iron Oil has recently been 
discovered m the vilajet of Siirt, north of the Tigris River, though its 
importance is yet to be judged The Zonguldak coal fields, on the Black 
Sea, are the largest in the Near East 

Economy of the Eastern Cotmtnes As we move more deeply into Asia, 
we note significant differences m landscape, climate, and products of the 
soil There arc not so many high mountains, though a large part of Turkey 
is a plateau Syria produces mostly tobacco, wheat, fruits, wine, silk, 
cotton, barlev , com, olives, grapes, and citrus fruits Ports under French 
mandator) control command ancient trade routes between the Levant and 
the Middle East, and between Turkey and Egypt While transit trade 
IS still important, it docs not consist of sdks, spices, pearls, and camphor 
from India, as m the Middle Ages, but — until the war interfered — of Iraq 
Oil for both France and Italy, bvestock from Iraq and Turkej for Palestine, 
and raw wool from Turkey for the United Smtes Syria, Palestine, and 

-hrt -ncft esptm’iVy "smcc tTracVi t»i it* Vani 'a -pwiVy 
Watered The products of Palestine are similar to those of S)na Iraq, 
on the other hand, possesses a potentially nch soil, which brings forth 
w heat, bailey, nee, millet, tobacco, and dates The great mineral resource 
of Iraq consists of the Mosul oil fields, known since Biblical times, for \v hich 
Great Britain and Turkey struggled in the early years after the First World 
War The controversy was not settled until January, 1926 While the 
Mosul oil fields arc operated by the Royal Dutch Shell and Standard Oil 
groups, the only company at present producing considerable amounts of 
oil m Iraq is the Iraq Petroleum Company, working m the Kirkuk fields 
‘lost of Iraq’s oil exports, which totaled more than 4 000 000 tons in 1938, 
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were sent by pipe line across the desert, half of it to Haifa and half to 
Tripoli. About three-fourths of the shipments went to France. Today 
the refinery at Haifa is capable of turning out about 2,000,000 tons a 
year. 

The Arabian Economy. Saudi Arabia is chiefly desert country, and in 
general, not very fertile. Nevertheless it also produces substantial amounts 
of oil; more than 500,000 tons in 1939. Production is under the control 
of the California Arabian Standard Oil Company, an American corpora- 
tion. Oil exploration is also undertaken by Petroleum Concessions, Ltd., 
jointly controlled by the Anglo-Iranian, the Royal Dutch Shell, and French 
and American interests. This company is prospecting in Transjordania, 
Syria, Qatar, Trucial Oman, and Cyprus.^® 

The Egyptian Economy. Egypt is blessed with mineral resources, while 
among her agricultural products are cereals, sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, 
and fruits. There is a variety of minerals — phosphates, ochres, sulfate of 
magnesia, building stones, gypsum, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl, granite, 
and sulfur. Petroleum has been found recently and Egypt’s output of 
oil has increased considerably, reaching about 700,000 tons in 1939. A 
British corporation, the Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, Ltd., is in charge of 
production. 

Summary of Fear Eastern Problems 

The Near East has always played a vital role in world history and 
politics. From the most ancient to the most recent days, the so-called 
“ Eastern Question ” has troubled the chancelleries and the minds of 
European statesmen. 

The First World War and its aftermath prepared the groundwork for 
a veritable revolution in the Near East. In that era the Ottoman Empire, 
with its foundations in medieval Islam, passed into history and there 
emerged from its ruins the Turkish Republic, the independent kingdoms 
of Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt, the French mandate in Syria, and the 
British mandate in Palestine. The region as a \vhole, and especially Turkey, 
passed through the processes of nationalism and secularization, while mod- 
ern technology began to make its appearance. These changes have necessi- 
tated a readjustment in the relationships between the Near Eastern peoples 
and those of Europe and the world. The era of independence had come, 
an era in which the peoples of the Near East insisted on taking their rightful 
place in the family of nations. As Nazi, Fascist, and Soviet aggression 
moved toward domination of the Near East, it was obvious that those 
forces could provide no genuine or lasting solution of the manifold prob- 
lems of the region. The Near Eastern peoples would thrive best only if 
they presen'^ed their independence in some kind of association with their 
neighbors. 
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Peuple, Tease adopte par li Verne Grand Congrer du Farts (May, 1939), Ankara, 
October 11 1939 

r Count Leon Ostrorog The Angora Reform, London Oxford Univ Press 1917, 
P 90 

« Donald E Webster The T«fi-ey of /franri^ Philadelphia American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 1939 ch 15 Harm N Houard. ‘ Education m 
TusVt),” Tbe Pfci Della Kappan Nosember 1939 XxU No j 798 

• Sec Sait Emm Oabek La Surner Bml et rindastrialisanon de la Turquie sous la 
Repubhque,Lym, 193S 
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Df elopmem, "Sew \oTi. Macmillan 1938 

11 Syria had a population of 1 6961^38 and an area of 49 100 souare miles, the 
Lebanon a population of 592 8 1 : and an area of 3600 square miles, Latakia a population 
of a8$9'o and an area of tSoo square miles, and the Jebcl Druse a population of 
St 780 and an area of 2400 squire mites 

1* Hans Kohfl Rr.olutiont and Dieiarorsbips, Cambridge Harrard Univ Press, 

1939 P 3*1 

“ Palestine Roy al Commission Report, July 1937. Cmd 5479 Sec also the 
excellent study. Great Britain and P«/«tine, nic Royal Institute of Intccnauonal 
Affairs, 1915-1939 

“ See Royaume dTgyptc Trjite d’alhance entre Sa Majeste le Roi d'Egypie et 
Sa Majeste dans le Royaume Uni Londres Ic 16 Aoit 1936 Cairo, 1936, Aetes Signet 
i Afanfreai le S mat 1537, Lausanne, 1937 

** Actet de la Conference de Montresa eoncemant le regiMie det Oetrons 
« jum-ao juiUet 1936 Compte Rendu det Seances Flemeres et Proees Verbal det 
uibatt du Connie Technique, Paris 1936, Turkey No 1, 1936 Contentioti Regard 
mg the Regmu of the Straitt i.ilh Correspondence Relating thereto Montreur, July 

iS}(, Cmd 5149 

” For the Turkish documentary evidence see La quettion cPAlexandrette et 
d’Amiocbe, 1 II 111 IV. Ankara 1936 

” The text IS in Treaty Senes No 4 (1940) Treaty of Mutual Assistance betxjeen 
nu Majesty m respect of the United hmgdoin, tbe President of the French Republic 
snd the President of the Ttirkith Republic (With Special Agreement and Subsidiary 
Agreements) Ankara October 19, 1939 (Ratifications deposited at Ankara, Nov cm- 
ber 151939) Cmd 5165 

, ** ® brief summary of the oil situation in “World Resources m Petro- 

lenm The Bulletin of International News, )me 1940, XXVII, No 13 769-776 
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The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics {^Russia^ 


rr 15 PLEASANTER AVO MORE USEFWI. TO CARRY OY THE EXPERIMENT OF THE REVOLtmoV " 
THAN TO WRITE ABOUT IT —LENIN T he State and the Revolution 


Geography The Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics or the USSR, 
as the former Russian Empire has been officially known since 1922, oc- 
cupies a \ ast area of some 8,000,000 square miles, or approximately one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe The distance from Russia’s western 
frontier in Europe to her eastern border on the Bering Sea is about lo.ooo 
miles, uhile almost 3000 miles separate the extreme northern and southern 
points of her territory Unlike western Europe, the immense Russian 
plain is unbroken by any important natural obstacles The customary 
subdivision into European and Asiatic Russia, therefore, cannot be justified 
on topographical grounds The Pamir tableland and the high ranges of 
the Caucasus and Shaun mountains are situated on the outskirts of the 
Sonet empire, and the Ural mountams, which are traditionally considered 
the boundary bent cen Europe and Asia, are merel) glorified hills of about 
1)00 feet clnaaon 

Clmate The climate ranges from the bitter cold of the Arctic Qrcle, 
through the balm) sunshine of the Caucasus and the Crimea, to the scorch- 
ing heat of the Turkestan, and \cgctation from the bleak tundra in the 
north to the liminant orange groves and cotton plantations of the south 
The major portion of European Russia is situated m the temperate zone, 
where climatic conditions do not differ essentially from those of central 
Europe, although the\ become more ngorous as one proceeds easni ard 

Geographical factors fas orable to the formation of a high!) centralized 
form of government have influenced the historical development of Russia, 
and hate gi\en her policies a distinctly continental character Russia’s 
shore line is quite insignificant m comparison with the size of her terntor\', 
her longest sea frontier, that on the Arctic Ocean, has no political or eco- 
nomic significance except near the Finnish border, where the port of 
Murmansk is kept open to navigation by the Gulf Stream throughout the 
)wr The northern Pacific coast is separated from the industrial and 

This chapter b) MichaelT FIorinslnr,Lccturer m Economics, Facultv of Political 
Science Columbia Univenity 
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commercial centers of Russia by the sparsely populated vastness of Siberia. 
The only link between the Far East and European Russia, the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, was not completed until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Caspian is a closed sea and the outlets from both the Baltic 
and the Black seas are controlled by foreign powers. Russia, moreover, 
did not acquire the shores of the Baltic until 1721, and those of the Black 
Sea until the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Most of her Baltic 
provinces were lost at the end of the First World War but she recovered 
practically all of them in 1940. The natural resources of Russia, still 
largely unexploited, are very extensive and it is believed that the U.S.S.R. 
is self-sufficient in all industrial raw materials except rubber and a few 
minerals. 

Strategic Location. Although by far the largest portion of Russian terri- 
tory lies east of the Urals, the Soviet Union is primarily a European power. 
Siberia is, in a sense, a colonial area whose development is still in its initial 
stage. Russian interest in the Far East has been, and still remains, relatively 
unimportant, and her interference in the affairs of that part of the world, 
are sporadic and usually not very successful. European developments are 
of more immediate concern to the Moscow government. 

Russia’s European frontier, as it emerged from the turmoil of the war 
in 1918, was very different from that of 1914. The European states border- 
ing on the Soviet Union at the end of the First World War were Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Poland, and Rumania. The first four of these countries 
(and Lithuania which had no common frontier with the U.S.S.R.) had 
formerly been parts of the Russian Empire. The Russo-Rumanian frontier 
was moved eastward in 1918 as a result of the annexation of Bessarabia by 
Rumania. 

In 1939-1940 the Soviet European frontier was again drastically revised. 
The partition of Poland in September, 1939 re-established the German- 
Russian border and brought the Soviet Union in direct contact with 
Hungary. The Russo-Finnish War led to the annexation by the Soviets 
in March, 1940 of the Karelian isthmus, with the port of Viborg and sub- 
stantial territories on the western and northern shores of Lake Ladoga, as 
well as the lease to Russia of the peninsula of Hanko. The annexation of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, ceded by Rumania at the end of June, 
1940, was followed two months later by the incorporation into the Soviet 
Union of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. Thus by August, 1940 the 
U.S.S.R. had regained her sovereignty over most of the territories that 
were severed from the Czarist Empire. The new frontier brought Russia 
once more in immediate contact with Germany, gave her ice-free ports on 
the Baltic, and strengthened her position as a great European power, a 
position she had occupied for over two centuries. 

German influence, largely because of the geographical proximity of 
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the two countnes and their many historical tiM, has always been strong m 
both the political and the economic life of Russia The political rap- 
prochement beuveen the Russian Empire and France and the creation of 
the Triple Entente, which led Russia to participate m the war of 1914 on 
the side of the Allies, appear in retrospect as a deviation from the general 
historical trends of the country The Moscow-Berlin agreement of Au- 
gust, 1939 reasserted the traditional cooperation betsveen Russia and Ger- 
many and, indeed, made possible the revision of the western frontier of the 
Soviet Umon, as svas candidly admitted by Molotov, Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and Commissar for Foreign Affairs, m 
his speech before the Supreme Soviet on August 1, 1940 The interest 
of Moscow in the Black Sea and m the straits of the Dardanelles makes the 
Soviets an active factor m the Near East 

Fopilauon Strange as it may appear, the actual size of the population of 
the Soviet Umon uas uncertain until quite recently A census taken in 
1 937 and acclaimed at the time by the Soviet press as a remarkable achieve- 
ment was abruptly cancelled on the ground that it violated the funda- 
mentals of census taking The second Five Year Plan estimated the 
population m 1937 at 1807 million The prebminary official returns of 
a nesv census recorded on January 17, 1939 put the population on that 
date at 170 5 million This discrepancy between this figure and the equally 
official figure of 1937 has not been explained Of the 170 5 million, 81 7 
nullion were males and 88 8 million females 

Urbemtzatton The progress of city life is indicated by the increase of the 
urban population from 26 3 million or 17 9 per cent m 1926, to ss 9 million 
or 32 8 per cent m 1939 The rural population declined from uo 7 mil- 
lion or 81 1 per cent in 1926, to 1 14 6 million or 67 2 per cent m 1939 The 
territorial expansion of 1939-1940 netted the Soviets some 23 million in- 
habitants, the total population on August i, 1940, having been officially 
given as 193 million 

Ethnography According to a study made by the Russian Academy of 
Science the population of Russia comprises not less than 1 69 ethnic groups 
Of the 49 “ nationalities.’ hstedtatheycebmwaxy ceJaicas.<if 
*939* by far the most important were the Slavs The three branches of 
the Russian people constituted 78 1 per cent of the total population (Great 
Russians, 58 4 per cent, Ukrainians, t6 6 per cent, White Russians, 3 1 per 
cent) Other ethnic groups accounting for more than one per cent of 
the entire population were as follows Uzbeks, 2 9 per cent, Tartars, 2 5 
per cent, Kazakhs, 1 8 per cent, Jews, i 8 per cent, Azerbaidzhanians, i 3 
per cent, Georgians, i 3 per cent, Armenians i 3 per cent 

The number of languages spoken by the peoples of the U S S R is 
almost as large as the number of ethnic groups, the use of local languages 
IS encouraged by the Soviets, who take pnde in having completely revised 
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the policy of Russification followed by the Imperial government. Some 
of the local languages, however, are those of very primitive people and have 
no literature and even no alphabet. The wisdom of using these languages 
in the schools even after an alphabet has been devised is open to seriou.s 
doubt, and it would seem that not a few of them have, at least as cultural 
mediums, a purely theoretical existence. 

Although the vast majority of the Russian population belonged, in 
the past, to the Greek Orthodox Church, almost every other religion was 
represented in the Czarist Empire. Article 1 24 of the Soviet Constitution 
of 1936 guarantees freedom of both religious worship and anti-religious 
propaganda. The Communist government, however, discourages the 
former and encourages the latter. No information is available on the 
present religious affiliations of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., but religious 
observances are considered incompatible with honest support of the Com- 
munist state. 

The Tnuo Revolutions of The First World War wrought a more 

drastic change in the political, social and economic strucrare of the Rus- 
sian Empire than in that of any other country. The Romanov dynasty, 
ivhich had ruled Russia since 1613, and the regime of limited constitutional 
monarchy,® were stvept away in the revolution of March, 1917 and suc- 
ceeded by a Provisional government headed, first, by the liberal Prince 
Lvov and, later, by the moderate Socialist Alexander Kerensky. The 
March revolution was a spontaneous popular movement which had grown 
out of the century-old protest against the inept and oppressive rule of the 
monarchy, a protest that developed into an open revolt under the impact 
of wartime conditions, including a general breakdown of the machinery of 
government, disorganization of supplies, the terrible losses and shocking 
military reverses suffered by the army, the discredit cast upon the regime 
by the infamous influence exercised in court and government circles by 
the adventurer, Gregory Rasputin, a general desire for peace, and a lack 
of comprehension of the aims of the war. 

T he Provisional Government. The Provisional government unwisely tried 
to rally the country around a program of “ war to a victorious end ” and 
a Constituent Assembly elected by direct secret ballot on the basis of 
universal suffrage. But the army was tired of fighting, democratic tradi- 
tion had no roots in Russia, and the state of economic and social chaos 
that followed the March revolution doomed in advance all attempts at an 
orderly administration. The Provisional government at once found itself 
in conflict with the Soviet (Council) of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
which had been organized in Petrograd simultaneously with the Provisional 
government itself. Similar Soviets sprang up all over the country. The 
Bolshevik leaders, who had had no immediate part in the overthrow of the 
monarchy, soon assumed control of the revolutionary movement of wkich 
the Soviets became the center. 
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The Bolshevik Rezohttion Lenin returned to Petrograd from Switzer- 
land in April, 1917 and his slogans ** immediate end of the war,” “ all land 
to the peasants ” and “ plunder what has been plundered,’ or the abolition 
of all pnvate property, met with an immediate response from the masses 
The disorganizauon of the army, which was already well advanced before 
the revolution, and the peasant movement directed against the owners of 
large estates, were probably the two chief forces that brought about the 
fall first of the monarchy and then of the Provisional government When 
after a short struggle the Kerensky government was overthrown on No- 
vember 7 (October 2 5, old Russian calendar) by an armed insurrection 
staged by the Bolsheviks, a newly formed Council of People’s Commissars, 
headed by Lenin, assumed control of Russia 

CtvtlWar The Constituent Assembly duly met m January, i9i8butwas 
immediately dissolved, an event that passed almost unnoticed The pro- 
visions of the extremely harsh Treaty of Brest-Litovsk betsv cen Russia and 
the Central Powers, signed on March 3, 1918, were annulled by the terms 
of the armistice imposed upon Germany by the Allies A number of 
border territories m the north and west, as already noted, severed their 
connection with Russia after the war The independent Ukraine sup 
ported by Germany, collapsed soon after the defeat of the Central 
Powers Russia, m a state of complete turmoil, was rapidly drifting toward 
civil war These chaotic conditions led to the temporary occupation m 
1918-1920 of various sections of the country by the anti Bolshevik 
“ White ” armies and foreign troops All the institutions of the old regime 
were swept asvay in the revolution and the entire political, social, and eco- 
nomic framework had to be rebuilt from the ground 
Four Stages of Soxnet History The process of disintegration that started 
in 1917 continued to gam momentum in the early years of Soviet rule 
This stage was followed by a gigantic effort at reconstruction on a new 
ideological and economic basis, a vast undertaking from which emerged, in 
the words of Stalin, “ an entirely novel Socialist state, unprecedented in 
history ” 

First Period It is customary and helpful to distinguish in the historical 
ct\3i''cfCKKTa/tfie G’’SSR four distinct pcnocfe The first or introductory 
period, lasting from the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks m November, 
1917 until the middle of 1918, was characterized by the endeavor of the 
Moscow government to consolidate its position at whatever cost The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk officially ended Russia’s participation in the war 
w hile on the “ domestic front ” her mam efforts were directed toward 
breaking down the resistance of " class enemies ” — that is, toward the 
elimination of the former proprietary groups — without, however, embark- 
ing on a sweeping nationalization of either industry or agriculture Bank- 
ing foreign trade, and some separate branches of industry were taken over 
by the state The decrees of these early days were not so much practical 
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legislative measures as, to use Trotsky’s felicitous expression, the enuncia- 
tion of a party doctrine “ in the language of power.” 

Second Period. The character of the second period, from the middle of 
1918 to the spring of 1921, which is known as War Communism, was de- 
termined largely by civil war and foreign intervention. White armies, 
organized by anti-Bolshevik Russians in the south, in the north, in the for- 
mer Baltic provinces, and in Siberia, received the full support of the 
Allies. Foreign intervention brought French or British troops to Odessa, 
the Crimea, and the Caucasus. The British had an expeditionary force in 
Archangel, while in Siberia the Allied soldiers rubbed shoulders with the 
Americans, the Japanese, the Czechs. A war with Poland broke out and 
the Allied blockade effectively cut Russia off from the rest of the world. 
Partly under the pressure of an extreme military emergency and partly 
for ideological considerations the Bolshevik government issued a series of 
extreme Communist measures, some of which, however, were never applied 
in full. All industry was ordered nationalized, agriculture was made sub- 
ject to stringent government control, labor was conscripted and plans were 
made for the substitution of state-organized barter for the monetary 
economy. 

Rigid centralization, requisitions of foodstuffs, and super-inflation were 
among the principal characteristics of this period. It was generally be- 
lieved at the time both in Russia and abroad that the co-existence of capital- 
ism and Communism could not last. This theory, however, proved er- 
roneous. The White armies collapsed one after another. Allied troops 
were withdrawn, the blockade was lifted, and the war with Poland brought 
to an end. The unbearable hardships imposed by War Communism pro- 
voked a strong hostile reaction, especially among the peasants and in the 
armed forces, and led to a number of violent rebellions against the Com- 
munist rule. 

Third Period. The abandonment of War Communism in the spring of 
1921 ushered in the New Economic Policy or the period of economic 
restoration, that is, a return to pre-war economic levels, after industrial 
production had fallen to a mere fraction of what it had been in 1914. 
Relations with western Europe became normal with the de jicre recognition 
of the Soviet government by Germany in 1922 and by Great Britain, Italy, 
and France in 1924. The stringent economic policies of War Communism 
were dropped, the currency was stabilized, and the farmers were again 
permitted to dispose of the produce of their 'land.-’ A limited degree of 
economic freedom was restored, especially in the field of distribution. It 
was officially stated that by 1926-1927 the pre-Avar economic level of 
production had been regained. 

Fourth Period. About 1927 there began a new period in the history of 
the Soviet Union, a period of Socialist reconstruction on the basis of 
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planned economy and cooperation, w idi the capitalist world, with the 
establishment of the classless Ojnmmmst society as its ultimate aim This 
period IS not yet completed The Soviet-German agreement of August, 
J939, which revolutionized Communist rtieory and radically changed So- 
viet foreign relations, has had no effect on the domestic policies of the 
Moscotv gmernment 

Coimminin Doctrine and the Leaders A reference, however brief, to 
the vagaries of Communist theory may contribute to an understanding 
of the evolution of Soviet policies Until 1924 the idea uas generally 
accepted in Communist circles that a Socialist revolution, in order to 
be successful, must take place simultaneously m at least several advanced 
industrial countries This doctrine was much in evidence m the pro- 
nouncements of the Soviet leaders under War Communism, when it 
was confidently expected that world revolution was imminent The 
failure of the international revolution to develop led Stalm to revise his 
views on the subject and to enunciate at the end of 19:4 the theory of 
“ socialism m a single country,”«according to w hich a country possessed 
of a large population and vast natural resources — such as the Soviet 
Union — was perfectly capable of building up a complete socialist system 
withm us own borders This, however, could not be regarded as a 
“ final victory," for m the hostile capitalist environment lay the threatened 
danger of intervention To this new doctnne. which was one of the chief 
pomes of disagreement benveen Stalm and Trotslcy, Stalin attached the 
greatest importance According to his own statements it provided the 
necessary theoretical background for the launching of the first and sub- 
sequent Five-Year Plans which, in turn, necessitated close cooperation 
with the capitalist nations 

Role of the State The second theoretical point of importance in the 
present discussion is the doctnne of the " w ithcnng away ” of the state 
It is a basic principle of Marxism and Communism that the class struggle 
IS the great moving force behind the evolution of human institutions, and 
that the state is always a dictatorship of the ruling class, which under 
ei^ualisOT. w, oC ccpicsie, tbA "ik/feCi tiS Ccjhj 

mumsnv is the building up of a classless society, to be attained after a suc- 
cessful revolution and the transition stage of a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat The proletarian state of the transition period must, m the words 
of Lemn,* “ begin at once to wither away and cannot fad to wither 
awa\ ” The Communist society of the future will have no classes and 
therefore will not be a state Lenm incautiously indicated two essential ele- 
ments m the m) stetious process of rive “ withering away ” the abolition of 
the standing army, which is to be replaced by a popular militia, and the dis- 
appearance of the bureaucracy It is claimed by the Soviet leaders that 
in the USSR classes have been eliminated and that the Communist 
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society is in the making. Yet the army, the police, and the bureaucracy 
are larger and more powerful than ever and there is no indication of the 
“ withering away ” of the state as Lenin foresaw it. Stalin attempted to 
remedy this anomalous situation by amending Lenin’s theory of the state 
in his address to the eighteenth congress of the Communist Party on 
March lo, 1939. According to his thesis the retention and, indeed, the 
immeasurable strengthening of the state under Communism, a develop- 
ment that is irreconcilable with the doctrine of Lenin, is due to the capi- 
talist environment; so long as this environment persists the state will be 
retained by the Soviet Communist society. It will “ wither away ” when 
the Communist revolution has triumphed in other countries. Stalin’s two 
revisions of the fundamental ideas of Communism have been acclaimed as 
revelations by the Soviet press. They undoubtedly have the advan- 
tage and charm of extreme simplicity, but it is unfortunate, from the 
Marxian point of view, that they violate the basic principles of Marxian 
analysis. 

The Leaders. These theoretical quibbles are significant in view of the 
character, training and previous experience of the men who, by an ex- 
traordinary concurrence of circumstances, found themselves in 1917 in 
control of the former Russian Empire. Surprisingly few of the names or, 
more frequently, pseudonyms of Russian revolutionary leaders were 
known to the general public. All of them were professional revolution- 
aries, who had spent most of their lives in exile, either abroad or in Siberia, 
hunted by the police, engrossed in doctrinaire squabbles, cut off from 
direct contact with Russian life, devoid of experience in business or 
statecraft. 

Lenin (Vladimir Ulianov) was a fanatical revolutionary, uncompro- 
mising and ruthless in the achievement of his ultimate object, yet subtle 
and endowed with a real flair for practical policies that would favor his 
designs. He was ably seconded by Leon Trotsky (Bronstein), master of 
Marxian dialectics, creator of the Red Army, and the fiery leader of the 
masses in the early years of the revolution. The death in 1924 of Lenin, 
whose authority in Moscow had been supreme, brought Trotsky face to 
face with his old antagonist Stalin, a man little known at the time outside 
party circles. The clash between the two led to Trotsky’s exile, first to 
central Asia and in 1929 abroad. Joseph Stalin (Dzhugashvilli), son of a 
Georgian cobbler, received a meager schooling in an obscure theological 
seminary in the Caucasus. Stalin does not have the political acumen of 
Lenin, or the effervescent brilliance of Trotsky, but he commands in a su- 
perlative degree those peculiar abilities that make a perfect party “ boss.” 
His firm control of the machinery of the Communist Party, whose Secre- 
tary General he has been since the days of Lenin, makes Stalin what he is 
today — the dictator of the former Empire of the Czars. 
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The Covnmmist Party The Comnmmst Party is the pillar of the Soviet 
sj’stem Its origins go back to *898 when nine now forgotten revolution- 
aries met in Minsk, Russia, and organized the Russian Social Democraac 
Labor Part)' At its second congress in London in 1903, the party split 
over a minor question of organization into two factions the Bolsheviks, 
literaUy “ majority ” group, and the Mensheviks, or “ minority ” Even- 
tually the breach between the two factions widened, the Bolsheviks, led 
by Lenin, usually pursuing the more radical policies The Bolshevik fac- 
tion had never had a wide following (its membership early in 1917 was 
officially given as 23,600) and its advent to power in November, 1917 was 
as much a surprise to most of its leaders as to the outside world In 1918 
the Bolsheviks took the name of the Russian Communist Party, which 
was agam changed to the All Union Communist Party of the Bolshevffis 
in 1925 The AH Union Communist Parry is officially a section of the 
Third (Communist) International, a world alliance of Communisc par- 
ties, established m Moscow in 1919 

The original program of the Social Democrauc Party adopted m 
1903 ^\as concerned chiefly with the overthrow of the Imperial regime 
In 1919 this program was superseded by the one now in force, a pro- 
gram embodying the views of Marx and Lenin on the impending doom of 
the capitalist and imperialistic system and outlining policies by which the 
Soviet Union can expedite world revolution This program is, however, 
no longer considered adequate and the eighteenth congress of the party 
(1939) appointed a commission under the chairmanship of Stalm to draft 
a new program which will be submitted to the next congress 

Although Its program has been changed only once, the charter of the 
party, which determines its inner organization, has been revised several 
times, the most important amendments having been introduced in 1922, 
1925, 1934, and 1939 “The Party,” according to the 1939 version of 
the charter, “ is the leading nucleus of all organizations of toilers, both 
social and state, and ensures the successful construction of communist 
society ” The party organization is comprised of an extensive network 
of terntonal agencies integrated on the basis of what is euphemistically 
called “ democratic centralization,” that is, rigid control from above 
Party Agencies The foundation of the pyramid of party agencies is 
provided by the “ primary party organs ” (formerly called “ cells ”) which 
are established m every enterpnsc, farm, office, etc , having at least three 
party members The number of “ primary' party organs ” m March, 1939 
xvas officially given as 1 1 3,060 On the “ primary party organs " is super- 
imposed a complex structure of higher party organs that runs parallel 
to that of the administrative subdivisions of the U S S R The supreme 
authority in the party is, m theory, the All-Union Congress which is 
scheduled to meet every three years, a rule loosely observed m practice 
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die sixteendi congress met in 1930, the seventeenth in 1934, the eighteenth 
in 1939. The large membership of the congresses (about 2000) and the 
short duration of their sessions prevent them from exercising any effec- 
tive control, and they invariably vote unanimously on the resolutions 
submitted by the leaders. The congress, which elects a central committee 
of some seventy members with an equal number of alternates, in theory 
exercises the functions of the congress when it is not in session, but in 
practice meets only at long intervals. The actual direction of party ac- 
tivities remains in the hands of three agencies appointed by the central 
committee: the Secretariat headed by Stalin, the Political Bureau, and 
the Organization Bureau. The functions of these two bureaus, which are 
said to consist of ten members each, are not clearly defined. 

Allied Organizations. In theory the party is run on the principle of “ intra- 
party democracy,” which means complete equality of all members and 
their right to participate freely in framing policies. In practice, however, 
no departure from the “ general line ” laid down by Stalin is tolerated. 
Admission to the party is on the ground of “ personal merit ” and the 
former stringent requirements have been greatly eased by the 1939 
amendment to the charter. A noteworthy innovation is the provision that 
prospective members need not understand the party program, they must 
merely “ accept ” it. The normal road to membership in the party is 
through the Kovtsomol or Alliance of Communist Youth. The party con- 
sists of candidates, or members on probation, and full members, all bound 
by strict discipline and compelled to carry out the decisions of the leaders. 
The membership is highly restricted. According to official, although 
somev'hat controversial figures, the high point in party membership was 
reached in 1934 M’hen members and candidates totaled 2.8 million. On 
March i, 1939 there were 1,588,900 members and 888,000 candidates, or 
a total of 2,477,700: that is, something like 1.5 per cent of the entke popu- 
lation was enrolled in the party. 

Purges. Party members are from time to time subjected to an examination 
as to their ideological orthodoxy, devotion to Communism, and personal 
conduct.® Such examinations, followed by mass purges, took place in 192 1, 
1926, 1927, 1933. The monster purge that followed the murder in Decem- 
ber, 1934 of Kirov, one of Stalin’s closest friends, lasted from 1935 to 1939 
and, unlike previous purges, was accompanied by sensational trials and 
the execution of a number of Bolshevik leaders. Between 1934 and March, 
1939 466,000 members, or almost 25 per cent of the total membership in 
1934, and 516,000, or well over 50 per cent of the candidates of that year, 
were expelled from the party. According to Stalin, expulsion from the 
party is to a member a “ question of life or death.” Mass purges were 
abolished by the 1939 Amendment to the Charter, but the weeding out 
of individual undeserving members has been retained. The purpose of 
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Staljn s drastic action ^\ould seem to be the rejuvenation of the party and 
the elimination of the “ old Bolsheviks, until recently a privileged group 
This object has been largely achieved Atthe i939congress 50 percent of 
the full fledged delegates were 35 years of age or younger, whde another 
3 2 per cent were in the age group 36-40 The distribution of membership 
IS suggested by the fact that out of 1,574 delegates to the eighteenth con- 
gress 659 were party officials, 2S3 belonged to the army, navy, or the 
police, 230 were in industry, 162 were state and trade unions officials, 
while only 63 were farmers The remaining delegates represented the 
transportation industries, the arts and sciences, and the Komsomol All 
delegates ate invariably in agreement with Stalin 

Until 1936 the Communist Party had no official standing m Soviet law. 
While Articles 126 and 141: of the constitution of that year acknowledged 
Its leading position, the document added nothing to the party’s already 
unchallengeable suptemacy 

The Constitutional Fnanework Constitution of 2<iiS It was only by 
slow and painful stages that the present Soviet state emerged from the 
utter chaos and confusion that prevailed m Russia m 1917-1920 The So- 
viets (Councils) of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies which, as has already 
been pointed out, sprang up all over the country m j 9 1 7 were purely revo 
lucionary organizations and had no basis m law In 1918 the first Soviet 
constitution sanctioned in large measure the fonn of government that had 
come into existence more or less spontaneously It established the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (RSFSR) whose somewhat uncertain 
boundaries embraced a territory much smaller than that of the future 
Soviet Umon, as important sections of the country were at that time still 
m the hands of anti Bolshevik forces In December, 1922 the first Con- 
gress of the Soviets created the Union of Soviet Sociahst Republics, or the 
USSR, which originally consisted of four constituent republics the 
RSFSR, Ukraine, White Russia, and Transcaucasia 

The constitution of 1918 was superseded by the constitution of 1914 
which, hke its predecessor, was imbued with the spirit of proletarian die 
tatorship The admimstrativc framework consisted of a pyramid of So- 
viets tvith gradually widening jurisdiction while the foundation of the 
structure was provided by the village Soviets on which were superimposed 
the Soviets of the larger administrative subdivisions, with the All-Union 
Congress of the Soviets — the supreme organ of the Umon — at the top 
The Council of the People’s Commissars elected by the congress was its 
chief executive organ The franchise xvas limited, the urban population 
was given a much larger representaUon than were the inhabitants of rural 
areas, elections were indirect, that is the deputies of the higher Sonets 
were elected by those of the lower Soviett, and balloting was nor secret, 
but by a show of hands 
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Later Constitutions. The clearly restrictive character of the constitution 
of 1924 was no longer considered suitable by 1935, Avhen, according to 
Soviet leaders, classes in the U.S.S.R. were about to disappear; nor did it 
add to the prestige of the Moscow government among democratic na- 
tions whose good graces the Bolshevilcs had been courting, especially after 
the Soviet Union joined the League of Nations in 1934. Moreover the 
Communist Party was so firmly in control of Russia that the constitutional 
and administrative machineiy really mattered little. The decision to 
endow the country with a new constitutional charter was announced in 
Februar)'-, 1935 and the draft of the new constitution, issued in June, 1936 
was, after an unprecedented publicity campaign, unanimously adopted by 
the eighth congress of the Soviets on December 5, 1936, a date which be- 
came a public holiday. 

Under the new constitution the Soviet Union continued as a federal 
state but from 1922 to 1936 the number of constituent republics had in- 
creased to eleven, a change achieved not by any expansion of territory 
but through the breaking up of the larger administrative units. The fol- 
lowing enumeration of the constituent republics listed in the original con- 
stitution of 1936 and the population figures recorded by the 1939 census 
may help to make clear the structure of the Union and the relative im- 
portance of its component elements: the RSFSR, 109.3 million; Ukraine, 
31 million; White Russia, 5.6 million; Azerbaidzhan, 3.2 million; Georgia, 
3.5 million; Armenia, 1.3 million; Turkman, 1.3 million; Uzbek, 6.3 million; 
Tadzhik, 1.5 million; Kazakh, 6.1 million; Kirghiz, 1.5 million. Five con- 
stituent republics were added to the Union in 1940 through annexation 
of new territories: the Karelian-Finnish in March, and the Aloldavian (the 
Rumanian-speaking part of Bessarabia), the Latvian, the Lithuanian, and 
the Estonian, in August. 

Centralization, In theory all constituent republics enjoy equal rights, in- 
cluding the right to secede, but in practice the RSFSR dominates the 
Union and any incipient movement toward independence has invariably 
been suppressed as counterrevolutionary. The powers of the constituent 
republics, moreover, are strictly limited by those of the federal govern- 
ment. The federal government exercises exclusive control over foreign 
relations, national defense and the police, budget, money, credit, insurance, 
transport, communications, the judiciary, and the preparation of civil and 
criminal codes. It administers the monopoly of foreign trade and formu- 
lates the economic plan, which embraces practically all the activities of the 
nation. The federal government also “ determines the basic principles ” 
for the exploitation of national resources, for education and public health, 
and for labor legislation. It is specifically provided that the constitutions 
of the constituent republics must fully conform with the principles of the 
federal constitution. The constitution provides for the further subdivision 
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ol the consruiient (or “ union “) republics into smaller territorial units 
On October i, 1938 the ir constituent republics consisted of 12 autono- 
mous Soviet Sociabst republics (17 of them were included in the RSFSR), 
74 territories and provinces, 9 autonomous provinces, 30 regions, 3,464 
counties, and 808 cities and towns The inner boundaries are being con- 
tinuously shifted and the number of subdivisions has greatly increased since 

1938 

The Supreme Soviet The highest organ of the Union, the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, consists of two chambers the Council (Soviet) of the 
Union elected on the basis of one deputy for every 300,000 of the popula 
tion, and the Council (Soviet) of Nationalities, to which each constituent 
republic sends 25 deputies, each autonomous republic ii deputies, each 
autonomous province 9 deputies, and each national region one deputy 
The Supreme Soviet, sitting as a body, elects its Presidium of some 40 mem- 
bers, which exercises important functions, especially when the Supreme 
Soviet IS not in session, and the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U S S R , the chief executive organ of the Union The number of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the U S S R , that is the heads of federal departments 
or People’s Commissariats of the U S S R , has been greatly increased since 
1936, the whole administrative machinery having been rebuilt on the basis 
of greater specialization The Supreme Wiet is elected for a term of four 
years and must meet at least twice a year, but the sessions held m 1938-1940 
were invariably very short and the proceedings largely perfunctory. 

Local Government The constituent republics and the autonomous re- 
publics duplicate the government of the Union, except that their respec- 
tive powers are much more restricted Under the constitutions of these 
republics, adopted m 1937, has a umcamcral Supreme Soviet and a 
Council of People’s Commissars The smaller subdivisions — territories, 
provinces, autonomous provinces, regions, counties, cities, and rural lo- 
calities — are administered by Soviets elected for two years 

In contrast with its predecessors, the federal constitution of 1936 em- 
bodies the principle of the separation of powers Legislative powere are 
exercised by the Supreme Soviet, executive powers by the Council of 
People’s Commissare, and judicial powers by dected courts and legal of- 
ficers (Law on the Judiciary, 1938) The constitution of 1936, moreover, 
introduced universal franchise for all citizens over 18 years of age, equal 
and direct suffrage and the secret ballot The USSR is thus equipped 
with all the technical perquisites of a western constitutional democracy 
The Political Regime m Action Dictatorship of the Proletariat Not- 
withstanding these constituuonal changes the Soviet regime is usually and 
rightly described as a dictatorship Stalin has claimed on various occasions 
that the U S S R is both a dictatorship of the proletariat and the most 
democratic country in the world Obviously the term democracy means 
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something different in Moscow from what it means in the western world. 
The political system of the Soviet Union rests on three pillars: the su- 
premacy of the Communist Party, which is the only party in the U.S.S.R., 
the mechanics of Soviet elections, and the wide discretionary penal powers 
vested in the secret police and in the courts. 

Role of the Coimimnist Party. The legal basis for the supremacy of the 
Communist Party is supplied by Articles 126 and 141 of the constitution 
which provide, respectively, that the agencies of the Communist Party 
are “ the leading nucleus of all organizations . . . both social and state,” 
and that they are entitled to nominate candidates for the elective assem- 
blies. The significance of these provisions will appear from an examination 
of the machinery of elections. Three elections were held in the Soviet 
Union in 1937-1939: the election to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. in 
December, 1937, the election to the Supreme Soviet of the constituent 
and autonomous republics in June, 1938, and the election to the local 
Soviets in December, 1939. All followed the same pattern. Each elec- 
tion district had only one candidate endorsed by a “ bloc of party and non- 
party people ” or by a “ bloc of party and non-party Stalinites.” The 
nomination of candidates was by a show of hands, the names being sug- 
gested by the local agency of the party. No registration was required, the 
list of voters being prepared by the local Soviets; election day was a 
national holiday, and everyone was urged to vote. In the 1937 election 
91 million voters, out of a total of 93 million, went to the polls; in 1939 
92.8 million out of 93.5 million. The percentage of votes cast for the sole 
candidate varied from 96 to 100. Of the 569 delegates of the Council of 
the Union, 8 1 per cent were members or candidates of the party, and of 
the 574 members of the Council of Nationalities 7 1 per cent had party 
affiliations. The local elections of 1939 resulted in the choosing of some 
1,281,000 delegates to 68,190 Soviets of various types. Although only 
34.4 per cent of the members of local Soviets had party affiliations, the 
balance of the delegates, in the local as well as higher assemblies, was made 
up of people euphemistically described as “ non-party Bolsheviks ” or 
“ non-party Stalinites.” Naturally every Soviet assembly, from the high- 
est to the lowest, invariably votes unanimously in favor of policies and 
measures submitted by the leaders. 

The Seci’et Police. The dreaded GPU or secret police, since 1934 under 
the People’s Commissariat of the Interior, enjoys extrajudicial powers and 
the right of life and death over Soviet citizens. The number of its victims 
is unknown, but it controls a vast network of concentration camps that dot 
the bleak wilderness of Russia’s arctic region. The untiring activities of 
the police are ably seconded by the Soviet courts, with a penal code con- 
taining a formidable array of provisions for the protection of the regime. 
Noteworthy among" them are the provisions dealing with crimes against 
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the “administrative order” which make punishable “any activity that 
w eakens the power and authority of the state ” even if it is not an infringe- 
ment of the law (Article 59 *, edition 1957) This and similar provisions 
of the code offer unbmitcd latitude to the Communist courts and, to- 
gether with the discretionary powers of the police, effectively nullify 
the mviolabihty of person and domicile guaranteed by the Sotiet con- 
stitution 

Under the one-party state, democratic trappings do not conceal but 
rather emphasize the dictatorial character of the Soviet rule The essence 
of political democracy, as it is understood in this country and in w estem 
Europe, is the existence of a free and vigorous opposmon as a necessary 
element m the conduct of government Such opposiaon is incompatible 
with both the theory and practice of the Soviet state 
Plirmied Economy * Drastic as are the changes that have occurred m the 
political organization of Russia since 1918, they appear almost trifling 
when compared with the truly revolutionary transformation of her eco- 
nomic system Qass society and its corollary, “the exploitation of man 
by man,” are, in Marxian theory, the inevitable products of the economic 
inequality resulting from private ownership of the means of production 
The Soviet government, therefore, has abolished pnv ate enterprise in the 
field of banUng, industry and commerce and has reduced it to a minimum 
in that of agriculture Market competition and the mechanism of prices 
which, under capitalism, regulate (not, of course, w ithout considerable 
friction) supply and demand and the flow of capital and labor, do not 
exist in a Socialist society Here the state is the sole producer and dis- 
tributor of practically all commodities The elimination of private com- 
petition, that bulwark of the capitalist order, created a vacuum that has 
been filled by the introduction of planned economy, seemingly the only 
possible alternative It is claimed, moreover, that economic planning is 
one of the greatest advantages of Somalism since it removes the " anarchy 
of production ” inherent in the competitive tystem and does away with 
the accompanying evils or recurrent overproduction, depressions, and un- 
employment A comprehensive economic plan, therefore, is the basic 
feature of the Socialist order and its adopuon is dictated by practical 
exigencies as well as by ideological considerations 
The First Five Year Plan Spasmodic attempts at economic planmng dur- 
ing the period of War Communism were given up m the spring of 1921. 
In February of that year, however, the government created the State 
Planmng Commission or Gosplan, a committee of the Council of People’s 
Commissan, which although frequently remodeled since still remains the 
central planmng agency In April, 1921 a special committee was ap- 
pointed, on the imtiauve of Lcnm. to prepare a plan for the electrification 
of Russia In 1925 were issued the first “ control figures,” or a program 
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of economic development for 1925-1926; planning on a large scale began 
only with the inauguration on October 1, 1928 of the first Five-Year Plan. 
By that time, according to the official view, the Soviet Union had regained 
the pre-war economic level in both industry and agriculture, and the Com- 
munist Party had definitely accepted Stalin’s doctrine of “ socialism in a 
single country that is, it had assumed that it would be possible to build 
a complete Socialist order in Russia irrespective of what happened in the 
outside world. 

The mechanics of the preparation of the plan are extremely complex. 
Its basic principles are laid down by the Soviet government and the Com- 
munist Party, they are then embodied in a concrete program by the 
Gosplan and a vast system of subordinate planning agencies. These can 
be broadly divided into two groups: those organized according to the 
territorial or horizontal principle, and those organized according to the 
functional or vertical principle. Every government department, industrial 
enterprise, and farm is consulted regarding the planned assignment it will 
eventually receive, and it is practically compulsory for each to cooperate in 
the preparation of a counter-plan which invariably calls for more exacting 
quotas. The chief function of the planning agencies is the coordination 
of statistical material, the preparation of planned assignments, and checking 
the actual performance. 

Second cmd Third Five-Year Plans. The first Five-Year Plan was de- 
clared completed by January i, 1933 — that is, in four years and three 
months — the second Five-Year Plan by January i, 1938. The third Five- 
Year Plan has been theoretically in operation since that date but in August, 
1940 the full text was not yet available and the only information regarding 
its contents was to be found in the summary reports of the Soviet leaders. 
Each of the three Five-Year Plans presents a program of economic, social, 
and cultural development. It lays doAvn the objectives to be achieved 
not only in industrial and agricultural production, but also in education, 
public health, social insurance, the printing and circulation of books and 
newspapers, and so on. There are special provisions dealing with labor 
conditions, cost of production, quality of goods, per capita consumption, 
wages and hours, productivity of labor. The general aims of Soviet plan- 
ning, as defined in Article 1 1 of the constitution, are the increase of public 
wealth, the improvement of the material and cultural standards of the 
working people, and the strengthening of the Soviet Union and its capacity 
for defense. More concretely, the practical economic objectives of 
planned economy have thus far been the advancement of industrialization 
with special emphasis on heavy industries, collectivization of farming, and 
the reduction of costs through increase in the productivity of labor. Each 
of the Five-Year Plans, moreover, is regarded as a definite stage on the 
road to the classless communist society. 
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Difficuhtes of Appraisal An objective appraisal of Soviet planning is 
made extremely difficult by the inadequacy of the available statistics ■which, 
although numerous, are conflicting, incomplete, and indeed bewildering 
Planned assignments and figures of performance are given sometimes in 
the “ unchangeable prices of 1926-1927,” sometimes m current prices, and 
in the absence of an index of prices the two sets of figures are not com 
parable Official sources only too frequently contradict one another 
Nevertheless a closer study of the planning procedure leads to the con- 
clusion that the plan, contrary to the widely accepted opinion, is not a 
blueprint, but rather a drive for the achievement of certain objectives and 
that It is more a slogan than a carefully analyzed program of action 
Modifications of the Plans The Five Year Plans have been continuously 
modified by yearly plans and plans for even shorter penods and the re- 
vision is at tunes so thorough as to amount to a complete abandonment of 
the original program The drastic alterations that have been made m the 
three plans may be traced to three principal sources ( i ) changes in the 
policies of the government and the Communist Party, of ■which the most 
stnking example is the redraftmg of the collectivization program under 
the first Five Year Plan, (2) the state of the world market which, instead 
of the planned expansion, brought about a huge decline of Soviet exports 
under the first Five Year Plan, an unforeseen development that led to the 
exclusion of provisions dealing with foreign trade from the second and 
third Five-Year Plans,’ (j) the frequent failure of Soviet enterprises to 
fulfill their assignments, especially to reduce costs, ehnunate waste and de- 
fective production, and increase the productivity of labor 

The inefficiency of Soviet planmng is strongly suggested by acclaim 
that greets overfulfillment of the quotas, for if the component elements 
of the plan were properly coordinated overfulfillment would be no less 
disruptive than underfulfillment, which is so bitterly denounced It must 
have come as a great shock to many foreign admu-ers of Soviet planned 
economy to read in Stalin’s rtyiort of March 10, 1939 that many of the 
assignments of the second Fivc-Y ear Plan tvere “ fantasy, if not worse ” 
Cost of Industrialization The huge program of industrialization has been 
very costly Capital investments under the three Fivc-Y ear Plans amount 
to something like 350 billion rubles, or 70 billion dollars at Moscow’s 
official rate of exchange Soviet revenue increased between 1931 and 
1940 from 19 bilUon rubles to 184 billion rubles The chief source of 
revenue is the turnover tax which provided 61 per cent of the total revenue 
^ *93 >> 79 per cent m 1937, and 59 per cent (109 billion rubles) in 1940 
The turnover tax is a general sales tax, its rates are very high and often 
reach 60 per cent, 70 per cent or even 90 per cent of the sales price The 
rates are particularly high on artides of general consumption and in 1937 
(the last year for which information is available) two-thirds of the yield 
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of the tax was collected on foodstuffs. This form of indirect taxation 
imposes particularly heavy sacrifices on the poorer section of the popula- 
tion, for the margin between the lower and higher incomes is still not 
unimportant. 

Soviet planning may claim to its credit the industrialization and collec- 
tivization of Russia on a gigantic scale and in record time — if these devel- 
opments arc considered desirable. The process, however, has been ex- 
tremely painful and co.stIy. Planning has raised intricate problems of 
economics, especially in the realm of prices. In spite of the government’s 
heroic measures the productivity of labor continues to be low and the 
cost of production corrc.spondingly high. The quality of production is 
still poor as compared to western countries, and there is a chronic shortage 
of consumers’ goods. The Soviet experiment has proved so far that the 
socialist economic order can exist, but it still remains to be proved that it 
is more equitable and efficient than an economy based on private enter- 
prise and initiative and the profit motive. 

The New Society. The constitution of 1936 outlines the basic principles 
of the society that has grown up in Russia since 1918. Land, natural re- 
sources, industrial enterprises, and housing facilities in cities and towns 
have been nationalized (Article 6); but “ the right of personal property of 
citizens in their income from work and their saving-s, in their dwelling 
houses [in rural districts] and auxiliary husbandry, in household articles 
and utensils, and in articles of personal use and comfort, as well as the right 
of inheritance of the personal property of citizens is protected by the law ” 
(Ajticle 10). “ Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duty and a matter of honor for 
every able-bodied citizen on the principle: ‘ He wlio docs not work, shall 
not eat.’ In the U.S.S.R. the principle of Socialism is realized: ‘ From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work’” (Article i:). 
This all-important provision sanctions the piece-wage system, which is an 
essential feature of Soviet planned economy and the chief incentive in the 
drive for higher productivity of labor. The constitution also guarantees 
to all citizens “ the right to work ” safeguarded by “ the socialist organiza- 
tion of national economy “ the right to rest ” provided by the seven- 
hour day (abandoned in June, 1940 when the six-day forty-eight-hour 
week was introduced), annual vacation with pay, and recreation facilities; 
“ the right to material security,” that is, disability insurance and old-age 
pensions; “ the right to education ” or compulsory universal elementary 
education, and opportunities for free higher education with government 
support of students. The latter articles bear a striking resemblance to the 
corresponding provisions of the program of the German National Socialist 
Party, Mussolini’s Charter of Labor and other basic documents of the 
Fascist regimes. 

Agrictdtnre. In spite of the rapid progress of urbanization and industrial- 
ization, the Soviet Union still remains a primarily agricultural countty, the 
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rural populauon m 1939 represcnong 67 z per cent of the total But the 
structure and organization of the farming community has been completely 
altered The large estates of the nobjhty and the Church were swept away 
m the first revolution of 1917 Since 1918 small peasant farming has like 
wise undergone a complete transformation The short-lived experiment 
m rigid state control under War Communism was succeeded by a period 
of relative economic freedom The Communist program of collectiviza- 
tion of farming, while never completely abandoned, has been kept in abey- 
ance Even the first Five Year Plan provided that collective and state 
farms were to increase merely from 2 7 per cent of the total area under 
crops m 1938 to 17 5 per cent m 1932 In 1928-1929, however, the Com- 
munist Party changed its mind and embarked on a drastic program of col- 
lectivization, accompanied by a ruthless ‘ liquidation of the Lulaks (more 
prosperous peasants) as a class,” and the deportation of some 4 or 5 milhon 
of these unfortunates to the camps of the GPU By the end of 1932, 78 
per cent of the total area under cultivation was m the hands of the collec- 
tive and state farms and m 1938 collectivization was practically completed 
In January, 1939 the collective farmers and their families numbered 75 6 
milhon, or 446 per cent of the total population, while the number of 
individual farmers had shrunk to 3 o million, or i 8 per cent 
Collective Fenntng The so called " socialist sector ” in agriculture com- 
prises two elements the state farms {sovkhoz) and the collective farms 
{kolkhoz) * The sovkhozt are large state owned and state managed agri- 
cultural enterprises They have not been a success and much of their 
acreage since 193d has been turned over to the collective farms 

TTic collective farms of the artel type, which dominate Soviet agricul- 
ture, arc in theory voluntary cooperative organizations whose members are 
the collective farmers The land is “ public socialist property ” but the 
1^1 right to Its use belongs to the farm in perpetuity All agricultural 
land, buddings used for communal puqioses, machines and the more im- 
portant implements, draft ammals and stocks of seeds, are the ” public so- 
cialist propert) ” Members of the farm, however, retain under individual 
control their homesteads with an adjoining plot varying m size from one- 
quarter to one hectare, small implements and some livestock The col- 
lectivized section of the farm is culuvated jointly by the members, who 
are oiganized into hngadcs under an appointed bngadier All types of 
farm work are classified in terms of “ labor days,” an abstract unit which 
takes into account the dements of physical exertion skill, and the “ social 
usefulness ’ of the work The evaluation of a day’s work in terms of 
“labor days ” usually vanes from half of a “ labor day” to two ‘Tabor 
days *1116 net proceeds of the farm are distributed according to the 
number of “ labor days ” credited to each farmer at the end of the year 
There is an elaborate system of premiums for the brigadiers and for the 
rank and file if they fulfil or exce^ the planned assignments, and a f ormid- 
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able array of punishments for those who fail. No farmer is permitted to 
refuse the work to which he is assigned. The administration of the farm 
is elected, but the chief executive officer, the director, who need not be 
a member of the farm, invariably has the backing of the local agency of 
the Communist Party. In theory the collective farms pay no rent, but 
they are under obligation to surrender to the state a considerable propor- 
tion of their harvest at nominal prices. Receipts from this source consti- 
tute one of the largest items of Soviet revenue. 

Important features of Soviet agriculture are the Machine Tractor Sta- 
tions (MTS) which own practically all tractors and combines and super- 
vise the work of the collective farms. In 1938 there were 438,000 trac- 
tors and 153,000 combines; practically none were available a few years 
earlier. 

Obstacles to Collective Fanning. The attitude of the peasants toward com- 
pulsory collectivization was disclosed by the wholesale slaughter of their 
domestic animals during the drive of 1928-1930. Recent government de- 
crees (April 19, 1938; A^ay 27, 1939; April 7, 1940) denounce the gross 
abuse of power by farm directors and local officials, and the stubborn tend- 
ency of the collective farmers to neglect the collectivized portion' of the 
farm and concentrate on their homestead allotments, the size of which 
have been expanded in contravention of the law. Russian peasants have 
always been the stepchildren of an unkind fate; whether their economic 
and general status has been improved under the Soviet rule remains 
uncertain. 

Industrial Labor. Hired labor comes next in importance to the collec- 
tive farmers. According to the preliminary returns of the 1939 census, 
the number of hired workers, both industrial and rural, and their families 
was 54.6 million, or 32.2 per cent of the entire population. The number 
of industrial workers and employees in 1938 was officially given as 28 mil- 
lion. The position of labor and labor organizations in the U.S.S.R. is 
determined by the theory that the Soviet Union is a state of workers and 
that therefore the interests of labor and of the state are identical. 

The disappearance of unemployment in which the Moscow govern- 
ment rightly takes pride occurred more or less by accident. The first 
Five-Year Plan called for an increase in industrial workers from 11.3 
million to 15.8 million. By 1932 this figure reached 22.8 milhon. The 
untiring efforts of the government had been directed to the improve- 
ment of labor discipline and efficiency. Unemployment insurance was 
abolished in 1930, wages were put on a strictly piece-rate basis, oblig- 
atory “ norms ” of performance have been steadily increased, and there 
is an uninterrupted flow of often repetitious decrees designed to encour- 
age labor to higher exertion, make workers stay on their jobs, and pun- 
ish laggards.® The trade unions have a large membership,- and since 1933 
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have administered social insurance, the appropriations for which were 
greatly increased The chief task of the trade unions, how e\ er, is the en- 
forcement of labor discipline and the promotion of efficiency For all 
practical purposes the), are just another government agency The average 
monthly wage of an industrial w orktr m 1938 \\ as officially given as 189 
rubles, but the decree of November t, 1937 raised the minimum monthly 
wage in industry and transport emplo) ment to 1 10 rubles The absence of 
an index of the cost of living makes these figures largely meaningless and 
the trend of real wages under planned economy remains a matter of con- 
jecture It IS rcasonabl) clear, however, that the standard of living of 
industrial labor remains low 

The Bmeaitcraey Lenin proclaimed that one of the chief characteristics 
of the future Socialist society would be the disappearance of bureaucracy 
It IS somewhat of a shock to find, therefore, in the 1939 census that the 
number of emplojees and their families was 19 7 million, or 17 5 per cent 
of the entire population There is approximate!) one official for every 
three collective farmers and every two workers This huge bureaucracy 
IS the new privileged class of the Soviet Union Under the guidance of 
the Communist Part), it controls every aspect of national life In the 
exercise of its functions the bureaucracy is spurred b) the inducement of 
power and financial rewards The upper limit of salaries, according to the 
decree of August 19 1938, is aooo rubles per month (except when higher 
remunerations are granted bv the Council of People s Commissars) and 
officials especially party officials, have ample opportunities to obtain 
various favors such as better lodgings, which arc at a premium The press 
and authoritative Soviet pronouncements continually denounce the pro- 
crastination inefficiency, corruption and stupidiw of the bureaucracy 
Nevertheless, while some office holders are “ purged ” others take them 
places m increasing numbers 

The abolition of the ' exploitation of man by man” m the Marxian 
sense — that is, the elimination of private employers — has been achieved 
in the U R But unfottunatcly a state, even a socialist state that is sup- 
posed to " wither away,” must be admimstcred by human beings, and so 
far there is nothing in the Soviet experiment or in other historical experi- 
ence to indicate that a privileged bureaucrat^ docs us job better than do 
private employers 

Schools Russia has traditionally enjoyed the unenviable reputation of 
being an illiterate country This reputation was largely deserved although 
m the absence of adequate data not even the approximate percentage of 
literacy on the eve of the revolution can be determined, frequent state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding It should be kept in mind, more- 
over, that a law adopted by the Imperial Parliament m May, 1908 provided 
for the gradual introduction of universal pnmary education The reform, 
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had it been carried out according to schedule, should have been completed 
in 1922. 

The Soviet government has made an earnest effort to promote the 
advancement of literacy and .technical education. In 1938-1939 the num- 
ber of students reached the imposing figure of 21.3 million in primary 
schools, 1 2. 1 million in secondary schools, and 601,000 in higher schools. 
According to the census of 1939 the literacy in the country was 81.2 per 
cent, the older age groups providing the larger proportion of illiterates. 
The number of men and women who had gone through the primary and 
secondary schools was, in 1939, 77.7 per looo of the population, and those 
who had received higher education 6.4 per 1000. The endeavor made by 
the government to advance literacy and technical knowledge is com- 
mendable but the results thus far obtained cannot be considered striking. 
Literature. In the realm of arts the Soviet revolution has failed so far to 
produce any work of real importance. The chief “ proletarian ” author of 
the U.S.S.R. is still the late Maxim Gorki (1863-1936) who spent most of 
the latter part of his life in Italy. His literarj’’ fame was achieved under the 
Imperial regime during which he wrote the majority of his books. Some 
of the other Soviet authors, for instance Alexis Tolstoi and Vsevolod 
Ivanov, were like Gorki recognized members of the craft before 1917. 
Among the younger generation the most promising is, perhaps, M. A. 
Sholokhov, author of And Quiet Flows the Don. The \\’ork of these writ- 
ers, however, if not devoid of literary merit, cannot be regarded in a class 
with the great classics of Russian literature. The only exception is, per- 
haps, the remarkable although much disputed little volume of poems. The 
Twelve, by another survivor of the old regime, Alexander Blok (1880- 
1921). Written in 1918 The Twelve, which does not lend itself to inter- 
pretation in English, has captured something of the fervor and deep 
tragedy of the early revolutionaty’^ days and is likely to remain an im- 
portant contribution to Russian literamre. 

Other Arts. Little need be said about the other arts. Composers such as 
Prokofiev, already knov'n under the old regime, and the much younger 
Shestakovich shoAV talent and imagination but one would not call their 
work great. The French novelist Andre Gide, previous to his conflict with 
the Moscow government, remarked of an exhibition of Soviet paintings he 
visited in Russia in 1936 that it would be more charitable to say nothing 
about it, a verdict confirmed by most foreign critics when the pictures were 
sent on a tour abroad. It is only fair to observe that Russia has never pro- 
duced important painters, just as she never had a great national architecture. 
The Soviets have added nothing to the country’s reputation in this respect. 
The traditional high standards of the Russian theater and ballet have been 
more or less maintained but have certainly not been improved upon. The 
Soviet moving pictures, in spite of often inferior photography, have won 
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some praise abroad perhaps not so much because of their intrinsic artistic 
■value as because they afford a welcome relief from the appalling \nilganty 
of Hollywood 

Freedom of Thought The sterdity of the Soviet revolution m the cultural 
field may , perhaps, be explained by the relatively short ume the Communist 
regime has been in power, by the death, persecution, and flight abroad of a 
great many leaders in art and science, by the hardships of every day life 
which absorb all the energies of the citizens, and, last but not least, by the 
snfiing influence of the Communist regime The “ party line ” — rigid, y ct 
unpredictable capricious and shifting — must be closely follow ed in every 
field of intellectual endeavor No deviation from it is tolerated Not a 
fresh thought, not a critical opinion is pemutted to penetrate a Soviet class- 
room of to appear m the hopelessly dull and dreary pages of Soviet news- 
papers and magazines which read UWe government department reports 
The expression of love and admiration for Stabn, obligatory for all So\ let 
citizens has grown into a monstrous ritual and each of the leader’s pro- 
nouncements, how ever crude, commonplace, and unenlighiemng, must be 
treated as a revelation The requirement of unw avenng conformity with 
Communist doctrine reduced to the humble intellectual level of Russia’s 
dictator is not conducive to freedom of thought and expression without 
which art and science cannot perform their function m society The 
suffocating intellectual atmosphere of the Soviet Union is probably the 
Teal reason why the magnificent flight of reiolutionary inspiration c\ 
pressed by Blok in the magic of his verse has not been duplicated since and 
has given place to distressmg mediocnty 

The U SSR ^nd the World A realization of the dual nature of the Soviet 
state affords a guidmg thread through the entanglements of Moscow ’s for- 
eign policy The USSR, heir to the histone tradition of Imperial Russia, 
IS on the one hand, a great national and, m recent y cars, a strongly national- 
istic pow er, on the other, she is the standard bearer of rc\ olutionary Com- 
munism and the mainstay of the Third (Communist) International tvhosc 
abjecc is the struggle, if necessary by armed force, for world revolution 
During the early period the revolutionary element clearly had the upper 
hand in Soviet foreign policy It was the failure of the internatjonal revo- 
lution and the acceptance of Stahn’s docinnc “ socialism m a single coun- 
try that brought to the fore the national element The Soviet Vnion 
endeavored to cooperate svith the Capitalist powers and m 1934 joined the 
League of Nations which she had always denounced as a capitalist con- 
spiracy The Third International obedientlv revised its program m 1928 
and proclaimed that the defense of the USSR against capitalist aggres- 
sion was the primary duty of the intemattonal proletariat 

The German Soviet agreement of August 23, 1939, and the subsequent 
developments in eastern Europe would seem to have been inspired by a 
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peculiar combination of the two chief ingredients of Soviet foreign policy: 
aggressive and crude nationalism and no less aggressive and crude revolu- 
tionary Communism. The Soviet-German agreement was the determining 
factor in unleashing the war of 1939. It is an old Communist theory that 
revolutions grow out of wars and, of course, nothing better sen-^es the 
cause of revolution than the mutual extermination of capitalist powers. 
The recovery by the Soviet Union in 1939-1940 of most of the territories 
lost in 1918 is both flattering to Russian nationalism and pleasing to the 
Communists since it means the spreading of the Soviet system, although 
it is not easy to reconcile the view of A'larx and Lenin with the unpalatable 
fact that the latest “ conversions ” to Communism have been achieved not 
through proletarian revolutions, but at the point or under the protection 
of German bayonets and with the connivance of Adolf Hitler. 

The Soviet Experbnent, The Avcstcrn expansion of the Soviet Union and 
the calamitous conditions in Europe have given a new significance to the 
Soviet experiment. The chaotic state of the world is often ascribed to the 
inherent weakness and imperfections of the capitalist regime, and Commu- 
nist Russia, the only great power at peace in Europe, appears to many as the 
sole promise of a better future. There must be a large number of people in 
the countries which in 1939-1940 had their first thorough e.xpcrience of the 
harsh realities of the Soviet rule — that is, in eastern Poland, the annexed 
portion of Finland, Bessarabia, Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania — who do not 
share this optimistic view. But their voice is not heard. The inequities of 
the capitalist regime are near at hand, familiar, and widely advertised. The 
Soviet Union is distant, vast, and mysterious. The barrier of language, 
insurmountable for most foreigners, combined with sociological dogma- 
tism, has facilitated the spreading of misinformation. Critical factual ac- 
counts of Soviet conditions are only too often discarded as prejudiced, 
partial, and biased. There is a seemingly unshakable belief among the 
so-called radical circles in every country that the proletarian revolution 
cannot be wrong, that the rule of the “ working class ” must lead to a 
more equitable political and .social organization. The facile optimism that 
has permeated most of the historical schemes and made the process of 
human development appear to be a necessary evolution from lower to 
higher forms of civilization naturally gravitates to^\'ard the Communist 
slogan of the “ abolition of the exploitation of man by man.” It is only 
too often overlooked that though revolutionary destruction is relatively 
easy, the re-building of a tolerable human society is slow, painful, and 
terribly costly in terms of both wealth and human suffering. 
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Chapter XIX 

Poland 


POLAND S CLMtT IS WOT VANIWtO 
WHILE HEX SONS aEAlAlH 
AND IIU FLAG THAT ONCE WAS BANtBIEII 
SHALL EETLTIN AGAIN 

POLAND S SONS AGAIN WILL MLtTEX 
AND DRIVL «rr THE FOE 
WILL BEING BACK HE* ANCIENT LUSTBB 
SKISC KEA JOT FO* WOC 

— Vcrsci ftom ibe Po/i/i kational anthem 
Eflglish vcrsioft of EDWIN SIABMIASI 


The Pole has been a constant factor in European history for the past 
1100 years, even %\hen he w'as a man without a country He has been 
the anvil upon uhich other nations have beaten their plou'shaies into 
swords^ Much of his past is a monotonous record of bickerings and 
petty internal struggles, and of losing battles with neighboring foes 
Poland IS always being partitioned, whether by its own rulers or by out- 
side coalitions, us boundaries are forever changing, it is constantly a 
victim 

However, hardship, injustice, and despair have not made the Pole cyni- 
cal, hopeless, or callous TTicy have made him seek self-expression through 
the intangible avenues of music, the arts, and religion They have made 
him visionary and perhaps unpractical Nevertheless, that the forces 
which have beaten his body have tempered his spirit, can be seen by his 
rapid advance whenever he has been untrammeled 
The Location of Poland At first, Poland svas a motley assortment of 
Slavic tribes dwelling on the eastern frontier of Germany in the ninth 
century * Those Slavic peoples who were not absorbed or annihilated 
by the advancing Germans were organized m the early tenth century 
into a thriving and rapidly expanding state under shrewd and capable lead- 
ership From then until now, the boundaries of Poland have shifted as 
the sands of the seashore 

Poland was situated at the crossroads of trade, between eastern and 
western Europe, an advantageous position m times of peace, when culture 
develops from various direcaons and riches similarly increase, but fatal 

This chapter by Oscar G Darlington, Associate Professor of History, Hofstra 
Oilkge 
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during wars when it becomes, like Belgium, an arena for neighboring 
armies. Such a position has enabled Poland to be strong only when Ger- 
many and Russia were weak. Otherwise, Poland when permitted any 
separate identity, has been a buffer state. 

The question might well arise why a people as vigorous, patriotic, 
and intelligent as the Poles should not have capitalized on this central posi- 
tion, to spread in both directions, as they did in their earlier history, and 
as Germany is doing at present. The answer is in part to be found in the 
age-old, internal conflict; in part it is geographical. Except for the Car- 
pathian mountains M'hich lie along its southern limit, and a few miles of 
streams and marshland, Poland had virtually no natural boundaries. Es- 
pecially was this true on the east and west, where dwelt its most hostile 
neighbors. The frontier between Poland and Russia was, from a geograph- 
ical point of view, almost everywhere artificial; except for the marshes of 
Pinsk, virtually without rivers, mountains or even hills, so that there could 
be truth in the story of peasants who got the Soviet guards drunk every 
night and moved the frontier posts out gradually until they had put their 
village inside Poland. 

Boundmies in 1919. To make matters worse, the Treatv’' of Versailles 
left the outlines of resurrected Poland as hazy as if it were appropriate that 
a rc-embodied .spirit should have a dim borderland.^ Many of its bounda- 
ries were left for plebiscites or war to decide. 

The Polish Corridor. The ill-fated “corridor” has caused more trouble 
than perhaps any small strip of land in modern Europe.^ Almost all 
experts agreed that Poland needed an outlet on the Baltic. A'loreover, a 
narrow neck of territor)'-, Pomorze, or Pomerania, peopled mainly by 
Poles, ran from Poland to the Baltic; but east and west of this were lands 
which historically have been indisputably Prussian. 'With Prussians to 
right and left, the tenure of the Corridor by Poland was doomed to un- 
ceasing controversy and ultimate loss.® 

Poland's Physical Features. Poland emerged from its post-war struggles 
with the Bolsheviks, and from various plebiscites and squabbles which 
finally defined its borders, the sixth Im'gest country in Europe in area; 
in 1939 it also ranked sixth in population. The territory comprised physi- 
cal features as varied as its people, with lake country, rivers, marshes, 
mountains, wide timber areas, extensive farm lands and even a bit of sea- 
shore extending 87 miles along the Baltic. 

In climate, Poland was again at the crossroads berween east and west 
with changeable, moody weather and moderate temperatures tliroughout 
the year in the coastal and western section; and in the east ferocious win- 
ters. 

Minority Groups. Some of the most difficult problems of Poland arose 
from its various minority groups.® Not only did they form a large 
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fraction of the population, but each minority had lawful guarantee of 
CIVIC and political rights Moreover, Poland was pledged by treaty to 
assure them instruction in their owti language and their due share of 
public money for social and religious ends These provisions of the 
treaty with the Allies were incorporated m the Polish constitution 

The Poles, themselves harassed and oppressed minorities for a century 
and a half, should have realized how indestructible a racial minority can 
be, and that large numbers of unassimilablc peoples are sources of weakness 
to any state Moreover, the ancient Pohsh monarchy had tried for cen- 
turies to assimilate Cossacks, Germans Lithuanians, and Ruthenians,^ even 
in an age when the masses were without a voice, and the aristocracy of the 
various units were aware of the advantages of Polish connections Thus 
It must have been national enthusiasm and ambition that mspured Polish 
leaders to evtend their borders by force and annex great units of non- 
Polish peoples with basic differences in language, religion, and cultural 
background * 

The White Russians The Russo-Polish Treaty of Riga (1921) gave 
Poland, roughly speaking, the boundary of 1793, about 1,500,000 
White Russians, which meant that three fourths of the population of the 
three eastern provinces, Norvogrodek, Wilno, and Polesie were not Poles 
Though the White Russians formed one of the least disturbing minorities, 
their low economic and cultural status was a drag upon the Polish state, 
especially because of the treaty responsibilities before mentioned Like- 
wise, the acquisition of White Russia helped to spell Poland s doom m 
1939, when Russia took the opportunity to re-patnate her own people 
The Jemsh Minority Three other outstanding minorities were the 
Ukrainians, Germans, and Jews The Jews constituted * one of the major 
problems of Poland, since they comprised one tenth of the population 
(3,500,000 out of approximately 55,000,000), entrenched for centuries 
in vital places Medieval Poland encouraged the Jews to trade and engage 
in industry Polish nobles were too proud to carry on business, Polish 
peasants too unenlightened, and all good Christians too pious to disobey 
ecclesiastical restrictions upon the use of money 
Dominance of the Jews Unlike France and England, Poland had devel 
oped no nauve middle class, thus the Jews and Germans came to form 
that class m Poland They built and populated the towns and ernes, 
brought culture and wealth through their wide mtemational connections 
and formed a stratum of society as far above the swarming, primitive peas- 
ants as It was below the ehte Consequently, Jews, persecuted elsewhere 
m medieval Europe, found 3 haven in Poland which, at one time, har- 
bored around 80 per cent of the race 

Anti Santtisni The nineteenth and twentieth centuries wtnessed a re- 
^’uIslon against the Jew’s supremacy With the development of national 
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ism, the Pole felt increasingly competent and impatient to conduct his own 
affairs, and opposed the Jewish monopoly of trades, industries and profes- 
sions. Undoubtedly, the one-tenth Jewish minority exercised upon the 
nine-tenth majority an influence out of proportion to its numbers. Jews 
operated over half the commercial enterprises of Poland, owned half the 
mills, virtually monopolized the retail trade, dominated the professions of 
law and medicine, and so completely controlled the handicrafts that 
87 per cent of the haberdashers were Jewish, 85 per cent of the shoemalcers, 
97 per cent of the capmakers, 78 per cent of the goldsmiths, to say nothing 
of furriers, tanners, glove-makers, hairdressers, and bakers, occupations 
in which they formed a controlling element.’® Most of the Jews lived in 
towns and cities, where their percentage of the population ranged from 
over a fourth of Warsaw and Cracow to 90 per cent in such eastern towns 
as Pinsk. The reaction against the Jews svmng so far that the effort to 
solve the problem of this troublesome minority by forced emigration and 
wholesale attempts at annihilation, rebounded against the young nation 
which did not have enough qualified Poles to fill professional and com- 
mercial posts.” 

The Gemmn Minority. The German minority ” was not so numerous 
as it was influential. The Germans, of whom there were nearly a million, 
were scattered over the country (as were the Jews). There were, of 
course, areas where the Germans tended to concentrate, especially in 
industrial and mining centers such as Polish Silesia; the city of Lodz, 
though located in the section previously belonging to Russia, was mainly 
German and Jewish. Lodz alone contained about one-fifth of all the 
Germans in Poland. However, these did not have any Nazi connections 
and were, if anything, hostile to the Hitler regime, as were many of the 
German settlements. Since a goodly proportion of the Germans were 
large property owners, and exempt from the agrarian reforms, they added ' 
to the economic burdens of the state, while forming at the same time a 
constant element of danger in the event of any national crisis. 

The Ukrainian Minority. Tlic Ukrainian minority numbered about 
3,500,000. The Ukrainians, however, were not scattered, but lived near 
the eastern border, and desired autonomy, as did most of the numerous 
submerged racial units in middle Europe. 

The characteristics and sympathies of these Ukrainians were Russian 
rather than Polish. In culture, language, and religion, they belonged to 
the east rather than to the west. Mainly illiterate and hostile to Polish 
domination, they could only multiply the problems of a poor and un- 
stable country. But for four centuries before its dissolution, Poland had 
included this section of the Ukraine. Hence, despite the obstacles set by 
the hostile intrigues of Germany, Russia, or the Ukrainians themselves, 
by armed opposition, or by the League of Nations, Poland stubbornly 
demanded the Polish Ukraine and held out doggedly until she got it. 
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Poland proceeded 10 treat the Ukrainians as Prussia had previously dealt 
with die Poles, widi identical results indignant resistance, steady oppo 
sition to Polish fifth column tactics, and persistent agitation for autonomy 
The minorities added appreciably to the burdens of the new Polish 
State Together the minorities by 1939 constituted about a third of the 
entire population However, Poland’s natural rate of increase, second m 
the world after Japan, would eventually have reduced this percentage 
The race to out-populate the mmoritics was indeed encouraged by the 
government despite an already chrome problem of overpopulation The 
parents of six living sons could have the president of the republic as god 
father to the seventh, and he would give them a savings account In 1939, 
these godchildren numbered 2500 

Po/ificdl Probletw after the World War The problems thus far dis- 
cussed could be solved only by a well organized government, which resur 
rected Poland lacked For 113 years the country had had no national 
existence In 1 795, it had been divided between Austna, Prussia, and Rus 
sia, and these widely differing nations subjected the Poles to oppression and 
suppression of all national traditions, culture, and spirit Moreover, each 
section met an entirely different type of oppressive administration and 
resisted it m every possible way with constant evasion, and major and 
infinite mmor insurrections 

Austrian Poland For about dixy years after the last partition Austrian 
Poland was despoded and impoverished, and oppressed politically, eco- 
nomically, and culturally, class vvas set against class and faction against 
faction, Polish customs, language, and institutions w ere suppressed In 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, however, the Poles were per 
initted self government and their culture was allowed to develop freely 
The Austrian Poles alone had opportunities to mauitam their language and 
traditions, and develop capable scholars, scientists, and politicians 

Though not a free or separate country, Austrian Poland from 1867 
knew the problems of representative government and coped with them 
intclbgentl) through its parliamenury assembly and increasing participa- 
tuin w. tbA Aji«rvi,w Vjvx, vlwt ivix'/in., vfvti v-u 

was dominated by the wealthy landowners without regard for the wel 
fare of the people, grew to be an important element in the Dual Mon- 
archy, provided some of Austria s most capable statesmen, and often 
exercised a determining influence on her financial and foreign policy 
Gradually , w ith the abolishment of serfdom, the social strata of Austrian 
Poland became equalized by the rise of the peasantry and consequent 
decay of the landed gentrj The scaffolding was prepared for truly demo- 
cratic government with strong Socialistic leanings 
Frussim Poland Russian and ^Prussian Poland did not fare so well In 
the latter, German settlers were encouraged and assisted by the gov- 
ernment, and a concerted, but mamly futile effort was made to Prus- 
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sianize this area by evicting the Poles from the land. It was the Polish 
Roman Catholic Church, probably more than any other power, that, 
despite partitions, oppression, and misfortunes, kept alive Polish traditions, 
language, and spirit. However, Prussian Poland in 1918 was entirely un- 
ready for self-government. The Prussian Poles had had almost no politi- 
cal experience. 

Russian Poland. The racial kinship of the Poles and Russians might well 
have provided a basis of understanding and compromise, but the stubborn 
individualism of the Pole and his loyalty to the vision of a free Poland, his 
religion and an innate predilection for strife, together with the intolerance 
and arrogance of Czarist Russia made a friendly administration of Russian 
Poland impossible. The area was governed despotically by men regarded 
as unfit for administrative duty in Czarist Russia itself. They tried to 
reduce the Poles to the status of helots, destroying the homes and prop- 
erty of the landed gentry wherever possible, systematically attempting to 
undermine the hold of the Roman Catholic Church, and striving to 
eradicate Polish initiative and cultural traditions, so that those who wanted 
to be more than beasts of burden had to emigrate. This policy produced 
a spirit of sullen anarchy but did not succeed in obliterating the Poles’ per- 
sistent love of country and liberty, nor did it extinguish Polish culture. 
PoloJid’s Post-War Struggles. The welding of these conflicting racial 
elements into anything like a nation would have been a fairly superhuman 
undertaking even for a passive, peace-loving race. With the temperamen- 
tal, headstrong, ambitious Poles it seemed impossible. The vague, unde- 
termined boundaries, especially in the east, the unfairness of the various 
plebiscites, the determination of the Polish leaders to incorporate in the 
new state all the land Poland had ever possessed, kept the country at war 
for several years and almost caused the destruction of Poland at its rebirth. 
Tdestruction of War. By the time the various border disputes had been 
settled and Pilsudski had made terms with Bolshevik Russia in 1921, a 
large part of the country was in ruins. Over 1 1,000,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land and nearly 15,000,000 acres of forest were devastated by the 
wars of 1914-1921.^® Millions of farm buildings and animals were lost. 

There was naturally an almost total eclipse of industry, due to the 
destruction of factory buildings and mining equipment, as well as huge 
thefts by invading armies of machinery, raw materials, and stocks of 
manufactured goods. Invading belligerents carried away 4,661 million 
cubic feet of timber, thousands of electrical motors and other machinery, 
and before leaving the country blew up 7500 bridges and destroyed nearly 
a thousand railway stations.^'^ 

Poland’s problem was obviously not one of mere reconstruction, as was 
that of France or Belgium with their stable governments and long, con- 
tinuous development. The Poles, without a currency, legal system, and 
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political unity and composed largely of people w ith no political experience, 
had to create a mechanism of government and build stable social institu- 
tions The first task was that of coordinating social and racial differences 
due to a century of triplicate allegiances 

The National Temper The national attitude toward the newly consti- 
tuted government was a umque mixture of optimism and distrust Over 
a century of opposition to oppressive rule made readjustment to the new 
situation difficult, and the lifelong distrust of government never entirely 
melted away from many of the older Poles, whose hves had been formed 
under foreign dommation The Germans and Russians had almost made 
the Pole believe that he lacked capacity for self-government, as evidenced 
by the plebiscites m the frontier districts of Marienwerder and AUen- 
stem m East Prussia There, though the population was predominantly 
Polish, the region voted to remain under Germany, largely through lack of 
confidence m the nen state 

The new regime clearly had to win over its constituents At first 
there was a tendency for the populace to blame the government for theu‘ 
hardships and not until a new generauon had arisen w as government ac- 
cepted as a matter of fact 

Pilnidskt and Padereuskt Pobsh politics centered around personalities 
rather than principles, and Poland was piloted through an epoch of in- 
evitable chaos b) two men of invincible patriotism, Joseph Pilsudski and 
Ignace Paderewski, who belong m a class with the founders of the United 
States “The vision of a strong and independent Poland has been the 
lodestar of my existence,” said Paderewski, and these words were equally 
true of Pilsudski Different m many respects, these men were alike in 
their complete devotion to Poland, though by a strange twist of fate neither 
was born m a part of Poland that was set free 

Pilsudski was a realist, Paderewski an idealist Both had unlimited 
capacity for work, sacrifice, and defeat Pilsudski’s experiences m Rus- 
sian and German pnsons had made him a man of iron Paderewski was 
a more spiritual character who could wm world sympathy for the cause 
of Poliffr. wdA’piV/iwvC'e. Vt-i PsAani'i n-nriws to -tuatyry and 

brought a semblance of order out of pandemonium in the new state Only 
Pilsudski and Paderewski among Polish leaders seemingly could rise above 
factions, political aims, and self interest Pilsudski and Paderewski were 
as Che body and soul of Poland Pilsudski the ‘‘ body ” died m 1935, four 
years before the destruction of all he had accomplished, Paderewski the 
“ soul ” lived on, fighung, as ever, for the liberation of his countrymen, a 
symbol of the indestructible spirit of Poland 

Reconstituted Poland found itself with two governments, the Polish 
Nanonal Committee in Pans, headed by Roman Dmowski, a conservative, 
and supported by Paderewski, and the Regency Council at Warsaiv headed 
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by Pilsudslci, a former Socialist. The Allies recognized the Dmow.slci 
government and admitted it to the Peace Conference, while simultane- 
ously, the Warsaw government held elections to choose delegates who 
should meet before the spring of 1919 and frame a constitution. 

Thus Poland was threatened with dissension which would seriously 
have weakened her position at the Peace Conference, but for the diplomacy 
of Paderewski who journeyed to Poland and brought the two govern- 
ments together by a compromise. Pilsud.ski became President and Pader- 
ewski, Premier; Dmowski and Paderewski were to represent Poland at 
the Peace Conference. It was clear, however, that beneath all politi- 
cal bickering there was but one basis of alignment — for or against Pil- 
sudski. 

PilsiidskPs Careei\ Joseph Pilsudski was a Lithuanian noble who hated 
Russian absolutism. In his stormy pre-war career he was expelled from 
medical school for revolutionary activity, implicated in a plot to murder 
the Czar, and sentenced to Siberia, whence he escaped. Fie edited a revo- 
lutionary journal which for seven years evaded the Russian police. 

After war broke out Pilsudski organized a group of 300 enthusiasts in 
Cracow and set off, vdth Austria’s blessing, to conquer Russia. Like 
Garibaldi fifty years earlier, Pilsudski soon saw his regiment expanded to 
a legion, and in time it became, with the approval of the Central Po\vers, 
an army fighting against the Czar. When Russia crumbled in 1917, and 
Poland was ignored in the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, Pilsudski was impris- 
oned at Magdeburg for objecting to Germany’s sacrifice of Polish rights. 
From prison he came to head the Regency Council at Warsaw. 

Dovrestic Politics. This brief summary of Pilsudski’s life up to 1919 throws 
light on the domestic politics of Poland. Pilsudslci now disavowed Social- 
ism; his reply to a radical sums up his position: “ We were both on the 
same train, but I got off at Polish Independence Station and you went on.” 
However, the Right feared him, especially when in 1919 he formed a Left 
government to prevent Poland, he said, from going Bolshevik. 

The Right put through a constitution modeled upon that of the Third 
French Republic, with a national assembly consisting of two chambers, 
the Senate and the Seym. Power was lodged in the Seym. Suffrage was 
universal for those over twenty-one. The President, elected by the assem- 
bly for a term of seven years, was little more than a figurehead. 

As commander-in-chief of the army Pilsudski was probably the deter- 
mining factor in political affairs. The masses trusted him, and the Legions 
who had followed him into battle adored him. In fact, most of the political 
leaders throughout Poland’s brief independence were drawn from the 300 
men whom he organized into a legion in Cracow. 

Parliavjentm-y Dissension. It was to the infinite credit of Pilsudski and his 
followers, that they allowed parliamentary government with its bickerings. 
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petty parties, and personal jealousies to continue, hoping that m time the 
nation would learn how to mahe democracy work The prevalent illit- 
eracy of the Pole made true democracy impossible To most of the early 
delegates to the Seym sectional, racial, or personal interests were dearer 
than the commonw ealth They lacked national vision as completely as the 
pre-paitition Diet, and formed tiny political parties which squabbled over 
superficialities while basic problems waited to be solved 

The resultwas political chaos From 1921 to 1916 Poland had no less 
than eighty political parties, this short era also produced fourteen different 
Cabinets *“ No w onder Pilsudski became disgusted and likened the Seym 
to “ a locomotive draw mg a pm ” and said the debates were so botesome 
that flie^ dropped dead from the ceiling 

The Centp d'Etctt of May, lyaS A crisis developed m May, 1926 when 
the Seym attempted to wrest control of the army from Pilsudski and give 
It to the politicians The great man knew that this would be fatal The 
Seym could be inefBcient but not the army, for m the last analysis it w as 
Poland’s only guarantee of freedom Moreover, the army was staunchly 
lo) al to Pilsudski, Its creator Consequently Pilsudski came out of his po- 
litical retiswnent and marched on the capitol After three days of street 
fighting the got emment w as defeated 

Then the true caliber of the patriot came out A man of moderate 
patience might have sec up a dictatorship, a self-seeking autocrat would 
have ruthlessly quenched the light of Ubeay Instead, Pilsudski let the 
nation express its approval of his deed by electing him President, then re- 
fused the office and took only that of Inspector General of the Army. The 
powers of the President were somewhat increased, but the outstanding re- 
sult of the coxfp was the formation of a non party bloc in the Seym which 
won the election of 1928 In the 1930 election the issue tvas clearly for or 
against Pilsudski, and this time the govemmem was not above employing 
illegal methods, so that parliamentary government became virtually a form 
w ithout substance Even so, Pilsudski did not tamper with the machinery 
of democratic rule 

Dictatorship of PilsicdsLi Through the next five years Pilsudski emerged 
in ei ery crisis as Poland's strong man, the benevolent dictator, now holding 
one office, now another, determining who shall be elected, using or threat- 
ening to use force, but always trying to help his country rise above petty 
feuds and learn to rule itself Shortly before his death m 1935 Poland was 
gnen a new constitution which strengthened the power of the executive. 
The attempt to eliminate Poland’s parliamentary inefficiency fatally rc- 
\i\ed that other bane of her existence, government by a clique After 
1926 the clique changed but little Moscicki, a non-pohtical umversity 
professor, was sponsored by Pilsudski for the presidency, and m 1932 he 
w-as re-elected, to sen, e until 1940 
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After Pilsudsld’s death Poland was ruled by a group of his colonels 
headed by Joseph Beck and Smygly-Ridz, who tried to maintain the A 4 ar- 
shal’s system without any one personality dominant. The last few years 
of free Poland witnessed a growing political consciousness among the 
peasants and the increasing power of the Peasant Party. Eventually, the 
rise of a free, literate generation might have produced an electorate 
equipped to participate in genuine democratic government. 

Polmid’s Foreign Policy from to 1932. Three factors influenced 
Poland’s foreign policy: geography, her immediate neighbors, and eco- 
nomic needs. It has been said tliat Poland was a buffer state between r\vo 
mighty and unscrupulous powers, that she was unprotected by natural 
frontiers, with the narrow “ corridor ” the only avenue to the sea. It has 
been further shown that Poland manifested almost unvaryingly a stubborn 
and pugnacious attitude not only toward her neighbors but toward those 
countries which helped to re-establish her freedom. It is self-evident that 
no country as weak and honeycombed by internal dissension as Poland 
could long sunnve without strong allies, and that those allies could not be 
the greedy neighbors, Russia and Germany, who had once partitioned her, 
and whom she continued to defy and antagonize. If she sided with either, 
she was in danger of being swallowed; if she resisted both, she might be 
partitioned. Poland’s wisest course was to seek the friendship of nations 
which wanted to prevent the growth of Germany and Russia, or could 
profit by having a prosperous Poland form a buffer state between them. 
From 1933-1939- Until 1932 Poland looked for security to the League of 
Nations. When that body proved impotent, and France indifferent, Po- 
land had to conciliate hostile neighbors. Of course, Germany resented 
her existence and openly vowed to subjugate Poland, until the wisdom 
and diplomacy of Pilsudski in 1934 arranged a ten-year non-aggression 
pact with Hitler. A similar pact had been signed with Russia in 1932. The 
great Marshal feared Communism more than Nazism. After Pilsudsld’s 
death, the Nazi menace drove Poland to form mutual assistance pacts with 
France and England, thus antagonizing Hitler and tending to nullify the 
pact of 1934. In these shifts of foreign policy — from reliance upon the 
League of Nations to a non-aggression pact with Germany and later to 
guarantees of her frontier by France and England — Poland was consist- 
ently seeking security, with what results the autumn of 1939 tragically 
demonstrated. 

Poland was invaded by the Germans on September i, 1939. The Poles 
fought valorously but their inadequate mechanical equipment, their lack 
of air power, treacherous fifth-column tactics led to quick defeat. The 
Polish armies were overwhelmed after six weeks. 

Economic Develop7fient: Natural Resources. Poland’s natural resources 
were highly varied. The coal fields of Upper Silesia ranked third in Eu- 
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ropean production The oil fields near Borj slaw produced 500,000 tons 
yearly and gave Poland the largest refinery in Europe Poland was the 
second largest zinc producer in the world* 

In contrast to Germany , Poland produced all her oil, coal, and iron, 
three essentials of industry Moreover, salt came from near Cracow, basalt 
from Volkynia, potassium from Kalisz, timber from the Carpathians and 
the eastern provinces, 20 per cent of Poland being forest land All of these 
products came from the mountainous southern nm of Poland The greater 
part of the country ivas fertile, easily worked farm land 
TranspoTtatton T ransportation was scarcely a problem, owing to Poland's 
extensiv e nv er and canal system and the lack of geographical barriers The 
Vistula River with its tributaries, the San, Pehca, and Bug, all rise m the 
mining and industrial sections and make transportation to Warsaw and 
the seaa downhill matter Railroad and highway traffic also profited by the 
easy northward slope over the gently rolling plain that comprised most of 
Poland Flood seasons were destructive of bndges but helpful to the lum- 
bermen In the southw est the Dniester earned Polish goods to the Black 
Sea where, by a trade agreement with Rumania, Poland had docks and 
boats 

Agriciilttire Poland was a predominantly agricultural country, over 60 
per cent of its people having been peasants, and only 19 per cent engaged 
m mining and industry Poland literally belonged to the peasants Two- 
thirds of all land undec cultivation (43,244,150 acres m 1938) was m small 
holdings of less than 37 acres The peasant is Europe’s stabilizing force 
For centuries he has lived and labored m the same "uay, having learned, 
ages ago, not to expect too much from any go\ emment, that the best gov- 
ernment IS that which protects his property rights and lets him alone 
Agrman Reforms The Polish peasant was reported to have the lowest 
standard of living m Europe by those who measure life in terms of electric 
lights, radios, silk stoclongs, and doctor’s bills, but his outdoor life taught 
him to value God above gadgets, religion abote physical comforts, a few 
acres of land aho\ e the welfare of a distant Warsaw regime He saw little 
tTftrjTnng in ■fne government, and no meaning in taxes until the government 
put into practice four popular agrarian policies (i) The Land Reform 
Law of 1920 which, by 1939, had broken up large landed estates into 700,- 
ooQ independent holdings, (a) the consolidation of scattered stnps of land 
into smgle blocs easier to work and improve, ( 3) the draining or irrigation 
of 3,212430 acres of wasteland, (4) government provision of excellent 
chemical fertilizer at cost, from a large state owned plant "* The last was 
due entirely to Poland’s President, Moscicki, the chemist who invented 
the process and who in 1917 built at Moscice a state plant of 50 buildings, 
covenng 1500 acres which could produce 200 carloads of fertilizer daily, 
a Scientific achievement of world importance, and a great factor m Po- 
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land’s increased agricultural output. This discovery not only freed Poland 
from the necessity of importing nitrogen products, but permitted her ac- 
tually to export about half of her fertilizer output to Germany, Finland, 
and other European countries. 

Poland’s crops were varied. In rye and potatoes she was the second 
largest producer in Europe. Poland was self-sufficient in food produc- 
tion. 

Industry. Poland was not an industrial country and had merely laid 
foundations for technological progress. Although possessed of valuable 
natural resources, the nation lacked capital, equipment, and technicians. 
The government believed that an industrialized Poland would absorb the 
excess population and strengthen the country in a military sense. It 
aimed at supplying native industries with raw materials and Polish markets 
with manufactures, hoping to achieve self-sufficiency both in peacetime 
and war. Since all of Poland’s industrial centers were in vulnerable loca- 
tions along her borders, a Central Industrial Region was created, as far in 
the interior as possible, though events proved that no section of the coun- 
try was safe from air attack. 

The Rise of Gdynia. The construction of the Baltic port, Gdynia, repre- 
sented Poland’s attempt to gain full economic independence. Between 
1924 and 1935 Gdynia, a tiny fishing village of 300 people, grew to be the 
largest port on the Baltic with a population of 150,000. Gdynia rose with 
the speed of an early American “ boom town,” until by 1938 it was doing 
more business than Danzig. The development of Gdynia was evidence of 
the growing importance of Poland, but it was a large factor in arousing 
the jealousy and hostility of her neighbors. 

Foreig)i Trade. Poland’s foreign trade had a vital influence on her internal 
affairs, for only as she sold goods abroad could the impoverished state pro- 
cure foreign loans to finance the construction of roads, bridges, railroads, 
canals, and other public works. Her principal customers were Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and the United States to whom she sold mainly agricultural 
products, chemical fertilizer, timber, and coal. By 1938 Poland had begun 
to export locomotives and railway rolling stock. 

Cidtural Development. It seems apparent that the world of politics and 
economics is not the sphere in which the Poles have won secure distinction. 
Even in the days of her greatest glory, Poland was constantly at war with 
herself and with her neighbors. She has contributed some of the greatest 
individuals to whom humanity pays homage, but her social classes have 
always been at variance with each other and with the state. Poland has 
usually coveted her neighbor’s lands and treated her minorities neither 
benevolently nor wisely. 

On the whole a remarkable degree of order was achieved during Po- 
land’s brief existence, considering the circumstances here set forth; but it 
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mvist be conceded that the glory of the Pole is not m goveminetit but in 
the am and sciences 

Joseph Conrad (1857-1924) and Madame Cune (1867-1934) typify 
the modem Polish literary and scientific spirit respectively Though Con 
rad wrote in the language of his adopted country, his works are as much 
Polish as English Conrad knew almost no English until he was twenty- 
one and had to learn it to qualify as a Bnosh seaman Madame Cune ac- 
complished her great work not in her native Poland but in France Ignace 
Padereivski (1860-1941) typifies not only the Polish patriot but the Polish 
artist Sensitive and spiritual, the virtuosity of Paderewski has given de- 
light to two generations of concert goers 

Education At the birth of the new nation the educational problem was 
enormous Illiteracy was almost universal There was an empty ex 
chequer, a lack of proper school buildings, and a dearth of qualified teach- 
ers Yet this did not dismay the state, as facts and figures show 

All possible educational agencies were put to work with almost unbe- 
lievable energy The army became an educational institution for its illit- 
erate soldiers The churches, social organizations. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and Y M C A helped to combat widespread illiteracy A movement to 
establish public libraries was inaugurated Pnvate schools were encour- 
aged, training schools for teachers were founded There were kinder- 
gartens, special classes for backward pupils, vocational schools, agricul- 
tural schools, state and private colleges, and universities Buildings came 
into being miraculously, the result of Polish energy and courage, and in- 
spired by new-found freedom Withm a decade schools had increased 500 
per cent By 1932, the school system was reorganized on democratic 
lines 

The Fourth Fartitian As m the eighteenth century Poland was parti- 
tioned in October 1939 by her powerful neighbors into three secnons the 
western part went to Germany, the eastern to Russia, and the south central 
portion became a Government General under German military domma 
non, but outside the German customs and currency borders Thus, over 
half of Poland is now controlled by Germany, With the provinces of Posen 
and Pomotze annexed outright Germany received about 18,000 ooo peo- 
ple, Russia 14 000,000, and Lithuania 500,000 when Vilna was restored to 
Its mother country 

Twenty years after the Polish National Committee headed by Dmowski 
had esublished headquarters there. Pans again sheltered a Polish govern- 
ment In 1919 there was a Poland without a government, in 1939 there 
ivas a government wothout a country When the Nazi war machine con- 
quered France in less time than it had taken to subdue Poland, the govern- 
ment m exile moved to England 

Meantime, fragments of the Polish array found their way to Norway, 
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France, and England. It was estimated that about 75 per cent of Poland’s 
aviators escaped to neutral countries, and though Polish planes were in- 
terned by the neutrals, the fliers formed a Polish air unit in France of nearly 
6000 men. Many became aces of the R.A.F. during the summer and au- 
tumn of 1940. 

Polmid Today. Poland held out for six weeks against the ruthless, smash- 
ing attack of the Nazi invaders.^® That bald fact, in the light of subsequent 
Nazi conquests, proclaims the caliber of the Pole. It is consistent with his 
patriotic past, his indestructible spirit which survived when there was no 
country named Poland, no flag, and no organizing center. If the nation 
denominated Poland between 1919 and 1939 had been in truth only twenty 
years old, if there had not endured a distinct, imperishable Polish spirit, 
the battle of Warsaw would not have been among the great battles of the 
world. Though disaster long blotted its name from the list of countries, 
and now has done so again, nothing is more characteristic of Poland than a 
certain basic persistence that argues foundations made not of sand but of 
soul. 
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Chapter XX 


The Baltic States 


“ WE HAVE LEARNED THE LESSON OF TIME, AND WE KNOW THREE THINGS OF WORTH; 
ONLY TO SOW AND SING AND REAP IN THE LAND OF OUR BIRTH.” 

— RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, T he Cry of the Little Peoples 


Emergence as National States 

Geogi'aphy . On the eastern shores of the Baltic Sea between the Gulf of 
Finland and approximately the Niemen River are located the Baltic states 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The geography of the region accounts 
for the great similarity in their history and economic activity. They oc- 
cupy a low glacial plain, which to the east and particularly in the south- 
eastern part of Lithuania is broken by a series of rolling hills from north to 
south. The rather sandy soil, cool, temperate climate, and abundant rain- 
fall make the region well adapted to agriculture, especially dairying. Lakes 
and rivers are numerous. Important for rafting logs and as a potential 
source of electric power, the rivers are not great arteries of transportation. 
There are many marshes and bogs which supply a developing peat indus- 
try in all three countries. The Baltic states have practically no mineral 
resources except extensive oil shale deposits in Estonia. Forests, however, 
constitute a major natural resource, 19.6 per cent of Estonia, 29 per cent 
of Latvia, and 19 per cent of Lithuania being covered with what literally 
amounts to “ green gold.” 

Not only has the location on the Baltic Sea led to important fish- 
ing and maritime developments in Estonia and Landa, and provided 
Lithuania and Latvia with rich supplies of amber, but it has also made the 
area the entrepot of trade between Russia and the west. The many inden- 
tations and the sweeping expanse of the Gulf of Riga provide Estonia with 
725 miles and Latvia with 306 miles of coastline. Lithuania is far less fortu- 
nate in this respect and without the Memel area was reduced to a stretch of 
1 3 miles of coastline with only one or two small fishing harbors. In addi- 
tion to her extensive coastline Estonia controlled many islands along the 
coast. The chief ports of Estonia, Nan'^a, Tallinn (Reval) , Paldiski (Baltic 
Port) on the Gulf of Finland and Parnu (Pernau) on the west coast, the 
Latvian ports of Riga, Liepaja (Libau) and Ventspils (Windau), and the 
Lithuanian-German port of Klaipeda (Memel), have long been important 
commercial centers. Narva is apt to be icebound for a time each winter 

This chapter by Ernst C. Helmreich, Associate Professor of Histor)’^ and Govern- 
ment, Bowdoin College. 
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and icebreakers must be used at Taiimn, Paldiski, and Riga Yet the fact 
that the Baltic peoples have possessed the only western ice free ports for 
the vast Russian hinterland has been fateful for their political independence 
Instead of acting as buffers betNveen east and west, Slav and German, Com- 
munism and Fascism, the Baltic peoples would have preferred to be a 
bridge uniting the two cultures 

Area The three Baltic states have an area about that of England and 
Wales Latvia is the largest with 25^09 square miles, or about the area of 
Belgium and the Netherlands combined Lithuama comes next with zo,- 
577 square miles, to which at different times were added the Memel dis- 
trict of 976 square miles with 145,000 people and the Vilna territory of 
z6oo square miles with 457,500 people &toma had an area of 18,359 
square miles Belgium or the Netherlands, however, each exceeded the 
population of the three states combined As estimated in January, 1939 
the population figures stood Lithuania 2,572,801, Latvia 1,994,506, and 
Estonia 1,134,000 Lithuania had, next to Poland, the highest birth rate 
in northern Europe All three states were pnmarily rural, the only large 
cities beuig Tallmn, Riga, Kaunas, and Vilna 

Early History The ethnographic complexity of this borderland can best 
be explained by a rapid historical survey ' From the earliest times the 
NATIONALnY AND RELIGION IN THE BALTIC STATES* 
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Esths, Letts, and Lithuanians have occupied the shores of the Baltic. The 
latter two arc today the sole representatives of a distinct Acstian or Baltic 
branch of the Indo-Gcrmanic family. Today Lithuanian is the close.st to 
ancient Sanskrit of any spoken language. In Latvia there is also a tiny 
remnant (about one thousand) of the Livonians (Liv's) with whom the 
German merchants first came in contact and after whom they named Li- 
vonia, the modern Latvia. The Livs have in the course of time been as- 
similated by the Latvians, but arc racially akin to the Rstonians. The latter 
are of Mongolian origin and belong to the Ugro-Finnish group, like the 
modern Finns and Magyars. 

Gervmmc Conquests. The cai'ly \^ikings, ^^’ho from the ninth to the 
twelfth centuries pushed trading caravans — in which Baltic amber played 
an important role — down the river system of Russia to Constantinople and 
points eastward, tvcrc the first to dominate tlic Baltic natives. The Danes 
established control over northern Estonia and remained there until r54(5, 
when the last prince sold his territories to the Teutonic Knights. The 
Germans had originally penetrated the region as merchants and mission- 
aries, and when in 1200 tlie Pope proclaimed a crusade against the Baltic 
pagans the German Knights of the Sword (later amalgamated ^\'ith the 
Order of Teutonic Knights) responded to tlic call. They established a 
base at Riga and gradually extended their territories, primarily to the west, 
and northward into the land of the Esths. The Lithuanians to the south 
never really came under the Jurisdiction of the Knights, and constituted a 
sort of wedge between the eastern and western possessions of the Teu- 
tonic Order. Only in the region of Mcmcl did the Order make any real 
conquest of Lithuanians. In the feudal ecclesiastical state of the Teutonic 
Knights, the Germans became the land-owning class and remained so down 
to 1919. With the Reformation, the Teutonic Order was secularized and 
the inhabitants adopted the Lutheran faith. While the native Letts and 
Esths had been reduced to serfdom by the Teutonic Order, there was no 
attempt to exterminate or Germanize them. It was to the advantage of the 
aristocracy to maintain the native population, for German peasants never 
followed the Knights to this remote colony. The Lutheran clcrg^’-, al- 
though dominated by the aristocracy, did much to encourage the develop- 
ment of a native written language, for a chief tenet of Protestantism is that 
the service should be in the language of the people and that they should be 
able to read and study their Bibles. 

The Lithuanians, on the other hand, under the leadership of energetic 
dukes, created a large independent Grand Duchy of Lithuania, extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. In 1385 Grand Duke Jagello married 
Jadwiga, Queen of Poland, and established a personal union between the 
two countries. Dominant at first, Lithuanian influence gradually receded 
before the rising might of Poland. Yet the Lithuanians remained intensely 
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conscious of their nationality and dns period of subservience largely ac- 
counts for their persistent antagonism to Poland Lithuania, unlike Estonia 
and Latvia, never acquired a dominant German land holding aristocracv, 
nor did the Reformation affect Lithuama, which remained a Catholic 
country 

The Suedtsh Venod The Reformation and the difficaliy of warding off 
repeated attacks of the expanding Rossiaci state brought the final dissolu- 
tion of the Teutonic Order In t5(S! the City of Rcval (Tallinn) and the 
nobility of northern Elstonia took the oath of allegiance to the King of 
S\\ eden The Polish Lithuanian state annexed most of modem Latvia, but 
u as later forced to cede a great part of this territory to the Swedes Thus 
Estonia and Latvia were subjected to an extended period of Swedish rule 
Protestantism was firmly established, education encouraged, the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat (Tartu) founded, and abo\ c all the privileges of the German 
Baltic barons were curtailed So enlightened was Su edish rule that the 
phrase “m the good old Swedish times” has become a byword m this 
region To this day Swedish communities have maintained thcmselv es on 
some of the Estoman islands and constitute a minute ethnographic mmor- 
In 1710, as a result of victories m the Great Northern War, Czar Peter 
the Great occupied Estoma and most of modem Latvia Lithuania, which 
throughout this period m as subject to the troubled and disorganized rule 
of Poland, did not come under Russian domination until the partitions of 
Poland at the end of the eighteenth century 

The Russian ferxoi The period of Russian domination for the first time 
brought the three peoples under one sovereign And yet it did not bring 
uniformity of rule The privileged position which was always accorded to 
the Baltic barons by the Russian government, and the dominance of this 
aristocracy m the peculiar class sjstcm of local government, set Estoma 
and Latvia apart Lithuama, because of its historic connection M ith Po- 
land shared the vicissitudes of that country Thus from 1864 to 1504 the 
Lithuanians were forbidden to print books in Latin characters, and -w ere 
forced to use the cyrillic alphabet This attempt to convert Lithuanian 
into a Slavic language retarded intellectual advance People m ere forced 
to rely even on prayer books smuggled into the country from the Lithu- 
anian press in Germany In Russia Roman Catholicism was pretty much 
synonymous with Polish nationalism and treason, and special measures 
against their religion tried the Lithuanians severely 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century more umformity was es 
tablished m the administration of the “Northwestern Provinces ” and the 
whole Baltic teiiitory, not merely Lithuania, suffered under a militant 
policy of Russification This policy furnishes the background to the subse- 
quent history of the Baltic peoples The Slavic settlements and the Ortho- 
dox church flourished, the Russian langtK^t came into wide use, the rad- 
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ways and the industrial resources of the region were developed in relation 
to the Russian territories. Industrialization brought a shift of population to 
the cities of Estonia and Latvia, fostered the growth of a native bourgeoisie, 
and created a relatively small but nationally conscious proletariat. Social- 
ism, opposition to the Czar, and nationalism were combined with the revo- 
lutionary liberal movement in Russia proper. Finally, while serfdom was 
abolished, no landed peasantry was really created. German, Russian, and 
Polish nobility still remained the dominant landlords. Thus racial antag- 
onism came to strengthen the antagonism aroused by the demand of the 
peasantry for more land. Tlie growth of national consciousness among all 
classes was fanned by intellectuals. Control of municipal councils passed 
into native hands; schools, cooperatives and banks were organized; and a 
national press and literature was created.® 

The Establishment of Independence. The policy of Russification not only 
failed to obliterate the nationalist movement, but actually stimulated it. 
The Russian revolution of 1905 aroused vain hopes of autonomy among 
the Baltic peoples. The defeat and disintegration of the Russian Empire 
in the First World War brought independence. Lithuania and part of 
Latvia were overrun by German troops in 1915. The retreating Russians 
forced many people to evacuate their homes and systematically destroyed 
property. It was not until September, 1917 that German troops captured 
Riga. By February, 1918 tlie rest of Latvia and Estonia was occupied, and 
in the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk appro,\imatcly the territory south of Riga 
was ceded to Germany, while the territory north of it was to be occupied 
by Germany pending a final settlement. The German occupation, com- 
bined with the Russian revolutions, created immense confusion in the Baltic 
regions. The armistice of November 11, 1918 led to the gradual with- 
drawal of German troops, although the armistice terms granted to Ger- 
many certain temporary rights of occupation. The Bolsheviks again sent 
troops into the provinces; White Russians organized a counterrevolution; 
the Baltic Germans recruited their own Latidwchr; the German forces 
under von de Goltz and later freebooters under Avalov-Bcrmondt tried 
to salvage what they could. In this welter of conflict Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania at the point of the sword cleared their lands of hostile forces. 
Their achievements were primarily due to their own efforts, although 
German aid against the Russians in the beginning, and later some help 
from an English naval squadron and French support of Poland in the 
conflict with the Bolsheviks, should not be forgotten. 

Estonia. The establishment of independent governments in each country 
followed somewhat different patterns. Upon the overthrow of the Czar 
in the spring of 1917 Estonia demanded and received local autonomy. 
An Estonian Council was elected on July 7-8, 1917, and chose Kon- 
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stantin Pacts as President After the Bolshevik revolution, the Estonian 
Council proclaimed itself the supreme authority The Bolsheviks mvaded 
the country but were soon forced to withdraw and on February 24, 1918 
independence was declared The next day the Germans occupied Tallmn 
(Reval) and soon Paets and other leaders were again m exile The German 
plan, sponsored by the Baltic barons, called for the creation of a Baltic 
duchy to be ruled by a German pnnee, and on April 11, 1918 the Kaiser 
graciously consented to this arrangement Upon Germany s defeat the 
Estonian Council reconvened and on November ti, 1918 Pacts resumed 
direcuon of affairs In April, 1919 a constitutional assembly was elected 
and a bourgeois coalition under Otto Soundman came into power Fi- 
nally on February 2, 1920, the Treaty of Tartu was signed with Russia 
On the east, Estonia obtained a maximum water boundary running through 
long Lake Peipsi Her Latvian boundary was drawn m March, 1920 with 
the aid of a British mediator The Soviet government promised to restore 
many objects which had been taken from the territory, renounced all 
rights over real and personal property, and promised to pay Estonia 15 
million gold rubles It was on the whole a generous settlement, but even 
so the monetary payment by no means equalled the bank deposits and 
property which had been carried off 

Latvia The Russian revolution of March, 1917 did not alter the status 
of Latvia, since that country was largely occupied by German forces 
Although some concessions were made, the provisional government at Pet- 
fograd refused to grant to chose Latvians who were not under German oc- 
cupation the measure of autonomy which was bestowed on Estonia Im 
mediately after the Bolshevik revolution Latvian representatives from the 
unoccupied area met at Walk and proclaimed a Latvian National Council 
Within the German occupied territory Karhs Ulmanis already had formed 
a Latvian Democratic Bloc With the defeat of Germany m November, 
1918 a National Assembly was created by the amalgamation of the different 
councils, and a provisional government headed by Ulmams was established 
The Russian advance of a few months later forced this government to 
moie from Riga to Libau What took place in Riga brings home the na- 
ture of this Baltic warfare The Bolshevik “ occupation w hich lasted from 
January till May of the year 1919 cost Riga the hves of 3,632 citizens, all 
shot after trial, 1,400 who were kitted without any official death sentence 
being pronounced, while the deaths from starvation amounted to 8,590 
In addition to this more than twenty thousand people had been re- 
moved by the Reds from the Inner Oty, and placed m concentration camps 
on the barren islands of the Daugava [Duna] where they were slowly dy- 
mg of pmation and exposure”* Fmatty, with the aid of Estonian and 
other troops, the Russian forces were ejected In April, 1920 elections 
w ere held for a Constituent AKcmbly and on August 1 1 , the Peace of Riga 
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was signed with Russia. This was modeled on the Estonian-Russian 
treaty. 

Litlnumia. Towards the end of 1915 a group of intellectuals met in Vilna 
and designated a committee to defend the interests of Lithuanians against 
the German army of occupation. At the head of the committee was An- 
tanas Smetona, who had been the leader of the nationalist party since 
1905, and later was to become the perennial President of Lithuania. In 
September, 1917 the German authorities, although not permitting an elec- 
tion, encouraged the calling of a conference of Lithuanian leaders which 
nominated a National Council (Taryba) of 20 members and adopted a res- 
olution favoring the establishment of an independent Lithuanian state. On 
February 16, 1918 the Taryba proclaimed the independence of Lithuania 
and a month later, the Kaiser approved an act recognizing an independent 
state of Lithuania. On October 18 the Tarj'^ba adopted a provisional con- 
stitution; after the defeat of Germany a government with Smetona as Pres- 
ident and Professor Augustinas Voldemaras as Premier was created. . 

Lithuania played its share in the confused warfare of the next years and 
on July 20, 1920 signed a peace treaty with Russia at Moscow. There were 
the usual provisions in regard to restitution of property and Russia agreed 
to pay 3,000,000 gold rubles. The boundaries as drawn gave Lithuania the 
city and district of Vilna which unfortunately had been occupied by the 
Poles since April, 1919. In the summer of 1920, however, the Russian 
forces drove the Poles from the city and when they in turn were forced 
to evacuate in August, the Lithuanians, in accordance with the terms of 
the Treaty of Moscow, occupied the city. Conflict soon broke out with 
advancing Polish units and Poland also appealed to the League for media- 
tion.® The League proposed the so-callcd Curzon line which would give 
Vilna to Lithuania, but neighboring territory to Poland. A similar demar- 
cation was agreed to by direct negotiations between Poland and Lithuania 
at Suvalld on October 7, 1920. Before this agreement could be put into 
effect. General Zeligowski, ostensibly acting independently but actually 
under orders of Marshal Pilsudski, entered Vilna and established a regime 
which later united with Poland. 

A complicated series of negotiations involving the League of Nations 
followed, but in the end the powers recognized the Polish fait accovipli. 
This marks the failure of international diplomacy to solve a problem typi- 
cal of post-war Europe, where historic claims (Vilna was the ancient 
capital of Lithuania) and the rights of nationalities (the city was over- 
whelmingly Polish in population) conflicted. Lithuania never recognized 
the Polish seizure and the boundary between the two countries remained 
closed until March, 1938. Polish possession of Vilna gave Poland a sort of 
corridor extending up to the Latvian border, thereby cutting off Lithu- 
ania from any direct contact with Russia. 
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Mmel Lithuania obtained a vital outlet on the Baltic by seizing in 1923 
the Memel terntorj which had been taken froin Germany m 1919 and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Allied Powers Conflicting political 
interests, chiefly due to France’s ardent support of Poland, had prevented 
the Allies from ever carrying out their expressed intention of turning the 
city over to Lithuania The Allied Powers in 1924 recognized Lithuania’s 
seizure, but insisted that the Memel terntoty be given a great measure of 
local autonomj With this territory Lithuania obtained an area of about 
976 square miles and a population of 145 000, of whom about half were 
German speaking and half Lithuanian speaking Many of the latter m ere 
bilingual and almost all w ere Protestant This was a natural result of 
the fact that “ for close upon seven centuries Memel was umntcrruptedly 
under German rule " * 

Period of Independence 

VoUtical Development With the cessation of hostilities and the conclusion 
of peace the governments in each of the three states were faced with a mul- 
titude of problems Six years of w arfare left farms, homes, and industries 
deiastated Post war reconstruction was a difficult task for established 
gov emments In the Baltic states not onl) m as it necessary to formulate 
constitutions, but virtuall) a new administrative and judicial service had to 
be created, for under Russian rule there had not been much opportunity for 
the *' subject nationalities ” to participate in government The different 
minorities had to be provided for, and complicated problems of foreign af- 
fairs dealt with The Urge number of landless farm laborers made a liqui- 
dation of the large estates imperative Agriculture and industry had to be 
fostered, stable currencies and commercial relations established, education 
and the arts brought to flow er 

Constituuom and Parties All three countries adopted democratic con- 
stitutions, containing elaborate bills of rights, and providing for universal 
suffrage, proportional representation, a ministry responsible to a unicam- 
eral legislature, and the wide use of the initiative and referendum The 
Weimar constitution m Germany more than any other served as a model, 
and just as m Germany certain weaknesses soon appeared Proportional 
representation, with party lists tal mg the place of voting for individuals, 
brought about an absurd multiplication of parties In 1925, for example, 
no less than twenty eight parties presented lists to the Latvian voters This 
made coalition cabinets necessary, leading in turn to frequent ministerial 
changes, and much time wasted m party ba^aming The fear of a strong 
executive, which in the Estoman constitution even did away with the of- 
fice of President, had led to the instabihty of government Between 1920 
and 1934 there were eighteen cabinets m Estonia and sixteen m Latvia, 
while between 1920 and 1926 there were nine in Lithuania 
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In spite of this complexity, it is possible to make certain generalizations 
on party trends in all three states. In each there were certain Rightist 
groups, chiefly religious in their afliliations, anxious to support the existing 
economic order.’' The agrarian parties were the strongest in point of num- 
bers. They were intensely nationalist in sentiment, hence anti-Russian and 
anti-Communist. Their chief aim was land reform, and once this was ac- 
complished they tended to become somewhat conservative. Beside these 
groups stood a number of more liberal bourgeois parties, and radical work- 
ing-class groups, including government employees and artisans, who fa- 
vored in greater or less degree moderate state socialization of industry. 
The Communist Party had no legal existence in any of these states. 
Fascism: Litlniania. After the Pilsudski co 7 ip of 1926 in Poland, parties 
with Fascist leanings began to appear in the Baltic states. In Lithuania the 
nationalist party in 1926 engineered the overthrow of the constitutional 
government in favor of a dictatorship headed by Smetona as President and 
V oldemaras as Prime Minister. V oldemaras shaped the new constitution 
of 1928, drove out opposing leaders, and formed a Fascist corps, the “ Iron 
Wolf,” to support his regime. Yet the personal prestige of President 
Smetona Avas sufficient to oust V oldemaras in 1929, when his intransigence 
as to Vilna and Poland became inconvenient. He was supplanted by 
Juozas Tubelis, Avho managed to remain Premier until 1938. Subsequently 
Voldemaras was imprisoned for an attempted corrp in 1934, but was par- 
doned in 1938. 

Meanwhile the National Party became a typical Fascist organization 
based on the leader-principle, with Smetona as its head. For ten years the 
legislature was not convened. An electoral law of 1936 reduced the size of 
the legislature (Seimas) to 49 members and provided for the nomination of 
candidates by local government councils instead of by parties. Since the 
local governments were controlled, it is not surprising that the majority of 
deputies were government supporters. The dictatorship was not affected 
by the promulgation of a new constitution on May 12, 1938. Under this 
document the President was still to be indirectly elected for a term of seven 
years and he was granted wide powers. 

Estonia. In Estonia it was not until 1931 that pressure for a stronger ex- 
ecutive became marked. The “Liberators,” a group originating among 
ex-service men, favored the creation of an executive Avith considerable 
poAver, and abolition of the system of voting by lists. They Avere in direct 
opposition to the Social Democrats, Avho Avanted no President, Avhile be- 
tween the tAVO stood the Agrarians, favoring moderate reform. The pro- 
posals of the Liberators Avere accepted by a huge majority at a popular ref- 
erendum in 1933, indicating that the peasants had gone over to their side. 
A ncAv constitution Avas proclaimed, and Paets assumed the provisional 
presidency. 
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Meanu hile the Liberators swept the municipal elections m January, 
1934 and made promises m Imc with the best Fascist technique m other 
countries Already the Liberators were suspected of affiliations with the 
Nazi Party m Germany and it \vas on this score that Pacts suddenly pro- 
claimed a state of emergency General Laidoner, the hero of the fight for 
liberation, was made commander m chief with extraordinary powers 
Four hundred leaders of the Liberators were arrested and their party was 
dissolved Pacts, as an official account phrases it, had taken " democracy 
m safe keeping untd political passions had calmed and elections could once 
more be held on clearly defined points ’ * It was a Pyrrhic victory for the 
parliamentarians, yet the dictatorship had none of the more forbidding 
aspects of Fascism The labor unions continued to function, strikes and 
lockouts were permitted,® no race hatred was proclaimed, and the govern- 
ment did make an effort to retain the forms of democracy In 1938 a new 
constitution gave greater legality to the dictatorship, and m some quarters 
was hailed as a return to democracy 

Latvia Latvia possessed an extraordinary military organization, known as 
the Aiziarp (Civil Guards), organized in 1918 to maintain order behind the 
lines which developed into a powerful, voluntary, unpaid force of men 
and women Such an organization bore the germs of Fascism 

As early as 1917 political parties with Fascist leanings appeared As 
an antidote, a Social Democratic armed and uniformed Worker^ Sport- 
Club was formed with the support of the go\ emment Nevertheless 
the nationalist Fascist society, Pebr Konknists, acquired more power 
Political strife grew m intensity On May 15, 1934 Premier Ulmams, the 
leader of the Peasant Union, a party which had always taken a prominent 
part in Latvian politics, ordered the dissolution of the legislature and the 
cessation of all party activity Strikes and lockouts were forbidden 
martial law was proclaimed and renewed from time to time until Febru- 
ary, 1938 when It was replaced by a similar mstitution called “Law for 
the Defense of the State ” Two years after his coup, on the expiration 
of President Kresis’ term of office Ulmams had himself elected President 
It was largely because of the demonstrations of loyalty and aid from the 
Aizsargi that the authoritarian regime could be established so easily 

With the constitution m abeyance, executive and legislative power was 
concentrated in the hands of Ulmams and the Cabinet Two advisory 
councils the Economic Counal and the State Cultural Council, eventually 
came into being The former (reminiscent of the Italian system) was made 
Up of representatives of the corporauons— or chambers as they are called 
m Latvia — of Commerce and Industry, Agnculture, Artisans, and Labor 
Some of these were orgamzed as far back as 193 5 and plaj ed an important 
part m their respective fields of activity The Economic Council itself 
did not meet until January, 1938 The State Cultural Council, consisting 
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of the Chamber of Art and Literature and the Chamber of Professions, was 
established by a law of May 5, 1938. 

The Dictatorships. While influenced no doubt by happenings in other 
countries, the dictatorships in the Baltic states have been more moderate. 
In no case were they bolstered by any particular ideology. The state un- 
der authoritarian rule extended its influence in the direction of what might 
be termed state capitalism. Substantial efforts were made to continue dem- 
ocratic forms. Individual ministers were dropped and at times the whole, 
ministry reconstituted, but the new officials governed much as the pre- 
ceding ones. The free functioning of political parties and the effectual 
cooperation of a freely elected legislative body, -however, remained 
banned. The tendency developed to rely on advisory corporative 
bodies. The Baltic dictatorships differed from those in Italy or Germany 
in that no really nev' parties or men overthrew the established govern- 
ments. Paets in Estonia, Ulmanis in Latvia, and Smetona in Lithuania were 
leaders in the fight for independence, the establishment of democratic 
governments, and yet were key men in the dictatorial regimes. In many 
ways their rule was a “ dictatorship of the right people ” so far as dictator- 
ship can ever fulfill that requirement. 

Minority Problems: Estonia and Latvia. Estonia and Landa made declara- 
tions to the League of Nations in 1923 Mffiich recognized the right of 
minorities to appeal to the League Council. Lithuania undertook wider ob- 
ligations, similar to those assumed by Poland. The generous minority poli- 
cies as outlined in the first democratic constitutions were indeed later cur- 
tailed, but that was equally true of the civil rights of the whole population. 
The establishment of the System of Chambers in Latvia, for example, meant 
the dissolution of the old German guilds, Avhich the German minority re- 
sented, but it also caused the Latvian businessman to change his ways and 
conform to the state pattern. 

Estonia had the best record in the treatment of minority populations. 
The LaAV of Cultural Autonomy of 1925 provided a model in this respect. 
Any minority of over 3000 persons could establish a Cultural Council 
which controlled educational, cultural, and charitable institutions in respect 
to its minority, could collect taxes and also had certain funds from the state 
treasury at its disposal. Only Germans and Jews established such Coun- 
cils, since the other minorities, being concentrated in certain localities, felt 
that they had sufficient voice through their control of local government. 
This system worked remarkably well.^^ After the evacuation of the Ger- 
man minority in the autumn of 1939 the German Cultural Council was 
dissolved. 

In Latvda, under a law of 1919, German, Russian, White Russian, Jew- 
ish, and Polish councils were established to control their respective schools. 
In 1929 a Cabinet crisis was occasioned when the Celmins ministry de- 
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cided to grant a subsidy for the erection of a German war memorial 
From then on, especially after the establishment of the dictatorship m 1934, 
the position of the minorities tended to deteriorate Latvian \% as made 
the sole language in the legislature and m many other public mstituuons 
Riga cathedral was removed from the control of Germans, all public and 
private economic undertalongs had to conduct their boolcs and business 
cottespondence in Latvian> and the old German guilds were replaced 
With the withdrawal of the Germans m 1939, the most aggressive minority 
was liquidated 

Ltthimiia Lithuania’s treatment of minorities \v as always complicated by 
political difficulties with Roland and Germany Starting out, on the whole, 
with a generous policy, the treatment of minorities grew less liberal There 
were penodic anii-Semitic nots but no systematic persecution The pos 
session of Memel gave the Lithuanian government no end of difficulty 
There can be no doubt that the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants 
constantly looked forward to reunion with Germany This alone was 
a serious enough problem In addition the Allied Powers m establishing 
an autonomous regime for that territory devised a fine theoretical scheme, 
but one that made political strife inevitable There was to be a governor 
appointed by the President of Lithuania, who m turn appointed the Presi- 
dent of a Directorate composed of five citizens This directory was made 
responsible to a chamber elected by proportional representation The 
pro German parties never obtained less than 24 out of the 29 seats m the 
chamber In actuality the governor and duectory tended to be Lithuanian 
m sympathy When a directorate was named that really had the confi- 
dence of the chamber, it could not get along with the Lithuanian gov- 
ernor The constant bickering between administrative and legislative 
authorities made orderly government impossible The growth of Na- 
tional Socialism both in Germany and in Memel heightened the problem, 
and led to a bitter trade war between Lithuania and Germany which 
reached its height in 1935 The Germans m Memel made constant use of 
their right to appeal to the Allied Powers who exercised a certain nght 
of supervision over the autonomous regime It was largely because of 
pressure by these powers and the vociferous threats of Germany that rep- 
resentative institutions were maintained m Memel even after they bad 
disappeared m Lithuania 

The Germans within Lithuania proper were largely peasants who had 
no close bonds with Germany and consututed no real minority problem 
The constant friction with Poland over Vilna made the situation of the 
small Polish minority extremely difficult On the acquisition of Vilna 
m October, 1939 Lithuama set out to make Lithuanians out of this mixed 
ethnographic population "nie Polish university at Vilna was closed and 
a Lithuanian one was orgamzed Luhuaman became the official language 
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even for religious instruction, which aroused the Pope to protest on be- 
half of the Polish Catholic population. 

Foreign Policy. Following the conclusion of the peace treaties with Rus- 
sia, de jure recognition of their independent status was generally accorded 
to the Baltic states. In September, 192 1 they were admitted to the League 
of Nations. Strong support of the League, however, did not preclude in- 
terest in regional agreements in conformity with obligations under the 
Covenant. 

From 1920 to 1925 there were various conferences and attempts to form 
a large Baltic bloc consisting of Finland, Estonia, Latina, Lithuania, and 
Poland. The bitter conflict between the latter two countries over Vilna 
and the increasing cooperation of Finland with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries led to the abandonment of these schemes. Instead, closer cooperation 
between Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania became a reality. In 1921 Estonia 
and Latvia reached a temporary agreement which v^as converted into a 
definitive defensive Treaty of Alliance on November i, 1923. Military 
assistance was promised if either ally were attacked. A separate agreement 
called for the creation of a customs union, but although there were re- 
peated negotiations, to some of which Lithuania was party, this never mate- 
rialized. Yet these conferences strengthened the desire for a small Baltic 
union. Had it not been for Lithuania’s difficulties with Poland over Vilna, 
and with Germany over Memcl, greater and more rapid progress would 
have been made. 

In 1934 Estonia and Latvia e.vtended their alliance treaty. Henceforth 
the nvo countries were to be represented at all international conferences 
by a single delegate. The growing international tension brought her isola- 
tion home to Lithuania. Proposals were made to Estonia and Latvia, and 
the result was a Treaty of Good Understanding and Cooperation, a 
“Baltic Entente ” which came into force on November 3, 1934. 

Relations with Geivnany and Russia. From the establishment of inde- 
pendence the Baltic states were faced with the problem of maintaining 
friendly relations with Germany and Russia. The iVIemel question in 
Lithuania, various problems, never acute but omnipresent, in connection 
with the Baltic barons in Estonia and Latvia, and constant fear of German 
expansion always prevented a full German orientation of policy. Fear of 
Russian expansion and opposition to Communism prevented a pro-Russian 
orientation. The attempt to conclude a Soviet-Baltic disarmament pact 
in 1922 failed, largely because Russia was only interested in pushing dis- 
armament provisions while Poland and the Bdtic states stressed the non- 
aggression pact which was to accompany the agreement. The Soviet 
Union also refused to promise that it would terminate its propaganda in the 
succession states. Russia continued to make overtures, various treaties 
were formulated and some concluded with individual states, notably a 
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non-3ggression pact with Lithuania in September, 1926 and a commercial 
treaty with Latvia m July, 1917 All three powers eventually signed with 
Russia the Litvmov Protocol (1918-1929) centering about a regional 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy In 1932 Latvia 
and Estonia finally signed the non aggression pacts which Russia had been 
angling for But the negotiations of 1934 and 1935 Eastern Pact to 
guarantee the security of existing frontiers came to naught The Baltic 
states between the hammer of Bolshevism and the anvil of Nazism, insisted 
that Germany as well as Russia and Poland should )om m the guarantee of 
their frontiers Germany, while willing to make bilateral non aggression 
pacts, refused to enter any agreement which involved the principle of 
mutual assistance 

Lithuania’s claims to Vilna, let alone the dubious foreign policy of 
Poland, prevented a Polish alignment Partly as a result of the rise of 
x^ta Germany, partly because of s new' governmental trade policy m 
Great Britain w hich led to new trade treaties with the Baltic states, English 
influence, alw’ajs strong, was greatly enhanced after 1933 A sigmficant 
sign was the fact that in 1934 English became the first compulsory foreign 
language m Estonian and Latvian schools Following this example, Lithu- 
ania in 1935 made English the first compulsory language m boys’ schools 
The Baltic Times, the first international English newspaper in the Baltic 
states, was founded at Tallinn in 1931 Unfortunately the English con- 
nection was of little use to the Baltic states in 1939-1940, when Russia 
undertook to absorb them 

Economic Development Lmid Reforms Basic for the history of the eco- 
nomic development of all three Baltic states are the agrarian reforms which 
were enacted m the first years of independence’’ In 1918, 58 per cent 
of the cultivated lands in Estonia, 60 per cent m Latvia and about 50 per 
cent m Lithuania were m large estates The large estates in Estonia of 
which there were 1 149 with an average size of 522 1 acres were largely in 
the possession of the German Baltic barons Outside of about fifty Latvi- 
ans, the estate holders in Latvia were Germans Russians, and Poles, while 
m Lithuania, Russians and Poles predominated Thus when the lands were 
confiscated, no compensation being made in Latvia and only belated nomi- 
nal compensation m Estonia and Lithuania, the cry of minority persecution 
arose In each case estate oxvners were permitted to retain some land, not 
to exceed 330 acres in Estonia, 125 to 250 acres in Latvia, and 200 acres m 
Lithuania The forests were declared state property The confiscated 
lands were leased or sold under favorable terms to small proprietors, who 
also received material aid m budding new homesteads These land reform 
measures have been earned out with surpnsingly few excepuons, as is 
indicated by the following table 
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NUMBER AND SIZE OF LAND HOLDINGS 


Size of Holdings Estonia Latvia Litlntania 

Under 25 acres 46,000 109,000 132,000 

From 25 to 50 acres 35 >ooo 51,000 93,000 

From 50 to 75 acres 24,000 24,000 34,000 

From 75 to 125 acres 22,000 21,000 21,000 

From 125 to 250 acres 6,000 18,000 6,000 

Over 250 acres 500 2,000 1,000 


Agrictrltural Frogress. This redistribution of land at first resulted in a 
decline in production, for the small farms were not operated as efficiently 
as the scientifically managed large estates had been. This has been over- 
come. Cooperatives, notably in the dairying industry, have been active, 
with government encouragement, in stimulating production and above all 
in providing better marketing conditions.*^ Agricultural schools were 
developed, experimem stations established, biooded stock imported, and 
in countless ways the governments furthered the adoption of more scien- 
tific agricultural methods. With the collapse of world markets as a result 
of the economic depression, the governments undertook more direct aids 
to the farmer. Notably in Estonia and Latvia, where there M'as a shortage 
of agricultural laborers, greater use of agricultural machinery was stressed. 
Purchase of machinery was subsidized and opportunity provided for rent- 
ing certain machines from government depots. Under government super- 
vision more acreage was shifted to grain production; cereal imports were 
no longer important. Yield per acre increased. iVluch of the regulation 
of the agricultural industry was accomplished by the government through 
the fixing of prices for farm products. Since world prices were often loxver 
than fixed prices, exports had to be subsidized. Government inspectors 
rigorously maintained the quality of the butter, eggs, bacon, and other 
meat products which were the chief items of export, England and Germany 
being normally the largest purchasers. Flax, linseed, and potatoes (many 
used for distilling) are important products in all three states. 

Agricultural policy was much the same in the three countries. All 
three shoM'ed the benevolent effect of the active participation of govern- 
ment in directing and stimulating agricultural production. Latvda, so 
long under the able leadership of Ulmanis, himself an agricultural expert, 
probably made the greatest advance. 

Industry. In order to overcome the lack of native capital many industries 
were directl)^ developed by the state. A large amount of the income of the 
governments was derived from monopolies and various state enterprises. 
Before the establishment of independence Estonia and Latvia had impor- 
tant chemical, metal, shipbuilding, and above all textile industries. The 
loss of Russian raw materials, and above all of the Russian market, neces- 
skated great readjustments. Attention was first concentrated on industries 
essential to local requirements. With the onslaught of the depression, the 
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gONcmmcnts took drastic measures to conserve foreign exchange by de- 
veloping home industries In Estonia " Urge investments were made and 
go\emment controlled companies formed, notablj in the oiishale, brick, 
pear, w ood pulp and textile mdustnes . . The result was a record ^ ear 
m industrial production for 1939 Large scale mdustnes in 1938 for the 
first time since &tofua% independence used 53 per cent of domestic raw 
matenak and an even. larger per cent is estimated for 1939 ” This quota- 
tion from the report of the Amencan consul in Tallinn of Januar) 25, 1940 
mdicates the mdusinal trend not onl) in Estonia but m Latvia 

Unlike her sister republics, Lithuania did not have an important 
industnal development before the First World War In accordance 
with the umversal post-war urge toward self-sufficiency, great efforts 
toward industrialization were made With 1929 taken as 100, the ag- 
gregate production mdex of Lithuanian industr) rose to 272 in 1937, 
while world production rose only to 102 5 during the same period In 
spite of great progress, Lithuania mduscry is insignificant compared to 
agriculture Ihe loss of Memcl in 1959 was a severe blow, for m 1937 
275 per cent of Lithuanian industt) was located in that terntoiy, and 
75 5 per cent of the exports and 68 2 per cent of the imports passed through 
the port of Memel 

In all three states the w ell administered state forests furnished the basis 
of important w oodworkmg mdustnes Lumber, plyw ood, and pulp have 
been important articles of export Each countr) obtained a loan from 
the Swedish Match Monopoly which in return was granted control of 
the match indostrs Peat has been utibzed m increasing quantities 

Estonia possesses the onlj valuable mineral resources Its oil shale is so 
nch that it can be used as fuel m the raw state Production has nsen from 
46,125 metne tons m 192010 1,642,165 tons m 1939 The combined v alue 
of shale oil and gasoline amounted to 8400,000 kroncs Estonia also has 
an important cement industry and phosphate deposits which the state 
began to exploit for fertilizer Menuon should also be made of the com- 
pletion in 1939 of the large government dam at Kegums, Latvia 
Foreign Trade Most favored nation treaties, which were formerly the 
basis of all tradmg relations, always contained the so called Baltic Clause 
which permitted the Baltic states to grant some special concessions to each 
other The economy of the three states was similar, each exporting the 
same products, and trade among thcmselv es was not significant In recent 
years, great efforts were made to stimulate exports, and through state 
propaganda and by means of sate regulauon a balanced foreign trade was 
achieved Departure from the gold sondard m Estonia in 1933, and m 
Latvia m 1936 helped to stimulate e'^otts Lithuania firmly avoided any 
official devaluation but had to rely on subsidies AVith a somewhat lower 
standard of living, Lithuanian peasants seemed more w illing to accept ex- 
cecdmgly low prices for them products and so exports could be continued 
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Trade relations were most active with Germany and England, the former 
furnishing more of the imports, the latter buying more of the exports. 
Trade with the U.S.S.R. was always small.^’^ 

About 18 per cent of the population in Estonia, 13.5 per cent in Latvia, 
and 6.4 per cent in Lithuania were engaged in industry. Each country 
adopted various types of social insurance. 

Cultural Developnent. While politically young, each of the Baltic states 
had an ancient cultural heritage. The folkways have left their imprint 
in song and legend, and the customs of the peasantry provide a rich 
field for the student of folklore. Only after 1918 were there national 
governments to encourage a national culture. Art, literature, and educa- 
tion were for generations closely associated with religion. 

Religion. The relation of church to state was solved in Estonia and Latvia 
with comparative ease. Religious instruction became a regular part of the 
Estonian school curriculum in 1923. Church and state were theoretically 
separated, although the law of 1934 maintained a certain amount of 
cooperation between the spiritual and temporal power. The Lutheran 
churches until 1919 had been largely supported from their own estates 
and were under the control of patrons, that is the big landed proprietors. 
In the new state the churches were directly in the hands of the parishioners, 
and the clergy were headed by a bishop. The Orthodox church was au- 
tonomous, the Patriarch being consecrated at Constantinople. 

In Latvia, the Lutheran church had much the same history as the 
church in Estonia. The Orthodox and Roman Catholics were concentrated 
in the province of Latgale. In May, 1922 a concordat was concluded with 
the Papacy. This agreement was mutually respected. Religious liberty 
always existed under the republic. Church and state were officially sepa- 
rated, although subsidies were paid from the state treasury, and ecclesi- 
astical affairs were subject to some supervision by the Ministry of the 
Interior. Religious instruction was carried on in all schools, each denomi- 
nation being entitled to claim special instruction if there were ten pupils of 
that particular faith in a school. 

The Catholic Christian Democratic Party always played an important 
part in Catholic Lithuania, yet relations between the Vatican and the gov- 
ernment were usually strained. This was due to the Vatican’s realistic 
support of Poland’s claims to Vilna. In 1925 negotiations for a concordat 
were broken off when the Vatican in a concordat with Poland placed Vilna 
under the Polish episcopate. Finally in 1927 a concordat was concluded 
but this only led to further disputes and protests. In 1931 diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican were broken off. 

Education. Great emphasis was placed by the new states on public educa- 
tion.^® In Estonia and Latvia attendance at an elementary school for at 
least six years was obligatory, and a splendid system of secondary, voca- 
tional and continuation schools was provided. Lithuania, to start with, was 
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much less ad\ anced educational!} than her sister republics The go\ em- 
ment, ho\%ever, made great efforts to build schools and train teachers, but 
It was not until 193 1 that compulsory cdncation could be enforced in all 
provinces Pnmary schools mcrensed from 877 in 1919 to 2,557 in 1936, 
and a law of that }ear made attendance compulsory up to the age of 
sateen Secondary schools, gymnasia, and especially agricultural schools 
have also been organized 

Opportunities for higher education were varied in Estonia and Latvia 
In Dtonia there u as the Univcrsit} of Tartu, founded m 1 63 s by Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Technical Institute m Tallinn, nvo Teachers' Institutes, a 
music conservator}, and a School of Arts In Latvia, the University of 
Riga, various other conservatories in that cit), and the Agncultural 
Academy at Jelgava provided ample opportunity for higher education 
In Lithuania a university was founded at Kaunas in 1912 and by 1927 over 
three thousand students vv ere enrolled 

The figures on illiteracy show some of the effects of this program In 
Estonia dJitency dropped from 5 6 per cent in 1922 to 3 9 per cent in 
1934 In Lama illiteracy fell from 25 7 per cent in 1920 to 7 91 per cent 
m 1935 In Lithuania it was estimated m 1927 that 35 1 per cent of the 
population was illiterate •• The multiplication of elementary schools and 
the rapid growth of institutions of higher learning arc an indication that 
here, too, great strides were made 

The Arts In 1915 a Cultural Fund was created m Dtonia, raised by 
contnbutions from the nauonal treasury and cenam taxes such as those on 
alcohol, entertainments and the revenue from the state lottery Fifty per 
cent of the fund w as earmarked for literature, music, fine arts, drama, phy s- 
ical culture, and journalism, the rest was used by the government mainly 
to subsidize scientific research and the theaters Similarly m Latvia a 
special cultural fund was raised by a 3 per cent tax on railroad fares 

At Riga, as in Tallinn and Kaunas, the opera played to packed 
houses for a mne months’ season ** The Riga opera’s standards have always 
been high and Chaliapin liked to sing with its chorus so much that he took 
It to Berlin for a special performance The ballet m these opera houses 
upheld the best traditions of the old Russian School Estonian Latvian, and 
Lithuanian composers and writers were not lacking, and great progress 
was made m all fields Particularly noteworthy was the interest generally 
displayed m Lithuania in choral singing Finally, the sculpture m the 
Latvian national shrine at Riga is so outstanding that it must at least be 
mentioned 


Submergence in the USSR. 

On March 19, 1938, shortly after Hitler’s annexation of Austria, the 
more or less well established status quo of the Baltic region was broken 
Lithuania was obliged to recognize Polish possession of Vilna and for the 
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first time normal diplomatic, telephone, telegraph, railroad, and postal 
relations A^^ere established betA^'^een the tAA'o countries. On March 22, 

1939 Lithuania Avas forced to cede the Memel territory to Germany. 
Subsequently Lithuania Avas granted free port privileges in that city and 
a payment of 1 120,000,000 in agricultural machinery as compensation for 
the Lithuanian state property in Memel.-^ A non-aggression pact betAveen 
Germany and Lithuania Avas also signed. Similar non-aggression pacts AAUth 
Germany Avere signed by Kstonia and LatAua on July 7, 1939. 

Russian Mutirnl Assista77ce Pacts. Russia meauAAdiile endeaAmred to get 
some sort of guarantee from the Baltic states beyond the existing non- 
aggression treaties. The Russo-German Pact of August, 1939 and the 
German-Polish conflict of the folloAving September, provided Russia A\dth 
a golden opportunity. The Estonian gOA'^ernment AA'as inAuted to send dele- 
gates to Moscoav to discuss “ pressing problems.” Subsequently LatAua 
and Lithuania recemed similar inAutations. iMutual assistance pacts AA'ere 
signed by each country, which Avere to come into operation only in the 
event of attack by some great European poAver.-- Russia Avas granted the 
right to station garrisons at certain points Avithin the Baltic states and to 
establish naval and air bases there. In each treaty there Avas an article 
Avherein, “ The tAVo contracting parties . . . [undertook] not to conclude 
any alliance or to participate in any coalition directed against one of tlve 
contracting parties.” Each of the three countries AA'as free to continue its 
independent existence, maintain its oAAm army, and Russia promised to 
supply military materials at favorable rates. Lithuania Avas ceded the 
territory of Vilna Avhich Russia had obtained in the recent partition of 
Poland. 

Exodus of Geivmns. On October 15, 1939, Germany and Estonia and 
on October 30, 1939, Germany and LatAua signed protocols proAuding for 
the “ return ” of German populations. MoA^able property as far as possible 
Avas to be taken along, although restrictions AA'ere placed on certain objects 
of historical significance and on the transfer of money and jeAvelry. Other 
property AA'as placed under a specially created trust organization Avhich 
Avas to undertake its sale, transfer funds, and in general represent the 
CA'acuees, Under these agreements some 12,000 persons left Estonia, and 
50,000 Latvia, settling mostly in East Prussia and the provinces ncAvly 
conquered from Poland."® Just hoAv the liquidation of property AA'as car- 
ried out, AA'hether the oAvners got anything like a fair compensation, and 
hoAV much they had to pay for their homes, cannot yet be determined. 
Further Russian Demands. The installation of Russian garrisons during 
October and NoA'ember, 1939 AA'ent off AA'ithout incident. But on May 25, 

1940 the Moscoav government complained tliat some Russian soldiers had 
been AA'aylaid and beaten in Lithuania. Suddenly on June 14, 1940 Russia 
presented Lithuania Avith an ultimatum charging her AA'ith A'iolating the 
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mutual assistance pact of October, 1939 It was held that Lithuania had 
joined in a military alliance with the o^er Baltic states and that the increas- 
ing cooperation among them (they Mere even publishing jointly a new 
magazine Revue Balttque) was a coalition directed against Russia, contrary 
to The provisions of the pact The formation of a new pro-Russian govern- 
ment Mas demanded, along with the nght to station a larger number of 
troops in Lithuania Armed resistance was impossible, the Russian de- 
mands were accepted and Russian troops swarmed into the country on 
June 15 Similar demands were made on Escoma and Latvia and on June 
17 Russian troops occupied these states 

That the B^cic states constituted a serious threat to the security of 
Russia, when Russian garrisons already were in control of key military 
points, IS difficult to imagine If u is true that Lithuania did conclude a 
military alliance with Latvia and Estonia there might be some ground 
for the Russian charges of violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
mutual assistance agreements Such pretexts, however, do not mask Rus 
sia’s age-old fight for ice-ftee ports and the desire to strengthen her mih- 
lary position on the Baltic while Germany Mas fully engaged elsewhere 
Germany accepted the new situation and to all outward appearances at 
least German-Russian friendship remained unaffected 

In accordance with the Russian demands new pro Soviet governments 
Mere formed in each country In Lithuania President Smetona and other 
leaders fled to Komgsberg where they were temporarily interned, while 
in Latvia President Ulmanis and in Estonia President Pacts remained m 
office The elections for the new Parliaments were held on July 1 4 and 1 5, 
and vn each country only one party, that of the Working People’s Bloc, 
M'as permitted ^lass arrests took place on the eve of balloting, threats 
were made that anyone who abstained from voting would be considered 
an “ enemy of the people,’ and promises were made to the peasants not to 
establish collective farming or abolish pnvate property In spite of the 
impossibility of registering an opposition vote, the people streamed to the 
polls In Estonia 92 9 per cent, m Latvia 97 6 per cent, and in Lithuania 
99 19 per cent of the votes cast were for the only choice they had, the 
Working People's Bloc 

The election was interpreted as a plebiscite m favor of joining the 
Soviet Union On July 1 1 and 21 the new parliaments met, proclaimed 
their states soviet republics and voted for incorporation into the USSR 
Delegations were dispatched to Moscow and on August 3-6, 1940 Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia were accepted by the Soviet Supreme Council 
as the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth republics of the Soviet Union 
V ilna IS henceforth to be the capital of Lithuania. 

Moscow on August 12 requested all foreign governments to withdraw 
their diplomatic and consular officials from the Baltic states. 
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Sovietization. With the establishment of the pro-Russian governments 
the gradual sovietization of the territories commenced. Many of the 
former officials were arrested. President Pacts and President Ulmanis 
were forced to resign on the eve of the meeting of the new Parliaments 
(July I, 1940) and their fate is uncertain. Student organizations have 
been dissolved, the important civil guard {Aizsargi) in Latvia disbanded, 
the armies given Russian commanders or commissars. The new land 
reform permits a peasant to have an estate up to seventy-five acres if he 
works it himself, but any additional acreage is to be nationalized. This 
confiscated land is supposedly to be distributed to landless agricultural 
workers, but there are reports that it will probably be collectivized. As 
early as July 23, 1940 the Lithuanian government nationalized its banks 
and the country’s principal businesses. This procedure was followed in 
the other states. The great amount of state capitalism which already ex- 
isted in each country will make the transition to complete nationalization 
less difficult than would be the case elsewhere. 

The sovietization of the Baltic countries is “ being carried out not so 
much by the local governments, who are mere agents, but by Russians and 
former Baltic Communists who have spent the larger part of their lives 
in Soviet Russia and who are now returning to their native countries as 
commissars in governmental departments and business enterprises.” The 
creation of “ Peoples Courts ” to deal with “ saboteurs,” “ wreckers,” 
“traitors to the people,” indicates that Baltic sovietization is following 
the established Communist pattern. So far the churches have not been 
molested and there have been no anti-religious campaigns. The cancella- 
tion of the concordat with the Vatican by the Lithuanian government on 
July 8, 1940, and the institution of compulsory civil marriage and the 
liberalization of divorce are, however, signposts of future events. 


Summary 

The cycle is complete. In 1920 the Baltic states negotiated the peace 
treaties with Russia which recognized their independence; in 1940 they 
were again brought under Russian domination. Only two decades of 
freedom, but what progress was achieved! On territories and with peoples 
suffering from the desolation of war, stable states ^Yere created. Pri- 
marily agricultural, no one ever questioned their viability, as was the case 
with Austria. Few states can show such a record of agricultural and 
industrial expansion and cultural development. The extreme forms of 
democratic government which were at first inaugurated had to be altered, 
but the dictatorships, while real, were on the whole moderate. 
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Chapter XXI 


, Sweden 


WHERE ODIN RULED OE YORE,' THIS REAJ-M OE WONDER, 

THIS STRAND WHOSE LIKE GOD SHALL NOT M^KE AGAIN! 

THERE LIES OUR COUNTRY. SWEDISH SMELL THE ELOWERS, 
SWEDISH THE SEEDLAND SINGS ON ISLETS FAIR: 

LOVE INENPRESSIBLt THRO’ OUR POOR POWERS 
MAKES GLORIOUS LIFE EOR ALL MEN LITTNG THERE. 

— ANDERS ostferling: There Lies Sweden. 


Introduction 

While there are many dissimilarities among the Scandinavian states, 
there are amazingly numerous similarities. They occupy a naturally 
bounded part of the European continent, equal in area to pre-war France 
and Germany combined. All are contiguous to each other, except for 
Denmark which lies on the German frontier. 

The people of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Greenland, and 
a part of Finland are of the same stock: Nordics, with Baltic and Germanic 
mixtures. Finland’s peoples are of Finno-Ugrian stock except for the 
10 per cent Swedish group and die few Laplanders in the north. The 
Finns, hon'ever, have lived so long among the Scandinavians, and have 
adopted their cultural, religious, and other institudons so completely that 
the racial differences arc more significant on paper than in fact. None of 
these lands has serious minority problems; and such minority difficulties 
as those of the Swedes in Finland and the Laplanders in northern Scan- 
dinavia are easily adjustable. In the main the Scandinaidan peoples are 
sturdy, healthy, athletic, unexcitable, dignified, industrious, excellent in 
mechanical pursuits, and fond of outdoor life. They are basically peaceful, 
but make good v'^arriors, as history testifies. United by a racial bond 
yffiich goes back to neolithic times, Norway, Denmark, and Sv'eden have 
a common history. 

The Scandinavian languages are all related. Finnish bears no re- 
semblance to the rest, but the Finns have become accustomed to the Swed- 
ish lanmage after hundreds of years of close association with it. Cen- 

w O ^ 

turies of independent development, dating back to Viking times, has given 
each language, Norse, Swedish, and Danish, its distinctive form. 

The religion of Scandinavia is Lutheran and church services every- 
where are alike. Sv'edish culture was absorbed by Finland, which Russia 

This chapter by Thorstcn V. Kalijan'i, Professor and Head of Department of 
Government, University of New Hampsliire. 
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left unchanged from 1809 until the institution of the Russification at the 
end of the last centur} The latter was unsuccessful and only served to 
harden the Finns m their determination to preserve the institutions they 
had adopted from S\\ eden The educational systems of all four countries 
are similar The same tendencies and characteristics are noted m art and 
literature Costumes and folkways resemble one another It is not un- 
common for the mtelleciual leaders of these lands to combine their efforts 
Thus, for example, the international lawyers jointU publish the Ni>Tdisk 
TidsLnftfor International Ret and ha\ e organized uniform codes of private 
intemauonal law 

The four states had parliamennry go\emmcnts until the German 
imasion of 1940 Each was deeply interested in social problems, espe- 
cially as they pertained to land, cooperame enterprises, and social se- 
curity The gosemments were democratic m nature, posited on a deep 
respect for freedom and social responsibility They did not hesitate to 
enter into business, labor was conscientiously' cared for, adult education 
fostered and unemploy ment w as successfully combated 

In 19 the four countries had a combined population of approximately 


17,000000 Tbeir military strength m 1936 may be gleaned from the 
following table 

Rctenvf Total DuJaet 

Country 

Aeirve 

Trained 

Awnet 

for Defense 

Denmark 

8100 

65700 

73800 

t«* 39 »> 7 J 7 

Ftnitnd 

30 366 

J 4 JOOO 

VS i 66 

14^)83 87J 

Norway 

15100 

}t 54 »o 

330 100 

8/337 tj8 

Sweden 

» 500 

838400 

876000 

*8,610357 

Totals 

87,066 

1564 100 

1,655 ^ 

$64/>it t04 


In combination they could have mustered a peacetime army which would 
have been the eighth largest m the world 


Sweden 

Geography Sweden, the largest and most important of the Scandinax lan 
states, is located on the southern and eastern parts of the Scandinavian 
peninsula her western neighbor is Nonsay and her northern, Finland 
Over half the boundary consists of coastline, for Sweden faces on three 
bodies of water the Gulf of Bothnia, the Baluc Sea and the North Sea, 
which include both Kattegat and Skagerrak 

Sweden is 978 miles long and 310 miles wide at its longest and broadest 
distances respectively, and co\ers 173,196 square miles A large part of 
the country is mountainous especially m the northwest The mountains 
level out toward the Gulf of Bothnia, making the whole eastern border 
and the southern third of the country either rolling plateau or lowland 
It 15 a land of many lakes, nvers, waterfalls, and forests 
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Jutting into the heart of northern Europe, the geographical location has 
been fortunate for Sweden until comparatively recent times. During the 
last four hundred years it has enabled her to block the advance of the 
Russians, while every major European conflict has found her, by virtue of 
her geography and indusmal and seafaring life, beset by belligerents from 
both sides. 

Ethnography: Minorities. The people are descendants of a fair, blue-eyed, 
tall, and long-headed Nordic race who moved into the country at the end 
of the last glacial period. The migration is estimated to have been com- 
pleted by the end of the Stone Age, about 4000 years ago. Researches 
show that the earliest inhabitants were Germanic, and with the exception 
of the Lapps and the Finns, who came later, there has been no change in 
racial composition. 

In 1937 the population was 6,266,888. 

The Swedish influence may be seen all over the continent, because it was 
the Swedish Gdtai\ or Goths, M'ho ravaged Europe during later Roman 
times. Likewise the Vikings roamed over the European seas during the 
Middle Ages and left their descendants in most northern European coun- 
tries, especially France. 

There arc no minority problems. The Finns and Lapps are few and 
well treated. Perhaps because they have the same background, cultural 
institutions, and religion, there can be little or no chance of grievance. 
Government. The Swedish government is a parliamentary monarchy, 
all citizens over twenty-three being permitted to vote. The constitution 
of 1809 and the succession act of 1810, established a king at the head of 
the government. He is advised by a council or cabinet of twelve, three 
without portfolio. The king is also the head of the judiciarj'^ and the leader 
of the bicameral legislature, called the Riksdag. The Upper House is the 
less important and tends to represent entrenched or conservative interests. 
The real sovereign is the legislature.^ 

Experiences during First World Wa 7 \ In the First World War, Sweden 
suffered some casualties on the seas and lost a great amount of property, 
for she M^as blockaded as though a belligerent. A staunch upholder of 
international law, Sweden was harassed by both sides. Her exports were 
not paid for in many instances, and there seemed no possible way of col- 
lecting. The food situation at times was so severe that rationing was 
instituted, while the economic structure of the country was subjected to 
a violent shock due to the shift in demand and production attendant upon 
war.= 

The temporary improvement of economic conditions after 1918 was 
short-lived. When the Eden ministry, supported by the Liberals and the 
Social Democrats, fell in 1920, a six-year period began which is known in 
S'wedish history as the'Branting period. 
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DcnnesUC FoUtics Hjalmar Brantjng formed Sweden’s first Socnl Derno 
crane nnmstrj in the spring of 1920 Branting endeavored to pur into 
effect a program which called for an extension of labor rights, including 
a %oice {or labor in the conduct of industry Tins Icgishtion, howc\er, 
w as rejected as too radical bj the Rilrrfjg— the Communist experiment in 
Russia w as too near and \ i\ id in S\\ cdish minds to permit such an essay ~ 
and a marked drift to the Right followed Brantmg was forced out of 
office m the autumn of 1920 

The next two ministries were headed by L dc Geer and Oscar \on 
Sxdow respccmelv and had the sole distinction of extending the franchise 
to women in 1921 But the countrx soon tired of the Conservatwes, and 
the Social Democrats joined forces with the Communists to drnc the 
gosemment out of power In October, 1921 Bnnting formed his second 
mimstr) which remained m power until April, 1923 
The Aland Islands Problem The question of the strategic Aland Islands, 
belonging to Finland arose m 1920 L) mg w iihin easy distance of Stock- 
holm, possession by an cnemv power would ha\e placed the capital 
of Sweden at its mercy Moreoxer the islands had been neutrahted 
and unfortified until the beginning of the war Thus svhen the islanders 
pcutioned for assistance from and union with Sweden, the latter took the 
side of the petitioners Finland considered this an act of treason arrested 
many islanders m June, 1920 and sent troops into the area The Swedish 
government replied by withdrawing its minister to Helsinki, whereupon 
a crisis w as precipitated betw cen the tw o countries Great Britain, through 
Lord Cunon, suggested tliat the issue be referred to the League of Nations, 
u Inch decided that they belonged to Finland but ordered them dcnnli- 
tanzed 

Unemployment A problem of far more serious import was the exten- 
sile unemployment situation which had arisen because of the post-war 
deflation The winter of 1921-1922 was espccnllv scicre, and 3 parha- 
mentan, commission was established to study the situation and frame 
alkviarjiruT k^laxuia Tteu»croJ9ilo\toci?*.«^u«Uj/^ 
indeed by 1926 unemployment had vimially vanished Tlie leader m the 
fight for the itnproicmcnt of the condition of labor was Carl Ekman, 
w ho later became Premier 

Disarmajnent Branting resigned m April, 1923 and Ernest Trygges, 
leader of the Conscnatiies, formed a new ministry whose special task was 
to solve the defense quesaon Demands arose for lowering the period of 
military service and for reduction of armimems On October 29, 1923, 
Foreign Minister Hedersticrna advocated m a public address that Sweden 
should join Finland in a defensive alliance against Soviet Russia The 
country split on the issue The Right supported Hcderstiema, w hilc the 
Social Democrats joined the Communists m opposition, hence nothing 
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came of the proposal. In 1924 the government proposed a reduction of 
the defense budget, but the Riksdag rejected the suggestion. Branting 
resigned, but was asked to form his third ministry on October 18, 1924. 
His death in February, 1925 was a great loss to the Social Democrats; 
leadership of the party went to Richard Sandler. The disarmament issue 
was finally settled in 1925 by lowering the budget and reducing defense 
costs. 

Prosperity. Sweden enjoyed prosperity from 1926 to 1929. Disarma- 
ment still continued to be a topic of discussion. One of the leading small 
countries in the League, Sweden naturally favored curtailment of arms, 
because such a program would make the existence of small states less pre- 
carious. The situation was complicated by the fact that the armaments 
limitation clauses of the peace treaties forced the ICrupp interests to trans- 
fer much of their business to the Bofors plants in Sweden. 

The four years were peaceful and progressive for Sweden. Huge in- 
dustrial developments, including many cooperatives, were developed. 
The most widely known figure in finance and industry was Ivar ICreuger, 
the head of Kreuger and Toll, who had begun his career as a construction 
engineer and ended by dominating the Swedish match trust and its sub- 
sidiary companies, owning nine-tenths of the world’s match industries. 

The Sandler ministry fell in 1926 and was succeeded by a Cabinet 
formed by Carl Ekman which remained in office until October, 1928. The 
first major issue before the Ekman government was that of educational re- 
form. In 1921 the school system had been modernized, but the immediate 
problem was that of higher education for women. Agitation had been car- 
ried on for several years and finally in 1927 a law was passed giving women 
greater opportunities for advanced education. 

Labor Legislatioyi. New regulations for labor also became necessary. 
Good times had spurred unionization and strikes. Peace in the ranks of 
labor became imperative, for the country M^as growing alarmed at the dis- 
orders which had steadily increased since the end of the First World War, 
and at the determination of the labor organizations to secure control of 
the forces of production. Many people believed that the state should pac- 
ify labor. The Riksdag passed a bill in May, 1928 which provided for the 
establishment in Stockholm of a labor court to iron out disputes between 
employers and employees. Supporting laws to enable it to carry out its 
functions were also passed. This, however, as will be seen, did not termi- 
nate the labor troubles.® 

Conmtg of Ha 7 'd Times. Hard times were on the way, heralded by the 
crash of two savings banks in which the Riksbank was held partly to blame. 
Per Albin Hansson in the lower house placed the responsibility on the 
Minister of Finance, Nils Wohlin. Wohlin resigned, but the Cabinet re- 
mained in office, and the parliamentary crisis had not abated. The Social 
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Democrats demanded relief for unemployment (not a dole), higher pen 
sons, health msurance, and other soci^ welfare measures The most rest- 
less element in the population were the peasantry and farmers, horn pros- 
perity had not helped, for rising prices, which had boosted industry and 
trade, did not appreciably improve their condition Ekman had finally 
been forced to regulate the floor industry and make other concessions to 
the farmers 

In ip3i Sweden began to feel the full impact of the depression Strikes 
spread Uprisings in Sandvik^en ended in violence and death The Com- 
munists multiphed and in the Adalen section thousands paraded openly un- 
der the Communist banner 

The Krejiger Crash In 1932 the Kreuger crash imperiled virtually the en- 
tire industrial and financial structure of Sweden As late as February i, 
1932, Kreuger had negotiated a new credit with the Rilcsbank He visited 
New York and from there went to Pans, where he committed suicide 
The blow fell like lightning Thousands lost their life savings m the giant 
swindle, but Swedish mdustnes and banks survived the shock Kreuger 
was sjunbolic of the tunes, of the easy money and opulence of the twenties, 
and the harsh reality of the early ’thirties When references were found 
m Kreuger’s diary to sums paid to Ekman for the support of his party, the 
Prime Minister was forced to resign (August, 1932) 
TheHanssonGoverTmtem The penod from 1932 to 1940 was marked by 
the leadership of the Social Democrat Per Albm Hansson, who became 
Pnme Minister m September, 1932 Hansson’s program provided for ex- 
tensive social welfare schemes,* mcluding unemployment relief, financed 
partly out of borrowings and partly out of increased inheritance taxes, 
measures for public works and assistance to the farmers involving regula 
tions for the flour industry and the conuol of milk and other products ® 
Most of these measures were put mto effect The depression was checked 
in 1932 and 1933, and conditions improved thereafter 
Rise of Fasctsvi New issues cropped up as others were settled The so- 
called “ German epidemic ” now visited the land Hitler had sympathiz- 
ers in Sw eden, and murmurs of anti Semitism began to be heard Indeed 
Fascist and National Socialist agitation was not new It was anticipated 
bj the teachings of Adrian Molin fifteen years earlier As early as 
1926 Sweden had her Fascist Party, but it was not till the winter of 1932 
and 1933 that uniformed Fascisti could be seen on the streets Parliament 
was properly disturbed 

The Communists capitalized on the labor troubles, particularly in the 
buildmg trades, of 1934 The peasant organizations grew steadily stronger, 
while debate, division, and uncertainty characterized the Riksdag In 1934 
the liberal parties joined forces with the independents to check the Nazis 
Part)'- realignment and reorganization occurred Hie Communists became 
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the Swedish Socialist Party. Each party formed its young people’s group 
to counteract Fascist threats. In December, 1939, as an emergency meas- 
ure growing out of the Russo-Finnish War, Per Albin Hansson was 
asked to form his third ministry, heading a Cabinet of national union with 
Christian E. Guenther, a career diplomat, as Foreign Minister, tlansson 
continued to command the support of the Riksdag and King Gustav 
throughout the Russo-Finnish War and the invasion of Norway and 
Denmark when the independence of Sweden was gravely threatened. 
Foreign Policy. After the First World War Sweden was confronted with 
the choice of neutrality or entering the League system of collective 
security. She chose the latter, and played a leading part at Geneva, where 
the figure of Hjalmar Branting became familiar. 

Due largely to Branting, the Swedish government was given a place on 
the Council of the League in 1922. While Sweden was on the Council the 
Corfu incident arose; France invaded the Ruhr; and the Geneva Protocol 
was debated and finally rejected. Germany’s application for admission to 
the League provided an occasion for many states to demand permanent or 
quasi-permanent scats in the Council. Sweden voted .against these efforts 
because she believed that the large states were entitled to special considera- 
tion. Sweden was not displeased with the expansion of the Council in 
1926.® 

The years from 1926 to 1932 were a period of agitation and unrest in 
foreign affairs. The stability of the security machincty seemed in danger. 
When the Nazi revolution occurred in Germany, Svv’cdcn berfan to c.vam- 
ine her defense program and rebuild her military establishment.' 

In the Ethiopian crisis of 1935-1936 Sweden supported the League, and 
vv'hen that effort at collective security ended in complete failure, Sweden 
lost confidence in the League. The Spanish Civil War revealed that mili- 
tary power, not law and international justice, settled the fates of nations and 
that the danger to the small states was increasing. 

Fear now spread among all the Scandinavian powers, and a movement 
for a closer union among them could be discerned. The first Scandinavian 
conference was held in Stockholm in September, 1934. By the end of 1937 
three more conferences had been called to devise a way of keeping out 
of the impending world war. No Scandinavdan alliance, however, was 
formed. 

The Rmso-Fhmish Wai\ When Russia invaded Finland in December, 
1939, Sweden offered considerable aid. VoIuntecr.s, arms, and supplies 
flovv^ed across her frontiers. Large sections of the population clamored for 
an immediate declaration of war on Russia. Indeed, so loud was the outcty 
that the government w^as reorganized in December, 1939, and the king 
made a special plea to the people to remain calm. Pressure from Genuany, 
the friend of Russia, was all too evident. When England asked if she might 

O 
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use Six edish ports for sending troops to Finland, Sweden refused lest she 
offend Germany Throughout the war Sweden acted as adviser and 
mediator 

Genmny Inva^on of Noruay Meanwhile the greater war continued 
The port of Narvik was wrecked and Swedah iron ore from the Kiruna 
mines had to be shipped to Germany via Lulea, the Bothnian Gulf, and 
the Balnc German occupauon of Norway (^ril, 1940) and the possi- 
bility of an immediate invasion of Sweden, if she remained obdurate, 
prompted the latter to permit Germany to use the Swedish railways Swe- 
den clung to neutrality while Denmark and Norxvay succumbed to the 
Nazi forces Again Sweden expenenced the hardships of a blockaded 
neutral, as during the First World War 

Eco)20i/nc Development Only 9 per cent of Swedish land is arable 
Since metal deposits are of considerable extent and fine quality, and the 
whole countiy is pierced by nvers suitable for power and transportation, 
Sweden has been rapit^y industrialized Only Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, and Belgium exceed Sweden m degree of industrializa- 
tion About 54 per cent of the population is dependent upon industry m 
the widest sense of the word Sweden is in the forefront of scientific 
discovery and invention, thus insuring the continuance of her present 
development 

Asricukiire In agriculture, the yield per acre has increased steadily, but 
the population engaged in this work has declined Today Sweden is nota- 
ble for almost complete self sufficiency m foodstuffs and a wide develop- 
ment of cooperatives The farmer is both efficient and prosperous Water 
pow er has been extensively developed because of the large number of riv- 
ers and falls, and the whole southern part of the country is completely 
electrified, although the greatest sources arc m the north The state owns 
about onc-third of the power resources, the other two thirds being in the 
hands of mumcipahties and private companies All power plants are linked 
into a network of trunk hnes 

Industries Forests, scattered over the larger part of the country, make 
lumbering, cellulose production, and paper manufactunng important items 
in Sweden’s economy The extraction of iron ore dates from ancient times, 
and many valuable minerals are produced Gustavus Vasa united the coun- 
try from the proceeds of silver mines, Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII 
earned on their wars with the proceeds of the copper and iron, mines 
Sweden’s Kiruna mines arc an important element in the conduct of the cur- 
rent w ar The Nazi invasion of Norway was impelled, m part, by a desire 
to safeguard Germany’s supply of Swedish iron ore 

The chief Swedish industries ate metal and machinery manufacturing, 
pulp, paper, and chemical producoon, glass and chma, textile weaving, 
leather working, rubber manufactunng, and food processing 
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Covmierce md Finance, International commerce and finance are time- 
honored activities of the Swedes, although they fell into decline until 
the industrial revolution carried them forward at a rapid pace about fifty 
years ago. Through Gothenburg, the chief port, the bulk of Swedish 
iron, wood, and pulp exports pass. Sweden has been able to finance her 
economic development through her own banking system, which survived 
the shock of the depression of the early ’twenties, and the disastrous 
manipulations of Ivar Kreuger and his colleagues. 

The growth of Swedish industry and agriculture has meant increased 
control of business by the government. The state budget is balanced 
Muthout recourse to loans. Many social welfare measures have been en- 
acted since 1918 in an effort to pacify the dissident elements in the popula- 
tion. Yet, complete harmony has not been achieved, as is seen in the 
growth of extremist parties during the last few years. 

Czdtnral Developments: Science. Sw'cden, the home of Celsius and Linne, 
is in the forefront of scientific progress. Today their work is continued 
by such men as the geologist Gerhard dc Geer, the explorer Sven Hcdin, 
the mathematician Gustaf Cassel, the biologist Herman Nilsson-Ehle, the 
researchist in radiotherapy Gdsta Forescll, the neurologist Herbert Olivc- 
crona, and the chemist Tlieodor Svedberg. In industry the work of Alfred 
Nobel and Lars Alagnus Ericsson arc now' carried on by such men as the 
inventor Gustav Dalen, the ship-ow'ncr Dan Brostrdm, and the engineer 
Sven Gustaf Wingqui.st. 

Literature. Sweden’s literature is perhaps the most significant of her cul- 
tural contributions. The principal figure of the last generation is Selma 
Lagerlof (1858-1940), w'hosc w'ork Gdsta Berlings Saga (1891) immedi- 
ately brought her international fame. Other gifted w'ritcrs include the 
novelists Sigfrid Shvertz (1882- ) and Hjalmar Bergman (1883-193 1), 

the poets Per Lagerkvist, Bo Bergman (1869- ), Anders Osterling, 

Einer Malm, and Hjalmar Gullbcrg. 

Painting and sculpture arc less outstanding, but the etchings and por- 
traits of Anders Zorn (1860-1920), the landscapes of Prince Eugen, the 
animals of Bruno Liljefors, and the landscapes of Karl Nordstrom (died 
1928), Nils Kreuger (died 1930), and Carl Wilhelmson (died 1928) are 
notew'orthy. Carl Millcs (1875- ) is the most eminent of living Swed- 

ish sculptors. 

Swedish music and drama, although enthusiastically supported at home, 
are not w'ell knowm abroad. Sw'cdcn has made significant contributions 
in glass working and in arts and crafts generally. The chief centers of cul- 
tural life are Stockholm, Halsingborg, Uppsala, and Lund. 
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Summary 

Sweden is an old country, wnii a splendid historical background 
Her basic soundness has been demonstrated m many ways during the 
last generation, when she emei^cd from political, social, and economic 
crises xvith remarkable resilience and power The long years of peace have 
not left her soft and enervated, but have given ample opportunity for an 
emnable cultural, political, and economic development The social and 
economic structure is solidly grounded, and the people of Sweden are as 
free and independent as any m the world 

In the last generation Sweden has been threatened not only by dissident 
elements at home but b) threats of foreign aggressors Many of the social 
reforms of the Social Democrats were adopted in fear of the examples set 
bj Russia and Germany Yet Sweden has demonstrated clearly that social 
and economic progress are not the possession of totalitarian states alone, 
that democracies can solve their problems, and that private enterprise may 
sqU function fruitfully Sweden is a living example of what has been aptly 
called “ the middle way ” 

Growing industry has recently forced Sweden into a precarious posi- 
tion As the most powerful of the Scandinavian states she often had to 
assume political leadership As a small state, she has been buffeted bet^veen 
the Great Powers, and has preserved her independence by an unswerving 
determination to remain at peace as well as by a shrewdly opportunistic for- 
eign polic) As a liberal monarchy, she has been forced to combat sur- 
rounding Fascist ideologies Finally, as a maritime stale, located m the 
heart of constantly blockaded areas, she has suffered the depredauons of 
mantimc war 
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Norway 


IT IS KOT intANGE THAT MEN 
WHO GIVE SO MUCH TO OAANITC AND THE SEA 
SHOULD TAKE THtMSElAES A LOOK OF SEA AND CEAHITE 
AVO IT Is FITTING THAT SUCH MEN SHOOLD *EAR 
NAMES QUASRJED FSOKI THE SOIL HAUGEN THE HILL 
MQEN THE HEATH STEHDAL STEOVC VALLEY 
AND THAT A MAN SHOULD TAKE FOR IRS THE NAME 
lUS FARM BEARS FDR MEN TMEAUELVES FEEISH 
BUT THE SMl ENDURES AND THE SERVICE OP THE SOIL. 

~T£D<M.soN Porirmt of e People 


Geography Norway occupies the western half of the Scandinavian pen- 
insula, lying directly north of Denmark and cast of the British Isles It 
faces the North Sea, the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, while on its eastern 
frontier are Sweden and Finland Like Sweden it has an extremely long 
and indented coastline, the terrain is mountainous and serrated, and only 
one fifth IS less than 650 feet above sea level A straight line drawn from 
the northernmost to the southernmost tips of Norway would cover 1 too 
miles, 'labile the greatest width is 270 miles Norway’s total area is 124.556 
sciuare miles if the 150,000 islands and skerries axe included, if Bear Island, 
Jan Mayen Land and Spitsbergen are added, approximately 25,000 square 
miles more 

Climate The climate of this picturesque land is comparatively mild be- 
cause the Gulf Stream reaches ns shores Naturally the climatic conditions 
\ar) from North Cape to Lindesnes, between the highlands and the sea 
Short, rapid ti\ ers and lakes cover about 5000 square miles, and forests 
about 27,000 square miles Norxvay is a land of fjords and waterfalls, of 
agriculnire, mining, manufacturing, electric power production, forestry, 
and fishing 

Ethnography The population ofNorway was 2,8i4,i94in 1930 and about 
2,90800010 1938 The zOjOooLappsformtheonly minority element 
The great majority of Norwegians arc tall and blond Nordics but there 
are some interesting mixtures An Alpine influence accounts for many 
people with brow n ey es and dark hair Who the original inhabitants w ere 
It is impossible to say , but the Alpines and East Balts found in Norway are 
eue\ ed to be descendants of people who migrated early into the area and 
perha ps w ere crossed with the survivors of the last great ice age Anthro 

of 
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pologists believe that they were already in Norway when the Nordic fore- 
fathers of the present inhabitants of the eastern countries entered the region 
during neolithic times. Some of these forebears came by sea from the 
south and were already mixed with the blond, round-skulled East Balts 
when they arrived. There is some evidence that a substantial element of 
Finnish blood flows in the veins of the Norwegian people. 

Language. The Norse language is closely related to Swedish and Danish. 
Old Norse was a highly polished literary language. During the era of 
union with Sweden and Denmark, and especially during the Reformation, 
when the Bible was translated into Danish, Norse was split into many dia- 
lects. Local dialects, urban vernaculars, a middle-class language, and so- 
called “ solemn language ” evolved. When Norway was separated from 
Denmark in the last century efforts were made to purge the Danish ele- 
ments and create an independent Norse tongue. 

Lands 7 ] 7 aal vs. Riksniaal. Knud Knudsen (1812-1895) enthusiastically pro- 
posed orthographic changes to purify the language, and his ideas had a 
marked influence on Ibsen and Bjornson. Another school of philologists 
headed by Ivar Aasen (1813-1896) asserted that the Norwegian language 
should not be purified but reconstructed on the basis of the old dialects. 
Thus in the middle of the nineteenth century there developed a conflict 
bettveen Aasen’s “ Landsmaal ” and the “ Riksmaal ” or the Norvv'cgian 
version of the Danish language which developed during the union with 
Denmark (1381-1814). In 1892 Landsmaal was allowed to become the 
chief language of the elementar)^ schools. Later secondary schools and 
universities were allowed to use Landsmaal. One side of the population has 
voted for Landsmaal in the primary schools, the rest favor Riksmaal. The 
two languages differ in pronunciation, spelling, and language forms. Each 
is used by writers of distinction although Riksmaal is the more literar)’’ of 
the two.^ The conflict between the adherents of the two languages has had 
political repercussions. 

History. Norwegian history may be traced back eight to ten thousand 
years. During the Viking period the Nonvegians and Danes harried the 
European coasts, while the Swedes turned their attention to Russia and the 
east. The Norwegians founded the city of Dublin and settled in large 
sections of Ireland in the ninth centur)^ Their influence was deeply im- 
printed on the area when England conquered Ireland in 1 1 70. In the tenth 
century the Norwegians overran parts of France, while earlier they had 
accompanied the Danes into England. They discovered Greenland, em- 
barked on expeditions with closely related Icelandic peoples, and explored 
America about a . d . 1000. The Norwegian colonial empire included tlie 
Faroe, Shetland, Orkney, and Hebrides Islands. 

The Middle Ages. Civil wars, followed by the Black Death, destroyed 
from two-thirds to three-quarters of the people in the thirteenth and four- 
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teenth centuries, and the empire and colonies were lost Efforts at colo- 
nizing America ceased and contact with Greenland ended Haakon VI 
was succeeded in 1381 by his son Olaf V who inherited the Danish throne 
through his mother, Queen Margreta When Olaf died in 1387 at the age 
of sixteen, Margreta succeeded in having a Danish prince elected king of 
both countries The Norwegians were forced to submit to the union with 
Denmark for 400 years 

The h^meteenth Century During the Napoleomc w ars Norway was sep- 
arated from Denmark, and m 1814 it was transferred to Sweden, while the 
colonies of Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroes were retained by the Danes 
The feeling of nationalism was revived and after long agitation Norway 
was peacefully separated from Sweden in 1905 

Goiemment of Noruay Norway established a parliamentary monarchy 
which existed until the German invasion of 1940 The king, Haakon VII, 
had htde pow cr The Cabinet and Prime Minister were responsible to the 
Storting, composed of 1 50 members elected by male and female suffrage 
according to a system of proportional representation The Storting met 
as ttvo bodies, the Lagttng and the Ode/«i«g, and sat for the most part, 
as separate chambers On budgetar) and other important measures they 
deliberated as one body The President of the Storting took precedence 
over both the Prime Minister and Cabinet A Supreme Court headed the 
judicial system of the realm 

Wors.iy tn the First World War In the First World War Norway, al- 
though a neutral, suffered immense losses Her ships were sunk and her 
sailors killed In 1917 she was advised by the Allied Powers to place her 
population on rations because of the blockade Yet Norway prospered 
by selling to both sides, although, in spite of prosperity, the national debt 
trebled between 1914 and 1919 andcommodi^ prices rose to extraordinary 
levels The general collapse of foreign markets m 1921 brought gloom to 
Norway In 1923 and 1924 there were financial catastrophes and as a re- 
sult of hard times Leftist movements arose and parliamentary government 
received severe tests * 

Politics Between 1918 and 1 940 Norway was ruled by coalition govern- 
ments Except for the Labor government of Johan Nygaardsvold, which 
vas m power when the Germans entered m 1940, the longest lived coali- 
tions were those of the Left The Right and Independent Left were at 
the helm m 1920-1921, 1923-1924, and 1926-1927 In 1928 Labor, after 
holding power for 17 days, was forced to yield to the Left From 193 1 to 
*9J3 the government consisted of a Left-libor coalition and from 1933 to 
• 9}5 there was a Labor-Peasant coahaon After 1935 Labor was domi- 
nant 

Fhe CoTimrumst Movement The first great post-war problem was to 
check the Communist movement The White victory m Finland and the 
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Weimar constitution in Germany had a moderating influence on the Nor- 
wegian Socialists. Yet the extremists gained the upper hand in the party 
in 1918 and the following year the Norwegian Labor Party joined the 
Third International, affiliated with A'loscow. The moderate Socialists 
then formed the Norwegian Social Democratic Party. A wave of revo- 
lution spread over the land, manifesting itself in the railway strike of De- 
cember, 1920 and the general strike of May, 1921. Both walkouts were 
unsuccessful and helped to strengthen the conservative parties. In the 
autumn of 1923 the Labor Party withdrew from the Third International, 
but its Left wing remained loyal to Moscow and organized the Norwegian 
Communist Party. In the elections of October, 1924, the Laborites se- 
cured 24 seats in the Storting, the Social Democrats 8, the Communists 6, 
the Left 36, the Farmers’ Party 22, and the Conservative coalition 54. In 
the elections of 1927 the Labor Party won 59 scats. It lost ground in the 
1930 elections, but made imprc<;swe gains in 1933 and 1936. The Com- 
munists held only 3 scats in 1927 and fewer afterwards. 

Prohibition. The prohibition question came to the forefront in 1917. The 
moderate prohibition law of 1917 injured trade with Spain and Portugal 
who exchanged their wines for Norwegian fish. When Spain shifted her 
business to Iceland, Nonvay’s most dangerous competitor, protests were 
heard on every side and in 1919 a plebiscite was held to determine whether 
the Norsvegian people wanted prohibition. The vote was in the affirma- 
tive. Action was taken accordingly, bringing on political crises in 1921, 
1923, and 1924. Agitation grew for the complete exclusion of wines with 
more than 1 2 per cent alcohol. The Laborites, Leftists, and Socialists ad- 
vocated prohibition, while some of the other parties opposed it. 

During the influenza epidemic agitation against prohibition took on 
increased proportions. Spain denounced her treaty witli Nonvay, a move 
which brought heavy losses to Norwegian ship o^-ners and fishing men. 
The plebiscite of 1919 was declared to have been advisory and not manda- 
tory; and Nonvay decided in 1931 that she would take wine and liquor 
from France and Spain in e.xchangc for fish. In 1923 Portugal asked for 
and received permission to sell her wine in Norway. The Storting there- 
upon repealed the provisions against strong wines and liquors. 

Final Settle? 7 ient of the Prohibition Question. During 1922 the govern- 
ment placed the sale of liquor in the hands of the Wine Monopoly, a pri- 
vately organized concern which turned back a percentage of the profits to 
the state. In 1923 prohibition was partially repealed, an act that was in 
part made possible by the customar)’- experiences of smuggling, bootleg- 
ging, and growing disrespect for law. Another plebiscite was held in 1926 
to determine whether complete repeal should be undertaken. In accord- 
ance with an affirmative vote the Storting in May, 1927 removed the last 
obstacles to the sale of liquor. In 1932 the privileges of the Wine Monop- 
oly were extended. 
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Tost War Depression The prospenty of 1914-1919 soon gave waj, as 
\\c noted, to depression It u as necessary for the government to loan the 
banks 15,000,000 kroner in 1921 and z$,oo(sfioo in 1922 In 1923 the gov- 
ernment had to administer some of the weaker financial institutions The 
Joint Stock Bank Act of 1924 was designed to reduce the number of banks 
Two of the largest institutions, the Ccntralbanken for Norge and the For- 
cningsbanken, encountered severe difficulties In July, 1926 it was dis- 
covered that Prime Minister Berge had deposited m the tottering Handels- 
bank in 1923, with the permission of the Storting 25,000,000 kroner of 
government money Berge was tried and acquitted in 1927 

In other respects, too, the financial picture was clouded From 1924 
to 1934 the Storting was harassed by budgetary quarrels The Right fa- 
vored balanced budgets or a “ spend as you go ” program, while the Left 
ad\ ocated a spend as you please policy with necessary recourse to borrow- 
ing The budgets showed deficits from 1924 to 1927, but m 1927 the elec- 
tions supported the Left, which meant that the spending and borrowing 
program was henceforth to be followed 

The elections of 1930 favored the moderates C J Hambro, a Rightist, 
had been President of the Storting since 1926 Mowmckcl was turned out 
of office and the Agrarians were asked to form a coabtion Cabinet m 
193: 

The Depression of the /5130’f The depression affected Nortvay severely, 
especially the peasant population As m other countries, hard times in- 
creased the power of Labor, while the conservatives, including the Agrar- 
ian Part) , lost ground The Communists remained a negligible quantity 
In 1933 Nazis, led by Major Quisling, appeared The Nazi move- 

ment made little headway, however, and m the 1936 election received only 
25,000 sotes 

In 1933 Labor Party challenged the liberal coalition government on 
the budget issue The government had recommended a relief budget of 
10000000 kroner, which Labor insisted should be raised to 50,000,000 
The Labontes’ slogan was ‘ work for all” Although it was easily the 
largest party. Labor could not obtain a niajonty m the country or m the 
Storting Mow mckel, who had returned to office, was the object of re- 
newed Labor attacks, because Labor believed that his resignation would 
gne them an opportuni^ to inaugurate their socialisuc program The 
Liberal government refused to be dnven out In January, 1934 the Lib- 
erals raised the grants-in-aid in their budget to 43,000,000 kroner, with 
particular emphasis on aid to agnculture 

Adieirt of the Labor Goiemntem In the 1935 session of the Storting the 
Agrarians showed dissatisfaction with the government’s agncultural pol- 
ic) , w hilc Labor continued to demand eaqianded grants m-aid to the unem- 
plo> ed to be paid for by new taxaaon and loans The Agrarians joined 
with the Labor Party to reject the budget of March, 1935, and thereby 
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overthrow the Cabinet. An all-Labor Cabinet was formed with Johan 
Nygaardsvold as Premier which was still in power in 1940. Once in power 
the Labor Party introduced a modest budget, abandoned its theoretical 
and idealistic programs, and embarked upon a course of realistic politics. 
Between 1935 and 1940 several progressive acts were passed, among them 
a measure regulating the hours of work and an old-age insurance law cov- 
ering all people over 70 whose income fell below a certain level. A de- 
fense budget of 50,000,000 kroner was voted in 1938. 

A quarrel with Denmark over Greenland arose in 1931. The huge 
Arctic land mass had once been a Norwegian colony, but in 1776 Denmark 
had claimed it along with other Norwegian possessions. The Norwegians 
continued to used Greenland’s shores for fishing; indeed a Danish-Nor- 
wegian agreement of 1923 allowed the Norwegians to “ winter, hunt, and 
fish ” there. In July, 193 1 the Norwegians explored part of the coast and 
claimed the entire country. The Danes paid little attention to this expe- 
dition but when a second force set foot on Greenland in 1932, Denmark 
protested to the Permanent Court of International Justice, which upheld 
Danish claims. Intense bitterness prevailed in Norway. 

Better times appeared in 1935 and Norway was well on the way to eco- 
nomic recovery when the Germans invaded the land. 

Foreign Affairs. The outbreak of the Second World War in September, 
1939 had the same devastating effect on Norway as the First World War. 
By March, 1940 Norway had lost approximately 3 per cent of her mer- 
chant fleet, some 400 seamen, and over 50 ships totaling about 150,000 
tons.® Protests were made to both belligerents, for ships such as the Enid, 
the So?iga, and the T evtpo were sunk by the Germans in clear contraven- 
tion of international law, and the English blockade with its navicerts and 
detentions was only slightly less illegal. England replied that she was con- 
ducting the war for the sake of the neutrals, and to this the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, Halvdan Koht, retorted in a broadcast from Trondheim 
on February 17, 1930: 

“ Time after time we hear both from France and from England that it is 
really for our sakes, for our cause, that they are fighting. Even when they 
announced that they would prevent neutral ships from carrying goods 
from Germany or goods manufactured from German raw materials, they 
stated that it was to help the neutrals. So firmly rooted is the idea that they 
are protecting us by their war. 

“ We for our part have, perhaps, more the feeling that the aim is to ex- 
ploit the neutrals in the struggle itself, and we may get to think — in regard 
to both sides, if in a very different manner — that the war is not being 
fought for the neutrals, but actually against us.” 

Neutrality. Norway and the other small states had seen the danger gath- 
ering momentum long before the actual outbreak occurred. As ardent 
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supporten of the League they had watched the Great Powers, including 
German) and England, brush aside the League whenever it suited their 
purpose In the summer of 1936, when sanctions had failed against Italy, 
the small states sen, ed notice that the Great Powers alone were to blame for 
the fiasco As far as Norw ay and the rest of the Scandinavian nations were 
concerned, neutrality was a time honored and sound policy if only they 
uould be allowed to pursue it As each crisis occurred, the necessity for 
combined action in Scandinavia became apparent When the war finally 
broke out, the course to be followed — neutrality — had already been 
agreed upon Meanw hilc a steady and substantial armaments program had 
been de\ eloped 

The Altmark Aifaxr The most serious challenge to Nortvegian neutrality 
pnor to the invasion of April occurred on the night of February id-17, 
1940, when a British natal force boarded the German vessel, the Alpnirrk, 
in Josuig Fjord Set en Germans lost their lives and 300 British prisoners 
were transferred to the British men*of-\var The British admitted a tech- 
meal violation of Norwegian neutrality, but claimed that Norway should 
have subjected the AlttnsrL to careful search As the Altiimk made no 
call at ait) Nortt cgian port, the government insisted that she had the right 
of passage through Norwegian waters, and was subject neither to the 
:4 hour rule nor to the ncccssic) of being searched ThcNorwegian gov- 
ernment vamlv protested the British action * 

Riijso Finnisfe War The Russo Finnish Wat affected Norway as much 
as Sweden When the League of Nations condemned Russia’s attack on 
Finland, it int itcd member states to furnish all the “ humanitarian help ” 
of which they were capable When the League failed to provide adequate 
aid, Finland asked Sweden to become her ally, but Sweden teaffitmed her 
neutrality No request was sent by Finland to Norway, who could have 
rendered little assistance be) ond that which she w as already furmshmg 
Only France and England could have helped Finland materially, but 
since their enemy, Germany, had a pact of friendship with Russia, theit 
entrance into the war might have brought Germany in on the side of Rus- 
sia This would have been an irretrievable disaster for Finland France 
and England have since laid the blame on Norway and Sweden for their 
failure to aid the Finns, but on Match 14, just after the Finnish peace had 
been concluded, Halvdan Koht, in his broadcast, said 

“ I do not doubt that the French and British Governments began to dis- 
cuss this question long before it was taken up in an official manner But it 
Was not until barely a fortnight ago that \vc first heard of official support m 
the form of the despatch of armed forces to Finland . 

" Such was the situation when in the afternoon of Saturday, the and of 
March, the British and French Ministers came to see me with a preliminary 
inquiry as to whether the Norwegian Government would be prepared to 
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give permission for French and British troops to pass through our country 
in case the Finnish Government should appeal to France and Britain for 
military assistance.” 

The same inquiry was made of Sweden on the following day and was re- 
jected. The Allied request came too late. It would be hard to demon- 
strate how Norway could have been more scrupulously neutral than she 
was. 

German Invasion. The Germans invaded Norway on April 9 in anticipa- 
tion, they claimed, of a contemplated British attack. The German-Nor- 
wegian War was fought in two main areas: ( i ) the southern region from 
Oslo to Trondheim; and (2) around Narvik in the north. On April ii 
General Otto Ruge was appointed commandcr-in-chief and led a desper- 
ate retreat with his small Norwegian force for some three weeks, waiting 
meanwhile for Allied help. An Allied expeditionary force eventually ar- 
rived, but failed to check the Nazi advance. By the first week in May the 
campaign was over, except for the last stand at Narrnk. King Haakon and 
his government had departed. Germany’s fast-moving mechanized troops 
had won a campaign of tremendous strategic importance and Norwegian 
neutrality was a thing of the past. 

Bitter accusations were hurled at Major Quisling, Colonel Sundlo, and 
other Norwegians because of fifth column and Trojan horse tactics. That 
their activities were of any vital .significance in the collapse of Norway has 
been firmly denied by Professor Einar Haugen and others.® It is pointed 
out that Norway could not have resisted the German attack in any case. 
At present the Germans have complete control of the land and what the 
future holds for the Norwegians will be determined at the peace negotia- 
tions that will end the present conflict. 

Economic Developmeirt. Like the other Scandinavian countries Norway 
had a progressive social welfare program. Social security and adequate 
care of the indigent go back to the preceding century. Public health reg- 
ulations, poor relief, care of mothers and children, schools for the blind, 
deaf and deformed, continuation schools and psycho-technical institutes, 
housing, old-age pensions, training of social workers and social education ® 
were among the activities of the state. Labor was amply protected by a 
number of acts which provided for vacations, arbitration of disputes by a 
Labor Court and Boycott Tribunal, unemployment insurance, accident in- 
surance, and sickness insurance. 

Almost one-third of the people live on farms or derive their subsistence 
from forestry. Norwegian farmers raise cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, horses, 
chickens, dairy products, wheat, barley, rye, hay, and potatoes. In 1940 
a large proportion of the population was engaged in fishing, shipping, min- 
ing, and other industries. Spain, Portugal, France, Brazil, and Switzerland 
furnished markets for Norwegian fish. Norwegian whalers were found 
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ever)'where and silver fox pelts were produced m large quantities These 
Mere the most lucrative of Norwegian enterpnses Tremendous oppor- 
tunities uere available for the development of electricity through water 
power In 1930 a program for supplying Germany with electricity from 
the Ulla and Tokc falls was undertaken 

Labor was strongly organized and its influence was felt m Parliament 
The result was a large number of Jaws for settling labor disputes In other 
ways, too, the Norwegians had learned to live together peacefully Pro- 
ducer and consumer cooperatives were numerous and embraced agricul 
rural finance, marketing, milk distnbution, creamenes meat, pork, eggs, 
and other agricultural products Gram was marketed through a state mo- 
nopoly and cooperation m a modified form was practiced both by fisher- 
men and consuming public The cooperatives involved private trade 
credit, health insurance, care of children, sickness insurance, and pensions 
Norway had made progress in unemployment insurance, municipally 
owned apartment houses, public utilities, socialized railways, and state- 
owned banks ' 

Cultural Developments The Nobel Peace Pnze, established by the Swede, 
Alfred Nobel, m 1895, is awarded by a committee of five chosen by the 
Storting The award consists of one share of the income of the Nobel fund 
given ‘ to the person who shall have most or best promoted the fraternity 
of nations and the abolishment or diminution of standing armies and the 
formation and the extension of peace congresses ” The four other prizes 
-namely, m physics, chemistry, medicine, and literature — are awarded 
by Sm edish institutions 

Exphrattom The Norwegians have disnnguished themselves particularly 
in marine and Arctic research, in meteorology and weather reporting, 
which are vital for the fisheries and communications of western and north- 
ern Norway The present tendency is for scientific study and research 
to concentrate on practical subjects for example, hydrogen fertilizers In 
the last twenty years Norwegian explorations and discoveries in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions have probably led the world, and such men as 
Amundsen, Nansen, Captain K Mikkelsen, Lars Christensen, and Captain 
Hjalmar Riiser-Larscn have added enormously to our Itnmvledge of these 
frozen areas of the earth’s surface 

Literature Norivegian, like the other Scandinavian tongues, has a fer- 
tile and varied contemporary literature, modi of it translated into Eng- 
lish Perhaps the outstanding figures are the novelists Knut Hamsun 
)y Signd Undset (1882- ), Johan Bojer (1872- ), and 

OlavDuun (1876- ) Hamsun, winner of the Nobel Prize, is probably 

the most widely read of Norwegian contemporaries His first novel f/im- 
ger, the saga of a starving writer, made him known throughout the Nor- 
wegian literary world, but his Grov,th of the Soil (1917), an epic of pio- 
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neer farm life, spread his fame to all corners of the earth. Madame Undset 
towers above all Norwegian woman writers and, like Hamsun, is one of 
the greatest novelists of our time. Her triumph came with the publica- 
tion of the popular novel of medieval life, Kristm Lamcmsdatter. A pro- 
lific author, Madame Undset’s favorite theme is the study of woman in 
marriage. Johan Bojer acquired fame with The Power of a Lie (1903). 
Since then he has written many novels dealing with diverse aspects of Nor- 
wegian life, among which The Great Hunger (1916) is especially familiar 
to American readers. Bojer does not have the epic grandeur of Hamsun 
or Undset, but possesses unusual narrative talent, marred somewhat by a 
penchant for moral and sentimental discussions. Duun is the most gifted 
of those authors who write in the Landsmaal. His native Trondheim area 
is the scene of his novels, of which the six-volume Juvik Clan, dealing with 
the story of a peasant family over a period of two hundred years, is a 
literary monument of the highest order. 

There is no room here to do justice to Norway’s many pleasing poets 
and dramatists, and to numerous charming storytellers, some of whom use 
the Landsmaal. 

Music and Art. In music Norway has produced no major composer since 
Grieg, although Christian Binding ( 1856- ) is well known at home and 

to a lesser extent in the United States, wliere he has taught. 

Norwegian painting, like that of other Scandinavian countries, has an 
indigenous quality which foreigners are not always able to appreciate. 
Some of the leading Norwegian painters of the last generation have been 
Eilif Peterssen (died 1929), Harriet Backer (died 1932), Erik Werenskiold, 
Gerhardt Munthe, and Edvard Munch (1863- ). The last is a genre 

and landscape painter who revels in gloomy subjects but has a powerful 
command of color. The chief living Norwegian sculptor is Gustav Vige- 
land (1869- ). His masterpiece is The Foimtain, a collection of stone 

groups and smaller bronze figures illustrating the development of man- 
Idnd. 


Summary 

Between 1905 and 1940 Norway had shown that, if given the oppor- 
tunity, she could develop a self-sufiicient economy. As a small state, 
she was a firm adherent of the League of Nations and a staunch supporter 
of international law and order. With the German invasion she became a 
tragic example of the weaknesses of small states which lie adjacent to two 
or more great powers. At the present moment Norway serves as a base 
for German air and sea operations against England, and until peace is re- 
stored the Norwegians can only exist on a day to day basis. 
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Finland 


“ NE\rER SHALL OUR NATIVE EARTH 

BE "WRESTED BLOODLESS BY THE HAND OF TiTlANTS FROM HER SONS POSSESSION, 

NES’ER SHALL THE WORD GO FORTH 

THAT Finland’s folk betrayed their homeland in the north. 

BRAVE MEN IN THE FIGHT CAN FALL 

BUT NEIER SHRINK FROM DANGER’S THREAT OR BOW THE KNEE BENEATH OPPRESSION, 
— JOHAN LUDVIG RUNEBERc: The Tales of Ensign Stal, 


Geography. The sixth largest country in Europe, Finland is situated on 
a wide neck of land connecting the Scandinavian peninsula with the conti- 
nent. On the north Finland is bounded by the Arctic Ocean and Norway, 
on the west by Sweden and the Gulf of Bothnia, on the south by the Giilf 
of Finland, and on the east by Russia. Finland is the most northerly of civ- 
ilized lands, with fully one quarter of its surface located x\'ithin the Arctic 
Circle. Its total area is 148,000 square miles; there are 1600 miles of coast- 
line. 

Finland contains thousands of lakes, rivers, islands, swamps, and bogs. 
In the east there are a few mountains of approximately 4000 feet. The 
huge number of lakes and watercourses promises a wide development of 
water power, the greatest source of which at present is Imatra Falls. The 
larger part of the country is suitable for agriculture, forestr)^ and dairy- 
ing. While not rich in raw materials and metallic resources, Finland has 
some deposits of granite, gneiss, quartz, sulphide ores, copper, iron, nickel, 
zinc, alluvial gold, feldspar, soapstone, graphite, garnet, molybdenum, ca- 
oline, lime, and a low^ grade of asbestos.^ 

Finland is what the Germans call an Anmarschstrasse, or a land through 
which the armies of one great power may strike at another. It has served in 
the past as a buffer state and a recruiting ground for Sweden, and as a de- 
fensive bulwark for Russia. Today Finland is coveted by Germany and 
Russia. Socially and politically, Finland is a western nation. 

Ethnography . The earlie.st evidence of civilization in Finland dates back 
to 4000 B.c. Handicraft objects from this period are fairly numerous, in- 
cluding some excellent ceramics, but skulls and skeletons are lacking to tell 
what the inhabitants were like. The iron age, which lasted from 500 B.c. 
to the Christian era, left-few artifacts. Authorities have reached the con- 

This chapter by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Professor and Head of Department of 
Government, University of New Hampshire. 
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elusion that the Finns ^\'ande^ed into the area benveen A o 400 and 800 
from European Russia, ben\ een the Urals, Kiev, and the Baltic Sea, push- 
ing the scattered Lapp population northward ’ Some Sw edes may have 
nsitcd Finland at this time, hut they returned to their homeland 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Finlind received Swedish 
settlers, whose descendants occupy the Aland Islands and the Ostroboth- 
nian coast, constituting approximatclj 10 per cent of the total population 
of 4,000 000 There are some 2000 Lapps located m the north, mostl) m 
the Petsamo region With few etcepnons the Finns profess the Lutheran 
faith 

The Finits are descended from an East Baltic race (of the F inno-Ugrian 
group) related to the Hungarians and Estonians The East Balt is a blond 
European Only 7 per cent of the Finns have darV. complexions, indicat- 
ing an Alpine influence and intcrmamagc with the Samian Lapps Hildcn 
sa) s, ‘ Racialla the Finns belong to the rest of the European peoples w ith- 
out sharp demarcations connected more especially to their nearest geo- 
graphical neighbors * 

Ltfngiugw Finnish and Swedish arc the languages of Finland The 
Swedes are the remnants of the old ruling class whose influence has been 
oserpowenng for centunes Swedish was the official language and all 
transactions of importance were conducted m that tongue Between the 
1840’s and i86o’s, howc\er, Finnish nationalism awoke and with it came 
rcnea\cd interest m the Finnish language While Finnish nationalism un- 
doubted!) took Its root in the w ork of the historian Hcnnk Porthan ( 1 ? 39- 
1804), the poetry of J L Runeberg (1804-1877), and other Swedish as 
well as Finnish writers, it was Johan Sncllman (1806-18B1), a Swedish- 
spcaking Ostrobothnian who ga\e Finnish nationalism its first great im- 
petus By an Imperial Russian rescript m 1863 Finnish and Swedish were 
made equal in the c) es of the law After independence had been achieved 
in 1917, Finnish rapidly replaced Swedish as the popular tongue But a 
bitter language quarrel ensued, and has been going on with lessening in- 
tensity as Sw cdish is pushed into the background 

In spite of this conflict the Finnish Swedes arc ardently loyal to Fin- 
land Not c% en Sw eden, except in the case of the Alanders, can shake that 
loyalty During the Russo Finnish War the tsvo groups united at least 
for the time being, in the face of the common peril Thus the Sw edisb- 
spcakmg Marshal Manncrheim led an army which was overwhelmingly 
Finnish The same union of interests is evident in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion Perhaps this great crisis has modified the intransigence and stubborn- 
ness of both sides 

Histortcal Backp^oitvd Europe seems to have become interested m Fin- 
land about 1155, when Swedish and Russian expeditions were sent to 
establish control of the region The Finns, however, were still m posses- 
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sion of their fortifications by 1172, but continued attacks from the Ortho- 
dox Russians finally forced the Pope to intervene, and the Holy Pontiff 
took Finland under his protection in 1 228 or 1 229. Suzerainty had already 
been awarded to Sweden in 1216. 

The Finns had not then progressed beyond the trapper stage. After 
taking full control, Sweden in 1 249 appointed a Swedish bishop to replace 
his English predecessor. During the next three hundred years Finland 
was loosely joined to the Kingdom of Sweden. A Swedish nobility ruled 
the land, while the Finnish nobility was permitted to retain a large amount 
of power. Unwisely, the latter revolted in the so-called Mallet War 
(1596-1597) and followed KJaus Fleming against the Duke of Soderman- 
land (later Charles IX), who had defeated King Sigismund. The Finns 
were defeated in two campaigns. 

The Finnish nobility thereafter either faded into obscurity or crossed 
into Sweden to share in the central government. Finland was now more 
closely integrated with the Swedish Kingdom. The rapid rise of Sweden 
made Finland a battle-ground and recruiting area for the Swedish army. 
The campaigns of Charles XII and the subsequent collapse of Sweden, 
when Russia overran the land, entailed dire suffering for the Finns. It was 
out of these hardships that Finnish nationalism was born. 

Transfer to Russia. The Napoleonic wars resulted in the transfer of Fin- 
land from Sweden to Russia (1809). Finland became a Grand Duchy in 
the Russian Empire. The beginnings of Russian rule were auspicious be- 
cause autonomy was promised to the Finns, more territory -was added to 
the area known as Finland, and the capital was located at Helsingfors (Hel- 
sinki). For the major part of the century Russia respected Finnish au- 
tonomy, but by 1894, with the advent of Czar Nicholas II, systematic 
Russification began. The con.stitution was nullified, making autonomy 
inoperative. In 1904, however, the oppressive measures were modified and 
in 1906 a new democratic Parliament was established. 

Independatce and Civil War. The Russian revolutions of 1917 spread to 
all parts of the empire. When the Finns found it impossible to negotiate 
with the interim Russian government, the Diet of Finland under the direc- 
tion of Pehr Svinhuftmd on December 6, 1917 proclaimed Finland a free 
and independent country. In 1918 Russia and most of Europe recognized 
Finnish independence. 

There followed a period of bloody civil M^ar. Undisciplined Russians 
joined with the Finnish radicals and, supported by the Bolsheviks, seized 
Helsinki on January 28, 1918. Immediately a White Guard was formed 
which, led by General Mannerheim, counterattacked the Reds, but was 
forced to seek reinforcements from Germany. A force of 1 2,000 German 
troops led by General von der Goltz reached Finland in the spring of 1918 
and helped the Whites to regain supremacy. The Red Terror was now 
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succeeded by a White Terror, and altogether about 15,000 Finns were 
slaughtered A peace treaty between Russia and Finland was finally signed 
at Dorpat in January, 1920 The boundaries of the new state were to in 
elude the Petsamo region, the Karelian Isthmus, but not Eastern Karelia 
and the provinces of Olonets and Porajarvi These boundaries Avere re 
spected until the Russo Finnish War of 1939 

The regent of the new state \vas P E Svinhufvud, who was followed 
by Matshd Mannerheim, the two men holding pow er until the constitu 
non was adopted m June, 1919 The presidents of Finland since that time 
ha\ebeen Professor K J Stalberg (1919-1925), Dr Laun K Relander 
(1925-1931),? E Svinhufvud (1931-1937), Kyosti KalUo (1937-1940), 
and Risto Ry ti ( 1940- ) 

Domestic Politics The first major problem of the Finnish government 
was to suppress the Reds and formulate a constitution The Finnish con- 
stitution IS not a single mstrument, but consists of the constitution adopted 
on July 17, i9i9,thesupplementary Act of Parliament of January 13, 1928, 
and the Electoral Law of 1935 The government created m 1919 consisted 
of three separate departments a President, a unicameral legislature, and an 
independent judiciary The fast consists of a supreme court, three courts 
of appeal, and seventy courts of first instance Judges are appointed for 
life, on good behavior 

Goiemfie?it The Diet consists of two hundred members elected by pro- 
portional representation Legislation 1$ a complicated process and the 
passage of a constitutional law is difficult The power of imtiating legisla- 
tion is vested m the President and the Diet The President, chosen for six 
years, by an electoral college of three hundred members elected by all 
persons twenty four years of age or older, has considerable power He is 
commander in chief of the army and navy, and dominates a Cabinet of 
thirteen, the Prime Mimster acting for the President in his absence The 
chief execuuve may issue administrative edicts, initiate legislation, and dis- 
solve Parliament 

The constitution contains an elaborate Bill of Rights The Aland 
Islanders have special privileges Since gainmg mdependence no smgle 
political party has been able to control the Fmmsh government * 

Boundary ProbJetns A second major problem confronting the new 
government was the fixing of frontiers, especially m Eastern Karelia and 
the Aland Islands The inhabitants of Eastern Karelia are of the same 
stock as the Finns, but they had fallen under Russian rather than Swedish 
control In 1918 they sought independence or a union with Finland, 
and were m a position to achieve their aim but for the interference of the 
British In 1918 General Maynard and Rear Admiral Kemp were des- 
patched to Petsamo and northern Finland Preventing the Finns and the 
Karelians from uniting, Maynard determmed that Eastern Karelia should 
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belong to Russia. In 1921 the Eastern Karelians vainly rebelled against 
Russian rule. Russia promised Finland that she would grant the Karelians 
autonomy, but soon showed that she had no intention of keeping her word. 
Finland protested against the violation of autonomy provisions, the ejec- 
tion of Eastern Karelians from their homes, and the oppression of those 
who remained. In vain Finland appealed to the Council of the League 
of Nations and to the Permanent Court of International Justice, to whom 
the Council submitted the question. The court ruled that the Russians 
were not members of the League, nor of the Permanent Court and for 
that reason the issue was outside its jurisdiction.® 

The Aland Islands Frobleni. Some mention has been made in Chapter 

o o i 

XXI of the Aland Islands dispute. The Aland Islands form an archi- 
pelago jutting out from the southwestern part of Finland into the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Their population was of Swedish extraction. By the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856 the Russians had been forced to demilitarize the Islands 
because of their strategic value, but during the First World War they 
began to re-fortify them. When the 1917 revolution broke out, the 
islanders sought by petition to be united with Sweden. Sweden sent three 
naval vessels to the Islands and the Finns and the Russians withdrew. 
When the German expeditionary force under von der Goltz arrived, the 
Swedes were forced to retire. In the hope of placating the islanders the 
Finnish Diet granted them local autonomy, but this did not solve .the prob- 
lem. Sweden insisted that the question was of international concern; Fin- 
land that it was purely domestic. In June, 1920 they argued their cases 
before the Council of the League. A commission of three jurists, ap- 
pointed to investigate, found that a question of international law was 
involved. A second commission upheld Finland’s claim to the Islands but 
affirmed the autonomous rights granted by the Helsinki Diet. 

In October, 1921 a conference was held to determine the future mili- 
tary status of the Islands. Sweden, Finland, Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Poland, Estonia, and Lattda were represented. Russia was 
omitted. It was agreed that the Islands should be demilitarized and re- 
ceive autonomy. This arrangement worked satisfactorily until the threat 
of aggression began to press on the Baltic and Scandinavian regions from 
several directions. Sweden and Finland then sought the right to fortify 
the Islands, and by the middle of 1939 received assent from all the powers 
which signed the convention of 1921. Russia, in the capacity of a League 
member, refused to accede to the request. During the Russo-Finnish War 
the Islands proved strategically valuable. When the conflict ended Rus- 
sia affirmed that she had no objection to their re-fortification. Finland 
has since disarmed the Islands. 

Agrarmi Refonns. When independence was achieved, a large part of 
Finland’s agricultural land was in the hands of a few people. The Lex 
Kallio or land law of 1 9 1 8 ordered radical redistribution of the great estates. 
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It -was not until 1927, however, that a compromise bill was enacted which 
proved a m orkable basis of land reforms Under this measure provisions 
were made for the expropriation of large estates with suitable compensa 
non to their owners By 1934 900,000 tenant farmers had received full 
property rights to the land they oUed 

Trohibitwn Like Nonvay, Finland was forced to deal with the prohibi- 
tion question Prohibition bills were passed m Finland m 1907 and 1909 
but these were not enforced until 1919 The results were similar to our 
own Arrests for drunkenness rose and bootlegging increased As early 
as 1922, a committee of inquiry xvas appointed to study the prohibition 
question and acts w ere passed to prevent smuggling of liquor Treanes 
were signed with the Baltic states to aid m the enforcement of prohibi 
tion, and doctors were carefully restricted in issuing prescriptions for al- 
cohol Strengthening legislation was passed in 1915 and m 1928 all efforts 
at correcting the evils of prohibition were abandoned because of divided 
opinion throughout the country After they had been thoroughly dis- 
credited— as m the United States — the prohibition laws were repealed 
m 193: 

The Lapiia Movement A revival of anti Communist agitation rufHed the 
political waters and provided a supreme test of Finnish democracy m 
1929-1930 After 1923 the Communist Party had no official status al- 
though It continued to elect deputies to the Diet An announcement 
of the revival of the League of Communist Youth m November, 1 929 threw 
the conservative elements, w ho visualized a renewal of theu struggles with 
the Reds, into a panic The pastors began to preach anti Communist scr 
mons, and m Lapua Vihtori Kosola, who had spent several years m a Rus- 
sian prison, organized anti Commumst mass meetings The farmers de 
manded that the government suppress the Communists and announced that 
unless laws to that effect were passed they would revolt By March, 1930 
the farmers had organized a powerful Fascist association called the Finnish 
Lock (Suomen Lukko) Under pressure from the Lapuans the Diet again 
suppressed the Communist Party in 1930 As the disorders continued, 
hoM ever, Kalho resigned as Premier and was succeeded by Pehr Svmhuf- 
inid, the Grand Old Man of Finland At this juncture Kosola marched into 
Helsinki at the head of 12,000 farmerson July 7, 1930 When the govern- 
ment called out troops to meet them, the Lapuans assumed a more pacific 
attitude Immediately afterward Stinhufvud introduced laws which 
would exclude from Parhament any parties advocating the overthrow of 
the state, forbid the dissemination of subversive propaganda, and give the 
gosemment emergency powers Led by the Social Democrats the Diet 
refused to pass these measures and was immediately dissolved The Lapu 
ans Were ready for civil war, and general turmoil reigned throughout the 
land The Commumsts, who held 20 scats m the Diet in 1927 and 23 m 
5929, were attacked everywhere The October elecuons rejected both 
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the Communists and Social Democrats and the common sense of the Fin- 
nish people reasserted itself by returning a government which on Novem- 
ber II, 1930 passed legislation outlawing the Communist Party. 

Wallenius and Kosola. The people were satisfied, but some of the Finnish 
leaders were not, especially the former Chief of Staff, Kurt Wallenius, who 
was later to be the hero of the battle against the Russians at Lake Kiianta. 
Ex-President Stalberg and his wife were kidnaped. This and other violent 
acts made it apparent that reactionary elements, consisting of the Civic 
Guard and remnants of the White Guard, were planning a Fascist coup on 
the pretext that the government was too lenient with the Communists. 
Wallenius and Kosola incited the people to revolt, but Svinhufvud quieted 
the masses in a dramatic broadcast, and arrested Wallenius and 400 follow- 
ers. After a brief trial, Wallenius was released, but by 1939 was back in 
the army. After the Russo-Finnish War the Fascist movement was natu- 
rally enormously strengthened. Every time Russia complains and rants 
against Finland the Finnish Fascists re-emphasize the dangers of Commu- 
nism, the threat of the Russian anti-Christ, and the imminent danger of 
Russian interference in Finnish domestic affairs.® 

The Depression. Finland encountered a depression from 1928 to 1934. 
Some authorities have held that the depression brought on by Russian 
competition was the real cause of the Lapua movement. However that 
may be, Finland received an economic shock through the cutthroat compe- 
tition of Russian lumber. The release of money for short-term loans, 
owing to the crisis in the investment market in 1929, helped Finland to 
weather the depression. The fact that import prices dropped faster than 
export prices was of great assistance. 

A commission of experts was set up in 1930 to recommend remedial 
legislation. Grain duties were imposed in September, 1931. Aid to cattle 
farmers, which had begun in 1929, was increased and grants were allotted 
to dairy farmers. The prices of farm produce were stabilized. In the 
process of fighting the depression Finland abandoned gold, lowered the 
standard of living, made agriculture self-supporting, and freed industry 
from foreign financial control. 

Foreigii Policy. Finnish foreign policy upon the achievement of inde- 
pendence was directed towards knitting the Baltic states into a defensive 
bloc. From 1919 to 1922 Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland 
discussed their mutual defense problems but, as we have seen in a previous 
chapter, the Vilna dispute between Poland and Lithuania thwarted collec- 
tive action. 

Toward the rest of Scandinavia Finland maintained a friendly attitude. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg sought 
in December, 1 930, at Oslo, a common basis for cooperation. In the autumn 
of 1931 they were joined by Finland. 
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At first the German influence m Finland was strong, for Germany was 
an old friend and German culture had entered deeply into Finnish life 
Later a trade uar bcween the txto governments ensued Finland began 
to gravitate toward England, w ith w hom her commerce increased How- 
ever, in 1935 the German English naval pact gave Germany dominance 
m the Baltic and upset the trend of trade Finland hastened to adjust her- 
self to the new situation She rejected guarantees from both Germany 
and England and followed identical policies of neutrality toward both 
sides and n as doing so when Russia attacked 

Russian Denimds Finnish gnetances against Russia go back to 1709, after 
the defeat of the Swedes at Poltai a and the “ Great Wrath ” which Russia 
Visited upon them * Life under Russian rule, especially after Russification 
began, filled the Finns with dogged bitterness After independence had 
been gamed they never imagined that the Russian peril had vanished 
Hence, the Fmmsh preparedness program did not slacken In 1918 uni- 
vcnal militan' training w as introduced and the allotments for military pur- 
poses net er fell below i : per cent of the total budget 

After her uninterrupted parade through the Baltic states it w as not 
surprising to anyone, least of all to the Finns, that Russia should make 
demands upon them Ac the end of October, 1939 the Soviets de- 
manded (i) a thirt)-year lease of the Hango Peninsula and adjoining 
land, (a) the lease of the Bay of Lappolija as anchorage for Soviet war- 
ships, (3) cession to Russia of certain islands and parts of the Karelian 
Isthmus for defense purposes and the protection of Leningrad, in tecuen 
the cession of Russia by Repola and Porajarvi north of Lake Ladoga, (4) 
a neutrality pact, (5) demdiianzation of a mutually defended zone across 
the Karelian Isthmus, and (6) fortification of the Aland Islands by Finland 
at her own expense 

Finland consulted the other Scandinavian powers and made counter- 
proposals on October 23 Russia was dissatisfied and stated on the same 
day that she would not give up her demand for Hango On November 
3 further notes were submitted for boundary changes and Foreign Com- 
missar Molotov suggested that Russia purchase Hango When the Finns 
refused the Russian press began to abuse the Finns and accused them of 
attacking Russia 

The Rjisstm Invasion Russian troops invaded Finland on November 30, 
inthotit a declaration of war Helsinki was bombed Since Finland’s 
armj of less than half a million was approximately one-fiftieth that of 
Russia, the world expected a repetition of the German Blitzkrieg m Poland 
This did not happen The League of Nations condemned Russia, read her 
out of the family of nations, and called upon the states to lend every assist- 
ance to Finland Unfortunately for Finland, support was not forthcoming 
m sufficient quantity for a long war Some of the most violent critics of 
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Russia sold her war supplies. This marked the demise of the League and 
the entire system of collective security. 

The war was fought in three theaters which corresponded to its three 
stages. The first and second, in the northern and middle sections of Fin- 
land, were disastrous for the invaders. A combination of heroism, brilliant 
strategy, and Arctic cold annihilated Russian divisions. Even in the third 
theater, around Lake Ladoga and the Karelian Isthmus, the Finns held firm 
against a far superior foe until massed artillery blasted the Mannerheim 
Line and the Finnish guns were rendered useless. 

Peace Tenns. The Finns waited in vain for the promised assistance; some 
of the soldiers had been on the firing line for three weeks. The Slavic tide 
was ready to flow in and the exhausted army was unable to stem it. There 
was no choice but to negotiate peace as rapidly as possible. The Red vic- 
tory on the Summa front led to peace negotiations in Moscow on March 
12-15, 1940. Finland lost the Karelian Isthmus, all of Lake Ladoga, and the 
Ribachi Peninsula, and granted to Russia a thirty-year lease of the Hango 
Peninsula and the surrounding land, and the right to build a railway across 
Finland to Sweden. Finland salvaged her army, self-respect, financial 
structure, territorial integrity, and independence. But she also acquired a 
colossal burden of reconstruction and the rehabilitation of a half-million 
refugees from areas ceded to Russia. 

Costs of the War. The war cost Finland $600,000,000; 50,000 were killed, 
wounded, or lost; 500,000 were left homeless. A capital levy of 10 per 
cent was made to liquidate these costs and avoid future taxation. In its 
broader aspects the Russo-Finnish War may be regarded as a move by Rus- 
sia to bolster her western defenses against a possible conflict with Germany 
or any other powerful aggressor. Russia won and Finnish security in the 
future will depend upon the good will of her powerful neighbors. What 
the future holds for Finland is hard to say: her fate is bound up with that 
of all Scandinavia. Her security is overshadowed by the vassalage of the 
Baltic states to Soviet Russia, who has given indications that she is not 
satisfied with present arrangements. 

Econo 7 nic Developnent. Finland is essentially an agricultural country. 
Her climate is like th’at of Minnesota and the soil is favorable to the raising 
of oats, rye, wheat, barley, potatoes, timothy, turnips, flax, cabbage, and 
peas. Livestock consists of cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep. Finland’s 
greatest asset is her forests, consisting chiefly of evergreens, birches, and 
spruce. The chief products are paper, pulp, and lumber. In addition to 
sawmills, particularly in the south, there are brickyards, kilns, paper mills, 
cellulose plants, paint factories, glassworks, porcelain factories, ironworks, 
cotton mills, linen works, textile manufactories, and leather works. Ex- 
ports before the present war went to Germany, England, the United States, 
France, Spain, the Netherlands, and Belgium.” 
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The last twenty years have seen steady and rapid grow'th m Finnish 
economic life A tendency toward industrialization has appeared accom 
panied by a reduction in the number of people engaged in agriculture 
On the other hand, the constant increase in crop yield per acre and m 
livestock products has been accompanied by a 30 per cent extension of 
the area under cultivation The population has increased 15 per cent 
Imports of transportation machinery and industrial equipment have risen, 
and the balance of trade has grown steadily in Finland s favor Exports 
have been chiefly paper, cellulose, foodstuffs, and timber The replacing 
of foreign capital by domestic capital and the steady accumulation of 
wealth, accompanied by a scrupulous regard for meeting financial obhga- 
uons, hav e given Finland an exceptionally strong place in the economic 
and financial w orld in spite of her political and economic problems The 
national debt had decreased until the Russo*Finmsh War Finland contin- 
ues to meet her financial obligations in spite of almost insurmountable hard- 
ships The national budget has steadly nsen, but the services performed 
arc growing Finland s 5000 vessels have brought many visitors to her 
shores and have tended to make this sub-Arctic region a new vacation- 
land 

The Cooperative Movauemt Finland has 7500 cooperative societies em 
bracing e\ ery type of economic activity The most important are the 
dair\ cooperatives, closely followed by credit societies, consumers soci* 
eties, and other organizations which reach every walk of life, mcludmg 
insurance, flour mills, feeds, sawmills, and welfare orgamzations Tm- 
Imd 8 social and welfare programs have expanded The state now pro^ 
tides compulsory health and welfare insurance The cities arc slumless 
and there is little unemployment 

The Finns have shown the most conspicuous success perhaps in labor 
kgislauon and in the improvement of the conditions of agrarian laborers 
Over 75 per cent of the farm land is now m small holdings 
Cultural Development The Finns arc a highly literate nation In the 
eighteenth century most of the young people had been forced to learn 
to read because a law forbade them to marry or receive holy communion 
Unless they could do so As a result, there is noted in Finland a venera- 
tion for the written w ord, as well as a certain legal mindedness 
Education Elementary education is compulsory There are 230 sec- 
ondary schools and numerous professional schools, most of which are 
state supported The University of Helsinki is a state institution while 
the two umvecsities at Turku are privately endowed The students en- 
rolled m professional schools and universities number 10,000, mcludmg 
vomen There are 2100 libraries and 106 peoples colleges engaged m 
adult educauon Great interest is evinced m physical culture as well as m 
intellectual development 
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Music. Finland stands in the forefront of Scandinavian musical and liter- 
ary life, Jean Sibelius ( 1 865- ) is a monumental if somewhat inscru- 

table figure in twentieth-century music. Sibelius’ symphonic, orchestral, 
chamber, and instrumental works have inspired a national school. Played 
by nearly all the leading orchestras of the world, the music of Sibelius is 
intensely personal, yet tinctured with the brooding Scandinavian melan- 
choly, and evoking the somber atmosphere of Finland’s fens and bogs, of 
Arctic cold and of a race of men striving for freedom amidst oppression 
on all sides. Sibelius’ tone poem Finlandia and his symphonies offer an 
e.xcellent introduction to this curious world. Amid the galaxy of Finnish 
composers mention may be made of Armas Jarnefelt (1869- ) and 

Selim Palmgren (1878- ). 

The Finns love singing, and choral societies are to be found every- 
where. Concerts are well attended and many people play some instru- 
ment or sing. 

Literature. There are two literatures in Finland,^^ one in Swedish and 
one in Finnish. Modern Finnish literature dates from the nationalist re- 
vival of the nineteenth century. Of contemporary Finnish writers the 
works of the novelist Frans Emil Sillanpaii (1888- ), a Nobel Prize 

winner, are perhaps best known abroad. Sillanpaii excels in psychological 
description and in depicting natural scenes, as evinced in his tragic novel. 
The Maid Silja. Mika Valtari (1908- ) is a leading novelist using the 

Finnish tongue. Eino Leino (1878-1926) was a leading poet. 

Hjalmar Procope (1868-1927) was an outstanding Swedish-Finnish 
poet. The poems of Arvid Morne (1876- ) delineate the life and 

scenery of the Swedish districts on the coast of Finland, those of Bertel 
Gripenberg (1878- ) describe the stern beauty of Finland’s interior, 

Runar Schildt (1888-1925), dramatist and storyteller, was one of the 
greatest of Swedish writers produced by Finland, 

Art and Architecture. Elial Saarinen (1873- ) , now head of the Cran- 

brook Academy in Michigan, has had considerable influence on skyscraper 
architecture.^- Vaino Aaltonen is the leading Finnish sculptor; Akseli 
Gallen-Kallela (1865-1931), Albert Edelfelt, and Eero Jarnefelt (1863- 
1937) are leading painters. There has been an extensive development of 
Finnish arts and crafts, although accompanied by commercialization and 
abandonment of some of the earlier skills. 

Conclusion. After hundreds of years of agitation, Finland achieved inde- 
pendence in 1917, and after a bloody civil war, began to set her house in 
order, when Russia wantonly attacked her. Finland was forced to begin 
anew in 1940, to reconstruct her national life, with much of her best land 
lost, many of her people ejected from their homes, and her security more 
menaced than ever. 
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SURELY YOU KNOW THAT LOVELY LITTLE LAND, 

GIRT BY THE WINDING SEA ON EVERY STRAND, 

WHERE BEECH-WOODS ALL THEIR SHADY SHELTER SPREAD 
and the STRONG WIEAT THRUSTS UP ITS GOLDEN HEAD? 


Y'OU KNOW THE ANCIENT GROUND OUR PATHERS HELD, 
RICH IN PROUD MEMORIES AND SONGS OF ELD, 

■WHOSE SOLEMN VOICES WAKE WITHIN ME YET 
sorrow’s delicious PANG AND YEARNINg’s FRET? ” 

— CHRISTIAN wtnther: Mj’ Home, 

TRANSLATED BY RICKARD PRESCOTT KEIGWIN 


Geography. Denmark and its islands are steppingstones to Scandinavia, 
lying directly north of Germany, south of Sweden, and due east of Eng- 
land. Until the Kiel Canal was constructed, there was no route to the 
North Sea and Baltic for Russia and eastern Germany save through Danish 
waters. 

This position enabled Denmark to collect dues from passing vessels and 
act as a shipping entrepot. In the Middle Ages the coast of Denmark pro- 
vided a “ take off ” for Viking raids on Europe. 

The Kingdom of Denmark has an area of approximately 16,570 square 
miles, including the Faroe Islands in the Atlantic. The land is divided into 
the peninsula of Jutland, M^hich is attached to the continent, and the 500 
islands which lie between Sweden and Denmark. Lakes, ponds, and short, 
slow rivers may be found, but the topography is rolling and flat. The high- 
est rise is at Himmelbjerget, which has an elevation of less than 500 feet. 
Eighty per cent of Denmark is farm land, while the remaining 20 per cent 
is covered with forest. 

The climate is similar to that of eastern England with slightly colder 
winters and Tt^armer summers. The length of the Danish summer has made 
it possible to reduce the indoor feeding of cattle to a minimum in compari- 
son with other Scandinavian countries. This is important because the 
backbone of the Danish economy is dairying. The soil is fertile and per- 
mits of the raising of products essential to the dairy industry, a fact which 
compensates in part for the lack of mineral wealth. 

Ethnography . The Danes are a Gotho-Germanic race, yelloM'^-haired and 
blue-eyed, who have lived in Denmark since prehistoric times. In stature. 

This chapter by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Professor and Head of Department of 
Government, University of New Hampshire. 
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coloration, and racial composition they resemble the rest of the Scandi- 
navians Peaceful and genial, their system of independent landholding and 
small farms makes them a people who cherish freedom and cooperation 
The population of Denmark in 1935 was 3,705,000, and of this number 
j 058,658 lived m agricultural areas, 759,512 m Copenhagen Since over 
80 per cent of the land is m small holdings, it is hardly hkely that there will 
be any rapid urbanization of Denmark ‘ 

When the plebiscite was conducted in Schleswig after the First World 
War, the Danish-speakmg portions were returned to Denmark, while the 
German part remained m Germany But since political frontiers seldom 
mark a racial division, substantial numbers of Danes, especially m Flens- 
burg, u ere left in Germany, while a substantial number of Germans, espe- 
cialij in Tondem, were left m Denmark Thus a minority problem was 
created for Denmark u hich had not been completely solved up to the time 
of the Nazi invasion The two languages being different, many opportu- 
nities for complamt arose on both sides * 

Historical Background The history of Denmark is lost m the mists of 
prehistoric times The western world fint learned of her when the Cimbn, 
dmen out of their homes by floods, migrated southward and reached the 
passes of the Alps in a o 113 Defeated by Manus, Europe was later to 
hear more of the Cimfari From 800 to 1042, while the Norwegians tx- 
plored the northern seas and the Swedish Vikings struck eastward, the 
Danes sw epc over large areas of Europe and England In 1147, Valdemar 
the Great, the mighnest king in Danish histor) , succeeded m uniting his 
forces with those of Bishop Absalon and laid the foundanon for a great 
Danish state In 1147 Valdemar defeated the Teutonic Knights in Es 
toma and thus became the most powerful monarch in Christendom 
Through the treachery of one of his nobles Valdemar was forced to aban- 
don most of his lands and never succeeded in recovenng them 

The death of Valdemar w as follow ed by two hundred years of inter- 
necine wars In 1396 Margreta, the widowed Queen of Norway, of whom 
mention has already been made, succeeded by marriage and manipulation 
in bringing, the throe, Scandiaa-vutox cn«injxie.s. of DetyroniV^ N.otwiy, iwi 
Sweden into a dynastic union called The Kalmar Union, which lasted for 
thirty jears Finland at this tune belonged to Sweden In 1481, a second 
union, engineered b\ Hans, was tried, bstmg until 1513 Sweden, revolt- 
ing against the Danish king, broke awray in 1520 This was the end of 
Scandinavian efforts at union until recent times 

With the Reformation raging along its borders, Denmark succumbed 
in 1536 to Protestantism The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were a 
period of decline for from 1740 to the end of the eighteenth century 
peace reigned in the land Because Denmark had allied herself with 
Napoleon the Allied Pow ers forced her to cede Heligoland to England 
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and Norway to Sweden. In 1858 Denmark lost Holstein. In 1884 
Prussia and Austria declared war on Denmark and as victors took Schles- 
wig; and in 1866 Prussia wrested this territory from Austria, retaining con- 
trol of it until the end of the First World War. 

Govermnent. Denmark is the oldest kingdom in the world. The Consti- 
tutional Act of June 5, 1849 established the present modem constitution. 
Democratic parliamentary principles were accepted in the Constitutional 
Act of June 5, 1915, which included the enfranchisement of women. The 
legislative and executive powers are vested in the king and the Riksdag. 
Legislation is recommended by a Cabinet of twelve, who also act as the 
executive for the land. The Riksdag is a bicameral body consisting of an 
Upper House or Landsting of 76 members and a Lower House or Folketmg 
of 149 members. The two are elected separately, but an effort to reorgan- 
ize the Riksdag on the Norwegian basis was barely defeated in 1939. All 
Danish subjects over 25 years of age are eligible to vote for members of the 
Lower House, while only those who are 35 years or older may vote for 
members of the Upper House. The chief political parties before the Ger- 
man occupation were the Liberals, Conservatives, Social Democrats, and 
Radicals. There were a few minor parties, including the Communists. 
Since no party could command a majority vote in the Folketing, it was 
the practice for two major parties to unite to form responsible govern- 
ments.® 

In the First World War. This was the form of government under which 
Denmark lived during the First World War, in which she was treated more 
severely by both belligerents than Norway or Sweden. Restrictions of all 
sorts were placed on her foreign and domestic commerce. Her food, dairy 
products, and meat were rationed, her exchange rates regulated. The Ger- 
man restrictions lapsed with the armistice, but the British and Allied regu- 
lations were enforced as long as the blockade of Germany lasted. It was 
necessary for the Danish government to regulate the production and sale 
of grain, bread, beer, spirits, pork, butter, milk, cheese, sugar, hides, leather 
products, fish, coal, coke, firewood, and peat. With the gradual easing 
of restrictions the Danes entered on a period of prosperity.* 

The Schleswig Qifestion. While all other nations were striving to aggran- 
dize themselves at the Peace Conference, Denmark distinguished herself 
by asking for no land, only a plebiscite in North Schleswig. M. Laroche 
stated that the Danes were actually asking for less than they “ deserved.” 
The plebiscite was to be conducted in three zones, but again the Danes, 
exercising moderation, asked that only the two northern zones should be 
polled. The plebiscite held in North Schleswig in February, 1920 voted 
in favor of Denmark, and the area was renamed South Jutland. The in- 
habitants of the middle zone voted for annexation to Germany. As we 
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ba^e noted, Flensburg was awarded to Germany and Tondem to Den- 
/nark 

Agimion for a Republic Bitter agitation arose in South Jutland, where 
the people felt that the Danish go\emment had not done all they could to 
incorporate the area into Denmark The 2 ahle ministry w as forced out of 
office in March, 1920 * and w as follow cd by the ministries of O Liebe and 
M P Friis In addition to the South Jutland agitation the constitutional 
cnsis of the w ar period helped to unseat the Zahle government When 
King Christian appointed the fence-straddhng Liebe ministry, the Social 
Democrats introduced a resolution into the Riksdag calling for the procla- 
mation of a republic The trades unions simultaneously proclaimed a gen- 
eral strike, and demanded an honest election The Social Democrats, Rad- 
icals, and the Ginsuan Socialists marched on Amahenborg and asked the 
king for an election which w ould establish a go\ emment that had the sup- 
port of the people In the elections the radicals and Social Democrats lost 
heavily and the Left became the strongest party m the country 
The Neergajrd Generimimt The new government was headed by a 
former Prime Minister, N Neergaard, who held office from May 5, 1920 
to April 23, 1924 * Neergaard proceeded to repeal the Social Democrats’ 
radic^ measures, raised taxes, instituted widespread economies, and demol- 
ished the remnants of the w ar program These mov es aroused intense op- 
position, but before the issue could come to a head new economic problems 
arose to plague the gov ernment Danish prosperity w as shon-liv ed and m 
the fall of 191 1 trade losses mounted, unemploy ment became acute, prices 
dropped, and industry and agriculture suffered severely Measures to 
combat the crisis w ere introduced by the government, among them tariffs 
on tobacco and boots In 1922 the gov emment voted to have the National 
Bank contribute 3,000,000 kroner to rescue the imperiled Landmandsbank, 
one of the largest financial mstitutions in the land 
First Stjuving Govenmient The Neergaard ministry, supported by a 
combinauon of Leftists and Conservatives, Jed a precarious existence, for 
the alliance w as uncongenial to both parties When a treaty between 
Denmark and Russia w as concluded m 1913, without consulting the Con- 
servames, the Cabinet w as on the verge of defeat m the Riksdag Only a 
sudden improvement in economic conditions, due to an exceptionally fine 
harvest, saved it But the slate finances were still in jeopardy and m the 
elections of April, 1924 the Coalition government was turned out and the 
Social Democrats resumed control with Thorvald Staumng as Prime Min- 
ister Stauning ^ was destined to hold office longer than any other Dane 
>n the last two decades 

Stauning, now chief spokesman for the Socialists, secured the support 
of the Radicals By 1926 he had stabilized the krone, though prices were 
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dropping at the time. In the fall of that same year the workingmen’s or- 
ganizations asked for an extensive governmental program of public works,- 
import regulations and trade controls. At the same time the farmers 
sought a reduction of wages and taxes. Since the two programs were in 
opposition to each other, the government could not support one group 
without alienating the other. Its position became untenable, and an elec- 
tion was called which gave the Left-Conservative groups a majority of five 
in the Folketing. The Stauning ministry resigned and was followed on 
December 14, 1926 by a Left ministry headed by Thomas Madsen-Mygdal. 

The new government advocated a reduction of the budget (1927) and 
lowering of commodity prices. Again the rift between the parties was 
closed by a good harvest. In April, 1928 the Landmandsbank was taken 
over by the state and additional regulations were imposed on banking in- 
stitutions. In the elections of 1928 the Left kept its lead, but soon after- 
wards the party split with the Conservatives over financial and military 
issues. The election of April, 1929 returned Stauning to office and except 
for a short interlude the Social Democrats remained in power until the 
German invasion of April, 1940. 

Second Stauning Government. The disarmament question was the issue 
of the day when Stauning took office in 1929. The army was reduced to 
8000 men and corresponding reductions were made in other sendees. The 
general conscription program was impeded. With the breakdown of col- 
lective security, however, Denmark sought alliances with other Scandi- 
navian states, for it had long been felt that the nation could offer little re- 
sistance if one of the major powers decided to attack her. Therefore, 
military expenditures would be futile. Yet in 1938 the Riksdag authorized 
a loan of 50,000,000 kroner for defense. Stauning visited Stockholm to 
consult with the other Scandinavian premiers who promised support in 
case of emergency but suggested that each country look to its own defenses 
and maintain its own air force. 

The defense issue was complicated by South Jutland agitations and the 
advent of National Socialism in Germany. The first measure of protection 
against Nazi penetration came in the form of a law forbidding any person 
over 14 years of age to wear an organization uniform. Stauning announced 
in 1933, with an eye to the Germans in South Jutland, that any resort to 
force would be met with force; shortly afterward the police raided tlie 
Nazi headquarters and arrested Lieutenant A^ilfred Peterson. 
Disarrnmnent. In 1935 the defense issue came to tlie fore again. Agitation 
for rearming the Scandinavian states was heard, and it was widely believed 
that if the coasts of Sweden and Denmark were amply fortified no major 
power could break through except at terrific cost. Stauning, however, 
feared that fortifications might give offense to Germany. Meanwhile mat- 
ters in South Jutland grew more serious. The Germans in Tender and 
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nearby districts petitioned Hitler to effect their return to the Reich, the 
Nazi propagandists began to penetrate farther north and voices of protest 
and alarm u ere heard from Jutland Former minister H P Hansen issued 
a fiery warning to the nation and it was reported that a force of zo,ooo 
) oung Scandinavians were ready to defend the Danish border against Ger- 
man aggression 

Economic Problatts The Stauning government also had to deal with sen- 
ous economic problems The depression attacked Denmark m the autumn 
of 19''9 Prices fell, and Denmark attempted to buy as little and sell as 
much abroad as she could so as to attain a favorable balance of trade But 
economic forces were beyond the control of any country The duties, 
quotas, and exchange regulations of her customers brought a slump to Den- 
mark’s export industries Farmers and industrialists suffered alike When 
England abandoned the gold standard on September lo, 193 1 the exchange 
in Copenhagen closed in order to prevent a panic Financial regulations 
Mere enacted, and m June, 1931 new laws for the relief of unemployment 
were passed 

Since Denmark depended upon the British market for the disposal of 
butter, pork, fish, eggs, and dairy products — her chief produce — the Ot- 
taua arrangements o! 1933 for imperial preference threatened to rum her 
economy Not only would Danish farmers differ, but factories and fisher- 
ies would also languish In December, 1932, :oo,ooo Danish workers were 
idle and the rest had to accept wage cuts Threats of violence were heard 
and for the first time m Denmark s history fear of Communism was felt 
On January 18, 1933 the Riksdag passed a law making strikes and boycotts 
illegal until February, 1934 A program of planned production was em- 
barked upon 

By spring of 1933 economic conditions had improved Prices were 
stabilized and new trade agreements were made with Britain Recession 
set m, however, in December, 1933 but an upturn began at the end of 1934 
and conditions continued to improve until the outbreak of the Second 
World War In 1935 considerable disturbance was made by the Farmer 
extremists, who were dissatisfied with Stauning s program An election 
" as untnedmely ordered which resulted m an unetjuivoeal support for the 
government 

The Second World War Denmark's experiences in the Second World 
War were similar to those of Norway and Finland Danish ships were 
sunk and her foreign trade curtailed Denmark tried hard to raamtam. 
neutrality , but feared that, because of her strategic location and because 
she w as the larder of northern Europe, she w ould be quickly overrun 
German Invasion The blow came on the night of April 8, i94owhcnthe 
mechanized German forces rolled into the undefended land The attack 
uas so sudden, so completely overwhelming, and so carefully executed 
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that opposition would have been impossible even if desired. Stauning and 
his predecessors had often stated that Denmark could not resist an invader 
and now they were proved right. Germany has announced that she will 
only occupy Denmark until die end of the war, but there can be litde 
doubt that some change in the frontier between the two countries will be 
made so as to permit the Reich to incorporate the Germans in South Jut- 
land. iMeanwhile, Iceland has broken away from Denmark and is under 
British occupation. 

Economic Development. During the closing decades of the last century 
Denmark abandoned grain production for animal husbandry. Intensive 
production of bacon, pork, butter, and eggs now characterizes Danish eco- 
nomic life. The many small holdings have made for extensive cooperative 
enterprises and a far-reaching and effective state control. Denmark also 
produces beef, lard, poultry, seeds, malt, barley, potatoes, cheese, con- 
densed milk, cream, canned meats, horses, cattle, and pigs, most of which 
is exported in quantity. Imports consist chiefly of cereals and feeds . ' 

Danish engineering is known the world over. Machinery of all kinds 
is manufactured, particularly farm equipment, electrical appliances, Diesel 
engines, and brewery machines. The ship-building industry has assumed 
substantial proportions. Among industrial exports are paints, lacquers, 
cement, sulphuric acid, porcelain, medical specialties, and pencils. Danish 
fishing is a vital part of her economic life, the chief catches being plaice, 
cod, haddock, herring, eel, mackerel, shrimp, and fish for canning. 
Covnnerce. Danish commerce is under government control and includes 
an agricultural council, a union of cooperative societies, smallholder soci- 
eties, a trade bureau for horticulture and market gardening, a council of 
fisheries, several fisheries associations, a federation of Danish industries, or- 
ganizations for the control of crafts and industiy, a shipping board, and 
various chambers of commerce.® 

Socialist Meastires. Denmark was a leader in state-supported social welfare 
measures. Her constitution contains a unique provision guaranteeing ev- 
ery citizen that he shall not starve. The government provides sickness and 
iinemplojTuent insurance, old-age pensions, and other safeguards against 
indigence. While most of the program is carried on through insurance 
societies to which the individual contributes, the government appropriates 
large sums. Thus in 1 930-1 931 payments by unemployment societies to- 
taled 25,700,000 kroner, of which the state paid 4,900,000. The program 
was steadily expanding in 1940. These socialistic measures combined with 
the equable distribution of the national wealth explain v^hy Denmark alone 
among Scandinavian countries escaped post-war Communist unrest. 
Cultural Development. There are many scientific societies in Denmark, 
among them the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters, the Carls- 
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berg Foutvdaaon, and RasU Orsted Foutwktion The most ptotniaent 
Danish sciennst is Niels Bohr, the authority on atoms 

Contemporary Danish literature • is perhaps not as well known m for- 
eign countries as the other Scandinavian Uteratures The novels of Mar- 
tin Andersen Nexo (186^ ), Jens Anker Larsen (1875- ), and 

Johannes V Jensen (1873- ) are most familiar to Americans Nexo, 

author of ?e{le the Conqueror, is a proletarian novelist whose works have 
been acclaimed as comparable to Gorki’s Anker Larsen, author of The 
Philosophefs Stone, sounds a mystical note Jensen, probably Denmark’s 
greatest living novelist, exalts the Teuton, the hard-working inhabitant 
of the sub Arctic regions Of an opposite cast is Emil Rasmussen 
(1873- ho having lived m Italy, has invested his plays and navels 

with some of the dazzling warmth and color of the south 

Summary 

Danish histoiy m the last generation may be summarized as the quiet 
existence of an old and well established country Without bloodshed 
or violence, the Danes shaped their economic and social life to meet the 
demands of the modem industrial age and to provide security for ev- 
eryone The German imasion suddenly and ruthlessly interrupted this 
peaceful existence and enviable economic progress Once the fiercest of 
wuriois, the Dane has become so pacific that h^e abhors aU icson to foice 
Like the folk hero, Holge Danskc, he is asleep But will he awake — as it 
IS said of Holge — now that danger is upon him and assert his pow er’ 
Alone, It IS true, he may be helpless, but united with other Scandinavians, 
tvhom he once led m union, he may find his long-forgotten strength and 
vigor 


Conclusion 

The first effort at uniting the Scandinavian powers was the gesture 
of •wE'iK’j CVwiSTfflsk, Kw(g kvigx, cA Sfjfx-dtTi, ■atA Kmg 

Alagnus of Norway when they met in the year iioi near Gothenburg 
and agreed to live in peace with each other The fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century unions have already been mentioned The next effort 
immade in 1857 when King Oscar I of Sweden offered closer union with 
King Frederick VH of Denmark, but was rejected Unsuccessful efforts 
at union have been made since 

An explanation for the current failures was given by Premier Stauning 
onJuneiS, 1939, man address on the “North and Denmark” Afterdeal- 
ing with the similarities m culture, language, history, and institutions of 
the Scandinavian states, he remarked. 
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“It must, however, not escape, our attention that the nations of the 
North, in spite of similarity of language and culture, are diversified, par- 
ticularly because the geographic position and economic interests make im- 
possible uniform treatment of the different situations, which can arise.” 

He then proceeded to show that by no possible arrangement could the 
Scandinavian powers carry on a trading program which would be mutu- 
ally beneficial except in a very limited way. They must trade with the 
other powers in the world. By the same token he showed how each had its 
peculiar problems of defense, indicating that the frontier problem with 
Germany was purely Danish and not Scandinavian. Stauning’s conclusion 
was a call for closer relations, especially on the cultural side, but with a 
.simultaneous indication that a union closer than that was out of the 
question. 

The penalty for lack of union has been given twice within the last year. 
Russia went to war against a Finland without allies. Germany took both 
Norway and Denmark in the Blitzkrieg of April, 1940. The opportunity 
for union has been shunned several times, and today one of the most sig- 
nificant questions for Scandinavia is, will that opportunity for union come 
again.5 Divided, these states were easy prey for stronger neighboring pow- 
ers, and there is no doubt that they cannot enforce their neutrality as dis- 
united nations. But their combined forces would surely offer greater pro- 
tection than small individual armies. 

For example, each of the Scandinavian powers gave its support 
wholeheartedly to the League of Nations and the machinery for collective 
security. When those collapsed, neutrality, so precariously yet success- 
fully followed from 1914 to 1918, was revived. But neutrality was harder 
to preserve in 1939-1940 than in the previous World War. Embarrassing 
moments rose for each of the small states when, as Premier Koht said, all 
that remained for the defense of Norwegian neutrality was to lodge a pro- 
test. Neutrality failed and only Sw'eden has fully survived to date. The 
Altnmrk case might have been differently treated if the combined Scan- 
dinavian powers were involved. The Finnish war might have occurred, 
but resistance might have succeeded had help from the rest of Scandinavia 
been forthcoming. 

Iceland. No account of Scandinavia would be complete without men- 
tioning Iceland and Greenland. Iceland is now a free state. From 1381 
to 1918 it was the second largest possession of Denmark. In 1918 it was 
granted sovereignty upon condition that it recognize the suzerainty of the 
King of Denmark and that the Danish Foreign Office conduct its foreign 
relations. Under the terms of the Act of Union, Iceland had the right to 
demand a change in status. With the German invasion of Denmark, Ice- 
land became independent but under British protection. 

The population of Iceland is approximately 100,000, more than a fifth 
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of whom h\t m the capital and only large city, Reykjavik The Iceland- 
ers arc descendants of the Vikmg explorers and colonizers to whom fre- 
quent reference has already been made The chief industries are fishing, 
dairying, and sheep raising From the economic and political standpouits 
It IS hard to see how Iceland can continue as an independent state Per- 
haps, V hen the neu frontiers of Europe arc drasvn, Iceland may choose to 
rejoin Denmark Her culture and literature, the latter of which is one of 
the finest m the ^\o^ld, are so close to the Danish and Norwegian that a 
reunion at some future time seems logical 

Greenland The future of Greenland, too, is m doubt When Germany 
invaded Denmark, the United Slates announced that it could not permit 
this huge territory to be transferred to another European power and almost 
a jear later sent troops to occupy »t Thus the Monroe Doctrine was ex- 
tended to Greenland to prevent its being used for hostile air bases by a 
strong continental pou er 

In conclusion, the Scandinavian states have become weaker m relation 
to their neighbors during the last century and a half In 1940 they were, 
vMth the exception of Switzerland, Great Britain, and France, the last great 
strongholds of democracy on the continent of Europe With the changes 
of the industrial revolution they grew steadily m population and economic 
self sufficicnc) While not rich m comparison with nany other lands, 
they possess the material resources, the men and brains to recapture the 
place they once held among naoons 
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Chaptcr XXV 


The Rise of New Ideologies 
and State Forms 

The Kature of the ConBict of Modern Ideologies 

Unique Nature of the Present Conflict The politics of the uvo decades 
after the First World War were characterized by the conflict between the 
democratic and Nazi Fascist-Cbmmunist ideologies, a conflict which re- 
sembles the bloody struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism m the 
sixteenth century Certain conditions, however, make the present conflict, 
ever changing though it is, different from any in the past Modern edu- 
cation has produced a class of intellectuals well versed m ideologies and 
able to xiage the warfare of ideas on a level never matched before The 
intellectual climate is unique, too We live in an age of speed, of poverty 
amidst plenty, of Einstein’s theory of relativity, of instantaneous com 
mumcation around the world Medical, psychological, sociological, and 
anthropological knowledge have opened new vistas into the nature of so 
ciety and man It is important to remember all this m studying the po- 
litical conflicts of our age, and only in doing so shall we avoid too easy 
parallels and, consequently, facile conclusions as to the character of the 
re\olutionary ideologies and their practical expressions We might, for 
example, see excessive similanties between the present conflict of ideolo- 
gies and the competition of religions in the later Roman Empire, or of 
religious sects during the Reformation, or of political doctrines in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries The revolutionary ideologies 
of loda) , Communism, Fascism, and hlazism, have their roots m the past, 
as doctrines always have, but the intellectual atmosphere into which they 
were born is unique 

Totalitarum Character of the Struggle One of the sharpest differences be- 
^veen the ideologies of today and of previous eras is the totalitarian char- 
acter of the intellectual struggle This can be understood only m the 
light of the amazing advances in science and technology in the past hun- 
dred years which have challenged innumerable traditions and upset many 
fixed beliefs Past doctrinal conflicts were usually waged against a back- 
ground of tradition The Hussites of the Middle Ages did not question 
orthodox concepuons of time and causality, nor even the immortality of 
the soul, or the dmmty of Christ The French Revolution changed the 
calendar and introduced new weights and measures, but it did not chal- 
Thjs chapter by George S Pettee Instructor m Government, Harvard University 
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lenge the essential sovereignty of the state, or the gold standard. Today 
one cannot name a single premise of thought which is not at issue. 
'Pemnitations of Doctrine. The extension of the area of intellectual dis- 
agreement carries many implications. On the great doctrines around 
which war is literally waged today — Communism, Fascism, and Democ- 
racy — innumerable opinions have arisen. The spread of education and the 
advances in thp technique of communication permit a greater number of 
permutations of doctrine than ever before. 

In addition to the greater mass of controversial matter with its resulting 
confusion, there is, as Karl Mannheim ^ has pointed out, an altogether un- 
paralleled use of the weapons of criticism. It is true that in all past ideo- 
logical conflicts which approached the stage of warfare, one side regarded 
the other as mad or perverted, but rarely before has the struggle been so 
bitter and uncompromising. This totalitarian intellectual war must be rec- 
ognized as one of the basic causes of the Second World War. 

Relatio7i of Doctrine mid Behavior. It is commonly assumed that there is 
a direct influence between doctrine and behavior, that those who talk like 
democrats are democrats, and those who denounce democracy are anti- 
democrats. In many respects this is true, yet it assumes a degree of ra- 
tionality which psychology teaches us is an altogether unreliable assump- 
tion, We know, also, that history is full of instances where men have 
continued to recite the verbiage of doctrine long after their loyalties had 
changed and their behavior had taken new forms. We are familiar with 
the fact that verbal statements may or may not mean anything, but we 
all too frequently identify ideas only by the verbal expression given to 
them in books and speeches, and measure their strength by the noise they 
make in the world, rather than by their practical effects. This difiiculty 
gives rise to a tendency among many social scientists and historians to neg- 
lect ideological factors altogether. Thus many historians turn to the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history, or to an emphasis on social institutions, 
as a refuge from the uncertain quagmire of the history of ideas. 

Role of Ideas. The real role of ideas can be easily demonstrated. We are 
familiar with institutions and associations of various kinds, from the state 
and church down to the neighborhood bridge club. In every case, if we 
examine their origins, we And that some purpose was present in the minds 
of the founders. What is more, if the organization is perpetuated beyond 
the lives of its founders, the basic purpose is more or less modified from 
one generation to another. In a small organization this purpose may never 
be formally expressed, but in any great association it largely centers around 
certain expressions or documents. Thus democracy in the United States 
is perpetuated by a mass of verbal expressions such as the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Gettysburg address, and other doc- 
uments. We can assert then, that wherever there is a continuous social life. 
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organization, or institution, extending o\er many generatiohs, there must 
also be a bod^ of ideas communicated to each succeeding generation, by 
\shich Its energies arc directed into familiar patterns 

This IS far from climinaung all the problems m identifying and evalu- 
ating the ideologies It is clear that formal doctrines have a real function 
in society and that the way m which they function is conditioned by many 
other facton, such as the means of communication and the sj stem of edu- 
auon But further, in the case of anj social organization as complex as 
the present United States, the underl) ing doctrines arc often confusing 
and somenmes antithetical 

Expression of Ideas Another point needs also to be raised because it is 
so often neglected, a corollar) of the assumption that one cannot assume 
a perfect correspondence between the verbal expressions of an ideology 
and Its practical application Any major doctrinal force in the world to- 
day, such as Communism, Fascism, or democracy, is far too complex to 
be defined by any one document The Communists have not produced 
any single document which can serve as a guidepost for Marxism The 
Fascists bate certainly produced no document which can serve the same 
purpose Democracy has a richer body of literature, but we do not find 
in the Declaration of Independence, or m the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, any adequate statement of what democracy stands for today This 
means that if w e wish to understand a political movement from its litera- 
ture, we must examine a w ide range of documents, w ide especially m pome 
of time since statements made at one stage of us development may vary 
enormously from those made at another time and m other circumstances 
This IS most obvious m the case of Fascism today Fascism (in its broadest 
sense) is often called doctrineless because there is so little uniformity in 
the declarations of its chief exponents, Mussolini and Hitler But the same 
K true of the democratic tradition, as one can find readily enough by ex- 
amining the works of Tom Paine and The Federalist 
Changes tn Doctrmes When Mussolini promises a “ corporative state ” 
and then requires ten years to work out its form, we know that the term 
was not emirelv clear to him when he first used it When Stahn promises 
the most perfect democracy and then secures a unanimous vote for a 
single party ticket, we can assume that democracy means something to 
him « hich w ould have baffled Thomas Jefferson and other founders of 
our republic When Hitler promises peace, while his cohorts chant a 
song about conquering the world, we may be forced to suspend judgment 
until actions make clear to us which is the more significant statement 
One further reservation may be entered before proceeding to a dis- 
cussion of the ideologies The books written about the doctrines which 
have dominated the world m the last twenty years have rapidly become 
out of date Those which do not become completely obsolete within a 
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year or two retain a significant position only as contributions to the slowly 
growing commentary about the ideologies. This could not happen if the 
doctrines we are concerned with were stable philosophies, clearly and 
permanently expressed in documents or speeches, and if Mussolini or Hit- 
ler, or the leading protagonists of democracy, knew exactly what their 
principles were and where they must lead. 

It is necessary to distinguish preliminary statements from later expres- 
sions. We have certainly learned, for example, that Chamberlain and 
Daladier were victimized at Munich partly because they entertained false 
notions about the nature of Nazism. We must learn to study Fascism, 
Nazism, and Communism, not only as seen by their opponents or apolo- 
gists, but as they are in practice. This is less difficult than it may appear, 
but also less common than it should be. 

Origin of the Nazi and Fascist Ideologies. The desperate struggle between 
democracy on the one hand and the totalitarian ideologies on the other 
cannot be understood without some conception of their diverse origins. 
Just as democracy was born in the revolt against autocratic government, 
so Communism evolved as a protest against capitalism. Democracy was 
carried to victory by the middle class in opposition to the feudal aristoc- 
racy. Communism is the ideology of the proletariat protesting against 
the bourgeoisie (middle class) which monopolizes the tools of production 
and the wealth of the land. The victory of democracy in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries was a victory of the underprivileged middle class 
against their aristocratic oppressors; the victory of Communism in Russia 
was similarly a triumph of the expropriated over the expropriators. 

Class Basis of Ideologies. Fascism and Nazism cannot be as clearly asso- 
ciated with social classes as democracy and Communism. Indeed, Fascism 
and Nazism are not yet clearly definable. In a sense. Fascism and Nazism 
arose because the economic systems of Italy and Germany had become 
seriously dislocated, and large numbers of people were suffering grievous 
hardships. Capitalizing on these hardships, Mussolini and Hitler rallied to 
their standards the disaffected, the unemployed workers who had no jobs 
and no hopes for the future, the petty tradesmen who were being ground 
by monopoly capitalism, and the idle youth for whom there was no place 
in a system which could produce almost illimitable goods but was unable 
to distribute them for lack of mass purchasing power. These were not 
the only factors which gave rise to the totalitarian ideologies and permitted 
them to ride to spectacular success. The economic problems of Italy and 
Germany which largely inspired the Fascist movements (assuming Nazism 
and Fascism to be kin) must be viewed as part of a wider picture. Tariff 
walls and other restrictions on foreign trade combined with the internal 
weaknesses of the national economic systems to produce the world de- 
pression. As each country fell victim to the depression, the anti-demo- 
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cratic forces gained strength, since the failure of the economic system to 
proMde jobs and subsistence for all of the population undermmed the 
democratic concepts of government m both Italy and Germany 

Oddly enough the totalitarian ideologies which are now seen to be 
Socialist m essence masqueraded as upholders of capitalism In Italy the 
conservative propertied interests supported Mussolini because he repre- 
sented himself as the great enemy of Socialism and the trade unions, simi- 
larly m Germany, Thyssen, Stinnes, Schroeder, and other great industrial- 
ists and financiers opened their coffers to Hitler because he was opposed 
to the Commurusts and the entrenched trade unions Mussohm did not 
greatl) modify the capitalist structure of Italy, it is true, until he plunged 
his country into the Second World War Hitler, however, quickly 
showed that he intended to gam mastery over the capitalists and in so doing 
was forced to lead Germany more and more along socialistic lines The 
climax came when he made an albance with Russia m 1939 Competent 
observers now maintain that Germany is becoming progressively trans- 
formed from anything that might be called capitalism 

Democracy 

Rise of DetwocTflcy after First World War Immediately following the 
First World War and the treaty settlements, democracy was the dominant 
ideology in Europe The prevalent conception of democracy was clearly 
a combination of Wilsonian ideals with elements drawn from the govern- 
mental systems of England and France A variety of ideas drawn from 
Socialism or Syndicalism also entered the picture wherever these seemed 
to have Specific relevance to national conditions 

It is by no means clear how much of true belief or understanding of 
democracy there was in Europe how fat there was a rush to imitate the 
political systems of the victorious nations in order to secure more advan 
tageous treatment from the democratic statesmen who determined the 
broad bases of the peace For Germany there waslirtle/reedoin nf ebrure 
m overthrowing the monarchy and installing a republic, and no basis can 
be found for analyzing the quantitative roles of these various motives m 
different countries The three great victorious powers had parliamentary 
governments In the defeated countries there were powerful elements 
'vhich had long espoused the principles of democracy There was also 
Wilson at Versailles, representing the hope, at least, of better treatment 
for the tardy converts to democracy 

^^eaknesses of Post War Democractes In some of the countries which 
adopted beautifully dravvm constitutions, democracy was doomed m ad- 
vance No democracy has ever been successful in a country without a 
bigh level of literacy, rekuve prosperity, and all the necessary features 
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of society which go with these, such as good schools, universities, highly 
developed professions, strongly established and broadly based leadership, 
and a strong and confident middle class. Among the European nations 
which went through the motions of adopting democratic governments 
after the war, only Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia had the mini- 
mum social requisites for democratic life. The results, as we have seen 
in previous chapters, could easily have been predicted. A narrow clique 
or oligarchy, comparable to the South American dictatorships of the nine- 
teenth century, took control in countries like Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Experience of Democracy in the New Republics. Closely related to the 
general social background was the degree of past experience with demo- 
cratic processes in the various nations. Germany, at least, had established 
parties and the experience of the Reichstag under the Bismarckian con- 
stitution. Finland similarly had some experience with representative gov- 
ernment under her autonomous status before 1899. In these nations the 
people themselves had some familiarity with the machinery of parlia- 
mentary govcniment and the strategy of party politics based upon popu- 
lar elections. 

Coments of the New Democracy. According to President Wilson, any 
community which regarded itself as a nation on the basis of a common 
language, history, and geographical homeland, should have representa- 
tive self-government. The peaceful cooperation of these sovereign demo- 
cratic states was to be assured by the League of Nations. One must re- 
member that in those days it was commonly believed that the First World 
War was caused by the ambitions of the rulers of the non-democratic 
states and that democracies were incapable of aggression. 

The new democracies of the post-war era took their inspiration from 
the democratic traditions inherited from the preceding century and from 
the existing parliamentary institutions, in each case reflecting not only 
faith in the popular will, but also the efficacy of constitutional restraint. 
Speaking very broadly, one might say that v'hat the victorious democra- 
cies expected the new European states to adopt M'as the whole complex 
of democracy and constitutionalism, while tvhat they actually could adopt 
was in most cases only the outward forms of parliamentaty government. 

Those proponents of democracy in the new states certainly under- 
estimated the importance of certain elements not found in their own coun- 
tries, which played a major role in the successful operation of the political 
systems of the United States, Great Britain, and France. France, except 
for Alsace-Lorraine and Savoy, had been an integrated nation for genera- 
tions before the Third Republic, and had a tradition of legal restraint dating 
back to the parliaments of the Middle Ages. Great Britain was a homo- 
geneous state, with only the Irish as a “ minority ” problem, held together 
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bj ccntuncs of tradition and respect for democratic mstitutiom The 
United States had Iiccn united and indi\ isiblc e\ er since the Civil War 
[natJtm of the OUicr Danocractes and Modent Improvements When it 
came to and adopting democntic constitutions, various other ele- 

ments entered the picture in the new European republics There was 
naturall) a tendency to copy the centralized parliamentary system of 
England or France rather than the American s)stem of checks and bal- 
ances The new republics also tended to adopt certain modern improve- 
ments, such as proportional representation, as m the Weimar constitu- 
tion A strong mo\emcnt toward industrial democracy found expression 
mihe third house of Parliament in German) , called the Retchsu-irtscbafts- 

TJt 

Unique Orcinnstmces Because of special circumstances m cacii state, as 
man) elements of socicij as possible had to be satisfied m shaping the struc- 
tures of the new gov emments In the Weimar constitution this took the 
form of various clauses designed to please Socialists and Catholics, land- 
owners, industrialists, and other groups The idea of federalism, as em- 
bodied in the upper chamber, was a concession to the separatist feelings of 
the German states 

In addition to special conditions which difTercntiatc the problems of 
democrac) m central Europe from those which had been solved in the 
older democracies, there were national traditions to contend with which 
sun IV cd the defeat of the existing monarchical regimes Tlius, for exam- 
ple, m German) tlicrc was a tradition of economic planning which had 
continued unbroken from the da)s of the Teutonic Knights, and which 
had been strengthened during and jUst after tlic war In other new de- 
mocracies such as Hungarv , Poland and Runiann, there w ere established 
ideas about the suprcmic) of one racial group, that created problems with 
which no democrac) had ) ct successful!) dealt 

Difficulties conscqucntlv arose out of conditions w hicW had no panWcls 
in the formative periods of American, French, or British democracy The 
new republics had to grapple smiwltaneowsly with the “ minontics prob- 
lem ’ and w ith class consciousness developed by a centurj of the Indus- 
trial Rev olution as vv ell as Marxist propaganda 

The assumption that the state and its boundaries are coterminous may 
sound obvious, )ct this became a major problem in the new democracies 
of Europe after the First World War Many Estonians and other Baltic 
peoples, for example, never felt any deep loyalty to their governments 
Man) of the inhabitants of Poland and Rumania would gladly have re- 
drawn the map of their countries 

f^ationalirm Each of the new democracies was set up on an ostensibly 
nationalist basis It is hard to see how this could have been avoided under 
the circumstances The assumption was certainly generally accepted that 
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the peoples concerned were in fact nations. It is now apparent that they 
were not “ nations ” in the sense in which the word was applied to France 
or Great Britain. The politics of Poland, \ugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia were clouded for twenty years by the bickerings of mi- 
norities, and in none could stable national boundaries be drawn. For ex- 
ample, Poland held Vilna, a Lithuanian city, and harbored great numbers 
of White Russians and Germans; Lithuania was deprived of Vilna, its 
leading city; in Yugoslavia, the Croats constantly struggled against Serbian 
domination; Slovak and German tension destroyed the harmony of the 
Czechoslovak state. Not one of these so-called democracies exemplified 
the racial cohesion of the Swiss with their great variations of language 
and religion. 

External Dangers to the New Republics. The peaceful cooperation of 
the democracies of Europe, which was certainly the sine qua non for their 
survival, was jeopardized for many years by the French system of alliances 
by which the Little Entente of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 
especially served as a safeguard on the one hand against the possible revi- 
sion of the peace treaties by Germany, Austria, or Hungary, and on the 
other against the spread of Bolshevism. At the same time, the United 
States, which exemplified to the world the conception of a community of 
democratic, sovereign, and peaceful states, decided not to participate in 
the League which was designed to implement this conception. Finally, 
as we have seen in Chapter IV, there were special obstacles to the sur- 
vival of democracy deriving from the problems of disarmament, repara- 
tions, and war debts. 

Earty Conflicts in Germany. The lack of harmony within the new Euro- 
pean democracies is illustrated most clearly in Germany. This topic has 
been discussed elsewhere, but may be revieu^ed here briefly. The German 
electorate was so divided by proportional representation that parliamen- 
tary government inevitably had to be based on a bloc system analogous 
to the French. A certain proportion of the Reichstag was usually avail- 
able for the construction of a party alliance which might support a cabi- 
net. This included the so-called “ Weimar bloc,” the Social Democratic 
Party, the Catholic Center Party, and other political groups which were 
loyal to the republic but disagreed on innumerable points of policy. Out- 
side this bloc were the Communists on the Left, the Nationalists and Na- 
tional Socialists on the Right, who effectively sabotaged all efforts to 
strengthen ike republic. For ten years these groups sat in Parliament, free 
to criticize but not to assume responsibility for the formation of alterna- 
tive cabinets. 

As these non-democratic elements grew until they constituted more 
than 40 per cent of the Reichstag in the depression years, before Hitler 
came to power, there was a constantly narrower basis for the formation 
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of a Cabinet The only possible government on truly parliamentary 
lines came to be one hich represented a compromise among the Weimar 
bloc This inevitably weakened the republic and strengthened the anti- 
republican forces 

Antagonism 0/ the Fascists The weakening of the democratic machinery 
under adverse economic conditions has been regarded by some as a pri- 
mary cause for the rise of Fascist movements Certainly Fascists and 
Nans exaggerated the weaknesses of democracy m their propaganda, 
raising an outcry about too much talk and too little action, about indecision 
and failure to grapple with the “ national tasks The y ears of prosperity 
and hope in the later 'twenties, following Locarno and the Dawes Flan — 
a prosperity supported by American loans — gave the new European de- 
mocracies a lease on life Italy passed under dictatorship by slow stages 
from 19*1 to 1915, but between Locarno (October, 1915) and the be- 
ginning of the w orld depression m 1930, no democracy m Europe w as de- 
stroyed, and indeed all were strengthened 

Conclusion In considering the circumstances which made the new Euro 
pean democracies short lived, we must note the character of the demo- 
cratic ideology America, England and France received the democratic 
ideology m all its freshness and vigor in the late eighteenth and early 
nmeteenth centuries The principles of democracy were elaborated by 
such men as Tom Fame and Thomas Jefferson At the same time that 
Its libertarian features were developed, its constitutional elements were 
worked out b) such thinkers as Edmund Burke and Alexander Hamilton 
The democracies which were established m Europe after the First 
World War had their birth m an altogether different intellectual atmos- 
phere B) then, democracy had become a subject of scholastic criticism 
Thus It must be recognized that democratic ideas were received m 1919 
into a far less favorable environment than w as afforded them in the United 
States, France, and Great Britain, a centurj and a half earlier They were 
received m advance of the process of nation building, before strong 
and accepted constitutional restraints could be created Finally, it may 
be said that the collapse of the new democratic states and of the Third 
French Republic should contribute much to our understanding of the 
conditions necessary for the survival of democracy in the modem world 

CommuDism 

Philosophical Origin of Coiwmmtsm The second great ideology which 
has shaped the politics of the period 1918 to 1940 is Communism Com- 
wumsm IS younger than democracy , since its first great document, The 
P^onnmtmst Manifesto, dates only from 1848* Commumsm has had far 
less application than democracy, since only Russia smee 1917 has offered 
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a proving ground for its theories. The relation between Communist 
ideas and working institutions is, therefore, less precisely understood. This 
means that Communism is a doctrine of revolt more than a working sys- 
tem, in spite of Russia, rather more theory than practice. 

The major characteristic of Communism perhaps is its assumption of 
logical consistency. It claims to be a political system posited on a sci- 
entific analysis of the social structure. This dogmatic pretension permits 
of comparatively predictable action by its adherents. The second char- 
acteristic of Communism is that its dogmas are based on a foundation of 
some historical truth. 

Marx and Engels. Communism is derived from the social, political, and 
economic theories of Karl Marx (i8i8— 18S3) and Friedrich Engels (1820- 
1895) ; particular from Marx’s Capital is??;, an analysis of capitalist society 
M'hich contains a closely reasoned prophecy of its collapse and a sugges- 
tion of the new order which will rise on its ruins. The exact shape of that 
new order is unrevealcd; its outlines are indicated by Marx only in the 
broad terms of “ economic equality ” and the “ abolition of the exploitation 
of man by man.” The three major elements of .Marxism laid down by 
Marx and rigidly adhered to ever since, are .Materialisni, Dialectics^ and 
Economic Detemtinisni or as it is sometimes called, “historical mate- 
rialism.” 

Materialism. Tlic philosophy of Materialism assumes that knowledge and 
ideas are dependent upon the objective universe, so that matter can be 
considered as antecedent to thought and not vice versa. Substantially this 
is the attitude held bv scientists contemporar\’’ with iMarx and it is stDl 
regarded as valid in its bare essentials, but the implications given to it hy 
science since the turn of the century arc far difiFerent from those draum by 
Marx. It is implicit throughout Marxism that perfect objectivit\- of mind 
had been attained in science and also in Marxism itself, and that, therefore, 
theories based on a materialistic approach can never be overturned. In 
this connection it is sufficient to state that, since Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tiAuty, it has been fully demonstrated that perfect objcctivitv is c.xcecdingly 
rare, that nineteenth-centurj’- science had not attained it, and that there is 
no reason whatever to honor the Marxist claim in tliis connection. 
Dialectics. Marx took his conception of Dialectics from Hegel, the only 
alteration being the shift from Hegel’s idealism to Materialism, a shift 
U'hich Marx characterized as restoring Dialectics from an upside-down 
position. Marxian (and Hegelian) Dialectics consists of a thesis, such as 
capitalism, which produces its antithesis, the proletariat, and finally through 
interaction a s}mthesis, the Socialist state. 

Economic Determinism. Economic Detenninism is ostensibly derived 
from Materialism. According to this theory the basic factor in determin- 
ing all social customs is the “ mode of production,” a term uffiich includes 
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both the pre\ ailing technologj and the forms of organization, such as 
sla\er) or ^\age labor All aspects of the social system, government, re- 
hcion, art, science, etc , arc determined by the mode of production To 
support this argument a great amount of evidence has been collected by 
\lartist writers* However, all the evidence presented suffices only to 
indicate a degree of interdependence of all aspects of a culture, and does 
not substantiate all the conclusions of Economic Determinism 
Other Marxist Tenet: Marxism goes on to define capitalism, social classes, 
the class struggle, the nature of the state, the coming breakdow n of capi- 
talism and proletarian revolution, and the advent of Socialist and classless 
society Capitalism is the economic system founded upon the free entre 
prcncur, the free market, and the free laborer According to prevailing 
economic theory at the time of Marx, w’agcs tend to sta\ at the level of 
bare subsistence, while production tends to increase There is therefore, 
a wide margin between wages and the value of labor This margin is 
called by Marx “ surplus v aluc ’ and measures the degree of the capitalist’s 
exploitation of labor. Capitalism tends constantiv tow ard larger industrial 
combinations, greater pressure for markets, and o\ crproduction, w hile the 
nch become richer and the poor become poorer 
C/«rSm/ggfc This is the pome at which dialectics pla\ s its most impor- 
unt role m the Marxian system Capitalism creates the capitalist and 
proletarian classes At the simc time, it conditions the capitalists to in- 
creasing competitive strife and teaches the proletariat the necessity of 
Cooperation The proletariat, therefore, is the class which not only con- 
cenes the possibility of a )ust economic society, but is ready and willing 
to organize and fight for its attainment The leading elements of the 
proletariat, the most intelligent and cncigctic, should take the lead and 
form the Communist Party 

But the state, in spite of any democratic pretenses, is really controlled 
by the capitalists, through the pow er of money over press, education, and 
politics The capitalists themselves are by no means willing to permit the 
peaceful abolition of capitalism and thereby of their own wealth The 
utmost that can be w on by reform arc non-csscntial concessions There- 
fore It IS necessary for the proletariat to instigate a violent revolution, 
overthrow the capitalists, and set up the dictatorship of the proletanat as 
an agency for the creation of the Socialist state 

The Tiitttre State In the writings of Marx and Engels the concept of 
the state is hy no means clear, since there arc contradictory expressions, 
but to Lenin the case w as simple “ The State is the product and the mani- 
festation of the irreconcilability of class antagonisms ’ * Given such a 
theory of the state, the necessity of revolution follows automatically' 
Also, Marx’s conclusion that the state will wither aw ay after the capitalists 
have been expropriated is a direct consequence of this theory, since if the 
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state exists only where there is a class struggle, there can be no state in a 
classless society. 

Scientific Aspect of M/ir.v/r?;;. In the Marxist theoretical structure, certain 
characteristics must be noted. First, the Marxist philosophy based its 
premises on the most pretentious claim to validity which could be found 
at the time: namely, that of science. But its claim to scientific truth can 
no longer be granted. Secondly, Marx’s economic and social theories were 
derived from the v'orks of Ricardo and the early anthropologists, and 
what Marx selected in most cases turned out to be bad economics and bad 
anthropology. Thirdly, Marx’s political thcoty, while admirably adapted 
to the doctrine of revolution, has no relevance in the most advanced in- 
dustrial countries. In brief, Marxism is a combination of various elements 
of thought dravm from many sources, and somewhat filtered by the 
selective faculty of Lenin. 

Practical Communism is a combination of two elements, Marxist theoty 
and Russian experience. In this combination it has been hard to estimate 
the weight that should be given to each component. After all, certain 
things may be possible or impossible for any government, simply because 
of given conditions. Russia was 78 per cent illiterate in 1917. Most of 
the population had never worn shoes. The proletariat, or industrial Avage 
earners, constituted in Russia only one-tenth of the population. With 
the best vdll in the v'orld, the Bolshevik government was doomed to play 
the role of benevolent despot in a country that was not only very back- 
ward, but shattered by war. 

Role of Russia. Except to devoted Communists, the Russian experience, 
as we concluded in Chapter XVIII, has been mainly disappointing. Up 
to 1930 Russia was regarded with sympathy and hope by a great many 
liberal writers.-’’’ Solution of the nationalities question Avas regarded as a 
triumph; the first FiA'e-Year Plan as highly successful. But gradually, 
beginning Avith the famine of 1931, and continuing through the purges 
and the SoAuet Treaty Avitli Germany in 1939, an increasing number of 
sympathizers have turned aA\ ay from Russia. During the same years, how- 
eA'^er, many causes have combined to bring new recruits to Communism, 
especially the Avorld depression, and the Sino-Japanese and Spanish Civil 
Avars. But Russia today is typified to the Avorld by the inscrutability of 
Stalin, and the latest books on the SoA'iet Union ad\'ance, more than earlier 
ones, the claim that Communist policy is, first and last, Russian policy. 


Fascism and Nazism 

Origin of Nazi-Fascist Ideology. Fascism and Nazism are in many AA'ays 
the easiest of the great modern ideologies to describe, for they are much 
the youngest; in many other Avays they are the most difficult, because they 
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offer less precise doctrines than either democracy or Marxism Fascism 
in Its first ten years, from 1919 to 1929, presented a comparatively small 
and therefore manageable body of ideas But, even then, there were 
glaring discrepancies between the promise of one day and the performance 
of another In the case of Nazism the same paradox is present in even more 
marked degree 

The ideology of Italian Fascism and of German Nazism ivas created 
m the forum It is to be found in whatever threads of consistency there 
are m the speeches and wntmgs of Mussolmi and other Fascists, and of 
Hitler and his followers 

" Fascism is not the nursling of a doctrine previously drafted at a desk. 
It was bom of the need of action, and w as acaon ” * 

This theory has given nse to at least two interpretations Some critics 
have insisted that Fascism and Nazism have no doctrines,* that they are 
basically pragmatic Such cnucs necessarily arnve at the most complete 
nihilistic position, seeing Fascism as the philosophy of men devoted solely 
to the lust for power. 

There is much in the background of modern thinking from which 
Mussoluu and Hitler ma) have found food for thought The great Syn- 
dicalist, Georges Sorcl, claimed that ideologies and doctrines cannot be 
scientifically valid and, therefore, have no possible menr except as myths 
that IS to say, as means of inducing faith and acuon If they actually 
generate enthusiasm and energy they have succeeded, and no other test 
u possible 

Contempt for Fixed Doctrine Certainly the Fascists have behaved as if 
they accepted this The best explanation of the Fascist and Nazi contempt 
for fixed doctrine is to be found in the biographical background of Mus- 
solini and Hitler • What is clear in the case of Mussolmi, as Chapter XIII 
emphasizes, is that a young Socialist, with rather extreme and violent 
tendencies, lost faith in Socialism, democracy, and parhamentarism He 
remained a revolutionary, but ceased to be a Socialist All those who 
regarded Mussolmi as a reactionary, because he had deserted the Socialist 
Fhrty, have had cause to wonder in recent years Italian conservatives 
assumed that he was one of them Histonans argued that Mussolmi was 
a conservative nationalist, and this idea lingered until 11 Duce finally' did 
" hat Cav our w ould never have done, jeopardized the future of his country 
by entering the war on the German side in June, 1940 
Unlei^s Mentality Hitler, similarly, is a difficult type to define He has 
never been what Socialists call a Socialist, nor what Communists call a 
Communist, nor what conservatives would recogmze as a conservative, 
though conscrv aiives did for a time hold the illusion that they could make 
'ISC of Kim In ail the w eltei of detail, much of it plainly false or obsolete. 
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which clutters his autobiography, Mein Kampf, the outstanding fact is 
that Hitler had no respect or loyalty for the existing order and could find 
no satisfaction in the Socialist or Communist program of revolt. 

Basic Ideas. With these observations in mind, we can examine the actual 
ideas which have been professed at various times by Mussolini and Hitler. 
In Italy, from 1919 until the march on Rome in October, 1922, the domi- 
nant political forces were anti-Bolshevism, anti-parliamentarism, activism, 
and national resurgence. Anti-Bolshevism meant, first, a violent reaction 
against the Syndicalist labor movement u'hich had provoked widespread 
strikes after the war. Anti-parliamentarism meant denunciations of the 
democratic regime and party politics. Activism gave the Fascist move- 
ment its brutally dynamic aspect, the swift liquidation of opponents. The 
Fascists had a solidarity, an esprit de corps which contrasted markedly with 
the bickerings and dissension among the democrats. 

N ationalistn. The emphasis on national resurgence in Fascism and Nazism, 
together with anti-Bolshevik talk and rearmament, seemed merely an in- 
tensified form of the militant nationalism of the nineteenth century. 
Furthermore, Mussolini first took office in a Cabinet largely composed of 
nationalists ^^'ho later became Fascists. On the other hand. Professor 
Borgese, an eminent authorit)’-, believes that Mussolini is not a nationalist 
but an unprincipled anarchist, with personal pou’er as his sole object. 
Mussolini, himself, has asserted that the state is the core of Fascist ideology. 

“ It is not the nation that generates the State, as according to the old 
naturalistic concept which served as the basis of the political theories of 
the national States of the nineteenth century. Rather the nation is created 
by the State. . . .” ° 

In Germany, the Nazis strongly emphasized the national element before 
and after they took office. Hitler first assumed power in a coalition with 
Nationalists. Hitler was unable, however, like iMussolini, to woo the 
Nationalists into his party, but it is obvious that he was regarded as a 
“ nationalist ” in the old sense of tire term until after the partition of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Fascism and Nazism in Action. Fascism or Nazism can be understood 
much more clearly by examining it in action rather than by studying its 
verbal expressions. Italian Fascism before 1925 was an uncertain com- 
pound of violence and compromise. When Mussolini had weathered the 
storm which arose after the murder of Matteotti in 1924, Fascism rapidly 
developed its institutional form. The Charter of Labor gives a simple if 
exaggerated statement of the totalitarian position: 

“ The Italian nation is an organism having ends, life, and means of action 
superior to those of the individuals, taken singly or in groups, which 
compose it.” 
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Core of Fascist ’Doctrine This and similar statements about the omnipo- 
tence of the state reveal the keystone of Fascist doctrine The corpora- 
me institutions which bring all economic organization together and form 
the basis of the representative system, censorship of the press, the oath of 
loj'altj re<]mred m the Italian universities, development of the Ovra or 
secret police, all these fit the central Fascist doctrine that the state is 
omnipotent 

Haam The Nazi slogans voice the emphasis on the Nordic race, or 
alternatively on the German people Blut tmd Boden (Blood and Soil), 
DiUtschland erivache' (Germany Awake*), the Volhsche Beobachter 
{National Observer), all point at Germanism as the center of loyalty, at 
the racial conception of membership which excludes the Jews and non- 
Arjans 

Non Nazi writers have universally condemned the racial theories of 
Hitler Some regard his anti Semitism as a demagogic trick useful for 
gaming power, others believe that the Jews in the Nazi revolution played 
the same role as the bourgeoisie m the Russian revolution German racism 
may also be regarded as a myth of the pragmatic type which Sorel de- 
scribed, a means of generating enthusiasm and thereby loyalty to the 
nation Whatever may be said of anti Semitism and anti Bolshevism — 
the win tenets around which Hitler’s denunciatory speeches revolved 
before taking power — they certainly helped to screen the revolutionary 
character of Nazism from German industrialists and statesmen Nazi 
racism, as expounded by its leading exponent Alfred Rosenberg, has no 
scientific Nalidity whatever Presumably racism and the myth of Aryan 
supremacy must be recognized as part of the false front which commonly 
accompanies a revolution, like the aping of the Roman republic by the 
Jacobins m France 

The Varty arid the State Yet one thing more than any other characterizes 
Fascism and Nazism and gives us a key to their nature This is the relation 
of the part) to the state In both Italy and Germany, a single party is 
recognized by law The party militia is an adjunct to the national forces 
Tne party, bj means of propaganda and terrorist tactics, secures apparent 
unanimity in the nation on all issues The party is carefully recruited from 
organized and mdoctrmated youth In short, in Italy, Germany, and 
Russia, the party with its carefully selected and limited membership is the 
supreme organ of government and the instrument behind which the 
dictators operate Not since the French Revolution has such a party dic- 
tatorship been seen 

This union of state and party obviously stands at the opposite pole 
from democrac) , which recognizes free discussion and free opinion as 
the cornerstones of government It is interesting to note that Communist 
Russia introduced single party government and that furthermore it was 
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foreshadowed in England in the days of Cromwell and in France under 
the Jacobins. 

The illiberal and tyrannical nature of the Fascist and Nazi state has 
aroused the opposition of all types of liberals. “This is the greatest and 
deadliest and most gratuitous perversion in man’s annals,” says Borgese 
of Fascism. Before the Soviet-Nazi Pact of 1939, Communists discussed 
Nazism and Fascism in equivalent terriis, regarding both as extreme forms 
of capitalism. This belief provided the foundation for the liberal-iMarxist 
alliances known as the Popular Front. 

World Revolution. Since the beginning of the Second World War in 
September, 1939 it has become common to lump Fascism and Nazism 
together as agents of “ world revolution.” “ Certainly the success of the 
Nazi armies threatens to change not only the map of a large part of the 
world, but many political and economic structures. Recent statements 
by leading Nazis and Fascists, especially the speeches of Hitler, have harped 
upon the idea of a new world order. Yet the question arises, what are the 
principles of this revolution.^ Unfortunately a clear answer cannot be 
given. 

Miscellaneous Ideologies 

Other Ideologies. In the last two decades a multitude of political move- 
ments with more or less pretentious doctrines have arisen in many of the 
smaller or backward countidcs. In each case these have been conditioned 
partly by native circumstances, partly by the generally rising economic 
tension, and partly by the somewhat accidental choice of elements drawn 
from the general mass of ideologies. Thus Austria, before the Nazi in- 
vasion, M'as ruled by a government permeated by Fascist doctrines, but 
with Catholic paternalism replacing revolutionarj’^ totalitarianism. Tur- 
key, under Kcmal Pasha, was, in the Hellenic sense of the term, a “ benevo- 
lent tyranny.” Kemal sought to develop national strength and not merely 
aggrandize the “ tyrant ” or dictator. The Turkish system could hardly 
be identified with either Fascism or the Austrian Clericalism. Mexico is 
another interesting example; there, a severe agrarian problem, together 
with the haphazard influence of Socialist and Communist ideas, has 
created an anomalous “ revolutionary ” state. 

Small Countries. Many other small countries have had regimes v'hich 
closely resembled those of Austria or Turkey. Hungary, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia have mixed the ingredients of dictatorship and democracy in 
a fashion reminiscent of Tammany Hall in its palmy days. 

A few other states have had exceptional experiences. China has been 
influenced by the nationalism of Sun-Yat Sen, which was somewhat in- 
fluenced by Communist ideas of peasant revolution and pre-fascist ideas 
of absolute national authority. India has had an increasingly strong na- 
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tionalist movement ~ still dominated, though precariously, by Gandhi — 
Mliich seel s a liberal autonomous gosemment 

Dallas ofSoaalinji In spite of the strong influence of the Socialist tradi- 
tion in certain countries, such as Sweden, and to a lesser degree England, 
Fnnce and the United States, one of the important features of the period 
covered b\ this book has been the decline of Socialist influence Many 
factors have contributed to this situation, including the failure of all So- 
aalist parties to oppose the war of 1914 the ineffectual performance of the 
German Social Democrats m the Weimar republic and of the British Labor 
Partvm its two brief tenures of gotemment In defense of the Socialists, 
it must be said that their opponents used e\ cry political device to sabotage 
their program whene\ er the\ obtained power 

In France, the Socialists did not become the leading party until 1936 
when they took office as leaders of the “Popular Front” government, 
supported b) the Radical Socialists and G>mmunists Under the guidance 
of Leon Blum the\ instituted a number of remarkable social reforms 
The) were too timid, how ever, to defv the British appeasers and help the 
Lovalists in the Spanish CimI War Moreover, manj of their reforms 
appear to have contributed to the vveakne^ of France m armaments, par- 
ticularlj air power, which became so shockingly conspicuous m June, 
1940 

Ideologies in Action 

We may conclude this chapter with a rapid survey of ideologies m 
acuon, such as the use of propaganda, the regimentation of education and 
mdoctnnation of ) outh 

Rexolutwu in C(nimnmcation and Education The success of Fascism, 
Communism, and Nazism w ould probabl) have been greath hampered 
without modem communication devices and modem educational systems 
UmvcRal literacv w as impossible until the prodwctiv it) of power machines 
nude child labor unnecessar) Because of the tremendous increase in 
communication facilities, it is easier than, ev cr before to indoctrinate great 
masses of people vv ith an) desired ideology The telegraph and telephone, 
combined with the newspaper, make it possible to relay a message to 
mfliions at the same time The radio is an agency of communication par 
ticeUence^ bringing to demagogues virtually world-wide audiences U, 
as some maintain, the spoken word is more effective than the written word, 
the significance of radio m reshaping modern society is even greater than 
ti'C imagine 

Use of Propaganda Next to the tremendous change m the means of com- 
munication, the systematic exploitation by political leaders of the psycho- 
logical value of propaganda has had the greatest influence m promoting 
the ideologies Name-calling, personification, the skillful playing upon 
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prejudices, the exaltation of leaders, and the everlasting reiteration of the 
simplest slogans have all been more or less practiced throughout human 
history, but in the contemporary world they have been exploited to the 
fullest extent for political purposes. Dr. Joseph Goebbels, the German 
Minister of Propaganda, for example, has contributed many revolutionary 
and diabolical devices for controlling public opinion. The new tech- 
niques of propaganda, together with the new means of communication 
and the control of education, have permitted the totalitarian regimes, and 
the democracies as well, to obtain a firmer grip on the populace than 
governments ever had before. Changes in popular feeling, tvhich before 
I'equircd a generation, can now be effected in a few months. The new 
techniques serve for both attack and defense. 

Control of Education and Public Utterances. In addition to the changes 
in political tactics brought about by the development of such devices as 
radio, opinion polls, and the techniques of propaganda, the dictatorships 
have reintroduced an ancient political tool — control of education, the 
press, and all public utterances. 

Since the time of Plato, it has been recognized that education is the 
means by which every generation is taught to accept the existing customs 
and modes. Certainly the founders of most of tlic world’s universities 
understood that the function of such institutions is to provide the per- 
sonnel for civil bureaucracy, the clerical and legal professions, all of 
which arc devoted to the maintenance of the existing order. This was the 
motive for the creation of local universities in the old German states, as 
well as Harvard, Yale, and other early American colleges. 

The Catholics have never deviated from this thcoiy of cducation.^- 
The Church, by insisting upon its rights to educate the young, has always 
repudiated the rationalist notion of education as the teaching of unbiased 
knowledge. 

Changes in Edtication. The dictators have thoroughly overhauled the 
curricula and purged the teaching personnel. In Germany, which had the 
most highly developed educational system before the Nazis came to power, 
enrollment in the universities was reduced by nearly one-half, and in the 
secondary schools by one-quarter.’’' This reduction at first actually 
proved beneficial becau.se of the relative crowding of the professions in 
pre-Nazi Germany, and was in any case useful for the immediate develop- 
ment of military power. As Hitler has said, “ the Army is the crowning 
glory of Nazi education.” ” The Nazis have omitted no device for the 
shaping of public opinion in the desired direction. The purging of art and 
music of all “ decadent ” elements is but one aspect of the process. Burning 
books unsympathetic to Nazism in the great bonfire of May lo, 1933 was 
the opening act in the systematic gkichschaltung (regimentation) of 
Germany’s cultural life. 
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Russia and Italy In Russia and Italy, the picture was quite different for 
obvious reasons In Bolshevik Russia, because of predominant illiteracy, 
there was less a problem of stamping out old beliefs than establishing the 
mitumum basis for collective thinking Modern dictatorship cannot suc- 
cessful!) operate without a htcrate population since, no matter how much 
use IS made of the radio, the great mass of instructions and orders through 
which a new order is developed and regulated, are written down Tlie 
Fascist regime in Italy has reduced illiteracy from 27 per cent of the 
population m 1921 to 21 per cent in 1951 At the same time theuniversi- 
ues have been purged of anti Fascist elements, as m Germany 
The Dynamic Aspects of fascism In addition to holding the populace in 
Its iron gnp by overt and secret means, the Fascist state is featured by a 
cl)namisn! which is normally absent from all other forms of government 
The dictators must continually feed their adherents with sensational vie- 
tones The Fascist state cannot stand stiH Thus Mussolini, after stabiliz 
mg his regime internally, embarked on the Ethiopian campaign, having 
won this triumph he pledged his country s support to the Rebels m Spam, 
their success was celebrated in Rome as an Italian victory Hitler 5 career 
since taking power has been even more strikingly dynamic After con- 
sobdating his government and purging the party m 1934 dissident 
elements, he embarked upon one sensational move after another annexa- 
tion of the Saar, remilitarization of the Rhineland, occupation of Austria, 
Gcchoslovakia, and Danzig, and finally the Polish war Nazism and 
Fascism are militant ideologies and the totalitarian states are military states 
This fact has altered the whole picture of world politics 

The totalitarian regimes have forced the democracies themselves to 
become military or semi-mihtary states and to institute many of the con- 
trols of economic and social life which arc prominent features of the 
Fascist and Nazi systems Thus the Umted States, like England earlier, 
adopted conscription even in peacetime and began to put her economy on 
a defense basis Consciously or not, the mere spending of many billions 
to match the German armaments will produce vital changes in the organi- 
^uon of Amencan government and m die relation of government to 
business and social life 

Puiure of the Ideologies At the same time it seems doubtful if any 
government can ever again allow the freedom of opinion which democra- 
cies en)0) ed in the past Even on the most liberal assumptions, government 
exists to “ hinder the hindrances to die good life ” It is impossible to 
foretell the future, but it can hardly be doubted that limitation of free 
^eech and free assembly will be necessary, and that such measures will 
mcwtably affect the political life of democratic countnes The present 
Qfmand in the United States for the suppression of un-American doemnes 
reflects the widespread loss of faith m the efficacy of free thought 
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The war of ideologies is far from decided today, Nazism and Fascism 
are locked in mortal combat with democracy. Whether the democratic 
countries can organize themselves for survival in the face of the superior 
military strength of their adversaries remains to be seen. Again, whether 
Nazism contains constructive aspects and is not merely a “ revolution of 
nihilism,” as Rauschning maintains, only the future will tell. 
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Chapter XXVI 


The Road to the Second World War 

1930-1940 

The Diplomatic Background of the War 

The opening of the fourth decade of the century found France, largely 
by virtue of its vnetory m the First World War, the dominant power on 
the continent of Europe The story of international politics m the decade 
1930-1940 however, is the story of France's swift decline and the virtually 
miraculous revival of German), culminating m a Second World War 
which made the Germans lords of almost the entire continent 
In Ma), 1930 Ansiide Bnands plan for European Union uas sub- 
mitted to tvventv SIX European states uho were members of the League 
ofNations Injune, 1940 the collapse of French resistance to the German 
arm) registered the failure of the French search for secuncy, and made 
even the most indifferent realize that a world order based on military 
miijht had emerged from behind the veil of pacts and agreements which 
had characterized the first post-war decade The story of this period 
(1930-1940) IS brief!) that of rampant nationalism impelled by economic 
and political forces, destroying the svstem of alliances and ententes which 
had lulled Europe into a sense of false security between 1920 and 1930 
The Stttiation m 7950 After the dissolution of the Triple Entente which 
had defeated German), France had made a senes of agreements with 
Belgium Poland, and the members of the Little Entente, thus drawing a 
nng around the principal losers in the First World War At Locarno an 
understanding with Germany had been achieved which was guaranteed 
b) Great Britain and Ital) Dissatisfied Italy had been forced to confine 
^ftamtngues to file 'Danuoian anSBaYkan areas The a'loofncss oi Great 
Britain from continental politics and her preoccupation with domestic 
problems the disarmament of Germany, and the isolation of Soviet Russia, 
helped to give France, the richest continental power, pre eminence 
In the world at large, as in Europe, peace rested chiefly with the League 
of Nations Vanous international pacts dealing with naval disarmament 
and the distribution of power in various parts of the world were designed 
to make secure the settlements dictated at the Pans Peace Conference 
The League, after its establishment m 1920, had handled rather successfully 

This chapter by James L GlanviUe Professor of History, Southern Methodist 
Unnersity 
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several minor international disputes, such as the Corfu affair of 1923, and 
seemed in its first decade to be developing a workable system of inter- 
national administration in many fields. It had busied itself continuously 
with the problem of armaments and security, although its most ardent ad- 
mirers could not boast of much progress in either direction. At Washing- 
ton in 1921, and at London in 1930, some disarmament was effected by 
stabilizing the ratios of the leading naval powers, Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Japan, and Italy. Finally, the Four Power and Nine Power 
Pacts of 1922 constituted a pledge for maintaining the status quo in the 
Far East. 

All these pacts and agreements, however, depended in the final analysis 
on the weakness of Germany and the strength of Great Britain and France, 
upon the isolation of the Soviet Union from European affairs, on wise lead- 
ership, and on the maintenance by all the major nations of a tolerable 
amount of political and economic security. Indeed, the “ pactomania ” 
1920-1930 which we described in Chapter III grew principally out of war 
weariness and exhaustion and depended on the existence of an extremely 
superficial kind of prosperity. With the spread of the depression every 
state was faced with increasing economic and political problems. The con- 
sequent distress imperiled and in time overturned all the post-war settle- 
ments. The vacillating foreign policies of France and Great Britain and 
the aggressive and truculent policies of Germany, and her ally, Italy, sup- 
ply the keys to this narrative. 

French Diplomacy , lyyo-ipya. In the period between 1918 and 1939 
French statesmen were principally concerned with the problem of secu- 
rity. They realized that tlie increased number of European states and the 
insecure social structure which existed in many of them rendered their 
task most difficult. Unable by herself to preserve the balance of power, 
France constantly sought the aid of Great Britain. Her primary aim was 
to erect a powerful coalition to resist the agitation for revision of the 
peace treaties by the defeated states. Great Britain was unwilling, how- 
ever, during most of the period to assume continental obligations, and 
essentially, the weakness of French policy grew out of her effort to exploit 
the continent and Great Britain in her own interest.^ 

On May 17, 1930 the French government, complying with a request 
made in the preceding September by the European members of the League, 
proposed the formation of a federation of European states which would 
deal primarily with problems of continental security. The Commission 
on European Union decided, at its first meeting in January, 193 1, upon the 
insistence of Germany and Italy, to include economic problems in its 
agenda, and to invite the participation of Iceland, the Soviet Union, and 
Turkey.^ The ecqp'^ depression, however, soon threw a formidable 
obstacle into the piL is body. In March, 1931 Austria and Germany 
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negouatcd a customs union But France, feanng that such a union m the 
long run would mean Anschluss, succeeded m getting the World Court 
to declare by a vote of 8 to 7 that the plan was illegal, and used financial 
and economic pressure to secure ns abandonment * 

Briand then suggested a scheme for economic cooperation among the 
nations, involving especially financial assistance to the agramn states of 
southeastern Europe Tardiev went so far as to propose that the Danubian 
countries establish a preferential tariff system This proposal was strenu- 
ously opposed by the Poles, Germans, Italians, and Austrians, and was 
supported only by the Czechs, w ho w ere interested in ridding themselves 
of German and Italian commercial competition Conferences held in 
April and September, 1932 to consider this scheme thus came to 
naught * 

This failure demonstrated one of the essential weaknesses of France’s 
relations with the nations of eastern and central Europe Since her well- 
balanced economy made 11 impossible to offer markets for iheir products, 
her political influence -w as bound to wane as hard times increased in these 
states The cancellation of reparations m 1932, to sthich France reluc- 
tantly consented, may be said to have marked the end of French financial 
dominance of the continent 

Msnckuktio The first armed challenge to the post-war security system 
came not from Europe but from the Far East, u here Occidental military 
poiveru as weakest In September, 1931 the Japanese army, without heed- 
ing die Tok) 0 government, seized every strategic point m South Man- 
chuna North Manchuria was next occupied by the Nipponese and m 
March, 1932 the puppet state of Manchukuo was formally established 
By 1933 the Japanese had also occupied the province of Jehol ® 

Up to 1931 the Japanese had always recognized Manchuria as an in- 
tegral part of China, but had insisted that it as primarily a Japanese sphere 
of influence The younger officers, determined to restore the influence 
of the army in the government, decided to take upon themselves responsi- 
bility for the Manchunan adventure Agrarian discontent in Japan seemed 
to demand a vigorous foreign policy if Communism was to be forestalled 
The Japanese militarists saw that China, after tivo decades of civil war, 
u’as becoming united and would soon be strong enough to challenge the 
Japanese m Manchuria and Eastern Mongolu They determined, there- 
fore, to test the system of collective security at the moment when the 
Western world was in the throes of economic depression, and the Chinese 
government was busy with a Yangtze flood 

Quna protested to the League of Nations against the Japanese invasion 
and the League Council urged both Japan and China to withdraw their 
troops from the disputed areas Japan refused and the Chinese declined 
to negotiate so long as Manchuria was occupied The League Council, 
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in an effort to break the deadlock, decided to send a Commission of In- 
quiry. Before the commission reached the Far East the United States, 
cooperating with the League, in January, 1932 announced that it would 
not recognize any Japanese gains made in violation of the Kellogg Pact 
or American treaty rights in China. The Commission of Inquiry, headed 
by Lord Lytton, reported in the fall of 1932 that Japan was the aggressor 
in Manchuria and suggested a ten-point compromise program. In the 
meantime, however, the assassination of Premier Inukai had made it im- 
possible for the moderates in Japan, who opposed the Manchurian adven- 
ture, to assert themselves. Consequently, after the League Assembly had 
adopted the Lytton report, Japan (on March 27, 1933) announced her 
resignation from the League. This was the first of a series of defections 
from the League which by and by was to make it helpless. 

The failure of the powers to check Japanese aggression was due to 
many causes. The United States would not take a strong stand without 
European support. The British, preoccupied with the financial crisis of 
1931, apparently hoped that Soviet Russia would check Japan. The 
French were determined that the League’s strength should be conserved 
to resist Germany. The principal support for stern measures against the 
Japanese came from small neutrals whose trade with Japan was insignifi- 
cant, and who needed, for the sake of security, the precedent of strong 
resistance to a great power which had violated the territorial integrity of 
a weak state. 

This failure had immediate effect upon the policies of Siam and of the 
Soviet Union, and prepared the way for future happenings. Siam ab- 
stained from voting on the Lytton report and prepared to accept economic 
cooperation with Japan. The Soviet government in May, 1933 offered 
to sell the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan.® Negotiations for this sale 
occupied two years, during which period the Russians strengthened their 
military position in Asia. But they did not challenge the Amau doctrine, 
which the Japanese Foreign Office proclaimed in April, 1934,^^ declaring 
that it was Japan’s mission to maintain peace and order in the Far East. 
The application of this doctrine was delayed for more than three years, 
but its announcement and the failure of Europe and the United States to 
halt Japan at the gates of Manchuria not only prepared the way for bolder 
Nipponese moves in the Far East, but set a precedent of a successful aggres- 
sion which Germany and Italy were later to imitate, with disastrous con- 
sequences for the world. 

The Failure of Disarmcmtent, 1(132-1^36. The muddle of international 
politics in the early ’thirties was clearly revealed in the various meetings 
of the Disarmament Conference which we have described in Chapter III. 
The principal reason for the failure of the Disarmament Conference was 
the fact that each state, fearing decisions that would increase its insecurity 
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or lessen its freedom of action tried to improve its position at the expense 
of all the others, or proposed a scheme xs hich suited its peculiar situation 
The German watchxvord x\as “ equality,” or disarmament to her \c\t\ 
The French motto was “ sccunty ” France was \v illing to disarm if 
Germany \i ere kept in an inferior position, and if the European pow ers 
Mould guarantee her secitnty, a thing Great Britain, for example, was 
unwilling to do The Russians advocated complete disarmament, the 
Iriluns the elimination of the more expensive type of weapons, the United 
States proposed a ban on aggressive arms and a one third reduction of 
ad armies The failure of the Disarmament Ginference was followed by 
a gigantic armaments race which rnust be regarded as one of the primary 
causes of the Second World War World expenditures on armaments 
doubled in the period By 1938 they were estimated as almost 

five times that of 1932 * 

The Totir Pouer fact and Austria, The assumption by Adolf 

Hitler of the Chancellorship in January, 1933, the deadlock of the Dis- 
armament Conference, and Japan’s successful challenge of the status quo 
m the Far Cast placed the issue of peaceful vs armed re\ ision of the peace 
treaties squarelv before the powers The weakness of republican German) 
lud enabled France, it must be remembered not only to play a role dis- 
proportionate to her resources but to checkmate Italian ambitions Ger- 
man) 's resurgence violently upset the balance of power As the Nazis, w ho 
loudh denounced the Versailles Treaty, consolidated their position, e\ ery 
European state began to alter its foreign policy in accordance with the 
situation The first years of Nazi rule therefore were marked by frantic 
French efforts to encircle Germany and by Soviet Russia’s active return 
to the European famd) of nations 

Italj , too, now began to exhibit expansionist ambitions ambitions which 
could not be satisfied in a static Europe dominated by the League’s prin- 
aplcs of the equality of states, disarmament, and arbitration of interna- 
tional disputes Italian prestige demanded Italy s consultation m all major 
problems, eien where she had no direct interest Consequently, 11 Duce 
proposed a four power pact providing for the cooperation of Germany, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy m solving the problems of treaty rexision, 
German rearmament, and non European issues* 

Prime Almister MacDonald’s visit to Rome gave Mussolini’s scheme the 
appearance of an Anglo-ltahan plan to reorganize southeastern Europe 
*Fbc Little Entente, already’ aroused by German rearmament and by the 
disco\ery m January, 1933 that Mussoluu had tned to ship arms to 
Hungary, protested that hlussohni’s plan asumed that some states could 
■lisposc of the rights of others France was alarmed by the prospect of 
TCMsion, the possible loss of her eastern allies and by German re- 
inmmcnt. Under such circumstances Mussolini’s original proposal was 
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modified until it became simply a pledge on the part of its signatories to 
consult each other in European crises and to adhere to the procedures of 
the League in all matters covered by the Covenant. The principal im- 
portance of the Four Power Pact, signed in July, 1933, was the promise 
it gave that critical issues might be settled peacefully by negotiations 
among the Great Powers. It helped, incidentally, to prolong the Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

The most pressing revisionist problem which arose in 1933-1934 was 
that of Austrian Anschluss. A large number of Austrians had long de- 
sired union with Germany. The enmity of the Little Entente, and separa- 
tion from her former markets in the Danubian area by tariff walls, made 
Austria’s economic life exti'emely precarious. In the last months of 1933 
the German Nazis began a determined campaign for Anschluss. But 
Italy was not yet ready to accede to such a step. France, who saw in 
Anschluss a grave danger to her ally, Czechoslovakia, as well as an unde- 
sirable strengthening of Genuany, wanted a European guarantee of 
Austrian independence. Great Britain, however, refused to make a definite 
commitment, although on February 17, 1934 she joined France and Italy 
in declaring her support of the independence and integrity of Austria. 
In March economic and consultative pacts were signed by Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Italy. In July an attempted Nazi coup culminated in the 
assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss, but the despatch of Italian troops to 
the Austrian frontier forced Hitler to abandon his plans of conquest. 
Thus, Austria’s fate came to depend on the will of Mussolini.’® 

Russia's Return to European Politics. Russia was particularly affected by 
the resurgence of Germany, since Hitler in his speeches continually 
hurled fiery bolts at the Bolsheviks. The Soviets also feared the hostility 
of those bulwarks of capitalism. Great Britain and France. As precau- 
tionary measures, therefore, the Soviet Union in the years following 
Locarno signed the Kellogg Pact, and negotiated commercial, neutrality, 
and non-aggression treaties with Germany, Italy, and other states.’’ 

These agreements, however, did not protect the Soviet Union ade- 
quately from a possible German attack in the west or Japanese attack in 
the east. To strengthen her position Russia sought allies. France was a 
natural Soviet ally because of mutual hostility to Germany. Soviet par- 
ticipation in the sessions of the Disarmament Conference and the Con- 
ference for European Union paved the way for the conclusion of a treaty 
of neutrality and non-aggression with France in 1932. Increased impetus 
toward a Franco-Russian rapprochement was provided by the ten-year 
Polish-German non-aggression treaty of January, 1934, since the Rus- 
sians, fearing Germany and Japan, were av^are of deep-rooted Polish hos- 
tility toward them. At the same time, although Poland did not cast 
off the French alliance, this surprising action increased France’s anxiety 
about her own security and, aided by a Rightist svdng in French politics, 
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foreign Minister Barthou prepared a counterstroke — an Eastern Locarno 
-which would be, m effect, a grand alliance against German) 

The Eastern Locarno, as envisaged by Barthou, w ould be a treat) of 
mutual assistance signed b) Poland, the USSR, German) , Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland Estoma, Latvia, and Lithuania in which France and Russia 
would guarantee the boundaries of the various states But Poland was 
cninlling to guarantee the boundaries of Lithuania and Czechoslovakia, or 
topcnnitherterntor) to become a battle ground for Russia and Germany 
Genuany, against whom the Eastern Locarno was reall) directed argued 
that the question of disarmament must be solv ed before taking up that of 
secuntv She proposed a non aggression and consultative pact imple 
mented b) pledges not to lend aid to an aggressor Great Britain refused 
to assume any commitments and took a benevolent attitude toviards the 
scheme hoping that she and France could teach an agreement with the 
bans which would direct German aggression eastward 

These differences of opinion killed Barthou s project- Instead, a 
Franco Russian alliance under the auspices of the League of Nations was 
effected The Soviet Union w as admined to the League m September, 
1934, after Czechoslovakia and Rumania had been prevailed upon to 
recognize her As a sop to Poland for acquiescence m Russia s admission 
to the League, she u as penrutred to ignore her treat) obligations to her 
irmonnes In Ala), 1935 treaties of mutual assistance were negotiated 
betw een France and the USSR, and betw een Czechoslov akia and the 
USSR Thus Russia was complctelv restored to the family of nations 
ind provnded w ith potential allies m the event that Hitler s ammadv crsions 
were implemented b) amilitat) move France mcidcntall), did not follow 
op her pact vvnth a military com enuon, dcsinng to use it onl) to keep 
German) and Russia apart 

Itily, France, md the Balkan Entente, Tension mounted in the 

Balkan states after 1931, as in western Europe The Balkan peasants suf- 
fered from the drastic decline m agncultural prices and the feudal ruling 
classes, allied w ith foreign capitalists in fact kept the masses m a state of 
kehtjj Hungjfv* atref artiptfcrceii 65 fAe peror (cesacs, « ecc 

dissatisfied pow ers threatening to join Germany in her rev isiomst crusade 
German and Italian economic influence was increasing in the Balkans and 
lul) was trying to encircle \ugoslavia Amidst these intrigues King 
Alexander of \ ugoslavia hoped to make himself the head of a union of 
Balkan peoples A Balkan Entente was mdeed created on February 9, 
‘ 93 -I b) means of a treaty of mutual guaranty signed by Turkey , Greece, 
Rumania, and Jugoslavia This pact was originally intended to weld 
the Balkans into a bloc which could resist the major powers, but Turkish 
*nd Greek reservations converted it simply into a pact against intra- 
Balkan aggression pointed at Albama and Bulgaria The suppression of 
I M R 0 m Bulgaria during May, 1934 as noted m Chapter X\T, les- 
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sened the danger of a Bulgarian attempt to recover territory lost in 

The Balkan Entente harmonized with Barthou’s schemes for a Medi- 
terranean Locarno to be signed by Italy, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, 
and Turkey. The negotiation of such a treaty, however, required the 
settlement of the quarrel between France, Italy, and Yugoslavia. French 
overtures to Italy after the Nazi’s accession to power, and their viewpoint 
regarding the need of maintaining Austrian independence were promis- 
ing factors. But King Alexander, allied with France, was not anxious to 
come to terms with an Italy which sheltered Croatian terrorists and was 
seeking to encircle Yugoslavia by agreements with Austria and Hun- 
gary. In May, 1934 Alexander negotiated a commercial treaty with Ger- 
many. 

Had Barthou and Alexander lived, Italy and Yugoslavia might have 
become reconciled. But when a Macedonian terrorist assassinated both 
on October 9, 1934 — in a aided by Italy and Hungary — the threat 
of a Balkan war speedily developed. The threat of a Balkan war appeared 
on the horizon. Rumania and Czechoslovakia were willing to allow Yugo- 
slavia to use this opportunity to square accounts with Hungary. But 
Great Britain feared the consequences of a Balkan war and France did not 
want to weaken Italy at the Brenner Pass. The League, however, merely 
asked Hungary to investigate the conduct of her officials and suggested 
measures for dealing with terrorism. Many Yugoslavs, consequently, felt 
that Great Britain and France had betrayed them. 

The League’s exculpation of Italy, at France’s insistence, in the Mar- 
seilles assassinations paved the way for the Laval-Mussolini pact of Janu- 
ary, 1935. According to its terms, France defined the special rights of 
Italians in Tunis, added some territory to Eritrea and Libya, and agreed 
to sell Italy an interest in the Djibouti-Addis Ababa railroad; in return 
Italy promised to enter a European non-intervention pact, to oppose uni- 
lateral armament changes, and to consult with France if Austria’s inde- 
pendence were jeopardized. The fact that France seemed, at the time, 
to have received the best of the bargain led to charges — supported by 
the turn of events — that Laval secretly promised Mussolini a free hand 
in Ethiopia. We must not overlook the fact, however, that a friendly 
France and demoralized Yugoslavia freed Mussolini for the Ethiopian 
campaign which he had decided upon as early as 1932. 

The assassination of Alexander thus had not provoked a Balkan war, 
as was widely feared, and meanwhile Italy and France had effected a rap- 
prochement. Yet the peace of Europe was by no means secure as the year 
1935 opened, for Germany under Hitler was a growing menace. It was 
thought in London and Paris that Hitler would be peaceful if the Saar 
Basin were returned to Germany. Accordingly this was done under Brit- 
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ish Icadcnhip and xv ith French cooperation m January , 1935 On the last 
c[3\-s of this month Great Britain and France agreed sccr^y to consult 
each other if Austrian independence ere threatened, to grant equalit)’ m 
inns to Germany if she returned to the League, and to try to negotiate 
j treat) for the limitation of air forces, which would mclude all the leading 
Eoropean nations 

But the return of the Saar did not satisfy Hitler Cmng the failure 
of the disarmament negotiations, France’s extension of military service, and 
the existence of a large Soxnet army. Hitler announced the resumption of 
universal military service, thus repudiating the clause of the Versailles 
Treaty which limited the German army to 100,000 men Simultaneously 
he raised his pnee for Germany’s return to the League to air panty vv ith 
Great Britain and France and the return of German colonies Although 
astonished b) Hitler’s moves, the British opposed the use of sanctions 
acamst Germany at the Scresa conference of Apnl, 1935 and Germany’s 
rearmament consecjuently drew only a mild rebuke from the League 
France thereupon entered mto an alliance with Russia and Great Britain 
Great Bntain surpnsingly negotiated an agreement with Gcimany m June, 
1933 which permitted the latter to build a navy up to 35 per cent of Bnosh 
tonnage, excepting submarines Hitlers first defiance of Versailles was 
not only successful but created a seeming split m the Anglo French 
front 

^fussohm Defies the League Europe’s preoccupation wnth German re- 
armament and the ensuing difference of policy between the Bntish and 
French governments encouraged Mussolini to expedite plans for the con- 
quest of Ethiopia Economic necessity, the Italian defeat at Adowa m 
if9<l, the practical exclusion of Italy from colonial gains after the First 
l\orld War, and the Italian desire for prestige gave strong support to his 
propaganda that Italy should liv c up to the traditions of her past and must 
expand or explode 

The blame for the League’s failure to settle the Ethiopian problem 
peaceably should be ascribed to Italian impenalism, Ethiopian stubborn- 
res, French pactomania, and Bniish muddling The Ethiopians, with an 
unwarranted confidence m the League and in their ow n fighting prow css, 
continued to sabotage efforts looking to amicable settlement of a quarrel 
^■hjch. It must be admitted, Mussolim created The French were unwilling 
to alienate Italy and oppose her demands upon Ethiopia so long as Britam 
refused to guarantee unqualified assistance in the event of German aggres- 
®on "nie Bnosh were fully cogruzant of Italian designs after Mussolini’s 
rptech of March, 1934 envisaging Italy’s future m Asia and Africa, and 
ere warned of coming events in January, 1935 by Mussolini’s announce- 
rtrt that the time had come to implement ^e Anglo-ltahan agreement 
of t9'5 which had divided Ethiopia mto spheres of mfluence Since this 
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agreement recognized British interests in Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, 
however, Italian activities in Ethiopia were not regarded as constitut- 
ing a threat to imperial interests; the British in fact hoped to satisfy 
Italy and support the League at the same time. Such a policy proved 
impossible.^® 

A clash between Italian and Ethiopian forces at Wal-Wal in December, 
1934 marked the opening of hostilities between the two nations. From 
this time until October, 1935 France, England, and the League repeatedly 
sought to bargain with Mussolini, who demanded anne.vation of most of 
Ethiopia and control of the rest. II Duce was confident that Britain was 
not in a mood to resist Italian aggression in Africa. Since Ethiopia was 
careful to avoid provocation and he had gone too far to withdraw, Italy 
did not assume the offensive until the end of the rainy season in October. 
The Fascist advance into Ethiopia, however, spurred the League to invoke 
sanctions against Italy. An embargo on loans, arms, and certain raw mate- 
rials to Italy immediately went into effect. The British sent their fleet into 
the Mediterranean. But even as sanctions were being enforced Great Brit- 
ain and France secretly intrigued to appease Mussolini. In December, the 
secret Hoare-Laval plan, providing for the sacrifice of Ethiopia to Italy, 
was inadvertently revealed to an outraged public. Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin was forced to disavow Hoarc, who resigned as Foreign Minister. 
His successor, Anthony Eden, was an enthusiastic supporter of the League 
and sought to prepare the way for applying oil sanctions, the only vital 
one, by entering into mutual assistance agreements with France, Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia against possible Italian resistance to such a meas- 
ure. But the French maneuvered the machinery of the League to post- 
pone action, and Mussolini, ^v^hosc people had rallied to his support under 
the vexations of sanctions, was able to push the Ethiopian campaign to a 
successful conclusion. Addis Ababa, the Etliiopian capital, fell early in 
May, 1936, and sanctions, being of no avail, were lifted on July 1 5. Great 
Britain and France did not formally recognize the Italian conquest until 
November, 1938. 

Formation of the Rome-Berlin Axis. Germany, taking advantage of the 
confusion of international politics during the Ethiopian crisis, remilitarized 
the Rhineland in March, 1936, in contravention of the Versailles and Lo- 
carno treaties. This daring action had been foreshadowed by the German 
protest in May, 1935 against the Franco-Soviet pact as a violation of Lo- 
carno. With an unprepared army. Hitler had gambled on the possibility of 
Anglo-French retaliations, but as before, France and England were in dis- 
agreement, and the remilitarization of the Rhineland went unpunished. 
Hitler now offered to re-enter the League, sign air and non-aggression 
pacts, and set up a demilitarized zone on Germany’s western frontier if 
France and Belgium Avould do likewise. The British helped the German 
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ouse by dm mg a distinction between the remilitanzation of the Rhme- 
hnd and an actual attach, thereby persuading France to accept merely a 
Lcatfue condemnation of the German action 
The waj was now open for common action by the great dissatisfied 
poa CIS hal j , Japan, and Germany A mutual agreement on the status of 
Austria provided a basis for cooperation Italy assented to the Austro- 
German pact of July, 1936, whereby in return for Hitler s promise to re- 
spect Austrian independence Chancellor Schuschnigg relaxed the ban on 
the Nazi Par^ In October Hitler recognized Italy s acquisition of Ethi- 
opia, and the tw o paw crs agreed to form a united front against Com- 
itramsm, especially in Spam Tims the Rome-Berlm Axis w as forged On 
November d, 1937 Italy joined the anti Comintern pact which Germany 
ind Japan had concluded a j ear earlier The three Fascist powers were 
now ernbarhed on parallel courses of aggrandizement 
The creanon of the Rome-Berhn Axis caused the insecure smaller states 
to scurry for co\cr and dclitered a fatal blow to the French system of al 
liances The Belgians, mindful of 1914, forsook the French alliance m 
October, 1936 and later joined the Oslo group of powers, consisting of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and Holland While remaining m 
the League, these states proclaimed strict neutrality Rumania also turned 
8wa\ from France, and Yugoslavia showed a willingness to patch up her 
differences with Bulgaria and Italy Poland, since France had refused to 
wage a preventa e w-ar against German) after Hitler had defied the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, determined to adhere to the bargain of 1 934 with Germany 
Ctechoslovakia, how c\ er, stood firmly by her alliances and together w ith 
the USSR worked to strengthen the League Covenant*’ 

The Ethiopian conquest aroused the fears of the Mediterranean littoral 
st3t^ and, after the lifting of sanenons had nullified the pledges of mutual 
asKtance made by Great Britain Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, steps 
were taken to organize resistance to future Italian aggression As early 
1933 Turkish government had broached the matter of fortifying 
the Straits which had been denulitanzed ten years earlier The comhina- 
non of Italian and German aggression, plus the British desire to create an 
ctample of peaceful treaty revision, persuaded the Conference of Mon- 
beur m the summer of 1936 to grant Turkey the right to fortify the 
Straits and control the passage of warships from the Black Sea into the 
Aegean The Italian threat also impelled the Egyptians and the British to 
»nke a bargain m August, 1936, whereby Egypt was to be rid of capitu- 
buons, join the League, and obtain a larger share in the control of the 
Sudan, w fulc the British were permitted to garrison Suez and offer military 
aid if Egypt were attacked In September the French and Syrians (as 
noted m Qiapter XVII) agreed to arrange rficir relations on the model of 
tnglands 1930 treaty with Iraq and to divide Syria into two republics 
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At the same time Txirkey, Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan drew closer together 
with the benevolent approval of the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain.^® 

Spam, ip^6-i The Rome-Berlin Axis’ first joint move of great inter- 
national consequence was its role in the Spanish Civil War. In July, 
1936 the inevitable revolution of the vested interests — the army, the 
Church, the landlords and the industrialists — against the liberal Spanish 
republic broke out. The Rebel leaders had been in contact with Musso- 
lini and Hitler for years and had with their help carefully prepared the 
coup which was to destroy the republic. Leftist elements throughout tlie 
world sympathized with the Loyalists, as did the U.S.S.R., but their in- 
fluence was not sufficient to offset the prejudice of the British and French 
governments against the Republicans. Like Premier Blum of France, the 
British ruling classes feared an international war if they insisted upon the 
legal right to sell munitions to the Loyalists, and therefore adopted a policy 
of non-intervention which was supposed to shut off the flow of arms to 
both sides. This policy, intrusted to a Committee representing twenty- 
seven powers, was, however, sabotaged by Germany, Italy, and the Sovi- 
ets. The Rebdl government, headed by General Franco, was recognized 
by Germany and Italy on November 18, 1936, and British and French ef- 
forts to extend non-intervention to stop the flow of “ volunteers ” from 
Germany and Italy failed. British pressure, however, compelled the Ital- 
ians to pledge themselves to respect the territorial integrity of Spain and to 
maintain the status quo in the Mediterranean. Early in 1937 the British 
and French, alarmed at reports of Gennan and Italian activities around 
Ceuta and Tangier, increased their naval forces in the Mediterranean. Fol- 
lowing clashes between Loyalist and German and Italian ships, the latter 
states withdrew from the patrol. Sinking of neutral ships by “ unidenti- 
fied ” submarines caused the British and French to take a firm stand, and a 
nine power conference at Nyon in September, 1937 established a patrol 
which terminated such piracy for a time. 

But non-intervention was totally ineffective. Efforts were made in the 
summer of 1938 to reach a detailed agreement for the evacuation of foreign 
“ volunteers,” but General Franco rejected the scheme. This rejection 
foreshadowed the final collapse of the Loyalists early in 1939. France thus 
acquired a hostile neighbor on her Pyrenees border, while Germany and 
Italy obtained paramount influence in the western Mediterranean, a vital 
spot in case of an Axis war with France and Britain.^® 

Austrian Anschluss. Hitler made another daring move in November, 
1936 by denouncing the international control of German rivers as pro- 
vided in the Versailles Treaty. In 1935 Germany had embarked upon an 
unparalleled rearmament program with the consequent effect of creating 
a war economy. After 1936 Flitler’s demands became increasingly bolder 
as the implements were piled up to wrest by force what he could not obtain 
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b) diplomacy or threat The leading role m alterauon of the European 
status quo passed into his hands, but Mussolini vigorously tried to hcep 
pace Their first joint mo\ e — as we have seen — w as in Spam, where the 
defeat of the Lo) alists meant m reality a defeat of England and France, 
although the latter go\ emments did not seem to realize ir Even as the 
Spanish conflict raged Hitler took another large step for\vard — the rape 
of Austria Mussolini’s visit to Berlin in September, IP37 was significantly 
followed by rcne^ved Nazi activity m Austria It is likely that Lord 
Halifax, in the course of visits with Gocnng and Hitler during Novem- 
ber, led the Germans to beliet e that Great Britain would not oppose their 
adventures m central Europe, so long as this was not accompanied by war 
and if British colonial and commercial interests were unmolested 

Whatever the secret understandings among the Great Powers, the fate 
of Austria was decided when Mussolini, after joining the Rome-Bcrlm 
Axis, withdrew’ his support from Schuschnigg Austria by itself was m no 
position to oppose Germany By crushing the Socialists m February, 1934 
the Gcncal government of Austria, as we indicated in a previous chapter, 
had lost popular support Divided imemally, and menaced by Germany, 
Schuschnigg was called to Berchtesgaden m February, 1938 and forced 
virtually to renounce Austrian independence by admitting Nazis in his 
goi emment As a last minute gesture Schuschnigg tried to call a plebiscite 
on the question of Anschluss but this was countered by a German ulti- 
matum demanding his resignation Neither England, France, nor Italy of- 
fered assistance in this, Austria's darkest hour, and the Germans occupied 
the country on March 1 3 France, m the midst of a ministerial cnsis, re- 
mained silent and Chamberlain, who had succeeded Baldwin the preceding 
December, confined himself to a mild protest, remarking that without 
available forces nothing could be done to save Austria An Austrian pleb- 
iscite, held under duress, on April 10, 1938, marked the ratification of the 
first important territorial seizure of Hitler’s regime ** 
d«g/o 'Rapprochement, tpyj-tpjS British behavior in the Aus- 
trian cnsis w as closely connected with the British Cabmet’s decision in the 
fait of 1937, during the non-intervention farce, to appease the Rome Berlin 
Ask a decision which led to the resignation of Anthony Eden as Foreign 
Minister This decision was m part due to dishke of France’s Soviet al- 
ienee, to the retardation of British rearmament, to fear of Italian aggression 
in the Mediterranean, and to a desire for peace at almost any price The 
first open avowal of appeasement, however, was the Anglo-ltalian agree- 
ment of April 16, 1938 

This treaty provided for British recognition of the Ethiopian conquest. 
The Italians in return agreed to withdraw from Spam and to support the 
^tus quo in the Mediterranean The British hoped to effect a similar 
sgreemenr between France and Italy, thus weaning Mussolini from Hitler 
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But Mussolini tried to wring excessive concessions from the French, and 
moreover he delayed even a token withdrawal from Spain until the Loy- 
alists were doomed. The Anglo-Italian agreement went into effect after 
this token withdrawal on November 16, 1938. By this time Czechoslo- 
vakia had been partitioned and the hopes of a settlement in the Mediter- 
ranean disappeared to the tune of cries for Tunis, Jibuti, Nice, and Savoy 
in the Italian Parliament.-^ 

D'lsmembemievt of Czechoslovakia. With the Anschluss of Austria 
Czechoslovakia was placed, a glance at the map will show, within the 
pincers of Germany. As we have seen in Chapter XI, the Sudeten Ger- 
mans now began to make louder demands for autonomy in the Prague gov- 
ernment through the German Party led by Konrad Henlein. Prague felt 
that concessions to its German minority would pave the way for German 
domination of southeastern Europe, but knew that without foreign assist- 
ance it could not resist Hitler. Great Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. 
were the possible sources of assistance, the last two being allies of Czecho- 
slovakia. But Czechoslovakia’s geographic isolation rendered military aid 
difficult, and the British had never felt inclined to defend the territorial 
arrangements of post-war central Europe. Chamberlain, because of faith 
in his appeasement policy and because the Sudeten question involved the 
principle of self-determination, decided as early as May, 1938 that revision 
of Czech frontiers Avould be necessary to accommodate Hitler. The 
French leaders also realized the strength of rearmed Germany and more- 
over dared not hazard war since the desire for peace among the French 
people was as great as among the English. 

Now that Austria had fallen into his lap. Hitler ruthlessly determined 
to destroy Czechoslovakia and eliminate the last barrier to Germany’s 
Drang nach Osten (March toward the east). Using the Henleinists as his 
agents, he sought by familiar Nazi strateg)'^ to weaken the Czech state from 
within, to provoke civil war and then take the German districts under his 
wing. Negotiations carried on in the summer of 1938 between the Sude- 
tens and the Czechs under the mediatory auspices of Lord Runciman broke 
down in August. Germany thereupon threatened to invade Czechoslo- 
vakia if the Sudetens’ terms were not met by Bencs. Military preparations 
were thereupon taken by all the powers allied with Czechoslovakia, but 
at the last minute Chamberlain, in order to avert war, flew to Berchtes- 
gaden and there secured Hitler’s promise to refrain from attacking the 
Czechs, if the principle of self-determination were applied to the Sudeten 
land. But almost immediately Hitler raised his demands to include similar 
ti-eatment for Polish and Hungarian Czech minorities — in order to encircle 
Czechoslovakia further — and demanded occupation at once by the Nazis 
of strategic territories. It seemed for a moment in September, 1938 that 
in spite of Chamberlain’s appeasement, war would result — a war which 
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Moold embroil France, England, and Russia France ordered partial mo- 
bilizauon, England put its fleet m batde order, and the Soviets promised 
military assistance to the Czechs But amidst world-wide appeals for 
peace, and the influence of Mussolini, Baron von Neurath and Marshal 
Goermg, Hitler was persuaded to attend a conference at Munich (Sep- 
tember 19, 193!!) of the four Western powers— the Czechs were not even 
innted— at which the peaceful dismemberment of Czechoslovakia vas 
agreed upon ** 

He Mienich Settleme 7 }t Chamberlain and Daladier agreed m effect at 
Munich that Germany should dispose of Czechoslov akia according to its 
Mill, although the details were left to the determination of an mtcmational 
commission This commission obeyed Hitler s wishes, and Germany im 
mediatcl) secured one fifth of Czechoslovakia, including the prmapal in- 
dnstnes and fortifications, and a mihtary highway across the land Poland 
occupied Tcschen and Bohumin during the crisis Part of Ruthenia was 
awarded to Hungary by a German-Italian commission in November 
Great Britain and France made consultative pacts with Germany, but ap- 
peasement had won the day Czechoslovakia, the bastion of democracy 
m central Europe, was shamefully destroyed, and Anglo French prestige 
reached its nadir 

The Italians, seeing the hesitancy of the democracies to go to vv ar, were 
not slow m capitalizing on the situation On November 30, 1938 the Ital 
lan Chamber of Deputies resounded with cries for Tunis, Nice, Corsica. 
andSavoy, and on December 17 the 1935 agreement with France was de- 
nounced But after Munich which cast a tcrnblc onus on the democra- 
ocs appeasement became unpopular in England and France Premier 
Daladier vehemently denied Italy’s claims to French territory Mussolini 
apparently realized that the game of blackmail and bluff was ov er, since 
France and England seemed determined to resist by resort to war any new 
demands of the dictators 

Hider, however, having anne-sed Austria and acquired the Sudetenland 
of Czechoslovakia, quietly prepared for the next stroke Since 1934 the 
Polish German treaty enpneered by Pilsudski had been more or less faith- 
fuU) comphed with But on October 24, 1938 Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop, in the midst of the Polish Czech-Hungarian negotiations, de- 
nunded the return of Danzig to Germany and the right to build a road 
toross the Corndor, offenng vanous guarantees and privileges to Poland m 
exchange The Poles ignored Ribbentrop’s demands, and renewed their 
non aggression agreement with the USSR Repeated German hints con- 
cerning the Corridor only revealed the Poles’ firm determination not to 
)ield, Poland, said her leaders, would fight rather than give up territory 
The Colossal German war machine did not frighten them 

On March 15, 1939 Hitler took advantage of a Nazi-manufactured 
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Czech-Slovak quarrel to declare a protectorate over Czechoslovakia, gra- 
ciously permitting Hungary to occupy a strip of Czech territory.-® 
Jockeymg for Position. German occupation of Prague and Memel 
(March 22) made a European war inevitable, for it revealed to the world 
the boundless appetite of the Nazis, and their determination to alter the 
map of Europe almost as they pleased. Both France and Britain now re- 
alized that they had been deceived at Munich and that appeasement had 
been futile. At Munich Hitler had said that, if granted the Sudeten- 
land, he would make no more territorial demands in Europe. The de- 
struction of Czechoslovakia emphasized the utter worthlessness of his 
promises. Appeasement was now dead in France and England, both of 
which girded themselves for v^ar. To Germany’s demands upon the Poles 
Chamberlain replied by announcing on March 31, 1939 that England had 
guaranteed the territorial integrity of Poland. France did likewise, thus 
creating a situation in vdiich a German attack on Poland would immedi- 
ately involve France and England. Indeed a heated exchange of notes be- 
tween Colonel Beck and Ambassador von Moltke over Danzig on March 
23 showed that the Franco-British guarantees sooner or later would mean 
war unless Hitler or the others backed down. 

Moves and counter-moves soon set the stage for such a denouement. 
Countering Hitler’s acts in northern Europe, Mussolini occupied Albania 
on April 7, 1939 in violation of the Anglo-Italian agreement of r938. The 
British, fortifying their diplomatic position in eastern Europe, countered 
with a pledge of assistance to Rumania and Greece; in May and June, Great 
Britain and France made arrangements for a mutual assistance pact with 
Turkey. President Roosevelt, following up a theme he had emphasized 
since 1936, and in order to give Britain and France time to prepare for war, 
proposed that if Hitler would sign non-aggression agreements he would 
call a world conference on disarmament and trade. Mussolini poked fun at 
this appeal; Hitler replied on April 28 by denouncing the Polish pact of 
1934 and the Anglo-German naval agreement of 1935, and pointing to some 
weak points in the United States’ Latin-Amcrican policy. Gcrnian)'^ signed 
nonaggression agreements tvith Estonia, Latvia, and Denmark, principally 
to forestall the possibility that the Oslo group, the Baltic states, and Poland 
might find common ground. In May, 1939 the Rome-Berlin Axis was 
transformed into a military alliance. 

The Russo-Geimmi Pact. It is possible that by this time Hitler had al- 
ready decided upon a rapprochement with Russia. The Anglo-French- 
Polish front made it advisable for Germany to seek an understanding with 
the U.S.S.R., a move that was supported by the Reichswehr which strove 
to avoid fighting on two fronts. Hitler omitted the usual disagreeable ref- 
erences to Russia in his April speech, and the replacement of Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinoff by Molotov in May lent confirmation to reports tliat the 
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Sovjet Union, w eary of the failure of the League and angered at having 
been excluded from the Afunich negotiations, was ready to abandon the 
policy of collective security and cooperate w ith Germany The Soviet 
leaders did not trust the French and British ruling class, although inviting 
their representatives to come to Moscow to negotiate an alliance Since 
the British and French hesitated to support the Soviet’s paramount in- 
terests in the Baltic states, these negotiations fell through, and the Bus 
suns, secretly bargaining w ith Hitler, announced to a stunned world on 
August 22, 1939 the conclusion of a Russo-German non aggression pact 

This momentous treat) not only freed Germany from the possibility of 
var on two fronts but secured access to invaluable Russian raw materials 
Throughout the summer the German newspapers truculently calumniated 
and snlified the Poles, as a year before they had calumniated and vilified 
the Czechs The Germans paid no attention to British and French warn- 
ings that they would support Poland against German aggression On Au- 
gust 13, with Russia safely neutralized, Hitler announced that he would 
sohe the problem of Danzig and the Polish Corridor as he saw fit Two 
days later a mutual assistance pact was signed by Great Britain and Poland, 
but the British insisted that Poland should avoid provocation and seek di- 
rect conversations with Germany At the same time they suggested to 
Hitler that a settlement with Poland reached m a peaceful manner would 
hate international guarantees, but that war would follow if Germany at- 
tempted forcibly to annex Dnnzig or the Corridor Since the Poles were 
adamant while Hitler's demands became more arrogant the world knew 
that the long expected European w ar would not be long delayed 

On the last day in August Germany demanded the immediate appear- 
ance in Berlin of a Polish delegate to accept her terms When he did not 
appear. Hitler ordered his troops to invade Poland on September i, 1939, 
at the same tune Danzig, ruled by Nazi sympathizers, proclaimed its re- 
turn to the Reich 

The tedious exchange of notes between Germany , France, and England 
during the last days of August simply meant that each side was preparing 
Its case for the bar of public opinion The attack on Poland made general 
war inevitable, unless the French and British should back dowm The 
British public was in a belligerent mood France already mobilized, ac- 
cepted the British decision to go to war The Italians were shocked at 
Hitler’s determination to fight so soon France and Great Britain on 
September i sent notes to Berlin demanding the cessation of hostilities 
in Poland When Hitler declined to honor them, England and France 
declared war on Germany on September 3 Italy proclaimed her non 
belligerency »* The armistice years had come to an end Armageddon 
had returned 
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The Second World War: Act One 

The Polish Phase. Probably the most impressive change in foreign policy 
during the first montlis of the Second World War was that of the U.S.S.R, 
For years the Soviet Union had folloM^cd a course of non-aggression which 
had been climaxed by the pact with Germany. But once the dogs of Avar 
were let loose, Stalin embarked upon a course of imperialism, designed 
primarily to safeguard Russian frontiers and strengthen Russia’s military 
position. 

The first fruit of the new Russian imperialism was the occupation of 
eastern Poland, a move foreshadowed by Moscow’s refusal to supply 
Poland with war materials. A Russian note of September 17, 1939 — when 
the Germans had crushed Polish resistance — announced that Poland had 
ceased to exist and that Russia must protect the White Russians and the 
Ukrainians dwelling in Poland. Ruiisian troops occupied the region. This 
action, probably agreed on during the German-Soviet negotiations, was 
ratified in a Russo-German treaty of September 28, 1939 which assigned 
to the U.S.S.R. the mainly Ukrainian and White Russian territory lying 
to the cast of an irregular line drawn across Poland from southern Lithuania 
to Hungary and Rumania. 

The Baltic States. At the same time, the Germans in the Baltic states were 
ordered to return to the ReicL. Estonian and Latvian pacts of mutual as- 
sistance with the U.S.S.R., signed on September 29 and October 5 respec- 
tively, gave the latter naval and air b.ases in these two areas. A Soviet- 
Lithuanian mutual assistance treaty of October 10 which ceded Vilna to 
Lithuania completed the Ru.ssian domination of the Baltic states. Finland 
was next approached. But as we have seen, the Finns, clinging to neutral- 
ity, defied Soviet demands for a naval base at Hangd and territorial ce.s- 
.sions near Leningrad and in the Gulf of Finland. War broke out between 
Ru.ssia and Finland on December i, 1939, and an enraged public opinion 
forced the League of Nations to expel Ru.ssia. Finland secured some war 
supplies from France, Great Britain, Italy, and Sweden. But active mili- 
tary aid, was unobtainable owing partly to the reluctance of France and 
Great Britain to add the Soviet Union to enemy ranks, and partly to the 
refusal of Norway and Sweden to allow supplies to cross their territories. 
Finland surrendered and gave Russia a lease on the Hango peninsula, ter- 
ritory around Lake Ladoga, and a railway route to Sweden."® 

The Collapse of Westeiii Europe. Finland’s fate w'^as a warning of what 
soon Avould befall the four members of the Oslo group, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, and Denmark. Allied policy apparently aimed at regulating 
their commerce and at trying to convert their antipathy toward Germany 
into active oppo.sition. The Germans coveted their territor)'- as bases of 
operation against England and France. The little nations hoped that strict 
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neutraUt)’ ould enable them to escape the horrors of war, and bore their 
increasing losses of shipping ith remarkable patience 

These hopes ere futile On April 9, 1940 the Germans, alleging that 
the Allies m ere conniving to extend the war to northern Europe, invaded 
Norwa) and Denmark Denmark offered no resistance, by May the Nor- 
wegian campaign was terminated 

The collapse of the Allied forces m Nonsa) foreshadowed a greater 
disaster on the estem front The Germans started a Blitzkrieg on May 
10 Mich a simultaneous invasion of Holland and Belgium Four days suf- 
ficed to force the Dutch to surrender, eighteen to destroy Belgian resist- 
ance On Maj 15 the Germans broke through the French line at Sedan, 
and the Allied armies x\ ere npidK rolled back m Flanders Several hun- 
dred thousand British soldiers v. ere evacuated u ith extreme difficulty from 
Dunkerque and other coastal toums by the British navy as the Germans 
seized the Channel ports from Abbeville northeastwards Churchill (who 
had replaced Chamberlain as Pnmc Minister) Rcynaud, and General 
Weygand (who had succeeded Daladier and General Gamclin respcc- 
mdy), Mere unable to organize adequate resistance Both Great Britain 
and France m ere pathetically deffcicnt m airplanes, tanks, and mobile units 
to match the Germans France, rent by internal dissension, proved a 
fertile ground for the operations of defeatists and “ fifth columnists " As 
a consequence, two weeks of well-coordinated German attacks and the 
entrance of Italy into the war on June 10 were enough to bnng her capitu- 
lation on June 17 

Armistices signed with Germany and Italy placed the northern and 
M estem pans of France under German occupation and provided for the 
demobilization of the French army , the immobilization of the Trench fleet, 
and the demilitarization of French naval bases in southeastern France, 
Tunis, and French West Africa The Italians received permission to oc- 
cupy Jibuti and use the connecting Trench section of the Djibouti-Addis 
Ababa railroad The destruction or seizure of a large part of the French 
fleet by the British in July served to lessen some effects of the French 
collapse *« 

WcT tn the Mediterranean The entrance of Italy into the w ar extended 
the conflict to the Near East and the Balkans, despite her promise not to at- 
tack Egypt, Greece, Yugoslav la, Turkey, or Switzerland The disintegra- 
tion of the Little Entente m 1936-1937 had induced Yugoslavia to try to 
strengthen the Balkan Entente and to pacify her neighbors Accordingly 
she Signed pacts with Italy and Bulgaria, and in 1938 recognized the right 
of Bulgaria and Hungary to rearm The collapse of Czechoslovakia per- 
mitted Germany to increase her influence m the Balkans Thus, Hungary 
adhered to the anti Comintern pact in February, 1939 British and French 
attempts to head off German and Italian influence in eastern Europe by 
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means of generous trade agreements and pledges of military assistance — 
in the case of Turkey implemented by a formal alliance signed in October, 
1939 — failed because of their own military weakness and inability to cope 
with Germany’s economic advantages in the area. Indeed Germany was 
now vitally dependent on Rumania’s oil and the cereals of Hungar)'^ and 
Yugoslavia, Both Italy and Germany tried to preserve peace in the Bal- 
kans in order not to interrupt the steady flow of supplies. In November, 
1939 Bulgaria and Turkey agreed to demobilize their frontier forces. In 
Alarch, 1940 “ tourists ” were expelled from the Balkan states as suspected 
spies and the riparian poxvers determined to patrol the Danube without 
German help. With the collapse of France, his nominal ally. King Carol 
of Rumania veered toward collaboration with Germany, He was forced, 
however, to acquiesce in the Russian seizure of Be.ssarabia and northern 
Bukovina. Axis pressure also forced Rumania in August to return the 
Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria, and negotiations which gav^e nearly one- 
half of Transylvania to Hungary were carried on under Axis auspices. 
On September 6, Carol abruptly abdicated upon demands of the Nazi- 
controlled Iron Guard. The Axis thus removed its last major enemy in 
the Balkans."^ Hungary and Bulgaria were meek followers of Hitler; 
Yugoslavia was expected to succumb to German pressure and Greece to 
Italian coercion. How both nations failed to live up to these expectations 
will be explained in a subsequent chapter. 

Japmi and the Changing World Scene. The European crisis had repercus- 
sions on all continents. In the Far East Japan saw glittering opportunities 
for aggrandizement at the expense of the European powers. The Japanese 
moderates gradually gained power from 1932 to 1936. But in 1936 the 
militarists persuaded many capitalists to support their plans for aggression 
on the mainland of Asia, and the next year Japan resumed its offensive in 
China M'hich, after years of civil war, \vas being united under the leadership 
of General Chiang Kai-shek. The League thereupon resurrected its Far 
Eastern Advisory Committee, and President Roosevelt called for a quar- 
antine against aggressors. But the powers interested in China failed to 
agree upon common action at the Brussels Conference of November, 1937 
and meanwhile Italy and Germany drew closer to Japan. Great Britain 
and the United States lent military and financial assistance to the Chinese, 
But the march of the Japanese continued until they were in possession of all 
the chief cities of eastern China and the Chiang Kai-shek government had 
retreated to Chungking. 

The denunciation by the United States on July 26, 1939 of its com- 
mercial treaty of 1911 with Japan and the signing of the Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact in August checked Japanese extremists for a time. 
But the collapse of France mms the signal for Japan to reaffirm her inten- 
tion of establishing a “ new order ” in eastern Asia. Japan forced France 
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to close the Indo Chinese supply route to Chungking on June 20, *940 and 
on July 17 obtained Great Britain’s consent to a three month clomre of the 
Burma route But Chinese resistance was not broken and the Sino Japanese 
War, of uhich Japan uas hcanily weat>, continued A militaristic gov- 
ernment under the direction of Prince Konoye assumed control at Tokyo 
and threats o\ ert or implied, w ere made to oust the British from Singapore, 
10 occupy French Indo China and attack the Dutch East Indies Bntam 
replied by opening the Burma road, the United States, whose interests were 
affected, by sending its fleet into the fticific 
The Smo-Japanese struggle continued, a struggle which s\as sapping 
the strength of Nippon and which the indomitable Chinese were deter^ 
mined to continue until their life blood was spent * 

Thus the first act of the Second World War ended with Germany 
dominant in western Europe, France a vassal of the Nazis, the neutral 
Oslo states o\crrun by Germany, Italy an active belligerent, and Japan 
threatening to extend her conquests mto the rich islands and pemnsulas 
of the South Pacific. 
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Chapter XXVII 


Grand Military Strategy on the Stage 
Set by European Geography 

War consists of an attempt by one nation to impose its will forcibly 
upon another. This accounts for the existence of armies and navies, which 
are the instrumentalities of national will to resist aggression or dominate 
by aggression. Elsewhere in this book examination is made of the factors 
producing war in so far as Europe is concerned. The subject matter in 
this chapter has to do with its execution, remembering that war is not a 
contractual affair. It can be caused by one party alone, regardless of the 
desires of the other parties concerned. 

Once resort is had to arms the basic objective on each side is to reduce 
the will to resist of the other party concerned. This condition may be 
brought about (a) directly, by dc.struction of the opposition’s armed 
forces, (b) indirectly, by throttling the normal means of existence, thus 
making life unbearable for the opposition, or (c) by combination of both. 
Specific modern example of (a) is the recent destruction of the French 
army in the field by Germany. Britain’s present naval blockade of the 
Axis Powers is clear-cut illustration of (b) . For definite example of (c) we 
must look back at what we .shall term for brevity, although incorrect his- 
torically, the First World War. In 1918 the German defeat was brought 
about by a combination of blockade and military operations. Starvation at 
home produced disintegration of the will to win, while the American drive 
through the Mcusc-Argonnc cut the lifeline of the German armies in the 
West, forcing a general retirement and consequent disruption. The armi- 
stice of November ii, 1918 forestalled the complete destruction of the 
German military forces. Within this bracket arc contained all elements of 
success in war. 

Modern wars are never haphazard affairs in so far as the aggressor is 
concerned. Their operation begins in accordance with a basic policy and 
a plan for the furtherance of that policy. Both policy and plan call for 
certain combinations to carry them out. For want of a better name we 
shall call these combinations “ grand strategy.” Basically, strategy is that 
branch of the art of war concerned with the moving of troops in the theater 
of war in order to enforce the national objective. In its higher aspect 
strategy embraces study of what Jomini terms politique de la guerre (di- 

Tliis chapter by R. Ernest Dupuy, Lieutenant Colonel, Field Artillery, United 
States Amiy. 
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plomacy and poM er politics) and poUtigtie imbtaire (military intelligence) 
The first of these includes kno^\ ledge of ph) sical geograph) in the light of 
specific military operauons (military geography) and the second, of the 
pohtical groupings m\olved (geopolitics) 

Wars ate waged on land, in the air, upon and under the surface of the 
sea Critical anal) sis of war must then include discussion of avenues of, 
and barriers to, im asion Man to live must eat, and to fight must have 
weapons Since no nation of Europe is totally self sustaining for either 
purpose our examination must include all channek of supply The fact 
that the airplane, with certain limitations of time and space, can leap physi- 
cal barriers, does not affect this consideration, since man lives on the land, 
although he utilizes the w atcr and — to a much lesser degree — the air for 
transport Furthermore, until such tunc as the airplane becomes capable 
of landing anywhere, or of hovering indefinitely over any one point, its 
use in war is as a weapon, a member of the combat team, and must be sup- 
ported m the end by surface troops who will take permanent possession of 
the terrain desired This condition will remain until the day arrives when 
tanks can roll, fly, and float indefinitely That day may come, but has not 
yet arrived 

Since time immemorial man has traveled, for trade and for conquest 
Naturally, he has always sought the easiest way On the surface of the 
earth this has been over the plains, along the river valleys, through the 
mountain passes and the bottlenecks to and from the ocean The advent 
of the airplane has to some degree eliminated physical obstacles How- 
ever, the air lanes m general also follow the easiest way, since the airplane 
is limited in the amount of fuel it can carry and must therefore rely on 
bases, must seek the gaps in mountain ranges, or go around the peaks to 
avoid danger of crashing In military operations the shortest air route can 
be follow cd it is true, but this is always dependent upon the radius of ac- 
tion of the machine that is, the amount of fuel it can carry Like the ship 
on the sea it must at some time return to a base for refueling 

Thus the age old paths of conquest by land and by sea are all important 
to grand strategy The pattern of invasion m Europe has always followed 
them It IS a definitely recurring one * 

Europe's Physical Geography Let us glance at the physical geography of 
Europe Beginning at the Scandinavian peninsula, we find the highlands 
-rugged mountainous masses — sweeping down its western side, splitting 
Norway from Sweden The Skagerrak and Kattegat, dividing Scandi 
navia’s southern tip from the Jutland peninsula, afford a tortuous water 
channel from the Black Sea to the Baluc and the Gulfs of Bothnia and 
Finland 

From the North Cape cast to the Urals, and south roughly to latitude 
6o° North, the character of the land itself — the plains of tundra which m 
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Slimmer arc marshy, lake-spotted and soggy, in winter snoM^-covered and 
wind-SM’cpt, and which arc forested in part — becomes an obstacle to move- 
ment. An inhospitable, unfertile land this, in which military operations 
can be carried out onl)' with extreme diflicult)^ 

On the remainder of the continent, from west to cast, we find first the 
Pyrenees, barring the northern entrance to the Iberian peninsula, with the 
Sierra Nevadas to the south. Southernmost spurs of the latter are Tarifa 
and Gibraltar, northern gateposts of the iMcditerranean bottleneck. North 
of the Pyrenees lies the plain of France, part of the Great Lowland Plain 
of northcni Europe — flatlands bordering on the sea all the way to the 
Gulf of Finland, and thence to the Urals. First major obstacle east of the 
Bay of Biscay is the Massif Central of France. Then comes the Rhone 
valley, bordered on the cast by the great Alpine masses and their .spurs 
stretching southv'ard to enclose the fertile Po valley in Italy and the Adri- 
atic Sea. 

North of the Alps come the ^^osgcs and the Ardennes forming the west 
boundar)' of the Rhine valley. To the east again the mighty Danube flows 
from the Black Forest generally southeast through the Hungarian plain to 
the Black Sea. North and cast of the Danubian headwaters the Elbe rises 
in the Bohemian plateau to drain into the North Sea. Eastward is the Oder 
flowing north to the Baltic. The Bohemian plateau is itself fringed by the 
Erzgeberg and Sudeten mountains on the north, the Bohmer Wald on the 
south, to form a spearhead jutting westward. On its easterly side the Car- 
pathians and the Transylvanian Alps swing in a rough semicircle like an 
inverted C to enclose the Hungarian plain and the Danube valley between 
their respective points and the Alpine masses to the northwest, the Balkans 
to the south. East again we find the successive valleys of the Vistula and 
Duna flowing north, tlic Dniester and the Dnieper flowing south. Still 
further east the Don and the great wandering Y olga drain the rich Russian 
lowland plain to the Black Sea, while to the north the Dvina drains the 
tundras to the White Sea. South and cast of the jumbled hill-masses of the 
Balkans the Dardanelles, Sea of iManuara and Bosporus bar Asia Minor 
from Europe, afford channels from the Alediterranean via the Aegean into 
the Black Sea. The tableland of Asia Minor is itself scaled to the south and 
east bv the Taurus mountains, the Armenian highlands and the Cauca.sus. 

Swinging up northwest to the British Isles, we find them separated from 
the mainland by the English Channel and the North Sea. The major ter- 
rain obstacles in Great Britain arc her chalk cliffs to the south, the Pennine 
chain vdth the top-bar of its T at the Scotch border, the Grampians in the 
north of Scotland, and the Welsh mountains. Across the narrow Irish Sea 
lies Ireland, with its coastal highlands and ccnti'al plain. 

It is axiomatic that wherever the land be v'ashcd by the sea potential 
landing places are afforded. This is of course modified greatly in fact by 
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climatic conditions, and by the actual topography of the coastal terrain 
uliich may hinder or assist the safe approach of \essels Arctic Ocean 
ports, for instance, are ice-locked during the long •« inter except at the 
North Cape tip of Scandinavia and a short distance eastward, where the 
Arctic current has influence In winter also the Gulfs of Bothnia and 
Finland are both ice-Iocked Prevalent fog in the North Sea at times hin- 
ders navigation both surface and aenal And depth of water and shelter 
determine m general the location of safe anchorages and ports 

However, other considerations affect navigation These are bottle- 
necks that nature has placed on interior waterways And these are impor- 
tant militarily since they can be controlled by exercise of land, air, and sea 
power 

So, looking at the map, we can saj in general that except for climatic 
and coastal conditions the sea offers no obstacle to approach to the Atlantic 
edge of the Scandinavian peninsula to the BiitisVi Isles, to the western 
coasts of France and of Spam All other water washed ports m Europe 
are entered only through bottlenecks Egress from the Baltic is through 
the Kattegat-Skagerrak straits and the Kiel Canal m Germany which are 
themselves more remotely controlled by the Dover straits of the English 
Channel to the south, and the northern exit of the Nonh Sea Black Sea 
ports can be entered onl) through the Dardanelles But that itself, as we 
have said debouches into the Aegean Sea and thence to the Mediterranean 
And there are but two entrances to the ennre Mediterranean area— the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the west, and the Suez Canal to the east 

These bottlenecks are controlled cither (a) by the countries contiguous 
to them or (b) through the use of sea power operating from bases within 
the radius of action of warships 

Thus, It can be seen, any nation possessing a superiority of sea pow er, 
m the form of capital ships — battleships, capable of keeping the sea and 
fighting in all w eathers, together with cruisers to overhaul commerce, and 
all the necessary auxiliaries — can not only assure the flow of supplies to 
Its owm country, but can deny sea-borne supplies to any other nation 
This was England’s position when the First World War came to a close, 
and this position she has thus far maintained Since modern ships are de- 
pendent on fuel— the sailing vessels of old were not so dependent— a 
chain of bases is necessary Battle fleets today arc limited to an approxi- 
mate 3500 mile radius of action Air power is today attempting to usurp 
the place of sea pow er as a blockade ^cncy Its ph) steal limitations, plus 
sensitivit)'^ to atmosphenc conditions, have so far presented obstacles to 
complete success as an independent opetating force, but it is essential as 
an adjunct of sea power 

Geo^aphy m Relation to National Boundaries and Ethnic Grotipmgs 
The same barriers of physical geography — mountain ranges, broad rivers, 
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seas and gulfs — which canalize and restrict the flow of traffic also have 
greatly influenced national boundaries and race groupings.^ At the open- 
ing of the First World War most of these boundaries had been of long 
standing. The Treaty of Versailles and other contingent treaties of peace 
at the end of that war brought about a tremendous shifting of boundaries 
— some of them entirely new, some reversions to older boundaries changed 
long before by conquest, and some hodgepodges following no set pattern, 
melanging mutually alien societies and ideologies, restricting on the one 
hand, opening new doors to commerce on the other. 

Since these new boundaries have been among the causes of the Second 
World War, their influence on present-day conditions is all-important, and 
deserves some study. Incidentally, it must be borne in mind, as noted in 
earlier chapters, that when the new lines of national demarcation were set 
up, the powers imposing them had mixed objectives in view. Outvvardly 
clamoring for the liberation of small nations, the Allies had also mutually 
selfish motives, seeking by the new groupings to set up a series of buffer 
states through which both Germany and Russia could be curbed. 

On the Baltic Sea the creation of Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania as independent nations definitely restricted Russian influence. One 
seaport — Leningrad, with its fortress of Kronstadt — became Russia’s only 
Baltic outlet. In addition, so long as a neutral Turkey held the Dardanelles, 
blocking the Black Sea, and ice conditions partly hindered Russian egress 
from the White Sea to the Atlantic, Russia in Europe, with the additional 
double check of the Skagerrak-Kattegat strait and of British sea power in 
the North Sea, was bottled up from a naval viewpoint. 

Germany, by use of the Kiel Canal, could maintain communications 
of her own between the North and Baltic Seas, but the re-creation of Po- 
land set up a pro- Ally buffer state between Germany and Russia, potential 
check to German eastward and Russian westward moves. To give Poland 
an open door for trade, the Polish Corridor was created, dividing East Prus- 
sia from Germany proper. It must be admitted that this was, in German 
eyes, an intolerable condition. This narrow strip of Polish land, unpro- 
tected by any physical barrier, faced on both sides by an irate people, 
made one of the finest tinderboxes ever to be set in any European political 
powder keg. The free city of Danzig — solitary return to the political 
concept of the Hanseatic League — created an island of unrest from which, 
as it turned out, sparks would fly into the tinderbox. 

Geographically, Poland had little protection against invasion except on 
her southern border — where the passes were in Czech control, and for the 
Pinsk marsh area in the east which canalized possible military moves from 
the north in the general line, Warsaw-Minsk, and from the south, Lwow- 
the Ukraine, 

The creation of Czechoslovakia had good political as well as military 
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reasons behind it The old kingdom of Bohemia was an ethnological en- 
tit), ^\hlch, overrun by conquest, had become an unwilling part of the 
loose knit Austro Hungarian Empire East of the Waag River, Slovakia 
and Ruthenia belonged originally to the Hungarian plain grouping The 
people of all three had fought the Dual Monarchy, a synthetic Czechoslo- 
vakia had been set up during the war as a backiire which accomplished 
much in the disruption of Austro Hungary, the Czech Legions had fought 
for the Allies, and recognition of these thm^ was due 

Mihtanlj Czechoslovakia was of the utmost importance m checking a 
post war Germany The Bohemian plateau, protected by its mountain 
ranges, was an arrowhead pointing mto the heart of the Reich, and con- 
trolled the Danube valley Frpm the viewpoint of German strategy, the 
elimination of Czechoslo\ akia was hence essential The fact that the Czech 
army was a good one, that the mountain barntrs had been fortified, dc- 
la) ed reduction of the country' unal such tune as the bloodless capture of 
an emasculated Austria assured possibility of a pincers blow against Czecho- 
slot akia from both north and south if necessary Political considerations, 
as w e know , eliminated the necessity for a capture by force 

The Achilles heel of Czechoslovakia w^s its own geographical situa- 
tion A landlocked nation, she was dependent upon the good will of her 
neighbors for mtemauonal commerce, on allies for military assistance 
Her defensive geographical strength lay m the fact that nearly all the 
passes through the Bohmer Wald, Erzgebetg, and Sudetens lay tmide her 
territorial domain, permitting fortification If Czechoslovakia’s allies 
would fight with her, Germany faced a two front war Once the Sudeten 
area w as ceded to Germany, the defensive barriers of the Bohemian plateau 
were breached She lost further value to the allies who had forced this 
first surrender 

The war treaties had given to Rumania Transylvania, once part of 
Hungary , and — m the Middle Ages — debatable ground, claimed by both 
the Hungarians and the Patzinaks occupying Rumania and the Don valley 
■nils placed Rumania m control of the eastern Carpathians and theTransyl- 
saruan Alps and of the northern bank of the Danube at the Iron Gate, 
whence it debouches mto the Rumanian plain and flows to the sea The 
Danube also, bounding Rumania and Bulgana, w as further protected by 
the earlier cession of the Dobruja to the former, thus placing its mouths in 
Rumanian hands Cession of Bcsarabia to Rumania, to include the south 
bank of the Dniester River, gave Rumania on the north and south defensi- 
ble river lines, but the western boundary, adjommg Hungary, was open 
Behind it, however, la) the Carptho-Transylvanian Alps mass, a region of- 
fering many difficulties to military penetration All the passes, of which 
the Predeal is the most important, thus lay entirely in Rumanian territory 
(except the Iron Gate mentioned above) Both the Transylvania and Bes- 
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sarabian acquisitions, however, were weaknesses to Rumania in that they 
included alien minorities antagonistic to the new overlords. 

The little kingdom of Serbia became Yugoslavia, or the kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The Dinaric Alps protected its new west- 
ern coastal boundary, although Italy had been given some and had later 
taken other strategic ports along the Dalmatian coast enabling her to con- 
trol the Adriatic Sea. There is, however, one principal gateway to Yugo- 
slavia, which must be considered as of major importance. This is the 
Pear Tree Pass * just northeast of Trieste, on the Italo-Yugoslav border. 
Through this gorge lies the main highway from the Po valley to the Save 
valley and it is a key to the Balkan region. The Drava and the Danube on 
the north and east of Yugoslavia, and the^alkan hill-masses to the south 
are all defensible barriers, particularly since the new political setup brought 
under Yugoslav domination the major portion of the only main arteries cut 
by nature through the Balkans — the Morava-Maritza and Morava-Vardar 
corridors.* 

The Morava, rising in the mountains near Skoplje, flows north to empty 
into the Danube. Its valley thus becomes the north-south highway. The 
Maritza, rising slightly to the east, flows down southeastward to touch the 
Turkish plain, thence south into the Bay of Samothrace. The Vardar, ris- 
ing south and west of Skoplje, flows from that place south into Greece to 
empty also into the Aegean Sea, at Salonika. From Italy into Greece or 
vice versa the road runs thus: V alley of the Po — Pear Tree Pass — Save 
valley to the Danube — Morava valley — Vardar valley. From Italy to 
Istanbul one takes the same route south to Nis, thence southeast into the 
Maritza valley, 

Italy in the shufile gained some territory to the north and east, part of 
it with alien population. She was thus enabled to command the Pear Tree 
Pass into Yugoslavia. The Izonzo minor passes — the Bacha and Predil and 
the Pontebbo leading into the Tagliamento valley, still lay on the Austrian 
border. West of these comes the most important gate — the Brenner Pass, 
opening into the Adige valley. This also lies on the Austro-Italian border, 
and all border passes are debatable gateways, since they may be fortified 
by both sides concerned, and — in theory at least — may be seized by either 
through a sudden coup. 

West of the Brenner lies the Reschen Pass ® at the junction of the Italo- 
Austro-Swiss border, another opening from Austria into the Adige valley, 
and like the others mentioned above, a border gate. 

; - Between Italy and, Switzerland the Stelvio Pass, running east-west, is in 
Italian hands. Leading directly to Milan via the Lake Como valley we find 
the Bernina, in Swiss territory; and the Spulgen, a border pass. Further 
west- lie the St, Gotthard, well inside the Swiss boundary; the Simplon 
Pass (Swiss) and tunnel (crossing the border), and finally the Great St. 
Bernard, a border gate. 
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Italy’s ^^estem boundary 'vas unchanged by the First World War 
From north to south the gateways are the Little St Bernard, Mt Gems, 
Mt Genevre, Larche, Tende and the Mediterranean littoral * All these 
arc border passes 

In considering Italy’s position from the viewpoint of military geogra- 
phy, houeser, it must always be remendiered that all inward bound paths 
converge finally into the Po valley, the heart of northern Italy, diverge on 
lea\ mg Italian terntory Invaders of Italy using more than one route may 
expect that their columns will be mutually supporting The reverse is not 
true, although the passes into France do open eventually into the Rhone 
\aUey, but not within supporting distances Thus future Italian terntonal 
objectives might w ell be expected to include demands for French territory 
to the east bank of the Rhone inclusive, w ith the objective the securing of 
all western portals The situation of the Swiss and Austrian fronts is an 
other matter, and Italian aggtandixcmcnt would affect Germanic aims ad- 
versely The acquisition of Slovenia, Croatia and Slavonia by Italy would 
open wide the path for domination of the entire Balkan area south of the 
Danube And for some years past a certain school of thought m southern 
Europe has held the opinion that the mutual relationships of the Axis Pow- 
ers would end with an agreement whereby the Danube, south of the Hun- 
garian border, would be the eventual line of demarcation of their respec- 
tive hegemonies 

Sw itzerland offers no highways for war The only entrance to it not 
through a defended mountain pass ts north of Zurich, w here the Rhine may 
be crossed Her territorial boundaries were unchanged by the First World 
War 

While France’s eastern boundaries were temporarily changed for the 
better following the First World War, the later relinquishment of the 
Rhineland to Germany placed her, from the viewpoint of military geogra- 
phy , in the same situation as before the Treaty of Versailles, since Germany 
was in potential position to move through any of the three natural gate- 
ways These, from south to north, arc the Belfort Pass, between the 
Vosges and the Jura, the Stenay Pass through the Ardennes, and the flat- 
lands of Flanders north of the Ardennes to the sea ^ 

In so far as Germany's western boundary was concerned, the step-by- 
step reacquisition of her former territory to include the Saar was of 
tremendous advantage It gave her the entire Rhine valley as a channel 
of communications, together with the terrain west of it not only to protect 
that valley once it debouched from the Schwartzwald highlands, but also 
for use as a springboard for offensive moves into the Ardennes and, further 
north, into the plain The Maginot Line — no hue at all but a highly or- 
ganized defensive zone >- reinforced France’s natural barriers from the 
Swiss border to the Belgian Ardennes only The Flanders plain was wide 
open to any invasion which pierced Belgun defenses, and these in mm 
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were bare to a thrust directed through the Netherlands. On the German 
side the so-called Siegfried Line, another barrier, defended with iron grip 
the Rhine valley. 

Theoretically, the Maginot and Siegfried zones were of equal strength 
defensively, and might be expected to provide springboards for offensive 
action. Either could be used as a pivot for such moves. Actually, let us 
see what happened. Germany, prepared for offensive action, her left 
resting on the Siegfried Line, gobbled up Holland, turned the Belgian de- 
fenses, overran the Flanders plain. Simultaneously she pierced the Ar- 
dennes. France and Britain, unprepared for offensive action, were caught 
flat-footed. The Maginot Line crumbled as the offensive north of it 
swirled into its rear areas. In football parlance, the Allied left end and 
secondary defense were neatly mousetrapped by what turned out to be a 
cleverly timed spinner play through Corap’s French army, playing a ver)'- 
poor defensive tackle position. 

Here we might remember that so long as one party in war respects the 
rights of a neutral nation, the physical position of that neutral becomes an 
artificial barrier, regardless of the neutral’s strength or weakness, geograph- 
ical or military. One offensive move only was open in theory to France 
at the outset of the war — a thrust duplicating Napoleon’s 1805 campaign, 
in the direction of iVIetz-Karlsruhc-Ulm-Munich, Such a thrust depart- 
ing from the shelter of the Maginot Line, v'ould have as natural obstacles 
the Rhine and the Schwartzwald hill-mass. Given a potent Czechoslovakia 
as an ally, it would have a chance for success. To block this move Ger- 
many had done two things: she created the Siegfried Line, she eliminated 
Czechoslovakia. France, as we know, was not prepared for an offensive 
action, but even if she had been, such a move would have been suicidal 
after the Pact of Munich. 

No better example of successful long-range planning in grand strateg)% 
and of the close alliance between diplomacy and war in furthering national 
objectives, can be found than in the progressive moves of Germanv during 
the period 1937 to 1940. On the other hand it would be hard to find a more 
glaring example of futile political fumbling in disregard of national self- 
defense than the amateurish appeasement policy of the Allies both prior 
to and during the same period.® Certainly one cannot believe that all 
British and French military men could have been blind to indications patent 
to other militarj'^ observers. But, as remarked at the opening of tliis chap- 
ter, national armed forces are instrumentalities of national policies, and 
are not normally directors of those policies. They may advise; they can- 
not — except in military dictatorships — control. 

This brings us to the Iberian peninsula — Spain and Portugal — un- 
changed territorially by the First AVorld War. The Pyrenees form the 
natural barrier between France and Spain, with main passes tlie littoral on 
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both Atlantic and Mediterranean and four addmonal minor passes bcuveen 
them At the southern tip of the Iberian peninsula, Gibraltar, in English 
hands blocks the Mediterranean bottleneck, so long as it may be utilized 
as a base for sea power to operate from The eastern Spanish coast and the 
Balearics offer potential bases for sea and air power operating in the west- 
ern Mediterranean The western coast of Spam and Portugal offers the 
same advantages for operation Operation against what^ Against the sea 
lanes between the English Channel and the Suez Canal, and down the 
African coast around the Cape of Good Hope These factors and no 
altruistic consideration as to the relative merits of Republican (Commu 
nistic) and Nationalistic (Fascist) Spanish factions led to the active interest 
of the vanons powers during the Spanish Civil War They all needed 
Spam as a potential ally That is, they needed Spanish territory to which 
if necessary they could move units of sea and air power for operations 
furthcrmg their own ends 

Elsewhere m this book the ideological and economic factors leading to 
the clash of national aims and ambitions in Europe are fully discussed 
For the purposes of this chapter \\ e may assume that this clash of ideologic? 
etisted that the national objectives of Germany and Italy ran counter to 
those of Great Britain, France, and the smaller powers, and that those of 
Russia were adverse to both Success on each side was dependent first 
upon the success of diplomatic and economic moves and later upon the 
success of the extension of diplomacy —war Hence m the formulation 
of national policies the military, as an instrument of notional policy, would 
be consulted, so that the political coat could be cut according to the 
military cloth available 

Gemmny's Expansionism Given a German national policy to dominate 
Europe, the essential elements of success depend on the sea, in obtaining 
(a) free and nmnterrupted access to the Atlantic Ocean — that is, domina- 
tion of the English Channel and the North Sea, (b) dommation of the 
Baltic by control of the Skagerrak Kattegat channel On land, control 
of the Bohemian plateau — by means of which thrusts north of the Car- 
pathians toward the Ukraine might be safeguarded, and access to the 
Hungarian plain and the Danube valley attained This means control of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austna, Hungary, and Rumania Control of 
the entire Balkan region would be still better, however, such control might 
run counter to Italian objectives (which will be taken up later) These 
German objectives fit into the greater German plan of dommation of 
southern Europe and Asia Minor— the Berlin to Bagdad line — long 
dreamed of prior to 1914, which would place under Teutonic control the 
fertile Hungarian plain, the Anatoban plateau and the oil fields of Rumania 
and of Iraq 

Since attamment of all these objectives hinges upon the elimination of 
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the British Empire as a sea power, the cooperation of Italy in the control of 
the Mediterranean would be necessary. 

Let us see how many of these objectives have been reached. Austria 
and Czechoslovakia fell, opening the Danube valley; Hungary and the 
Balkans have been conquered or peacefully overrun. Poland fell, which 
resulted immediately in Russian countermoves, to save the latter’s share of 
the Baltic, protect the Ukraine, and ensure a better hold on the Black Sea. 

It is pertinent to mention here that in so far as central Europe is con- 
cerned the Russian mouthful of Poland which includes the territory north 
of the Ruthenian border is of some importance. Three passes e.xist in the 
Carpathians along this border — from east to west the Uzok, Beskid, and 
Jablonika. Hungary snapped up Ruthenia when Czechoslovakia was 
thrown to the wolves. These border gates open three subsidiarj’^ routes 
of invasion through the otherwise Germanic seal, into the north marches 
of the Danube valley. However, since they arc flanked from the west by 
terrain offering no difficulty to a German move from her share of Poland, 
their value is minimized. But they would be of assistance to an anti- 
German or anti-Hungarian move by a Russo-Rumanian alliance, and this 
was a factor in the Hungarian desire to wrest Transylvania from Rumania. 
That Transylvania, including its mountains, was once Hungarian, lends 
some logical ethnic reasons for the demand; but it is, basically, one of 
grand strategy and has resulted in additional protection to the Hungarian 
plain. 

To return to our discussion, Denmark and Noru'ay fell, Sweden is 
dominated. Germany thus has a toehold on the northern reaches of the 
North Sea. The Netherlands, Belgium, and France fell, placing the south- 
ern littoral on the English Channel in German hands. 

The fall of France places Germany in touch with the Iberian peninsula. 
The elimination of British sea power is still essential, however, before the 
outer gates can be opened — from the Arctic to Gibraltar. This can be 
eliminated only by removal of British bases: that is, by the subjugation of 
the British Isles. Had the fall of France brought the French fleet into 
German hands, the combined German-Italian fleet would have been suffi- 
cient, on paper, at least, to contest this sea power on equal basis. Hence 
the almost instantaneous action of the British in destroying part of the 
French fleet and seizing another part, thus offsetting any advantage tliat 
Germany had obtained by capturing what was left. 

Italy's Strategy. From the Italian point of view possession of the Mediter- 
ranean is essential for the consolidation of her African empire; the lanes 
between Italy and North Africa must be open. Unless Italy controlled 
the Suez Canal or the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Italian East African forces 
were definitely cut off from supply from the homeland, except by British 
permission. Until and unless Italy controls the Straits of Gibraltar, she 
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IS bloclvcd from the Atlantic Ocean That is, Italy must look to the con 
tinent of Europe for foodstuffs and munitions Hence Italy also seeks to 
ehmmate British sea power ItaUatv contact with the Balkans depends 
upon (a) ^ ugoslavia, through which the highway s run, (b) Greece whose 
shore Imc affords protection to Italian craft plying between the Adnauc, 
the Aegean, and the Black Sea, and where land routes offer a by pass 
Italj holds Albania but there are no real highways through that mountain- 
land either to Yugoslaiia or Greece These might be built — Italians are 
good road builders and three tenuous trails cvist through the Pindus range 
and Macedonia — but this costs in time, man pow er, and money 

Ital\ w Quid be in a far better condition if she controlled the Balkans, 
but a permanent Italian hold on the Aegean blocks Russian ambitions 
Russia has ahead) seized Bessarabia as a buffer against Pan Germanic moves 
m the Danube \alle) She is thwarted in the Black Sea area whether 
Britain holds the Mediterranean exits or Italy the inside lines In some- 
what similar manner must Turkey possessor of the actual water barrier 
cutting Europe from Asia Minor and constituting the maritime highway 
to the Black Sea look on the future Axis domination of Greece which 
came to pass at the end of April 1941 constitutes the most pressing threat 
against Turkt) 

Britain's Vicvf A glance at the European strategical situation from the 
British viewpoint must close this discussion Up until a few years ago, 
Britain s nas al superiority in warships, and her outlying bases throughout 
the world from which she could utilize that sea power, had been her of- 
fenswe weapon, permitting blockade For defense the same sea power 
presented an\ invasion of the British Isles 

Today, from the angle of defense, England s situation has changed to 
some degree Hostile air pow er from bases within range hammers directly 
upon the British Isles But m the long run England cannot be conquered 
until a hostile arm) lands and successfully overruns England That this 
air pow er alone can actually transport sufficient men and material across 
the English Channel remains to be pro\ed, although it is certain that it 
can be of assistance in such an expedition To transport troops by w ater 
across the English Channel in sufficient numbers will require surface craft 
m large numbers But such surface craft cannot move safely until and 
unless Axis air power can defeat British air power and also overthrow 
British sea power 

In the meantime superior British sea pow er is carr) mg on an effective 
blockade of Axis pons Superior Axis air power is attempting a counter- 
blockade, each side striving to bar the highways of the earth s surface to 
the other, since neither Englmd nor her adversaries can long carry out 
w arfare w ithout ability to use the international sea lanes Look at it from 
whatever angle one may, this fact emeses the only belligerent cargo- 
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vessels using the outer international sea lanes today are British. This 
traffic may be restricted, it may be suffering heavy losses, but nevertheless 
it is still moving. Axis Power cargo vessels are not plying the Atlantic. 
They are not plying any of the outer sea lanes of any continent. Sea 
power is once more proving its ability to impose indirect reduction of 
the will to win; air power has not yet proved equal potency. 

To sum up, we thus find that the waging of successful war depends 
upon possession or domination of the paths of conquest by water, land, and 
air, and that the physical conformation of the earth’s surface radically 
affects world politics. Hence the study of militar)’^ geography is an essen- 
tial element of all grand strategy. 
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Science and Technology 

Pure science is inherently international. This is true of both its major 
aspects: research, the quest for new knowledge and for mastery of nature’s 
secrets, and the great storehouse of facts, principles and power thus ac- 
cumulated. Both arc obviously the property of humanity as a whole. 
But applied science, the use of this method and knowledge in the service 
of society or of individuals, is selfish in origin and is valued as a private 
asset, a powerful weapon in competition and a bulwark of nationalism. 
In this dual nature of science lies its contradictor)’- meaning in the life 
of today and in the history of Europe. It is because in these two aspects 
men of science sen’e both God and Mammon, that they stand in an anoma- 
lous position, holding in the one hand the hopes of humanity for a better 
life, and in the other wielding the most fearsome instruments of destruc- 
tion. Contemporar)’ Europe reveals the cona'ast more poignantly than 
does any other period of histor)^ 

The ordeal of the v’ar of 1914-1918 forced every nation to utilize its 
resources to the utmost and therefore to examine its own capacity for the 
mastery of science and technology for economic, cultural, and military 
ends. M^hen the war began the Germans had acliicvcd acknoudedged 
leadership in almost every branch of pure science and the demands of the 
war forced them to utilize that knowledge and slcill for national and 
military purposes. They did so with impressive success. The Haber 
process for the manufacture of nitrates, and hence explosives, from the 
atmosphere made German)’ independent of Chilean nitrate. Consummate 
skill provided not only new weapons of aerial, submarine, and chemical 
warfare but countle.ss satisfactory substitute materials for civilians, to re- 
place those eliminated by the blockade. The Allies, too, lacked many ma- 
terials formerl)’ obtained from Germany so that the needs of defense led 
to a host of good resolutions among them for the greater support of sci- 
entific research and for its organized exploitation in the national interest. 

But the Peace of Versailles, resting with apparent certainty on military, 
political, and economic dominance, caused most of these resolutions to 
be forgotten. In the ’twenties each nation reverted to its economic and 
cultural habits. But the great resource left to the Germans was the one 
they treasured most, yet the one habitually ignored in the education and 
culture of all other nations: namely, the brains, the trained intellectual 

This chapter by Gerald Wendr, formerly Dean, School of Chemistry and Physics, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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power of Its technical men This they developed Without resources 
the) were ) et resourceful Thus arose the present situation 

To understand the wide divei^cnce m standards of quahty and in 
producti\ eness among the different nations of Europe it is necessary to 
examine the underlying motn cs> m each nation, of the men who devote 
themselves to a life of science There are no inherent biological differ- 
ences between the men of different nations, which lead to such different 
results There is also no essential difference between creative power in 
science and in art or even in industry or politics The social background, 
however, does determine the outlet for this creative power 

In England the educational sjstem has for generations made a radical 
distinction betw een the gentlemen and others The traditional emphasis 
in the training of gentlemen has been on the use of language and on the 
handling of people Technical training was not included At Oxford, 
for instance, there were m the late 'thirues 27 professors of science but 
79 m the arts, at Cambridge the proportion was : j to 46, m all the umversi 
ties of Great Britain the proportion was 162 to 555 In 1935 the number 
of full time advanced students m all the sciences m all the universities of 
Great Bntam w as onlv' 1 107 men and 1 1 1 women 

On the other hand a gentleman might w ith impunity become an ama- 
teur m ant field and thus England has produced manj of the worlds 
greatest amateur scientists Always however, there has been a great gap 
between them and the much larger number of engineers and technical 
assistants, while both of them stood apart from the normal ken of govern- 
ment and of industrial and commercial leaders The English social struc- 
ture gav e no spiritual rewards to scicnofic achievements except the mutual 
esteem of the scientific men themselves The motivation of English sci- 
ence has thus been the crcativ e instinct of the isolated amateur gentleman 
In France the cultural tradition was republican and philosophical The 
achievements of pure intellect at an) social level w ere fostered The uni- 
versities rated philosophy, mathematics, and science as clear and beautiful 
structures of rationalism, so that membership in the Academy of Sciences 
-a TfiftTOTitfi ■i'onntrvitm TVros a FitmiAi ^trivrfcKt pttsnge and 

honor which could be achieved through the democratic univ ersiues with- 
out any handicap of social origin Yet here again was an ehte group sec 
apart from the national life among the poets and artists If the government 
encouraged research and the growth of science it was pnmanly for the 
sake of culture and not pnmanly for the sake of national, industnal, or 
commercial advantage 

In Germany, however, the industnahzed feudalism, the yearning for 
pow er, and the conscious need of the ma^es for expression and progress, 
together with a belated and somewhat forced upsurge of the industrial 
revolution, made the study of saence an all but universal part of education 
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and, second only to the army, provided countless careers of steady ad- 
vance and distinction. To adopt a military metaphor, the scientific forces 
of France and England were composed almost entirely of officers while 
German society has for two generations encouraged the development of 
a complete, highly organized and fully equipped army of science with an 
adequate complement of trained men in all ranks. Even prior to 1914 
they performed their function throughout the educational, industrial, and 
political systems. It is significant that more than 40 per cent of the Nobel 
Prizes awarded in chemistry have gone to Germans — 41 per cent in the 
years 1901-1919 and an actual increase to 43.5 per cent in the years 1920- 
1939. But this is a measure of originality and creative power; even more 
important are social esteem and economic power. The prestige of a Heir 
Doktor or of a Herr Gehehnrat had no equivalent in any other nation. It 
was an accepted commonplace to address the head of a great industrial 
corporation by his proper title of Doktor a generation ago, when else- 
where professors, especially professors of science, were lampooned as 
absent-minded, impractical creatures who spoke only in a ridiculous tech- 
nical jargon. 

As for the other nations of Europe, in them the position of men of sci- 
ence was honored, but in a remote international sense, much like the rever- 
ence paid to Shakespeare, Leonardo da Vinci and Socrates. Of the Nobel 
Prizes awarded in physics and chemistry in the years 1 901-19 39 nearly 
one-fourth were awarded to Swedes, Danes, Dutch, Austrians, and Italians, 
a relatively large number, but the recipients were isolated individuals not 
supported by large fertile research institutions. The scientific community 
in each of the nations, including Russia, was too small to create standards 
of its own. Thus most of Europe joined together to provide a large body 
of distinguished and original men who were true internationalists and did 
little to serve the special interests of their nations either in government or 
in industry. 

The Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations greatly strength- 
ened the international point of view. International congresses were organ- 
ized in most of the sciences so that leading men of science throughout the 
world not only read and studied the work done in other countries but be- 
came personally acquainted with their fellow-scientists across the barriers 
of language and thus enhanced the fruitfulness of research everywhere. In 
aU fields, but particularly in the great new science of atomic physics and of 
nuclear chemistry, the cross-fertilization and cooperation, irrespective of 
national boundaries or interests, thrived as never before. The new inter- 
national fellowship among scientists even included close relations with 
many individual Germans, although German scientific societies were not 
generally admitted into the new international congresses and scientific 
unions. Gradually but surely the rancors of the war were forgotten, and 
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Its lessons too, so that by 1933 most scientific men were probably almost 
unconscious of national feelings 

An exception must be made in the case of the Soviets since the devotion 
of their scientists to the superior cause of the state itself seemed incompati- 
ble with the disinterested search for truth and was therefore suspect 
Nevertheless great credit was awarded to the Soviets for the handsome 
support given to pure science and for the unquestionably competent crea- 
tive worlc done by the new generation of previously unknown men 

All this relates to the world of pore science which is small though im 
measurably important in the progress of humanity Behind this growing 
internationalism of science dark forces of national competition and struggle 
were at work, as is shown m the other chapters of this book Yet outside 
of the U S S R and of the National Socialist Party in Germany probably 
no one suspected the phenomenal growth of nationalism that v. as to come 
Competition was keen but it as competition for profits and for foreign 
markets England, France, and Germany strove to bear m mmd the serv- 
ices of science during the war and made efforts to encourage xcscaich in 
industry and to support a program of research by and for the government 

In England, a Department of Scientific and Industrial Research xvas 
organized to improve the competitive position of British industry and to 
operate such governmental institutions as the National Physical Laboratory 
and the governmental investigations of problems relating to fuel, food, 
building, forest products, and stream poluuon Intheyear 1937-1938 this 
department spent about } million dollars and received about one million 
dollars in fees Much of the net expenditure was contributed to research 
associations formed by firms in a score of industries The original intent 
was that once the government established such research by subsidy, the 
fact that research is profitable in industry would be proven But this con- 
viction never materialized In addition to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, the British government also established an Agricul- 
tural Research Giuncil and a Medical Research Council The three agen 
cies spent about 4 million dollars a year on scientific research Other de- 
partments of the government spent another 4 millions and a like amount 
was spent on scientific research concerned directly with military problems 
J G Crowther estimates that the total expenditure by British corporarions 
and industry on research has been about 8 million dollars a year with pos- 
sibly another 4 million in the universities, so that the entire expenditure in 
Great Britain was less than 25 million dollars a year 

In France, the confidence in the pohtical and financial power of the 
state was so great that the impetus given to science by the war was soon 
spent Even m industry reliance was placed on the purchase of patents 
de\ eloped m other countries rather than on research It was not until 193 3 
that a Council of Scientific Research was established and m 1935 Madame 
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Irene Curie-Joliot was appointed Undcr-Secretary of State for Scientific 
Research. This was an unprecedented gesture toward the recognition of 
science, yet it was empty, since this distinguished Nobel-prizc-winning 
daughter of Nobel-prize-winning parents was expected to, and did, con- 
tinue her esoteric work in atomic physics as her major occupation. The 
expenditures of the French Department of Scientific Research as late as 
1938 were only a million dollars a year. 

The inadequacy of the programs in England and in France is best shown 
by the comparison with the similar expenditures in the United States. 
American industrial research laboratories alone, exclusive of government 
and university laboratories, spent at least 200 million dollars a year. Even 
so, progress has been much too slow in view of the impending international 
crisis, yet the expenditure per person in the United States was about 
twelve times the expenditure per person in the British Empire and incom- 
parably greater than in France. 

These figures express the relative importance attached in Great Britain, 
France, and the United States to the value of creative work in industrial 
and commercial competition. Obviously in Britain and in France there 
was confidence that national prosperity and economic power rested on 
other factors than the creation of new industries, the increase of produc- 
tion, and the decrease in costs. These other factors in the international 
rivalr)'' did not however include recourse to a major war. It is common 
knowledge that in military, naval, and aeronautic science, both Britain and 
France forged slowly and complacently ahead without tliat desperate pres- 
sure for advantage M’hich the year 1939 made necessary. But when the 
military situation did suddenly call for supreme effort neither the equip- 
ment nor the trained men were available. Both nations had failed to in- 
corporate the power of science into their resources and hence, as in 1914, 
were unable to call upon that resource. And the illusory internationalism 
of the scientific M’’orld itself had, quite innocentlv, been content. 

The post-M'ar record of science in the smaller nations shows a motley 
pattern. In Italy and in Poland the intensification of national sentiment 
hampered research by giving higher value to political and military achieve- 
ment and by preoccupation with local pride, the native language and his- 
tory. But it did not compensate by a program of modernization and by 
calling upon science to produce and to sen^e the national cause. Science 
was in general ignored, though new industries were developed and techni- 
cal training thus became more of an asset. The great Snia Viscosa syn- 
thetic textile works at Milan are an outstanding example of a new industry 
based almost M'holly on imported science. 

In the Balkans, nationalist pride seized on every asset as a talking point 
and many a gesture was made toward recognizing men of science as bene- 
factors. Lack of wealth made any real support impossible. Efforts were, 
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however, made to capitalize natural resources, such as the Rumanian pe- 
troleum, with foreign capital and foreign technologists International sci- 
entific congresses were entertained at great expense both to publicize these 
resources and to fertilize local potentialities by direct contact with leaders 
m science, but the results were small In Czechoslovalaa, however, a very 
rapid industrialization in terms of modem low cost quantity production 
took place 

In the northern lands — Scandinavia, Denmark, the Netherlands — lib- 
eral and international ideals thrived, untouched by politics, nationalism, or 
mibtansm The universities at Uppsala, Copenhagen, Leyden, and Utrecht 
developed scientific departments of real disunction In Denmark occurred 
the unique bequest of an entire large firm to the support of scientific re- 
search and art — the Carlsberg Breweries, so bequeathed bv its founders, 
J C and Karl Jacobsen In the Netherlands, the Philips Lamp Factory at 
Eindhoven supported one of the finest industrial research laboratories m 
the world, with notable results m both applied and pure science In the 
Netherlands, too, the entire cducaaonal svstem was ennehed by absorbing 
in Its teaching staff large numbers of university graduates and holders of 
the PhD degree in science In these countries, and to a lesser extent m 
Norway and m Switzerland, science became an accepted and respectable 
aspect of human culture, yet quite without ulterior purpose or nationalist 
bias 

The story is obviously very different for the Soviets and for Germany 
The primitive development of applied science in Russia m 1918 and the 
high goals sec for social achievement by the Soviets required emphasis m 
the past twenty years on the growth of an elementary technology and on 
an immediate utilization of machinery and practices that were long estab- 
lished elsewhere m solving the broad problems of the new society The 
task was more one of educating a great body of engineers and techmcal 
experts to operate a modern mechanized society than it was to create new 
ideas or invent new processes Merely to catch up with the American 
scale in the use of power and of raw materials would have required most 
of the treinendoas energy and emphasis that was gix'cn to technology^ 

The highest scientific body in the USSR is the Academy of Science 
It IS duectly responsible to the elected Supreme Council It operates nu- 
merous laboratories directly but its chief function is the coordination of 
the scientific activities of all the Commissariats, with a special view toward 
the programs of the State Planning Commission The Commissariats of 
Education, of Health, of Agriculture, of Light Industry, and of Heavy In- 
dustry all have ambitious programs m science The last named not only 
operates innumerable factories, each with control laboratories, but its 
Technical Education Sector controls the technical colleges and their re- 
search laboratories, while the Industrial Sector operates a number of ex- 
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cellent industrial research institutes such as the Nitrogen Institute of Mos- 
cow, In addition a separate Scientific Sector of the same Commissariat 
operates several research laboratories in fundamental or pure science, such 
as the Physico-Technical Institutes at Leningrad, Kharkov, Dnieprope- 
trovsk and Sverdlovsk and the Karpov Institute of Chemistry at Moscow. 

But, in theory at least, all this expenditure, planning, and study for the 
benefit of the production program is not so important as the broad effort 
to make science permeate the general life, to inculcate a scientific outlook 
in the oncoming generation and thus to abolish the gulf that elsewhere 
separates the scientific community from the people. The Stakhanov move- 
ment, a surge of rationalization and efficiency which comes from the 
masses, not from above, is one veiy'^ significant result of the gradual con- 
viction of the masses that it pays to think. The place of science in the 
Communist ideolog}'’ is important, indeed fundamental. Handsome ap- 
propriations and new government laboratories express this intent. But the 
time has not been sufficient to determine whether a nation trained in this 
ideolog can create new values and maintain leadership in a competitive 
world. While much credit must be given to the realistic education of 
Soviet youth, there has not been opportunity to demonstrate what social 
power science can exert under the Communist theory. 

In Germany the traditional leadership in science had long been con- 
sidered a prime national asset. In the sorry years after 1918 it was prized 
as never before. In spite of poverty and dissension the great universities 
and research institutions were given every possible support in money and 
in morale. Science blossomed. The theory of relativity and the quantum 
theory, together comprising the greatest advance in science since the days 
of Isaac Newton, both came from German universities during those years. 
Synthetic vitamins, motor fuel and lubricants from coal, carbohydrates 
from wood, plastics without number, synthetic textiles, all poured from 
the industrial laboratories. Thousands of doctors of philosophy found 
places at low pay in industry or lived on almost nothing in teaching careers. 
Maximum production by optimum intelligence was the cultural as well as 
the industrial ideal. But salvation by this means was too slow and the Nazi 
ideology took over. 

This political religion, this fanatic worship of the corporate state, im- 
mediately set every resource to work for competitive national advantage 
—not merely by harnessing all to the production of wealth, as in the 
U.S.S.R., but also, or even especially, toward the specific goal of military 
power. The production of synthetic motor fuels was improved and 
greatly enlarged. Synthetic rubber, originally American, was made practi- 
cal and large production from coal was assured. Above all, every effort’ 
was made toward radical improvements in military aviation. Never have 
latent resources been so swiftly and so completely developed and coordi- 
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nated toward a common national goal The one prized resource, un- 
touched by defeat or reparations — competent scientific research together 
with almost umversal scientific education — was commandeered tn toto by 
the National Socialist Party for use as the overpowering weapon of a 
nation that was supposedly unarmed Never has the inherent power 
of science been so dramatically revealed— nor so cruelly perverted It 
marks a new era m history, for the same power can, of course, be wielded 
for humanitarian purposes, for construction as well as for destruction, for 
the production of ample food, clothing, shelter, comfort, and leisure It 
is safe to sa) that after this revelation of the power of science no nation, 
no society, can survn e m the future without pnmar) and maximum use 
of scientific intelligence for peace and plenty )ust as effectively as for war 
The Nazi resolution, hke that in Russia, elimmates all motives for sci- 
entific research except service to society As has been pomted out in the 
chapter on German) , science, hke all other forms of action and thought, 
IS there ss holly subservient to the state As a social ideal this is valid But 
m practice it inevitably means subservience to a small group of dominant 
governmental officials When, as in Germany now, the state is able to 
command the sets ices of all techmcal and scientific men it will no doubt 
be able to achieve the maximum immediate results m the application of 
science It takes little intelligence to appreciate the tremendous value of 
such application, whether it be in destruction or construction, and it may 
be assumed that any government which once bases its effectiveness on the 
maximum use of science will find it wise to continue appropriations for 
laboratories and for technical training However, when immediate ad- 
\ antage is thus sought, emphasis is invariably on technology rather than on 
research, on exploitmg present knowledge rather than on the creation of 
new knowledge It requires intelligence of a high order, vision, and cour 
age, to create wholly new \alues Such intcUigcnce and vision are con- 
spicuously lacking in all government circles Thus a regime of science 
w hich IS under the direct command of politicians is likely to be shortsighted 
and sterile after a preliminar) penod of mere exploitation 

This lesson may be drawn from the record of research in industry 
Among successful corporations in any country the pressure for immediate 
profits and for competitive ads antage is a strong support for science and 
technology But any research program that must be justified year by year, 
or e\en day by day , through increased profits or by valuable patents, and 
is therefore under the immediate direction of businessmen who have those 
goals e\er m mind, is almost invariably profitable only m the immediate 
and temporary sense It exploits the advances in pure science made else- 
where by men of long vision to whom financial profit is meaningless So 
long as the endowed research institunons contmue, in which the direcuon 
of research is under the control of unhampered scientists themselves, so 
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Jong does the Row of new knowledge continue to be successively and re- 
peatedly exploited in the laboratories of applied science. The creative 
instinct is essentially artistic and the highest type of mind is essentially 
immune to material rewards. Profit is seldom a motive for creation. 
Hence businessmen can seldom direct creative research or even encour- 
age it. 

It should be added, of course, that there are numerous strong corpora- 
tions whose function is based upon science and who are able to project 
their own existence many decades into the future, which are notably far- 
sighted in the support of pure research. Among them are the Philips 
Lamp Factory at Eindhoven, Holland, the Siemens-Halske works and the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie in Germany. It is only when success is unquestioned 
that the scientific staff can thus be permitted to dwell on the remote future 
and to direct its own course without the control of executives whose bur- 
den of responsibility is the day-to-day balance sheet. 

For such reasons no industrial research institution and no laboratory 
under a corporate state could have produced our present knowledge of 
science. The greed for gold rendered the medieval alchemists futile. It 
was Priestley, a clergyman, who discovered oxygen and Lavoisier, an aris- 
tocratic amateur, who became the “ father of chemistry ” by explaining 
combustion. Since then a century and a half of uncontrolled research in 
the universities of the world has uncovered radioactivity, relativity and 
atom-smashing, X rays and electrons, synthetic materials and thermody- 
namics, genes and chromosomes, bacteria, vitamins, viruses, and hormones. 
None of these, it is safe to say, would be known today if science had in the 
past century been under the strict control of “ practical ” politicians. 

For the same reasons the ^.^rnitation of science in Germany to the high 
ideal of social service has acjifially been a disaster of the first order. When 
the broad-minded, far-se^ng national government became a corporate 
state passionately devote JIo immediate practical advantage, it assumed the 
weaknesses of an indus'^al corporation and became narrow-minded and 
shortsighted. The los'^f such men as Haber and Einstein would not be 
irreparable if the next generation were allowed free thought. But so long 
as that freedom is deiced and research is regimented for immediate objec- 
tives there is no hop^, for the emergence of genius and no hope for any 
but a minor and opp 'tftunist role for German science. No future for the 
nation can be builppn mere imitation and exploitation and no leadership is 
possible under strict orders from political headquarters. 

This is noLto say that the ideal of service to society is itself inadequate. 
It may be that the totalitarian order will become so successfully established 
that it need not confihe its efforts to desperate emergencies and that it can 
in time undertake a ifcy-year plan of dc'/elopment instead of a five-year 
plan. It may be that ii\j^at case fr«’ ubm can be restored to creative minds. 
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Such a confidence in the new order would reverse our prognosis, but it is 
certain to be possible onl) if the social ideal embraces not a party, a nation, 
or a race, but all of humanity 

In sum, this means a return to the mtemational point of view and a 
recognition that research m pure science cannot be partisan or competitive 
It means that the increasing nationalism of the past decade must be tran- 
scended It also means that the international and humanitarian nature of 
science, as formerly exemplified m nearly all the smaller nations of Europe, 
and as expressed m the Nobel Prizes was the right indeed the only, at 
mosphere m ^\hlch science can ihnve and from which humanity can bene- 
fit The present perversion of science to destructive uses and the steriliza- 
tion of saence for immediate partisan advantage are both high crimes 
against the human spirit Creative power is the most precious of all human 
resources, and the tragedy of the past two decades in Europe is that they 
have ignored that power and hence man’s power to make the world a 
good place to live in and to make life worth living 
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Chapter XXIX 


Philosophy, Religion, and Literature 

Popular and Abstract Philosophies 

’European Maladjustment In many European faces wc see today the tor- 
mented features of an old and harassed cmlization The gargoyles of 
Gothic architecture seem serene compared with the distorted physiogno 
mies of many Europeans 

The basic cause of harassment and sorrow is the evil that has been let 
loose upon Europe Neither Rousseaus view that happiness consists of 
the successful functioning of the emotions nor Stendhal s belief that one 
can attain happiness by the application of reason to the problems of con- 
duct is any longer practical for great numbers of men The central prob- 
lem of thmkmg Europeans is how to act intelligently in an exhausted and 
maltreated world, how to be human in an inhuman age Maladjustment 
is therefore the ke) note of the era The philosophy, rebgion, and litera- 
ture of the last nvo decades amply reflect this maladjustment 
Dominant Philosophical Schools The dominant philosophical schools of 
contemporary Europe are Positivism, Determinism and Indeterminism, 
Experimental Humanism and Integrated Humanism, Dialectical Matenal- 
ism, Individualism, and Collectivism We shall very briefly survey each 
of these 

Positivism is concerned with knowledge based solely on experience and 
rejects everything that is speculative or mcuphysical Its champions main- 
tain that in the interpretation of life the accent should be placed on science 
Positivism is a monistic philosophy that is to say, it rccogmzes the unity of 
spirit and matter Contemporary positivism has rendered some service to 
sociology. It also furnishes ideas to certain literary schools, mainly to the 
realists and naturalists 

Determinism is a variety of Positivism Whereas the Positivists be- 
lieve m progress, the Determinists hold that life is meamngless Indeter- 
minism IS a metaphysical branch of Positivism, it, too, interprets life in 
terms of scientific data, but assumes that a force, not human, rules the 
world The Indetcrminists’ chief contribution to philosophy is the place 
they have made, m a scientific w orld, for free will 

Experimental Humanism is a revival of Greco Roman and Renaissance 
ideas, modified, howe\ er, by the subtle consciousness of modem man It 
accents man’s struggle with man, and underlines the indifference of destiny. 

This chapter by Joseph Remcnyi, Assisunt Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Western Reseryc uruversitj ’ 
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It differs from Integrated Humanism in that the latter posits a belief in 
God and the need of religious experience as a criterion of conduct. 

Dialectical Materialism is derived from Hegel’s philosophy of history. 
It assumes that for every concept (or thesis), there is an opposite concept 
(antithesis), and that both are finally united in a new concept (synthesis). 
Marxism is based on this syllogism. 

Individualism is a form of Humanism. It asserts the supremacy of the 
individual over the mass, and the rights of the ego over that of society. 
Collectivism repudiates Individualism. It upholds the supremacy of the 
mass over the individual, of society over the ego. Its greatest influence has 
been in political theory, where it has created blueprints for the collectivist, 
utopian society of the future. 

Exponents of Conteitiporccry Philosophies. Let us examine for a moment 
the fate of these philosophies in the contemporary world as expressed by 
their leading proponents. 

Positivism underwent considerable change in post-war Europe’. Au- 
guste Comte, father of Positivism, dogmatically accepted the validity of 
knowledge and experience. Bertrand Russell, who might be called a mod- 
ern Positivist, grounded his philosophy on scientific data, but his conclu- 
sions are far from dogmatic. Rather he reflects the relativistic modern atti- 
tude toward experience and knowledge. 

The Determinism of the nineteenth century has been rejected by many 
modern thinkers, most notably, perhaps, by Henri Bergson, author of 
Creative Evolution. By stressing intuition and creative evolution as the 
substance of life, Bergson made the transition from nineteenth-century 
Determinism to the Indeterminism of the twentieth century. This inde- 
terministic philosophy has been greatly influenced by the new conception 
of the physical universe unfolded by physicists like Albert Einstein, Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Sir James Jeans, and Max Planck. Their cosmology 
has helped to restore free will to the realm of philosophy. 

Experimental Humanism, which is more or less in the blood stream of 
■European philosophy, has found a prominent protagonist in Johan 
Huizinga, the Dutch historian. Huizinga has refused to accept both the 
philosophy of intuition of Bergson and the pessimism of Osv^ald Spengler. 
As a genuine humanist, a sort of twentieth-century Erasmus, he believes 
in the supremacy of reason and the progress of civilization. 

The Integrated Humanism of the great Catholic philosopher Jacques 
Maritain represents an attempt to transcend the limited horizon of Positiv- 
ism. Thus, according to Maritain, man’s fate is determined not only by his 
relations with his fellow men, but his relations with God. 

Popular Receptiofi of the Philosophies. It would be preposterous to as- 
sume that in modem Europe ordinary people ascended to such heights of 
intelligence that they could understand the above philosophies. Yet ab- 
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stract philosophy makes greater headway m our generation than m former 
periods not onl^ because there are more educated people, but because they 
are interpreted bv publicists m terms which the uninitiated can under 
stand TTte spread of books, magaanes and newspapers has made this 
possible 

Thus the philosophies of Dialectical Materialism, as w ell as Individual- 
ism and Collects ism, ha\ e been accorded a warm m clcome by large num- 
bers of people, sometimes as blind emotional responses, sometimes as intelli- 
gent and percipient reactions The mam reason for the abounding interest 
in abstract philosophies \i as their social character Dialectical Materialism 
forms the philosophical basis of Socialism, Communism, and other political 
philosophies seeking social and economic justice Similarly, Individualism 
is the philosophical root of /jMjea-ftfire capitalism Collectivism is the of- 
ficial philosophs of Communist Russia, and may be discerned m the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of Fascist ItaK aod Nazi Germany 

Numerous minor political movements drew their ideologies from the 
\arious philosophical schools, but since they pla)ed only an insignificant 
role in the cultural history of post-war Europe, we cannot stop to discuss 
them here 

A word might be said about the influence of psj choanalj sis, discussed 
m a previous chapter Without ignoring the Spcnglenan dogma that 
Western cnilization is at the end of its tether, or the Marxist prophecy of 
social reconstruction, the ps) choanaijsts seem to believe that not only the 
social, political, and economic systems of Europe need overhauling, but 
the European individual, so to speak, requires nervous reorientation Eu- 
rope, they say, is suffering from general nervous disturbances, indeed its 
nervous system is on the verge of collapse, and psychoanalytical treatment 
is prescribed The psychoanalysts have had profound influence not only 
on the creative minds of Europe but on the average man as w ell Besides 
psychoanalysis, other psychological schools enjoyed popularity, and thus 
affected the cultural character of Europe Wilheim Dilthcy’s conception 
of the significance of the various components of a work of art led to a 
new and complicated interpretation of the creative spirit 


Religion in Post-War Europe 

The Religious Revival Post-war Europe enjoyed a religious revival 
The search for supernatural solace became more imperative after the dis- 
illusionment of war The philosophical Indetermmists gave intellectual 
support to those who reached out for God There was a notable rebirth 
of religion m w estem Europe, as w cll as m northern, eastern, and southeast- 
ern countries According to the Russian mystic, Nicholas Berdayev, even 
in atheistic Soviet Russia the rdigion of absolute immatenahsm asserted 
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itself from time to time. The effectiveness of religion as a balancing agent 
of the human mind and society impressed many post-war intellectuals. 
Catholic and Protestant thinkers, artists, and poets found comfort and sup- 
port in the mystic veneration of Christ. By means of spiritual faith many 
of them found purgation for their emotions and a happy outlook on life. 
It suffices in this respect to refer to Karl Barth, the pioneer of the dia- 
lectical-theological movement in the German Protestant Church. Here 
and there new sects were organized. 

Among writers who drew sustenance from religion we may mention 
Lucian Blaga, the Rumanian playwright, T. S. Eliot, Paul Claudel, Giovanni 
Papini, Franz Werfel and Sigrid Undset. The pacifists should be included 
in this group of religionists because their dream of political, social, and 
economic harmony derived its strength from a religious and ethical tem- 
perament. The religious revival of the post-war period was probably an 
escape from madness, but it was also an anchor of contentment. 

Progress of Atheism. Amidst the religious revival atheism flourished, a 
continuation and, in certain social stratas, an expansion of nineteenth- 
century agnosticism. Contemporary atheism echoes Georges Sorel’s credo 
of violence and Schopenhauer’s pessimism and Nietzsche’s “ superman ” 
complex. Many prosperous philistines and intellectual elite resented the 
tenets and allegories of religion. Many proletarians and agrarian workers 
as well as petit bourgeois, partly influenced by Marxism, saw in the repre- 
sentatives of organized religion agents of capital exploitation. Religion 
was regarded by many of the better educated as meaningless romance; the 
less educated saw in religion and its exponents an attempt to distort their 
social and economic lives. The renunciation of religion gave them some 
kind of inner peace. 


Literature at the Crossroads of European History 

Political, social, and economic upheavals as well as the sensational dis- 
coveries in theoretical and applied science naturally affected post-war 
writers and poets. Amidst the chaos, no literary school became dominant; 
art for art’s sake, however, or pure literature, was of less importance than 
in previous generations. 

Breakdo'wn of Traditio?i. The breakdown of traditional values was shotvn 
in the short-lived prominence of most literary schools. Much of post-war 
European literature may be regarded as bizarre offshoots of nineteenth- 
century romanticism. Expressionism, Futurism, Unanism, Activism, II- 
lusionism, and Surrealism often disagreed with one another. With few ex- 
ceptions, the literary movements preached a doomsday philosophy; in- 
deed most post-war literature had a sardonic humor born of profound 
pessimism, as in the plays of Luigi Pirandello and the novels of L. F. 
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Celme There was also an exaggerated worship of craftsmanship, par- 
ticularly in the ’twenties This was manifested, for instance, in the settings 
and designs for the stage, m the mgemons, sophisticated or fantastic search 
for novel theatrical effects Indeed, every creative art related to literature 
was affected by what has been called the “ transvaluation of social values,” 
and by the lust for unique and exouc pleasures to stimulate a satiated 
palate 

Humanist and Htmianitarian Writers Yet amidst the feverish experimen- 
tation the traditions of European literature were maintained by many il- 
lustrious practitioners There were writers and poets who abjured form- 
le^ness and who enriched the heritage of literature by traditional tech- 
niques, as in the humanistic works of Geoi^es Duhamel, Roger Martin 
DuGard, Jules Remains, and Paul Valery in France, Richard Aldington 
and E M Forster in England, Hans Carossa and Thomas Mann in Ger- 
many, Rainer Maria Rilke in Austria, Mihaly Babits m Hungary, and Karel 
Capek m Czechoslovakia These men more or less synthesized the absurd 
contradictions of contemporary European culture For example, the Eng 
lish characters m Forster’s Fassage to India belong to a civil-zation that is 
found m every section of the globe The novelists who imaginatively re- 
created the First World War and the Spanish Civil War made contribu- 
tions not only to literature but to social thought Ench Mana Remarque, 
for example, cannot be compared with Tolstoi, but his anti war novel All 
Quiet on the Western From is a monument of pacifist, humanitarian Iitera 
rare Among humanitarian wnters belong Marxist novelists like Andre 
Malraux 

Besides the humanists and humanitarians, we must mention the m liters 
who drew their inspiration from the soil and from the simple peasants 
This trend is observed in the works of Fredcnco Garcia Lorca in Spam, 
Jean Giono m France, Aron Tamasi the Transylvanian Hungarian, SiUan- 
paa the Finn, Ramus the Swiss, Wladyslaw Reymont the Polish novelist, 
and others The regionalists found their inspiration in nature, m local 
customs and follavays, and m simple peasant life In strange contrast with 
regionalism was the very popular literature of escape,, the histoncal novels^ 
poems, plays, and bibliographies in w hich those who found contemporary 
life hectic and unbearable sought surcease from anguish The exotic and 
scientific novels and plays, like Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World and 
H G Wells’ Fantastic Stones, served pretty much the same purpose 

The stream of consciousness novels were unique attempts at depicting 
the complicated motives of individual behavior and the decadence of con- 
temporary society, as in James Joyce’s Ulysses, Proust’s Ranembrance of 
Things Past and the novels of Andre Gide and Virgmia Woolf D H. 
Lawrence brought to light in his stones undiscovered aspects of the pure 
and Mtal sensuous world The bitterness, loneliness, and dullness of post- 
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war European life were delineated with the same supersensitive indigna- 
tion by the novelists of northern, central, eastern and southeastern Europe. 
Sorrow, joy, and courage are not less interesting in Finnish, Hungarian, 
Estonian, Lithuanian, Polish, Latvian, Czech, Slovak, Yugoslav, Rumanian, 
Greek, or Bulgarian than in, let us say, Irish, English, or French literature. 
The poetry of William Butler Yeats has its counterpart in countries with- 
out the background of Celtic folklore. Distinguished spirits face life and 
death everywhere with fortitude and nobility. It is noteworthy, inciden- 
tally, that in the past two decades of rampant nationalism the most effective 
internationalists were those who translated into their native language the 
popular literary works of “ enemy ” nations. 

Effect of TotalitmHaiiisyn on Literature. In the totalitarian states, philoso- 
phers, writers, poets, or men and women of independent ideas had to accept 
the ruling ideology or obsen'^e silence. The most trivial notion of libert)?^ 
was interpreted as a violation of totalitarian standards. No wonder that 
tliis pressure intimidated e\’’en those who were preoccupied with the uni- 
versal values of mankind. Some went into exile, where they launched at- 
tacks on totalitarianism. Some could not bear the strain and ceased to 
write. Others, however, accepted the status quo and wrote in conformity 
with Fascist, Nazi, or Communist demands. Such conformist literature 
naturally partook of the nature of propaganda. 

Granted that the writers vdio remained in the totalitarian states could 
not reject the dominant ideology without endangering their lives, the 
fact remains that all over Europe the conflict bertveen integrity and un- 
scrupulous adaptability to conditions became one of the most dominant 
cultural trends. 


Summary 

Spengler’s prophecy of the collapse of western culture and the Com- 
munist emphasis on the class struggle found innumerable echoes in post- 
war religion, philosophy, and literature. The Connminist Manifesto ap- 
peared in 1848; the final edition of Spengler’s huge work in 1922. Despite 
the three-quarters of a century which separated them, their ideas are in- 
trinsically interwoven in the activities and reflections of post-w^ar Europe. 
Cultural trends showed that an age was dying but that fresh forces were 
rising to combat the old, and in this one could find hope for the future. 

The artists and thinkers were acutely aware of the miseries of their age. 
But not many undertook to reconcile conflicting forces and help to create 
an international, peaceful society. Jingoistic nationalism speeded decay. 
Social, political, and economic evils fostered revolutionary activities and 
undermined the traditional concept of cultural unity. Not only in the 
totalitarian countries, but in the more or less liberal nations, nationalistic 
intolerance grew apace. 
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All strata of society were in flux and conflict Peasants and proletarians 
tried to wrest more economic and social privileges from the aristocrats, 
gentry, and middle class The younger generation relentlessly opposed 
the incompetence and complacency of the older generation In these 
conflicts much energy was wasted and valuable time lost The “ pure m 
heart ” and the “ men of good will ” were sadly reduced m numbers, and 
the evil and brutal spirits multiplied prodigiously 

To reconcile cultural conflicts must be the ultimate aim of European 
civilization Only when this task is successfully accomplished will the 
“ good society ” arrive Without this, Europe will remain a slaughter- 
house As long as Machiavellian techniques in politics and economic life 
direct the destiny of Europe, the cultural efforts to unify peoples and 
nations will be paralyzed 
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Chapter XXX 


The A^'ts and Music 

Introduction 

An and Cnltme. Whether or not the artist will have it so, art is invariably 
the product of a culture. The cultural influence varies to the extent that 
the artist has striven to embody in his work the values which his society 
considers important. Even when such social expression is far from the 
conscious object v'hich he sets for himself, the artist’s work is best under- 
stood as the product of reaction, indifference, or conformity, in relation to 
the prevailing culture. 

We are able to sec, for example, how characteristically modern func- 
tional architecture has arisen out of the needs and possibilities of the ma- 
chine age, and how such inventions as radio and motion pictures have 
broadened if not deepened cultural activity. 

Effects of War. We ntight expect, then, that the tremendous social dis- 
turbances caused by the First AVorld War will be reflected in post-war art. 
Wars are crises not merely because they cause sorrow and death, but also 
because out of this chaos there arises a questioning of those features of 
society which made such destruction ncccssaty. Disillusionment follows 
despair, and there comes a striving for new methods, a searching for new 
goals, and a spiritual reconstruction to correspond to the material one. 
We shall sec how this was the case after 191 S-, but first let us take a glance 
at the spiritual atmosphere in post-war Europe, so that we mav better un- 
derstand the hurricanes and blizzards and the sunshine and blue sky as 
well. 

Trends in Post-War Art. Out of the disorganization of intellectual life, 
certain important tendencies appeared. In the first place, the search for 
new values and methods of expressing them, the influence of modem 
science, and the example of pre-war modernists led to an increasing ex- 
perimentalism in the arts. Ever since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, artists had been searching for new forms and techniques. This 
movement, encouraged by the post-war intellectual reaction, assumed 
greater strength in the last two decades. Modern science and the develop- 
ment of new industrial techniques led to an increase in the effect of the 
machine on the arts — a tendency toward industrialization. With the rise 
of democracy in Europe and the possibility of making the finer features 
of civilization available to greater numbers of people, a gradual democ- 
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ratization of art was becoming apparent Art m its various forms was 
affecting more people than ever before Finally, the growth of nationalism 
had an effect not only on the subject matter of art, but m some countries 
on the life and fortune of the artists themselves These four tendencies 
— etperimentabsm, indusmahzation, democratization, and nationalism— 
will mahe a convenient outline for the study of post war art 
The Scope of Art This is not the place to attempt a theoretical analysis 
of the differentia of art ^ Suffice it to say that recent thought on the mean- 
ing of arc has mdicated a growing tendency toward an extension of the 
term to include many factors not formerly emphasized The folk dance, 
industrial arts, handicrafts, city planmng, photography, the motion pic- 
ture, radio, even the design of such lowly things as kitchen utensils and 
sewing machines, are embraced within the meaning of “ art ” Lewis 
Mumford and John Dewey have been of great service m bringing into 
prominence this broader conception which considers art continuous with 
all phases of life 

Expetunentalism 

The tendency of the artist to experiment with subject matter and style 
IS an outstanding characteristic of modem art Thewarof 1914-1918 ccr- 
tamly did not mutate this wide experimentation, which had been a dom- 
inating force in art since the middle of the last century If anything, the 
war interrupted its pace, and the resulting chaos mcreased the search for 
new values and new means of expressing them The younger artists felt 
that all had been said and done only too often m the traditional manner 
Painters and sculptors searched for new techniques, and as a result an al- 
most uncountable number of “ isms ” sprang up m the last fifty years,* 
most of them short-lived, but a few continuing to influence artists today. 
The Critics The critics and art dealers — the “agents” between the 
artist and the public — were influenced by the new art and in turn in- 
fluenced the artists New undiscovered values were found m primitive 
and Negro arts, m the art of children and psychopaths Older experi- 
menters were rediscovered, El Greco, for example, hitherto unclassifiable, 
Was haded as the patron saint of the modems The Impressionists who 
Were once denounced were now lauded, more than was ihcir due m some 
cases, until struggling artists seemed to conclude that to be misunderstood 
is to be great Often they seemed deliberately to surprise, even insult, the 
public 

Jiranches of Art Widened In their attempts to discover new meanmgs, 
artists revived branches of the arts which had fallen into disuse Lithog- 
raphy and other graphic arts, stained glass, tapestry, and batik became 
Very popular Photography had by the nme of the Fnst World War, 
progressed enormously from the posed portrait stage The scientific im 
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provements in the camera led to wider use and experimentation, and pho- 
tographers learned to select and emphasize subject matter and to produce 
pictures of great beauty, heightened by the use of unusual angles and new 
lighting effects. 

New life was instilled into painting and sculpture by freeing the artist 
from the conventional modes of expression. The Dadaists showed that to 
produce a work of art it was not necessary to be bound to mere paint and 
color. They introduced rope, yarn, buttons, bits of newspaper and col- 
ored paper and mechanical objects into their paintings. Nor did sculptors 
limit themselves to the conventional wood, plaster, stone, and metal; they 
employed wire, springs, screws, and other mechanical devices. Indeed 
artists experimented widely and recklessly. To work in one medium, or 
even one art, was no longer satisfying. Picasso, for example, practiced 
sculpture, stage design, and the graphic arts, as well as painting. The at- 
tempt was occasionally made to fuse several branches of the arts, to achieve 
a successful melange. Belling, for example, tried to convey in sculpture 
the audible impressions of musical chords. Archipenko’s Teintwre change- 
ante is a mechanized “ painting ” that goes through a series of successive 
forms and thus approaches the motion picture. The cinema itself incor- 
porates photography, drama, and music into an artistic whole. Pare Lor- 
enz’s films. The River and The Plough That Broke the Flams, are outstand- 
ing examples of the fusion of drama, photography, and poetry. 

Choice of Subject Matter-. There is hardly a phase of life or any period 
of history from which the modern artist did not derive inspiration. He 
painted laborers and factory workers, cripples and social misfits, buxom 
nudes, religious subjects,® self-portraits, still life, animals, and landscapes. 
All periods of art, from the primitive cave drawings through the pre- 
Christian civilizations, the medieval, and the present, not omitting the cul- 
tures of Africa and Asia, were copied, assimilated, and reinterpreted in 
modern art. Only the outstanding influences can be mentioned here, but 
it should be borne in mind that never was subject matter so comprehensive 
and techniques so bewildering. 

Treatment of Subject. The traditional manner of presenting the subject 
was felt by many artists to be stale and overworked. From Impressionism 
(the impression made by the subject on the observer at a given instant) 
artists progressed to Expressionism (a movement originating in Germany, 
which attempted to express the inner nature of the subject regardless of 
its outward appearance) and Cubism (which sought to interpret nature 
in terms of the significant geometric forms, in various combinations). 
Rhythm and balance were stressed in a type of painting which was design 
rather than illustration. Indeed, post-war painting and sculpture became 
somewhat of a puzzle for the observer to figure out. Abstract art went 
to such an extreme that the subject was often no longer recognizable, as 
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for example, in iVfarcel Duchamp's famous painting, iViafe Descending the 
Staircase Some artists abandoned tangible subject matter and painted such 
ideas as Man Ray’s Admiration of the Orcbestrelle for the Cmematograph 
The numerous abstract modernistic paintings labeled Cosnpositton profess 
to be nothing more than balanced arrangements of line, mass, and color 
The Layman and the ’Neon Art The tendency to reorganize subject mat- 
ter m such drastic fashion that it is no longer recognizable by the unso 
phisticated tended to alienate art from the Uyman The ordinary mortal 
\va5 bewildered by the esthetics of the ne^v art He could not link it 
up with the rest of his experience, and therefore it seemed strange, lan- 
appealing, and often ludicrous Parallels might be cited in the realm of 
literature, as in James Joj ce s Ftmiegan's Wake or Gertrude Stein’s writ- 
ings, which scorn the very meaning of language The cult of the unin- 
telligible can be seen m architecture, in Le Corbusier’s plans for “ artisti- 
cally ideal ” buildings and cities, wholly unadapted to human needs 

This general shift of emphasis from the simple to the complex and 
from the familiar to the esoteric and incomprehensible has been defended 
by many esthetic theorists Qive Bell and Roger Fry, two of the most 
penetrating writers m esthetics in the last generation, agree on the unim- 
portance of subject matter and its subordination to pure form The Span- 
ish philosopher Jose Ortega y Gasset is even more emphatic in his essay 
The Dehumanization of Art 

“ Even if pure art is impossible there is no doubt room for a tendency to 
purify art This tendency will lead towards a progressive elimination of 
the human, all too human elements, which dominate romantic and natural 
isfic production In this process the point w dl be reached when the hu 
man element of the work of art will be so scanty that it will be hardly 
visible It will be an art for artists and not for the masses of the 
people ” * 

Influence of Freud The influence of Freud and other psychologists as 
sumed great importance just after the war There was pronounced in- 
terest m sex, in the psychology of dreams and their interpretation, and m 
the inner workings of the psychopathic mind The employment of sym- 
bolism in art, sometimes obscure and sometimes logical and obvious, be- 
came widespread 

The Surrealists, bke Salvador Dali and Giorgio di Chinco commonly 
used dreams as subject matter, perhaps as a form of escape from a troubled 
world Objects were chosen at random, metamorphosed and placed in 
outrageous connotations, as in the wanderings of the mmd m sleep or in 
the illogical and uninhibited brain of the insane ® The artist tned to probe 
the furthest recesses of the subconscious Disinterested m bndging the 
gap between his subconscious paintmgs and a conscious, inhibited public, 
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he created a storm of protest, or exposed himself to the criticisms of the 
rationalists. 

Music. Similarly, in music; an increasing number of composers concluded 
that the older forms, scales, and rhythms had been fully exploited, and 
that if music was to translate the complexities of the modem world it must 
blaze new trails and disentangle itself from the major traditions of the 
past.® 

As already suggested in previous chapters, modem music is character- 
ized by a greater emphasis on color and texture than on melody, a radical 
departure from the older rhythms, and a new harmony. Far more so- 
phisticated than the music of the nineteenth century, it is written in pro- 
test against romanticism, abjures sweet and soft melodies, and reveals a 
critical and skeptical spirit, more intellectual than emotional, often bitter 
and ironic. 

Hawiovy. In the field of harmony, three new departures were apparent. 
Led largely by Arnold Schonberg, many illustrious composers experi- 
mented with atonality, or the absence of tonal center or “ key,” The chief 
characteristic of this music is the free employment of all the tones of the 
scale in their relationship to one another, rather than in their relationship 
to the predominating tonic and dominant. Polytonality, with which the 
name of Igor Stravinsky is most often associated, employs simultaneously 
two or more keys in order to produce a wide variety of harmonic color. 

Even more radical departures were made by those who discarded the 
twelve half-tones of the familiar diatonic system and created an entirely 
new scale based on the quarter-tone or other interv'als. The Czech Elois 
Haba ( 1 893- ) , for instance, composed in quarter-tones and sixth-tones 
and gave recitals on a specially constructed quarter-tone piano. In short, 
composers, like plastic artists and men of letters, struck out in all direc- 
tions. 

RhytJmt. The traditional rhythmic pattern also undervvent drastic revi- 
sion by the experimentalists, as for instance in American jazz music, with 
its high degree of syncopation. The lack of a regular “ beat ” was par- 
ticularly apparent, and instead the individual beat of each note was em- 
phasized. In addition, Asiatic and African rhythms were used. For sub- 
ject matter, composers often reverted to folk songs, but these works 
frequently showed great incongruity between the simplicity of the folk 
tunes and their sophisticated treatment. 


Effects of Industrialization 

The effect of industrialization was twofold: (i) technological inven- 
tions and improvement of materials brought new jporms and methods in 
architecture, decoration, and the industrial arts. (2) The choice of subject 
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matter and its treatment m sculpture and painting showed the direct in- 
fluence of the machine 

Archttecttcre The plasticity of poured concrete, the strength and bght- 
ness of structural steel, and the development of glass as a budding material 
opened new vistas in architecture The use of structural steel revolu- 
nomzed the construction of mdustnal and public buddings, just as the 
Gothic arch had revolutionized church budding m the twelfth century 
In both Gothic and modern architecture the sustaining walls could be 
reduced to a minimum and the window space enlarged to admit a maximum 
of hght Public buddings, factories and warehouses, department stores, 
railroad stations, and theaters were the first to apply the new principles 
because there the need was greatest and space was at a premium in the 
large cities 

Functionalism,^ as a reaction against the overornatencss of the last cen- 
tiuy, was the new force m architecture Decorations on the fagade, which 
became so unsightly with dirt and dust, were largely eliminated and masses 
of bght and shadow became the decorative forces on the exterior 
City Ptomtng The mdustnal revolution changed the faces of cities and 
for decades the need was felt to make urban life healthy and enjoyable 
Individual efforts were occasionally made to achieve these goals, but in 
general public authority brought about the greatest reforms m slum clear- 
ance and housing for the underpmileged Instead of just one block or a 
small section, regional planners now took mto consideration the industries, 
the geographical locaaon, and the size of the community in attempting to 
coordinate over a long period of time all aspects of city life mto an efficient 
and esthetic whole * 

Tummere The design of furniture and the decorauve arts took Imes of 
development similar to that of architecture The functional superseded 
the Victorian and other period styles A new interest arose m materials 
Beautiful grains in wood and highly polished surfaces became popular, 
fine leathers, new textiles, and exotic materials were used to upholster the 
simple frames 

Art m the Factory Whereas m the latter part of the nineteenth century 
factory made goods and the arts and crafts were completely irreconcilable, 
recently a reconciliation has been brought about It is necessary only to 
mention the benefits to the artists m the form of better tools and improved 
matcnals More important still was the fact that artists and manufacturers 
worked in closest collaboration Artists were employed by manufactur- 
ers to design textiles, glassware, ceramics, and furmture, even machines, 
packages, and containers, and to see tjut the designs were carried out with 
the greatest possible artisuc effect 

Machine Forms m Art Painting, sculpture, and the graphic arts showed 
the increased importance of the machine m shaping our daily lives Social 
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conditions of laborers and factory workers provided subject matter for 
some decades before the war. Now the influence of the machine itself 
became more significant. Geometric forms, important in industry, were 
utilized by the new schools of art, as, for example, in Cubism, Rondism, 
Vorticism, and Constructivism. Men trained as engineers and architects 
became successful painters.® The new “ isms ” were reduced to a formula 
not unlike the specifications for a machine-made product. Even the more 
conservative artists conventionalized still-life objects to look as though 
they had been produced by a machine. Pure machine forms were appar- 
ent, particularly in sculpture. Duchamp-Villon, for example, depicted 
the horse as a representation of its mechanical forces. Adoholy-Nagy used 
wires, springs, screws, and rope in his sculptured creations. Marcel Du- 
champ created a panel which included a real bicycle wheel, bedsprings, a 
corkscrew and a wire ice-box cleaner. Sculpture, as well as painting, 
showed a perfection of technique and machinelike precision of finish, 
as in Archipenko’s geometric, flamelike torsos, and Brancusi’s Bird in 
Flight. 

Mzisic. In music, the influence of the machine on rhythm as well as subject 
matter was pronounced. Arthur Honegger described the movements of a 
locomotive in Pacific 2^1. George Antheil’s Ballet Mecaniqiie made use 
of airplane propellers and typewriters in its instrumentation. Even har- 
mony itself did not escape the influence of machine culture. 


Democratization of Art 

A growing tendency to bring the masses in contact with the arts can 
be attributed to three forces: the industrial revolution, the rise of a col- 
lective spirit, and more recently, the growth of conflicting political and 
social ideologies. 

The Artist. Art was now regarded as an integral part of life. It was to 
be found Avherever one looked: in household furnishing, clothing, even 
in tools and kitchen utensils. Art in return took its subject matter from 
all aspects of life. The attitude toward the artist also changed. Instead of 
being regarded as a social misfit, he was accepted as a normal human being 
pursuing his chosen occupation. Patronage by art dealers,^® governmental 
agencies, individuals, and the mutual help and strength provided by the 
newly formed artists unions, all aided in giving the artist security and per- 
mitting him to live a more normal and settled life. 

The artist took as subjects people at work and play, and was relatively 
little interested in landscape. The painter and sculptor exalted the lower 
classes and depicted children, animals, healthy youths, and people of all 
ages who were interested in living and enjoying life. Their manner of 
portrayal was often simple and naive, and sometimes consciously childlike. 
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Popularization also toolv an ideological lum, partly as a result of na- 
tionalistic fervor and partly through encouragement by the governments 
Legends and folk tales t\ere more than ever subjects for paintings, drama, 
and music Folk songs were assiduously collected Peasants were painted 
m their name costumes domg native danc« or following the tradmonal 
customs of their districts 

Industrial Arts Progress in machine production was instrumental in 
bringing art to the homes of the common people Articles of everyday 
use chmaware, glassware, textiles used by the interior decorator and by 
the dressmaker, rugs and innumerable other articles, including good pho- 
tographic reproductions of masterpieces of painting, were produced in such 
% ariety and so cheaply that even the laborer was able to afford them Pop- 
ular books and magazines helped to elevate standards of taste by giving 
simple instruction in methods of production of one or another of the arts 
and at the same time stimulating interest in and appreciation of art 

Statues that were pure \v orks of art and not memorials to statesmen and 
generals u ere erected in parks, on bndges, and in other public places In 
conjunction with architecture, mural painting became an important form 
of public arc Murals, mosaics, and sculptured reliefs are the chief interior 
decoratne feature m the modem architecture of flat surfaces and plain 
building materials 

Architecture and Decoration Functional architecture not onl) eliminated 
the nonessentials but was, at its best, also considerate of the persons who 
were to occup) the buildings The flat surfaces of interiors and furni 
tore w ere easily cleaned and did not catch dirt and germs Furniture w as 
often built into the room, and served, as simplj as possible, the purpose 
for which It was designed Furniture m England, on the Avholc, followed 
the traditional styles, and English interior decoration was also more con- 
servatne than on the continent The use of color m interior decoration 
underwent a profound change Interest m psychology led to experi- 
ments on the effect of color on mood and personality, and color schemes 
were often chosen for their practical as well as artistic value 

After the w ar thousands of families were left homeless, hence the great 
interest m erecting homes for middle-class families, both apartments and 
pnvate dwellings The need to raise the standard of living was great, but 
since economy was also an important factor space had to be conserved 
Rooms were put to more uses and arranged more efficiently for easier 
housekeeping Space conservation was evident also m the outdoor recre- 
ational facilities The chief criticism of middle class construction was its 
monotony of design, where the factor of economy was doubtless the rea- 
son for such unromantic simplicity 

Motion Fictnres The motion picture has had probably greater influence 
on contemporary life than any other popular art It has developed its own 
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canons and techniques, especially since the introduction and perfection of 
the sound filmd- The cultural contributions of the motion picture are 
incalculable, for it has brought cinematic versions of literature and art to 
people all over the world who would otherwise have no contact with the 
theater or the world of fiction. The United States, France, Russia, Eng- 
land, and pre-Nazi Germany have been the leaders in cinematic progress. 
Radio. Radio entertainment has had even more phenomenal growth. It, 
too, had to develop its own techniques, and has enriched the lives of great 
masses of people, by bringing into their homes symphonic programs and 
operas which they otherwise would not hear. Radio dramas widened the 
possibilities of cultural enjoyment for those to whom the legitimate stage 
was intellectually, financially, or geographically remote. 


Nationalism in Modern Art 

Two types of nationalism in art must be mentioned. One was the re- 
sult of tradition and history, as exemplified in the Balkan countries where 
an intense nationalism was engendered by the difficult struggle for sur- 
vival of many small racial groups. This type of nationalism expressed it- 
self chiefly in literature and folk arts. The second type of nationalism 
arose out of the ideological movements in Russia, Germany, and Italy an- 
alyzed in Chapter XXV. 

Folk Arts. Cheaply produced manufactured goods and the changing eco- 
nomic conditions after 1918 threatened the folk arts of eastern and central 
Europe. Immediately steps were taken to preserve and encourage the 
crafts which the peasants had practiced for centuries, and which were rec- 
ognized for their artistic and nationalistic value. Systematic studies were 
made of all aspects of peasant crafts, such as rug and tapestry weaving, 
pottery, Avood carving and cabinetmaking, embroideries, and laces. The 
festivals, old customs, folk dances, folk drama, legends, and songs were 
recorded and their observance and cultivation were encouraged. Publica- 
tions aroused national pride in this heritage of the past. 

Graphic and Poster Art. In another realm, the graphic arts became an 
effective means of advertisement and nationalist propaganda. After the 
First World War cartoons and illustrated periodicals became increasingly 
popular and stimulated the renewed interest in the graphic arts, xvhich lent 
themselves well to representation of subject matter and xvere easily repro- 
duced on the printed page.^® 

During the First World War and again in the present conflict nation- 
alist posters spurred the participation of the people on the home-front in 
the various aspects of the conflict. Following the war, poster art was 
widely developed in all European countries by railway, steamship, and 
travel companies. These posters with their excellent composition, strilc- 
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mg use of masses and flat color, and Acir strong draftsmanship had definite 
artistic value 

Sculpture and War Monimtents Countless sculptural monuments were 
erected after the ^\a^ In the victonous countries these statues glorified 
the noble sacrifice of youth for a just cause and the support of the heavenly 
powers In spurit they were not distmguishable from the memorials of 
an) other war Germany s war monuments, however, were m a more 
pessunistic, disillusioned strain severely simple to the point of ugliness 
Sadness and great restraint characterized even the Tannenberg memo- 
rial, which commemorated Germany s outstanding victory Instead 
of a triumphant winged victory or gloating Mars, a sorrowing father, 
mother, or sister was depicted This strain of sorrowful pessimism is 
noticeable in other forms of post war German art, as in Kathe Kollwitz’s 
drawings and sculptures 

Statues of generals, liberators, statesmen, and historical heroes arc to be 
found m increasing number in atf countries, particularly m Russia and the 
eastern European countries Germany, recalling a more heartening penod 
in her history, erected many statues of Bismarck 

New faith was placed in youth, who, it was hoped, would not make 
the same mistakes as the older generation Sculptors portrayed nude 
youths and young women of strappmg vigor, greeting the future with 
brave hope Russia produced the same type of worls. The Russian build- 
ings at both the Pans International Exposition of 1937 and the New York 
Worlds Fair formed pedestals for colossal figures of youths 
Pamttng Most of the leading painters of the period might be called mter- 
nauonal Pans, as in the nineteenth century, atuacted artists from all parts 
of the w orld, and became the home of most of the experimental schools 
Recently New York has also become an aitistic center, due to increased 
opportunity in this country for remunerative artistic expression and the 
political and social unrest in Europe The most celebrated artists of our 
generation have thought less of national characteristics than of esthetic 
forms and goals It is difficult, for instance, to consider a bullfight by 
Picasso in cubist st) le as glorifying an old Spanish custom Those artists, 
however, whose subject matter was nationalistic tended also to adopt a 
more conservative style For instance, Uprka s paintings of peasant life 
and customs, Vladimir Dimitroff s pictures of Bulgarian villages and Soro- 
Ua’s cam ases in the library of the Hispamc Society in New York Oiy de- 
pictmg the various phases of Spanish life, sprang from nationalistic feeling 
but w ere not propagandistic in nature 

The Totalitarian Countries The totalitanan countries were quick to re- 
alize the tremendous political value of art Communist Russia, Fascist It 
aly, and Nazi Germany were unified in at least one important sociological 
viewpoint namely, that the arts always serve some class interest, con- 
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sciously or not. Prince, church, and bourgeois have, at times, dominated 
the arts which, in turn, have reflected their interests. What was more 
logical, therefore, than to place art in the service of the state, to further 
its ideals and help establish its ideological dominion? 

Russia. Soviet Russia’s use of the arts to disseminate Communism was 
more difficult than Germany’s or Italy’s for three reasons: (i) the wide- 
spread illiteracy and unfamiliarity with the arts; (2) the attempt to place 
the country’s art on an entirely new ideological basis with little precedent 
and tradition; and (3) the self-imposed or enforced exile of practically 
every well-known artist of Czarist days during or after the revolution. 
Russia’s greatest cultural achievement has probably been in the field of 
education. The Russians realized that they could develop neither art nor 
technology without reducing illiteracy and increasing scientific knowl- 
edge. 

The Soviets set out to create an art which would really belong to the 
people. Paintings which showed the people healthy and happy under the 
Soviet regime were most popular. At the same time, Russia was not so 
hostile to foreign schools as Germany and Italy. 

Gradually a new generation of artists sprang up to replace those who 
had left. The best and most original opposed the stifling instructions of 
the RAPP (dissolved in 1932) which dominated art and literature under 
Stalin. Under the Trade Union of Art Workers which supplanted 
the RAPP, however, it soon became impossible for a non-member 
artist to secure recognition of his work or even assurance of personal 
safety 

Musicians did not suffer from censorship as much as writers and paint- - 
ers, whose ideological leanings could be easily detected. Yet even Dimitri 
Shostakovitch, the most brilliant of young Soviet composers, was censored 
by the Russian government for the sensationalism of his Lady Macbeth of 
Mze 77 sk. 

Italy. Fascist Italy also regimented its artistic production for nationalistic 
purposes. The Arts and Professions Guild included lawyers, architects, 
journalists, musicians, craftsmen, and art dealers. The guild set prices, 
stimulated demand, and carried on many activities besides that of making 
its members aware of their cultural mission and national obligations.’^® 
These obligations consisted of emphasizing Italian customs and traditions, 
commemorating the achievements of the Fascist state, and reminding the 
people of the glories of ancient Rome. 

The Dopolavoro (Aftei- Work) movement, created in 1925, organized 
the leisure of workers along nationalist lines. The section devoted to cul- 
ture and art brought art, music, and drama to the masses. In 1937 there 
were 21,695 Dopolavoro centers with a total membership of 3,180,000. 
Members were admitted to museums, concerts, plays, and movies at re- 
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duced prices Competitions were held regularly in pamung, sculpture, 
and architecture 

Genimy In Nazi Germany anisuc activmcs have been regimented by 
the Reich Chamber of Culture, oi^nized by Joseph Goebbels’ Ministry 
of Propaganda As early as 1924, Hitler m Alem Kmnpf deplored the ex- 
istence of such international movements as Cubism, Dadaism, and Sur- 
realism, associating them u,ith Judaism and Bolshevism When Hitler 
came to pow er he purged the Reich of all creativ e talent not in harmony 
with the Nazi spint or of non-Ar}an origin 

Nazi Germany also had its Strength through Joy movement, similar to 
the Italian Dopolat oro This organization w as devoted to the populariza- 
tion of national art through inexpensive performances of drama and con- 
cert and reduced admission to museums Native costumes and crafts were 
encouraged and the old German festivals were observed There was a 
campaign against jazz and foreign music and the older German dance 
forms were encouraged 

It IS still too early to esaluatc the results of Germany’s crusade against 
non Aryan art The loss of artists, scholars, and men of science for po- 
litical or ncial reasons was a heavy blow to Germany Architecture, m 
which Germany was outstanding, did not suffer so much, although Hitler, 
who studied architecture, dictated an impressive modern classic style for 
national buildings 

Among the leading composers, Richard Strauss remained m Nan Ger- 
many, Paul Hindemith fled The work of Hans Pfitzner, an enthusiastic 
nationalist, became popular after 1933 

The Wagner Festivals continue at Bayreuth, and the Passion Plays at 
Oberammergau German concert orchestras still excel under such con- 
ductors as Fum\ angler, well-kno^vn singers like Hans Herrmann Nisscn 
and Albert Schlussnuss and a host of others still appear Interest m classi- 
cal music has increased, if anything But the works of German Jews like 
Mendelssohn and Mohlcr are taboo 

Music of Other Countries Nationalism in music was not limited to Ger- 
many, Russia, and Italy A host of influential composers from all parts 
of Europe reverted to more or less nationalist ideals Zoltan Kodaly, as 
mentioned elsewhere, zealously collected Hungarian folk music and in- 
corporated It m his compositions The Rumanian, Georges Enesco, has 
written a famous 'Rtwwnan ?oem as well as highly nationalistic JVoapso- 
dies The music of the Czech Leos Janacek is thoroughly nationalistic, 
while Weinberger cleverly wove C^ch folk tunes into his celebrated op- 
era, Schwemda the Bagpipe Player Spam produced a great nationalist 
composer m Manuel de Falla, who, without drawing directly on folk mu- 
sic for his melodics, developed a style which gamed international acclaim 
Without founding a “ school,” Jean Sibelius created in his tone poems 
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and symphonies truly Finnish music, drawing upon nature legends for 
inspiration. His tone poem Finlandia, an early work, helped gready to 
heighten Finnish national consciousness. 

Conclusion. What can be said of the future of the arts in Europe? Per- 
haps the only safe conclusion is that the future of art, like that of Euro- 
pean civilization in general, is indeed uncertain. Periods of social conflict 
create restlessness and change in intellectual life. Yet certain trends can 
be seen. 

In the first place, the tendency away from naturalism has gained a per- 
manent foothold. Once and for all, the realization has been attained that 
art is not a mere copy of nature. Dadaism and Surrealism may come and 
go, but the artist will retain the privilege, except in totalitarian countries, 
of depicting in his subject matter something “ closer to the heart’s desire,” 
whatever that may be for the individual. 

Secondly, the influence of industrialization will probably increase, un- 
less the folly of national pride and international hate result in the destruc- 
tion of Western civilization. Democratization of art — even in the Fascist 
countries — will doubtless continue. At best it will be a conscious striving 
of the people for a broader, enriched life. At worst, it will be the portion- 
ing out to the people of trumped-up nationalistic art. 

But whatever its course, the current of artistic change will continue to 
flow, and that is perhaps the safest speculation of all. 
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developing the new stjles While the United Slates led the world m the use of the 
skj'sci^er it lagged for behind Europe in other branches of funcnonal architecture 

* Mcellent work has been done under go\emmental authority in England, Fin- 
land. Sweden, Germany, and Holland For an excellent account, see Lewis hlum- 
fords The C^ture of Cities, New York Harcouic, Brace. 1938, see chs 5, 6, 7, 

» For example, Fernand Leger, a French artist, and Aichmenko, a Russian. 

C J BuUiet, The Significant Modems, New York Halcyon House, 1936, p. 

** A typical expression of the democratic trend m architecture was formulated 
in the compcaoon for the design of the Palace of the Soviets in Moscow 
“ It should be a people’s architecture and, as such basically humane, nch tvith details 
w fuch should appeal to the people It should hav e much sculpture and painting " 

T F Hamlin, “Stjle Developmeno m Soviet Architecture,” Amenean QHjrterly of 
t6e Smicf Union, April, 1938, p 19 

A good surtey of the deselopment of the motion picture in Europe and the 
V/ixed Sisoss is fcastd as M Bssidschc Afd R BnsiHsch, The .ilse/siv P,V' 

surei, translated by Ins Barry, New York Norton, and The Museum of Modem Art, 
1938 

1* Periodicals devoted mainly to canoons were popular, as well as the cartoons 
and caricatures w hich appeared regularly in newspapers and magazines, as for example, 
in England Puck, PwiA, and in Germany SmptrasnrTms, Jtigend, Fhegende Blatter, 
and Kladderadatsch 

** For a thorough treatment of Soviet art see Max Eastman, Artists m Urn- 
form, New York Knopf, 1934 Eastman is less enthusiasuc than such historians as 
Hirrj Elmer Barnes regarding Soviet educational and cultural achievements Men- 
tion should be made of such exiles as the composers Setuei Rachmaninoff, Alexander 
Glazunow, Alexander Gretchaninoff, and Igor Stravmsfy 

** “In the totalitanan guild Sate as we have defined it, which seeks to harmonize, 
coordinate, and stimulate all the energies of die nanon, directmg them towards the 
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ends it has in view, the arts and professions cannot stand aside, indifferent to the politi- 
cal and civic progress of the nation. 

Professional men, writers, artists, must acquire a sense of their national responsi- 
bilities.” Mario Missiroli and Olivia Agresti, The Organisation of the Arts and Pro- 
fessions in the Fascist Guild State, Rome: Laboremus, 1938, p. 21. 

Organizations for the utilization of leisure and encouragement of art and cul- 
ture were not limited to totalitarian countries. Rumania, for instance, had its Strajeri 
movement. 
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Chapter XXXI 


The Social Sciences and Education 

A survey of European soaal sciences and education today can be 
much less chaotic than it would have been thirty years ago In the earlier 
period virtually every writer approached social phenomena in his own 
way In recent times, however, these paths have tended to merge into 
streets or even avenues, although of course no general plan of the city 
can yet be discerned 

It will be necessary to devote perhaps disproportionate attention to 
“ sociology,” since sociology embraces many fields of research which will 
ultimately achieve independent status, but which until now have not been 
graced with distinctive names 


Political Science 

The science of politics can be divided into two basic categories (i) 
studies of particular fields of governmental pracuce (called “ social tech- 
nology ”), and (a) studies of the nature and function of the state The 
second division concerns us most 

One of the earliest post war devdopments was the continued growth 
of a “ pluralist ’ philosophy of political science m which the state is viewed 
as a super arbiter among independent associations or groups The state, in 
this e^entially anti totalitarian view, exists in order to adjust the differ- 
ences between social groups Pluralist views arc expounded in the early 
dories of the Englishman Harold Laski,* and (to some extent) that of 
G D H Cole * Using a different concept to carry out the same purpose, 
the German Hugo Krabbc * expounds a theory of the state m which law 
IS sovereign, political agencies being controlled by legal systems 
Marxian Political Theory The outstanding exposition of Marxian politi- 
cal theory m English-speaking countries is that of Harold Laski and John 
Strachey After considerable journeying through the realms of pobtical 
philosophy, Laski finally arrived at the conclusion that capitalist mstiru- 
tions must be overthrown if a Sociahst society was to emerge Accord 
wg to Professor Catbn, Laski s mam function in recent years has been to 
act as the ” broker of Marxism to the middle class intelligentsia ” * Laski 
feels that democratic institutions are perhaps not at present under the 

This chapter by Howard Becl%.er, Professor of Sociology, Univenity of Wis- 
consin, and WilUam L Kolb Instructor, Dqnrtnienc of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Oldahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
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complete control of the capitalists. Strachey has taken a more orthodox 
Marxian position: namely, that the state is an instrument of exploitation, 
and that the crisis in capitalism is at hand. Fascism to Strachey repre- 
sents the last gasp of decadent capitalism. 

On the continent, the most significant trend in Marxian political theory 
is represented by Georg von Lukacs in his Mm-xwnus und Klassenbeivusst- 
sein {Mcti'xism and Class-Consciousness). Abandoning the attempt to 
jam the whole cosmos within the framework of the Hegelian-Marxian 
dialectic, Lukacs limits this dialectic to the realm of social phenomena. 
Moreover, he strongly stresses Lenin’s theory that Marxism can become a 
potent force only when class consciousness has been engendered by the 
skilled professional revolutionists. 

Fascist Political Theory. The Fascist theory of the state is expounded by 
Alfredo Rocco and Giovanni Gentile.® According to Rocco the fact that 
man cannot exist without society implies that the ends of the society are 
superior to individual ends, and the basic problem is to harmonize the 
rights of the state with the duties of the individual. Gentile’s conception 
of Fascism revolves around the national state, which is held to be ante- 
cedent to the individual, and is a wholly spiritual creation. Fascism itself 
is neither a philosophy, a religion, nor a political theory; it is a way of life 
in which the state is identified with the consciousness of the individual, and 
this in turn is molded and shaped by the leader. 

The National Socialist theory of the state, minus anti-Semitism, is ex- 
pounded by Werner Sombart in A New Social Philosophy.^ It must be 
remembered, however, that Nazi political science is based on the dogma of 
racial superiority, as elaborated by Alfred Rosenberg and others. 

Among contemporar)!' theories of the state which are associated neither 
with Communism, Fascism, nor Nazism one in particular is worthy of note: 
that of R. M. Maclver.’^ In contrast to the totalitarian theories which 
identify the state with society, Maciver distinguishes between spontane- 
ous social groupings, which he designates as “ communities,” and the state, 
which is an organization formed for particular purposes. Maciver em- 
phasizes the importance of spontaneous groups in controlling the behavior 
of men, thus limiting the actual influence of the state. 

One fact emerges from this very brief survey of political science: 
namely, theories of the state are derived either from the ancient assump- 
tion that the state and society are identical, or from the hypothesis that 
the state is limited in the scope of its operations. 


Economics 

Economics during the last two decades has chiefly derived from the 
theories of “ marginal utility ” (goods have value only in proportion to the 
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satisfaction the) yield the margin of utiht) being the margin of value) 
Thus there appeared a “ mathematical economics,’ ‘ economics of imper- 
fect competition,” and “welfare economics ’ among others Economics 
IS a study of the processes hy which men secure the material objects they 
\alue, ns basic postulate IS a working fiction namely, the* economic man” 
who IS motivated solely by a desire to increase his income to the fullest 
extent Not that any indi\ idual is completely an economic man, but by 
meins of this concept a certain amount of predicuon and control of eco- 
nomic behavior can be obtained* Given certain conditions, the eco- 
nomic man wnll attempt to increase his income and thus produce and con- 
sume up to a point that can be determined mathematically 

B) using this t) pc of anal) sis Joan Robinson and others have accounted 
for the fact that the monopolistic producer will sometimes produce more, 
and sometimes less m order to denve the greatest profit and manipulate 
pnees accordingly, w hile the smaller producer operating in a purely com- 
pctitiv e market, must sell at the price set in the total mdustr) “ or not sell 
at all Using the same method, the social welfare economists ’ have dem- 
onstrated that to raise the income of the producer cither in free or monop- 
ol) competition docs not nccessanl) increase the income of society, since 
m both cases too much or coo little ma) be produced That is, industry 
may be using resources which might be emplo) ed more economically else- 
where Thus the thcorj upon which hissez faire economics is based — 
“ free competition ” — has been used to explain why such a policy will not 
automaucall) improve the lot of all men ** 

Werner Sombart made a thorough anal)5is of capitalism m Modem 
Capitalwit It IS m his other writings, however, that he began as a Marx- 
ian and w ound up w ith a philosoph) akin to National Socialism 

This cursor) discussion of contemporary economic theory cannot be 
concluded without mentioning the influence which Marxian theories — 
the labor theor) of value, the doctrine of class struggle, and the prophecy 
of the ultimate fall of capitalism — exerted on a large number of non-Nazi 
economists, such as Franz Oppcnhcimcr, Hans Zeisl, Alfred Braunthal and 
Carl Landauer” 

Sociology 

Hmorical Sociology When the sociologist turns to the study of historical 
materials, rather than contemporary phenomena, it is usually in an attempt 
to answer one of four questions 

' (i) What v\ as the earliest condition of the creatures we call human, and 
how are those conditions changing with the lapse of time’ (2) Can there 
be discerned an all encompassing drift tovvard a single goal, in spite of the 
bafHing maze of changes’ ( 3) Arc there any sequences or stages m societal 
development that when discovered will enable us to estimate the varymg 
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speeds at which the differing sections of mankind have approached the 
goal? (4) Can it be said that ‘ History repeats itself ’ in any fundamental 
sense? ” 

In the late nineteenth and early t\ventieth centuries, scientists attempted 
to prove, by a crude illustrative method, that mankind was evolving 
through fixed stages wliich were basically the same throughout the world. 
Today this doctrine, called “ social Darwinism,” is virtually dead. 

“ Anthropo-sociology ” (sociology of preliterate man), a branch of his- 
torical sociology, has moved in two main directions. In the first, called 
“ functionalism,” largely an American product, anthropologists have at- 
tempted to account for similarities in social development by man’s biologi- 
cal uniformity. In this type of analysis every culture trait is regarded as 
intimately associated with all others, making the comparison of cultures 
almost impossible. In the second, as exemplified by Thurnwald, the an- 
thropologist is interested in the processes of man’s development rather 
than in his origins. Thurnwald is interested in discovering generalizations 
that will illuminate this development.^^ 

If the sociologist hopes to answer the four basic questions, he must 
study literate as well as preliterate groups. One of the most significant 
attempts to e.xplain the genesis and growth of civilizations has been made 
by Arnold Toynbee, an English historian.^® Despite the fact that one can 
discover a religious transcendentalism in his work, and that he has fallen 
into error which knowledge of recent sociological literature might have 
avoided, Toynbee has used a comparative method far superior to that of 
the older evolutionists. Realizing that historical data cannot be torn from 
their full contexts, Toynbee has not forced his material into “ timeless ” 
categories. By intensive study of historical periods, he has accounted for 
the genesis and change of several civilizations either by the challenge of a 
hostile natural environment, or by forces within society itself. 

Discussion of Toynbee’s work leads us into the consideration of the 
second question: viz., the goal toward which mankind is moving. Suffice 
it to say that Toynbee believes that mankind moves toward a predestined 
goal; other sociologists, such as Kurt Breysig, maintain that there is a goal 
toward which humanity should strive; while Ernst Troeltsch reconciles 
“ historical relativism ” with the belief that all cultures have a common 
basis of reconciliation. 

The German sociologist Max Weber has demonstrated that the trend 
of man’s social development has been toward the growth of rational hab- 
its of thought. Weber refused, however, to indulge in prophecies about 
the future. His method is as important as his conclusions, since for the 
first time we encounter the use of types as a means of discovering liistori- 
cal generalizations. These types, constructed from available data, are 
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nc\cr found m their pure state, but arcdealt^\llh ‘ asif”the) were pure 
in order to sj stcmatize the material and maVe scientific predictions pos 
sib!e» 

The attempt to find stages that arc generally applicable to social de- 
velopment seems to have gone out of fashion with the older tjpe of evo- 
lutionarv hv pothcsis Of recent studies of social stages, three mam types 
can be discerned, but only that vanety which involves no postulate of 
genetic contmui^ , as do the others need be mentioned here 

In determining w hciher or not histor) repeats itself, it is necessary to 
distinguish between small scale and hrge scale cjcles Most studies of 
small scale cjclcs since the First World War arc the work of Americans, 
but one of the best examples of the search for large scale cj clcs is that of 
Oswald Spenglcr” U is vvidel) agreed that Spcnglcrs morphologj of 
cultures was armed at b) distorting historical matcnal, although there is 
some \ aluc in his analv sis of industrial urban and peasant cultures 
Syneinjtic Sociology ** Sociologists hav c met w ith considerable difficulty 
in attempting to establish their subject as an mdcpcndcnc science, parti) 
because thev have so often intruded into fields of research which other 
investigators of social phenomena have pre-empted The other social sci- 
ences, however, stud) chicflv the goals toward which human beings di- 
rect their activ itv and the purposes for w hich the) arc associated m groups 
Hence those sociologists who have defined their science xs the stud) of 
interhumin relations as such withonl) asecondar) emphasis on goals and 
purposes, have partiall) av oidcd the charge that thc) are encroaching on 
the terntory of others 

S)stcmatic sociology goes back to thc early work of the German, Fer- 
dinand Tonnics His chief contnbuiion was the anal) sis of the concepts 
of “ commumt) ’ and ” socict) ' Emphasizing the close relationship be- 
tween the pcrsonalit) and thc social structure. Tunnies dealt mainl) with 
social processes The ‘ commumt) ’ is that t) pe of social structure, il- 
lustrated b) prehtcraie groups and some peasant societies, in which human 
behavior is determined b) thc non rational, sometimes unconscious, ac- 
ceptance of established customs In “society,’ of which modem urban 
life ts an example, bchav lor is largely the result of individual calculation 
and choice Although the germs of 5)stematic sociology arc found in the 
writings of Tonnics, it remained for Georg Simmcl ** to define sociology 
as the science of “ mterhuman ” rclauons His conception of sociology 
W’as that of a science which studied the uniformities of human behavior 
but was not restricted to any particular social group, period, or culture 

Simmcls work, which was done prior to 1910, greatly influenced Leo- 
pold von Wiese,** one of thc post war leaders m systematic sociology. 
Starting with Simmcl’s conception of sociology, and drawing on the wnt- 
ings of contemporary Americans and Europeans, Wicsc developed a S)^!- 
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tem of sociology centering around the basic concepts of “ social process,” 
“ social distance,” “ social space,” and “ social structure.” Social processes, 
according to Wiese, are of two types: ( i) those which are relatively un- 
influenced by social structures, and (2) those which take place between 
social structures or within them. These processes can be studied as inde- 
pendent units, or as part of a social pattern, and in cither case must be 
studied through “ ideal types.” It is in the use of types and the search 
for insights by imagining the standpoint of his subjects, that Wiese is most 
indebted to Max Weber.-* By using these methods, social processes can 
be classified as: ( i ) associative, or a tendency for human beings to come 
together, (2) dissociative, or the opposite tendency, and (3) tendencies in 
both directions. In this fashion Wiese analyzes social relations and then 
proceeds to study social structures, which he divides into “ crowds,” 
“ groups,” and “ abstract collectivities.” 

Although the system described above may seem forbiddingly abstract, 
a great deal of research has been carried on in this realm at the University 
of Cologne. The most satisfactory'^ results have been achieved in the study 
of crowds, organized groups, and the locality patterns of villages and small 
towns.-® 

Although in Europe systematic sociology' has been largely' restricted 
to Germany, significant work in this field has been done in other coun- 
tries. In Holland, P. Endt has dealt with social processes in a manner 
closely' approximating that of Wiese, and in Greece Panajotis Kanellopou- 
lous has also developed a similar analy'tic sociology. Systematic sociol- 
ogy has made some progress in France, under the leadership of Gaston 
Richard -® and Maunicr, who made a sy'stematic classification of social 
groups. Duprat in Switzerland and Morris Ginsberg in England have 
also contributed to this branch of sociology'. Thus, although the activity 
of the German sy'stematic sociologists has declined since the advent of 
Hitler, the basic tenets of their theory' have been dilTused to other coun- 
tries, so that further developments along this line can be expected. 

The Sociology of Kvowledge.^^ Of the various branches of sociology 
perhaps none has greater significance for the future of Western civiliza- 
tion than the “ sociology' of knowledge.” In grappling with one of the 
most subtle problems of human behavior •— namely , the relation of thought 
to the social milieu — the sociologist may develop a theory' that can be 
used in dealing with the problem of conflicting ideologies. 

Most of the research in the sociology of knowledge since 1918 em- 
anated from France and Germany^. French sociologists have worked in 
the “ sociologistic ” tradition of Emile Durkheim, who died during the 
war. As the term “ sociologistic ” implies, Durkheim attempted to prove 
that the basic categories of thought, such as space and time, are derived 
from the nature of society.®^ 
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Among the studies made by Durkheim^s followers, perhaps the most 
important is the investigation of memory by Maurice Halbwachs®* 
Haibu achs attempts to pro\ e that memory is a product of group life An- 
other of Durkheim’s disciples, Marcel Granet,** adds other cultural items 
as determinants of thought Not only did Granet explain the fundamen- 
tal categories of Chinese thinking with Durkheim’s concepts, but he 
pomted out that the monosyllabic language and ideographic writing of the 
Chmese has perpetuated a medium of communication unfitted for ab- 
stract thought, since it is associated so closely with action Jane Harrison 
has used Durkhcim’s analysis to explain the development of Greek reli- 
gious m) ths out of earlier tribal pracuces 

Lucien Levy-Bruhl has attempted to demonstrate that the prebterate 
peoples are “ prelogical ” Levy Bnihl has described a “ primitive mental- 
ity,” dominated by mysticism This sharp contrast of prebterate and civ- 
ilized peoples has been severely crmcized partly because it was falsely be- 
lieved that Levy-Bruhl claimed that prebterate society is biologically 
inferior to hterate groups ** 

German sociologists have been influenced to some extent by Durkheim, 
but have devoted themselves mainly to exegetical exercises on Marxian 
concepts Max Scheler,‘* considered by some the founder of the sociology 
of knowledge, is a disciple neither of Durkheim nor Marx, but has been 
influenced by both According to Scheler, there is an absolute realm of 
ideal objects These “ ideal ” factors, however, can only restrain and 
guide cultural development, for the laner is essenually based on 'real ” 
factors concerned with elemental dnves such as hunger and reproduction. 
Thus Scheler has developed a theory of “ historical relativism, ’ which he 
in turn circumvents by postulating a transcendental realm of ideal reli- 
gious, metaphysical, and scientific factors 

The Marxian formula that “ U is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their being, but their being that determines their conscious- 
ness ” has been amplified by Karl Mannheim ” Mannheim contends that 
there are two types of ideologies (i) the “particular ideology,” which 
may lead to self-deception but can be thrown off, and (2) the “ total ide- 
ology” under whose influence one can never think impartially This 
leads Mannheim to the conclusion that all thought, including utopian, is 
relativistic, except that of a small elite who are “socially unbound” 
Mannheim also holds that the truth of a utopian theory lies in the role it 
plays in social change, which involves an assumption that the meamng of 
the historical process is knowablc 

Other social scientists could be profitably discussed here, mcluding 
those who have modified Mannheim’s theories to some extent, but enough 
material has been presented to indicate the direction in which this branch 
of the science is moving The sociology of knowledge has become non- 
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existent in Nazi Germany, but research goes on in other parts of the 
world. 

Social Psychology . Very little progress in social psychology has been 
made in England, but one of the earliest attacks upon the orthodox theory 
of instinct was made by Morris Ginsberg in his Psychology of Society. 
One of the outstanding French works in social psychology is Charles 
Blondel’s investigation of insanity. He views “ loss of mind ” as a deso- 
cialization of the mental framework, which is societal in origin. The “ loss 
of will ” is viewed as another result of “ desocialization,” since it is society 
which presents to the individual the motivating values without which hu- 
man will cannot exist.-*® One of the most interesting contributions to social 
psychology is the study of the “ forms of sympathy ” by Max Scheler.**- 
Scheler finds that under the concept of sympathy are included at least four 
different phenomena: sharing the same emotion with others, rejoicing in 
another’s joy or having pity for his sorrow, emotional contagion, and com- 
plete emotional identification. Scheler maintains that the careless use of 
the word “ sympathy ” can only result in disaster for the social scientist. 

Along with these essentially individual contributions to social psychol- 
ogy, there have developed in Europe two important schools of systematic 
social psychology. The first, as embodied in the work of Kurt Lewin,^* 
centers around the Gestalt school of psychology, but adds “ topology,” 
which is a form of non-metrical mathematics. 

The second can be broadly classified as psychoanalysis. It has three 
branches, that devised by Sigmund Freud, Alfred Adler, and Carl Gustav 
Jung.^® Each of these men attempts to explain the characteristics of human 
personality by the development of a single basic factor: Freud by the sex- 
ual libido; Adler by the drive for power, and Jung by the elan vital. These 
psychologists stress the individual, and pay little attention to the influence 
of society on the development of personality. The attempts of the psy- 
choanalysts to analyze social and cultural phenomena in terms of their own 
psychology have shown the effects of this bias. Nevertheless a great deal 
of psychoanalytical theory will ultimately find a place in social psychol- 
ogy, chiefly the studies of the unconscious and of the irrationality of 
human behavior. Despite the fact that the psychoanalytic idea of the un- 
conscious contains theories of racial memory which contradict the bio- 
logical assumption that acquired characteristics cannot be inherited, the 
psychoanalysts have shown that considerable human behavior is dominated 
by impulses which lie in the unconscious. The work of Otto Rank,^^ a 
psychoanalyst with a broader cultural and social perspective than Freud, 
Adler, or Jung, is invalidated in part by the unproved assertion of racial 
memory. Recently cultural factors have been stressed so that, except for 
fanatical adherents, both orthodox and analytic psychology are gradually 
working toward a common ground. 
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Social Statistics The use of quanbta&ve techniques is one of the most 
recent developments in the social saences, and is derived from the •work 
of the Britons Francis Galton and Karl Pearson and the Frenchman Fre- 
d^nc LePlay In recent years many quantitative studies have been made by 
Bntish students, the most important under the leadership of Victor Bran- 
ford and Patrick Geddes 

With the exception of Halbwachs, who made an intensive study of 
German labor statistics and budgetary data which was published m 1913, 
and Suniand, the social economist, French sociologists have made little use 
of the statistical method The same is largely true of German sociologists 

Italy has produced several social statisticians, L Bodio, C Guu, R 
Bemni, C B Turroni, F Coridore, and F Savoi^an Without reviewmg 
all their u ork, we may mention the important conclusion of Gmi namely, 
that the sociologist must not seek more refined measuring instruments — 
social data bemg usually too rough to allow the satisfactory use of the 
refined techniques now available — but rather develop a statistical mtui 
tion ” which will enable him to select the proper instrument for measuring 
the data m hand ** This seems to be the mam direction m which quanti- 
tative social theory is movmg today The application of refined staastical 
techniques, the results of which are largely meaningless, is bemg aban- 
doned on all fronts 

Population Studies The scientific study of population became prominent 
after the First World War Sir George H Knibbs *' pointed out that the 
rate of increase in world populaaon could not long be maintamed without 
lotvenng the standards of hvmg, since those portions of the earth’s sur- 
face still unmhabited could not support the growing surplus of population 
on the overcrowded continent Renewed mterest m Malthusianism study 
of the relation of population to the food supply made it necessary to dis- 
cover the biological laws of population growth 

G U Yule and Raymond Pearl attempted to solve the problem on a 
mathematical basis Pearl postulated the theory that the birth rate declines 
with the increase of population density, using domestic fowl and the frmt 
fiy to prove his contentions Gmi,** whom we have mentioned above, has 
adopted the. tbe«ty that eotme pnp'ihtinu.'i, a-t huiln^ical ecUit’e-s,, pass, 
through periods of youth, matunty, and senescent decay These theories 
imply that populations grow m an uncontrolled manner, but Carr-Saunders 
claims that when a seemingly optimum number is reached attempts are 
made by social groups to regulate the size of population All of these 
h) potheses tend to ignore the actions of mdividuals, resulting in restriction 
of the birth-rate, a common phenomenon m sophisticated cultural groups 
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Education 

The study of educational processes in Europe has centered to a great 
extent on the problem of training the individual in a manner which will in- 
sure his effective participation in social life. We have seen in various chap- 
ters of this work that different demands are made on the individual in a 
democratic society and in a totalitarian state, making it necessary to empha- 
size different aspects of education. This trend can be demonstrated in all 
countries, but limitation of space forces us to concentrate our attention 
here on those countries which illustrate this phenomenon most clearly. 
Although the struggle between Protestantism and Catholicism in Ireland 
and Catholicism and anti-clericalism in France exemplify the impact of 
social forces in education, it is in Germany and Czechoslovakia that we 
note most forcibly how political movements have affected education. 

With the advent of the republic, the various branches of the German 
educational science attempted to discover the best methods of inculcating 
democratic beliefs and forms of behavior in youth and adult alike. Czecho- 
slovakia undertook tlie same task. President Masarj'k believed that the 
schools should emphasize moral education rather than “ a barren intel- 
lectual grooming.” This conception of education was elaborated by 
Frantisek Drtina, Frantisek Krejci who made the first Czech systematic 
study of educational psychology, and Frantisek Cada founder of Czech 
genetic psycholog)^ After the partial dismemberment of Czeciioslovakia 
in 1938 there was strong criticism of the moral education and international- 
ism which Masaryk had advocated.'''" 

The Nazi revolution brought a complete upheaval in German educa- 
tion, as already indicated. There was an attempt to change the M'hole 
outlook on life, and the science of education was directed to finding meth- 
ods for the propagation of the Nazi W eltaiischaumig (world-view). 
Even the history of education in Germany was reinterpreted, as by Her- 
bert Freudenthal,"^ to suit the Nazi regime, M'hilc the work of reorienting 
educational practice in the light of the fantastic theories of blood and soil, 
the leadership principle, and Aryan supremacy Avas carried out by Ernst 
Krieck among others. The Nazi philosophy of education rejects any 
conception of knowledge which does not make allowance for basic pre- 
suppositions, and maintains that learning has meaning only when it grows 
out of racial consciousness. Muller-Freicnfels and Hansen have written 
works on child psychology acceptable to the Nazis, while problems in ed- 
ucation for war have been dealt with by Altrichter, Picht, and others. 
Edttcationa] Psychology.’^* Since educational psychology is still vaguely 
defined, students in several fields have made independent contributions to 
the subject. Of those who have written about social pedagogy, Paul 
Natorp, Paul Bergemann, Paul Barth, and Otto Willman have been most 
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influential Assuming that education of the individual is inadequate for 
solving the problems of society, they maintain that a “ social attitude ” is 
necessary, that education is not only an affair between pupil and teacher, 
but betiveen the pupil and the social milieu Although these men have 
different philosophical views (Natorp is a Neo Kantian, Barth a pantheist, 
and WiUman a Thomist), they all arnve at the conclusion that education 
“ serves the conservation and perfection of society, and hence all members 
of society rather than a few should be educated Similar ideas are ad- 
vanced by Saverio de Dominicus, whose views are based on the doctrine 
that the progress and retrogression of society arc intimately connected 
with Its educational s} stem and bv Siegfried Kawerau, who suggested that 
Socialism could be attained through educational reforms 

While Masaryk and Benes made many contributions to educational 
sociology, the Czech I A Blaha m his Sociology of the ImelUgentsia ar- 
gued that the intelligentsia, cumng across class lines, helps to unite and in- 
tegrate society by creating the spiritual essentials of social life The pres- 
ent crisis in the “ spintualization function of the intelligentsia results, in 
part, from the unsatisfactory educational systems in all countries 

The most definite attempt to develop a “ sociology of education ’’ was 
made in Poland under the Icadenhip of Flonan Znaniecki, who is inter- 
ested in creating a science which will deal with the cultural aspects of edu- 
cation, and w ould be separated from applied sociology 
Conclusion What is the future of the European social sciences and edu- 
cation’ Clearl) , the social sciences are closely associated with the social 
structures within which the scientist lives and works, and particularly with 
the educational system This “ relevance to social structure ” does not 
mean, how ever, that the validity of science derives from its correspondence 
ivith the educational aims of any political or economic group Science is 
not a political matter, nor can it function effectively, m the long run, when 
subjected to totalitarian dogmas The continued existence of the social 
sciences depends upon the survival of societies w ith a sufficient measure 
of free thought and free speech 

“We cannot remain free from the biases of lore if we do not foster a 
hiay .w /?} or of saocice Ofily whc/i xitl if we trajoscfod the jehave, 

onlj when and if we uproot the seeds of limited and partial logics, 
the entangling biases of nation and class, and the cherished illusions by 
which we have tned and failed to live with our fellows, can we find soci- 
ological theories vahd for all men as men ” 
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Europe in World Affairs 

The Stgntficinice of the First World War The end of the First World 
War closed a chapter m the history of Europe and m the history of man- 
iind It brought to the European continent the realization, although 
necessarily imperfect, of all the noblest dreams and aspirations of the 
nineteenth century The great process of the spiritual and social hberation 
of peoples and individuals, of their growth to autonomy and maturity, 
which had started in the eighteenth century and had been anticipated m 
Its promise of full realization m the middle of the following century, in 
1848, seemed now consummated At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, at the Congress of Vienna, the forces of reaction had tried to 
erect a dam against the two great forces which were to dominate the 
mneteemh century, against liberalism and nauonal self-determination, to 
which a few decades later a third movement. Socialism with its demand 
for the emancipauon of the fourth estate and for social reform, was added 
Now, at the end of the First World War and as us result, the forces of 
liberalism, national self-determination, and Socialism seemed triumphant 
m Europe The great conservative empires of central and eastern Europe 
crumbled, democratic republics on the basis of national self-determination 
took their place Suffrage became everywhere general, and included 
workers and women, social reforms were introduced in all countries, 
Socialist parties came into power for the first time This spectacular 
democratization of Europe in the wake of the First World War over- 
shadowed another and perhaps more fundamental result of the war the 
change of the position of Europe m world affairs 
Role of Europe m World History Until the First World War, Europe 
had been, politically, economically, and culturally, the dominant and de 
cisive factor in world politics Its influence had growm during the mne- 
teenth century, both m extent and m scope On an unprecedented scale, 
tens of millions from all parts of Europe migrated across the oceans and 
populated vast territories in the New World and in the South Seas ^ The 
dark continent of Africa was opened up by European explorers, mapped 
and divided up among European powers The Far East, secluded until 
then in its own mysterious and ancient civilizauons, was brought into the 
comity of nations The dynamic economic system of Europe, increasing 
its pr oductive capacity by leaps and bounds with each new discovery 

This chapter by Hans Kohn, Svdeahain dark Parsons Professor of History, 
Smith College ^ 
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and invention, demanded ever larger dependencies which had to supply 
its ever-growing needs for industrial raw materials and for foodstuff, 
and to serve as markets for the ever-growing flow of its manufactured 
goods. 

During that period, European history was world history, European 
affairs were world affairs. All recognized great powers were European 
powers. European civilization, not only in its material and economic 
aspects, M'as on the way to become the universal civilization of mankind. 
This European or modern civilization had originated in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in northwestern Europe, especially in England, 
France, and the Netherlands. It was based upon the belief in man’s per- 
fectibility and in human progress. Man was regarded as a rational being 
who had the right and the ability to subject existing institutions and 
traditions to the scrutiny of his mind, to inquire into causes and conse- 
quences of social relations, and to change existing conditions for the 
furtherance of the common weal. A new emphasis upon the equality of 
all men before the law and of equal opportunities for all, upon the dignity 
of each individual and upon his liberty to think and to speak according to 
his own conscience, upon a common destiny for mankind, had increased 
the self-reliance and the spirit of activism of the individual. This new 
attitude toward life expressed itself in the writings of Milton and Locke, 
of Voltaire and Condorcet. It was the foundation of the Bill of Rights 
and of the Declaration of the Rights of the Man and of the Citizen. In its 
name the people claimed and received the right to participate in legisla- 
tion; government by laws replaced government by men; arbitrariness and 
inequalities before the law were abolished. 

During the nineteenth century this new evaluation of man and of his 
place in society spread, in spite of much resistance, from western Europe 
to central and eastern Europe. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
it was accepted even beyond the boundaries of the European races. Revo- 
lutions in China, Persia, and Turkey destroyed the ancient theocratic 
monarchies with their Oriental despotism and tried to introduce modern 
constitutional reforms. Japan accepted, although haltingly, the Western 
outlook of government and of individual rights. Throughout Asia, even 
in Africa, the non-European peoples demanded liberties and national self- 
determination, after the example and under the influence of nineteenth- 
century Europe. This whole era of the growth of liberal institutions all 
over the world was under the influence of Anglo-Saxon traditions of 
representative government and individual rights. Progressive statesmen 
and thinkers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries looked to British 
institutions as a guidance and a norm; the industrial and maritime leader- 
ship of the British went hand in hand with the spread of Anglo-Saxon 
ideals.® 
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The Function of Intpenahsm European imperialism :n the second half 
of the nineteenth century fulfilled not only an economic task on behalf 
of the European nations, it fulfilled also a most important educational 
mission m bnnging to the non-European populations the fundamental 
message of liberty and equality underlying Western civilization Some- 
times intentionally, more often as an unsought but unavoidable by product 
of Its impact, Bntish imperialism carried with it the liberal attitude and 
the message of liberty embodied in the tradition of all the centuries from 
the Magna Charta to Gladstone’ From the example set by mdividual 
Englishmen and from the reading of English texts, a new feeling of indi- 
vidual dignity, a new appreciation of civic and personal liberty, a new 
sense of social responsibility’ began to change the thought and feehng of 
the educated classes of the native populations, and to imbue them with 
new ideals and aspirations * The message of modem civihzation, as de- 
veloped m the Anglo-Saxon and French revolutions, has from the be- 
gmning been universal in its scope, destined on principle for all classes 
and all races, and therefore carrying a powerful appeal, to all those who 
still vv ere excluded from its full benefits, to claim their equal share Thus 
European domination, as long as it rested on liberal foundations, earned 
With It the seeds of its own gradual destruction, replacing, at least m theory, 
domination and exploitation by trusteeship and partnership 

The vv ave of democratization, of a new feeling of social responsibility, 
and of rising demands of the masses, brought about by the First World 
War, did not remain confined to Europe It produced even greater 
changes among the non European peoples The masses in Egypt and m 
Turkey, m India and m China, awakened for the first time from their 
age-old lethargy, from the narrow bounds of their traditionalism, and 
under the leadership of men like Saad Zaghlul in Egypt, Mustafa Kemal 
m Turkey, Mohandas Gandhi m India and Sun Yat Sen in China organized 
themselves for political action and reforms As a result of the new ac- 
tivity, of this revolt of the East, the political and economic domination of 
Europe was shaken off m the Near and Far East The undisputed hold 
of Europe over Asia and Afnca began to crumble Even more im- 
puftanc than the scruggfe for poftticai’ rmfepenefertoir wjs- efftwr cF 
the non-European countries for a gradual modernization of their eco- 
nomic and social life, so as to put them on a footing of equality with the 
European countries The four years of the First World War had broken 
the flow of economic goods between Europe and the non-European con- 
tinents, many of the non European countries had started a process of 
industrialization to make themselves economically independent of Europe 
and to retain the gains derived from manufacturing raw materials for their 
ovvn national economy This process of a transformation of backward 
agranan countnes into modem industrialized nations went ahead, with 
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great differences in speed and energ)'-, in the vast and semi-Oriental regions 
of the Soviet Union ® as well as in Turkey, in China as well as in Latin 
America. This beginning of the economic reorganization of the world 
destroyed the equilibrium between highly industrialized and mainly agri- 
cultural countries, as it had developed in the late nineteenth century, a 
system which had benefited the European countries which possessed large 
industrial plants, a trained stock of skilled workers, and sufficient reserves 
of capital for investment abroad. 

World Powers: Old md New. Of the six great European powers which 
had made history before the First World War, only five remained; but 
most of them were far surpassed in strength and importance, in man power 
and resources, by the two new great powers that the war, in which they 
had participated, brought to the fore: the United States and Japan. Both 
had profited by the war in their military, diplomatic, and above all eco- 
nomic strength. The United States, a debtor nation before the World 
War, had become the leading creditor nation; the financial center of the 
world had shifted from London to New York; the United States, whose 
navy had occupied only the fifth position in the world, built a fleet second 
to none and equal in strength to the British fleet; ® in the councils of the 
nations, the voice of the United States could speak with exceptional au- 
thority. From a continental power the United States has grown into a 
world power. Even more spectacular was the rise of the small island 
kingdom of Japan at the extreme limit of Asia into a great military and 
economic empire, claiming the hegemony over the whole Far East and 
the western Pacific.’’ The emergence of the United States and Japan as 
world powers gave a new significance to the Pacific area, which until then 
had been of little importance compared with the Atlantic Ocean or the 
Mediterranean. 

Ejfect of Technological Developments. Thus the First World War 
broadened the area of world political decisions. The economic relations 
of the different countries and continents became more and more complex; 
with the rising standard of living of the masses all over the earth and with 
the greater intensification of production, the economic interdependence 
of all peoples grew to an unprecedented stage. At the same time new 
means of communication, unknown in the nineteenth century, changed all 
traditional concepts of time and space even more strikingly than railroads 
and telegraph had done one hundred years ago. Raikoads had integrated 
individual nations into closely knit administrative and economic units; the 
telegraph had made the fast transmission of news possible. After the 
First World War, airplanes began to perform for the globe the task of 
close connection and fast communication which in the nineteenth century 
railroads had performed for individual countries; the radio broadcast news 
and views with an immediacy and a width of territor}7^ covered infinitely 
surpassing all performances of the printing press and the telegraph. 
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WTiereas the discovenes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had 
M idened the earth to such an extent that it gave to contemporary mankind 
the feeling of an infinite and unending adventure, whereas even in the 
nineteenth century frontiers remained open for expansion, the period 
after the First World War witnessed a fast shrinking of the earth as the 
result of the new inventions The globe became finite and completely 
mapped out, formerly unkno\vn deserts were easily crossed by motorcar 
and plane, man conquered the mysteries of the air, thus realizing one of 
the oldest and most daring dreams of mankind — all the frontiers for 
expansion were closed This unprecedented and fantastic situation re- 
quired as Its necessary corollary the establishment of some new form of 
u orld order, to maintain peace among the nations and contments, and to 
assure to all peoples freedom and equality 

The Need for a New World Order The outcome of the First World 
War had established the foundations on which a world society based upon 
democracy and peace could be built The victory of the three great 
Western democracies over the conservative monarchies of central Europe, 
the great promise which at that time many saw m the Russian Revolution, 
the introduction of democratic constitutions to almost all countries in 
central and eastern Europe and even to Asia, the rejuvenation of life and 
the rise of freedom m long oppressed and stagnant nations like Mexico 
and Ireland, Spam and Egypt, Poland and Bohemia, Turkey and China 
all that pointed m the direction of the fulfilment of the hopes which had 
aiumarcd many people in the Western democracies in 1918 — for a lasting 
peace and for a secure growth and spread of democratic institutions The 
League of Nations, the most important contribution which the United 
States under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson has made in the twentieth 
century to the development of political thought (the idea had first been 
suggested and discussed among English liberal statesmen and writers, but 
had found its most powerful spokesman m the President of the Umted 
States), seemed destined to become the instrument of a universal domm- 
lon of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bnng peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free ’ It was upon 
the insistence of Woodrow Wilson that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations became not only an integral part of all the peace treaties con- 
cluded after the World War, but occupied the place of honor at their 
beginning, thus turning them into a great promise for the future which 
might compensate for their shortcomings 

Woodrow Wilson expressed in many addresses in 1918 and 1919 his 
convicuon that in this closely knit world of the twentieth century the 
peace of all countnes, including die Umted States, depended upon the 
establishment of a League of Nations xvhich would be able to protect all 
countries, weak and strong, against aggression, by a system of collective 
Security * He made it clear that the two great aims ammating the soldiers 
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on the Allied side in 1918, to end wars and to make the world safe for 
democracy, could be secured only through the creation of a firm inter- 
national order and through the close cooperation of the democratic na- 
tions. One of the most clear-sighted political thinkers and pacifists of our 
time, Norman Angell, put forward as early as 1917, in a book called The 
Political Conditions of Allied Success, the necessary conditions for the 
survival of democracy after a victory of the Western powers: 

The survival of the Western democracies, in so far as that is a matter 
of the effective use of their force, depends upon their capacity to use it 
as a unit, during the War and after. That unity we have not attained, 
even for the purposes of the war, because we have refused to recognize 
its necessary conditions — a kind and degree of democratic internationalism 
to which current political ideas and feelings are hostile; an internationalism 
which is not necessary to the enemy, but is to us. He can in some measure 
ignore it. We cannot. His unity, in so far as it rests upon moral factors, 
can be based upon the old national conceptions; our unity depends upon 
a revision of them, an enlargement into an internationalism. 

The greatest obstacles to a permanent association of nations by which 
the security of each shall be made to rest upon the strength of the whole 
are disbelief in its feasibility and our subjection to the traditions of national 
sovereignty and independence. Were it generally believed in, and de- 
sired, it would be not only feasible but inevitable. Return to the old 
relationships after the War will sooner or later doom the democratic na- 
tions, however powerful each may be individually, to subjugation in 
detail by a group, inferior in power but superior in material unity — a unity 
which autocracy achieved at the cost of freedom and human worth. 

The hopes for the establishment of an international order to end wars 
and to make the world safe for democracy did not come true; the fault was 
not in the peace treaties, but in the fact that the nations refused to join the 
League of Nations or to work it in earnest.® For this failure the people 
themselves, not the governments, were primarily responsible; they had 
not yet understood that a system of collective security was absolutely 
necessary to them if they really wished to maintain democracy at home 
and peace abroad. They sought security and happiness in the old and 
by now obsolete notions of national sovereignty, they withdrew into 
isolation and took refuge in wishful thinking and were disillusioned when 
their hopes were not fulfilled, not realizing that they themselves had 
refused to establish the necessary conditions. 

The Liberal Decade of World Politics. The period between the First and 
the Second World Wars can be divided roughly into two parts: the first, 
comprising the ’twenties, seemed an age of mingled confusion and con- 
solidation; the second, comprising the fourth decade of our century, 
brought the consequences of the lack of cooperation among the demo- 
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cratic nations into the open, and resulted in new wars and In violent 
assaults upon the democratic form of life 

The Role of Japan The hopes of the ’twenties were best expressed m the 
progressive liberalization of the British Empire and in the Washington 
Conference of 1921-1922 on the limitation of naval armament At 
Washington in 1922, Great Britain, who before the World War had 
insisted upon a na\^ equal in strength to the combination of any other two 
names, agreed to naval equality with the United States and thus re- 
nounced the Bntish domination of the seas which had lasted for more than 
three centuries Japan’s new position as a great power was recognized m 
her right to build the thmd largest fleet, strong enough to control the seas 
around her islands in the western Pacific, but not powerful enough to 
menace the eastern Pacific, as long as the Bnnsh fleet controlled the 
Atlantic Ocean and thus allowed the American fleet to concentrate on 
the protection of the Western Hemisphere m the Pacific At the same 
time Great Britain, to stress her amity for the United States, renounced 
her treaty of friendship w ith Japan This treaty, originally concluded m 
1902 for a duration of ten years and renewed in 19:2, had helped Japan 
to defeat Russia m the war of 1904 During the First World War Japan 
had attempted to gain a strong position in China and to turn the \ast 
empire into a Japanese protectorate This ambition was, at least tempo- 
rarily, checked at Washington With regard to China the Washington 
Conference laid down the principle of strict maintenance of Chma’s terri- 
torial integrity and national sovereignty, and thus promised the Chinese 
people security and freedom in their process of adaptation to the condi- 
tions of the modem world 

The New Bnush Empire The Chinese struggle for emancipation and 
modernization*" was only one example of a world-wide effort on the 
part of all the non-European and “ backward ” or “ colonial " peoples to 
acquire the foundations of modem civilization and thus to make their 
independence from European control as secure as possible This process 
of “ decolonization,’ as it has been sometimes called, was helped by the 
attitude of the British government, which gradually promoted the grow- 
ing liberties of the peoples under its sphere of influence The Statute of 
Westminster m 1926 sanctioned the complete independence of the self- 
governing dominions The former colonics became full sovereign nations, 
not only in their domestic affairs, but also m their foreign relations No 
fixed and visible sign of interdependence remained among the members 
of this Bntish Commonwealth of Nations except the nominal allegiance 
to the monarch Britain’s foreign pohey was no longer binding upon the 
domimons If Great Bntain were mvolved in war, the dominions could 
decide of their free will whether and how far they wished to support the 
mother country 
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This far-reaching reconstruction of the relations between Great Britain 
and her dependencies in the spirit of democratic progress and growing 
liberty was applied in many directions. The long-standing and painful 
Irish question was solved by granting Ireland dominion status. Egypt, 
which had been occupied by British forces in 1882, was given complete 
independence. India, the largest and most important British colony, re- 
ceived a constitution which assured the participation of elected repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people in legislation and transferred some branches 
of the administration to the control of Indians, responsible to the elected 
assemblies. This constitution was proclaimed as a step towards India’s 
attainment of full dominion status and of equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.^^ 

The “ Softening ” of Democracy . This growth in liberty and peaceful 
adjustment which expressed itself also in the slow gathering strength of 
and confidence in the League of Nations, and in the spirit of the Locarno 
agreement, led in the great democratic nations, Great Britain, the United 
States and France, to a neglect of their armaments. Although disarmament 
was theoretically not accepted, a far-reaching demilitarization was carried 
through, psychologically even more than in a military sense. The de- 
mocracies, who had refused to lay the firm foundations of an international 
democratic order, were not animated by a determined resolution of de- 
fending it; the masses had no understanding of the necessity of collective 
security; they lived in the illusion that the spirit of dominion and conquest 
was dying out everywhere in the twentieth century, and that all men had 
begun to realize that “ wars do not pay.” Thus they remained unaware 
of the dangers of the Fascist way of thought and fife which denied the 
foundations of democracy and rejected the faith underlying the Anglo- 
Saxon and French revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
that all men are created equal and that they are endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. This new way of life derided the idea of the possibility or de- 
sirability of peace, and glorified war and the martial spirit. It proclaimed 
openly the inequality of men and nations and the right of the stronger 
to dominate and ruthlessly exploit the weaker. Democracy was regarded 
as decadent, the people under its influence were judged to be softened by 
their desire for comfort and security, considerations for human rights and 
individual liberty were scorned. 

This disregard for democracy and for all efForts at peaceful solutions 
of international disputes was deepened by the denial of all generally 
applicable standards of truth and justice. The “ new way ” of life re- 
garded itself as destined to become the general way of life in the twentieth 
century and to destroy everywhere the achievements of the Anglo-Saxon 
and French revolutions. To that end it had to make the world safe for 
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aggression It succeeded as a result of jts own determination and purpose- 
fulness, and of the isolationism and illusions of the democracies 
The Fascist Decade of World Politics The first aggressive move of 
Fascism was taken m the Far East by Japan in 1931 Different from 
China, where the family and not the nation has always formed the center 
of lojalty and where the scholar and not the soldier has been honored as 
the example and model for civic life, Japan has always cultivated and 
glorified the militarj virtues of a feudal warrior caste ’’ In Japan all in- 
dividuals hate been closely welded together m an absolute devotion to 
the nation represented by the Emperor, whose du me origin was accepted 
by aU his subjects as the fundamental article of faith 

In this exaltation of military discipline and virtues as the model way 
of life, and the concentration of all moral energies upon the regimentation 
of Its citizenry, Japan resembled Prussia As Prussia had done after her 
crushing defeat by the revolutionary armies of Napoleon m 1806, so 
Japan, faced m i 8(58 by the superior strength of the Western world, ac- 
cepted m a most methodical and efficient manner the technique of modem 
ntional and industrial civilization, and applied it to army and education, 
in science, organization, and administration But she adapted it, as Prussia 
had done, for the purpose of strengthening her oivn feudal pre industrial 
tradmon, rejecting the spirit of Western civilization with its liberalism 
and individualism With the spread of democratic institutions all over 
the earth at the cum of the century, Japan, like Prussia, muoduced gradu- 
ally legal and constitutional reforms after the Western model 

Towards the end of the 'twenties, ‘ patriotic " organizations of young 
Japanese officers and related elements started a drive for the integral 
resurrection of the ancient Japanese military spirit, for the heroic and 
absolute devotion of every citizen to the Elroperor, and against Western, 
above all American, influences which were characterized as materialism, 
Mammonism, and soft living These '* patriotic ” organizations agitated 
against “ plutocracy ” and parliamentarism, they terrorized and assassi- 
nated leading Japanese statesmen, editors, businessmen and intellectuals 
who tried to lead Japan on the road towxirds a more liberal and democratic 
regime These young officers and “ patriots " proclaimed the need for 
Japan to dominate the whole Far East and the South Seas and thus to 
fulfill the Imperial mission of the race Conquest and the preparation for 
it appeared to them the most efficient way of strengthening their influence 
in domestic affairs and of transforming Japanese society completely ac- 
cording to their ideals 

Japanese Aggression As an outcome of this policy, Japan committed m 
September, 1931 the first act of overt aggression, which started a decade 
of violence and disregard for treaties and solemn promises, of lawlessness 
and invasion, which were finally to lead to the Second World War. The 
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precedent set by Japan in her attack against China was faithfully followed 
in many later instances. Japan used an “ incident ” as a pretext for the 
occupation of Manchuria, the large and rich northern part of China which 
she had coveted for a long time; she declared herself offended or threatened 
by the alleged incapacity of the Chinese government to maintain law and 
order; she proclaimed herself the protector of conservative interests; she 
acted without any formal declaration of war, and stressed from time to 
time, for outside consumption, her peaceful intentions; she played upon 
the sentimental credulity of large .circles in the democracies by stressing 
her “ poverty ” and overpopulation^ ^forgetting about the much greater 
poverty and overpopulation of China; shedid not annex Manchuria, but 
“ liberated ” the inhabitants of Manchuria b)? creating an “ independent ” 
Manchukuo which in reality was nothing but \helpl ess puppet in Japanese 
hands; finally she showed her contempt for the\eague of Nations and its 
humanitarian and equalitarian tendencies by ren(^incing her membership 
in that body which Woodrow Wilson had intended as a shield against 
aggression everywhere. 

At that time opinion in the democratic countries wasjargely convinced 
that Japan would be satisfied with Manchuria. At the rbot of this belief 
was the erroneous conviction that Fascist imperialism of the twentieth cen- 
tury was the same as the liberal imperialism of the nineteentnv century, and 
that Fascist nations wished to expand in order to gain definite and limited 
objectives, especially in the economic field. It was then difficult to under- 
stand that Fascist imperialism is not motivated economically, but by pre- 
democratic heroic ideals of power and by an irrational urge towards dom- 
ination and unlimited expansion. To make that possible. Fascist, nations 
had to act in disregard of traditional economic tenets, or, to use a\famous 
German phrase of recent years, to prefer guns to butter, privations tto com- 
fort. They did it because they hoped to become thereby strong enough 
to impose their will upon vast populations, less trained in and prepared 
for war, and to live then as the dominating master race from the toil cpf the 
multitudes of helots. Fascist expansion does not know any limits, except 
those imposed upon it by superior strength; its dynamism admits olf no 
saturation point, of no standstill. Each conquest is but a link in a plan 
which encircles the earth, a new strategic position to make further ex- 
pansion possible. ^ 

Some people in the democratic countries viewed the Japanese move 
without great concern because they believed that Japan had occupiipd 
Manchuria as a point of strategic importance for a struggle with the Soviet 
Union. In reality, however, Japan did not turn north against Russia; s‘i 
ilarly as Germany was to do at a later time by turning west instead of easf 
Japan turned south, gained in 1933 and 1935 control of North China, and 
started in 1937 a war for the subjugation of the whole of China. The 
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League of Nations was as unable or DnsiiUing to protect China as were 
the powers which had concluded the Pact of Washington, of which the 
United States had been the sponsor and a chief signatory, and which had 
guaranteed the territorial integrity and independence of China The he- 
roic struggle which the Chinese people have waged against Japanese ag- 
gression and against the great superionty of Japan m armament and in 
military training, for more than four years now, has so far prevented Ja- 
pan from controlling the whole of the vast Chinese territory This has 
not stopped Japan from wishing to extend her empire further south into 
the Dutch, British, French, and other terntoncs north and south of the 
Equator 

The Nevj TForW Politics The Far Eastern policy of Japan, although re- 
mote from Europe, was nevertheless of immediate importance to Euro- 
pean politics, not only because it helped to undermine the system of col- 
lccti\ e secunty upon which the peace of Europe as well as that of all other 
continents was based, but also because Japan soon proceeded to close co- 
operation with the two leading Fascist powers of Europe, with Germany 
and Italy Germany concluded in 1937 a treaty of fnendship and coop 
erauon w ith Japan This treaty, the principal sponsor of which was Herr 
von Ribbentrop, then German ambassador m London and later German 
Foreign Minister, w as broadened in 1958 into the so-called triangle which 
included Germany, ItaK , and Japan, and which was then known as the 
anti-Commtem pact Bound together by this pact, the Fascist powers fol- 
lowed a long range world policy with great determination and concen- 
trated effort Their cooperation made itself felt in Africa as well as m the 
Far East, m Latin America as well as in the Mediterranean Thus the con- 
nection of European and world politics became more intimate than ever 
before The plans of Japan for the control of the Far East and of the 
South Seas, of Italy for the control of the Mediterranean and of northern 
Africa, of Spain for control of the southern Atlantic and all those lands 
which in the golden century of Spam had formed part of her political and 
cultural empire, of Germany for the control of Europe and the northern 
Atlantic — all these plans were coordinated mto a vast effort of world poli- 
tka. vrhy 'W.-i 

all at the world-wide triumph of the Fascist way of life over the demo- 
cratic principles of individual liberty and human equality In this world- 
wide struggle Germany, on account of her economic and military strength, 
assumed the leadership By that leadership in the “ re ordering ” of the 
world, Germany declared her task to be to restore to a Europe molded and 
living according to Fascist principles the decisive role in world politics 
This new turn in world politics halted the movement of decolonization 
which had aimed at the liberation and equaUty of the non-European sub- 
ject peoples The Fascist doctrine of the inequality of men and races, its 
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glorification of ruthlessness and mastership, its derision of “ sentimental 
humanitarianism ” — all these fundamental traits of the new trend in inter- 
national relations mark an attitude toward weaker, backward, or less mili- 
tary races which tends to re-establish the rights of conquest in their ancient 
and primitive forms. 

The treatment meted out by Fascist Italy to the Arabs in Libya and to 
the Ethiopians after the conquest of their country'’ in 1936, and by National 
Socialist German}' to Poles and Jews are only' the first examples of this new 
trend of an imperialism entirely different from that which characterized 
the first decade after the First World War. This Fascist imperialism acts 
often under the cover of slogans which seem borrowed from the thought 
of the liberal era, but the real meaning is the very opposite of liberalism and 
of national self-determination. Thus the Japanese in proclaiming “ Asia 
for the Asiatic ” mean in reality' Asia for the Japanese, with the complete 
subordination of the Asiatic peoples as serfs and tools to their self-ap- 
pointed superior masters. The “ New Europe ” which Germany and It- 
aly promise to the European peoples has a similar meaning. 

The Covting of the Second JV orld War. This ne^\' turn in M'orld politics 
found the democratic peoples not only' in a semi-demilitarized state as re- 
gards armaments, but above all completely' unprepared, in their habits of 
thought and in their emotio.nal reactions, to meet the challenge. The new 
heroic and dynamic conception of history' and the world-wide character 
of Fascist aspirations seemed to the democratic mind so fantastic as to be 
unbelievable and not to be taken seriously'. The people in the democracies 
continued to act as if they lived in the conditions of the period which had 
produced and witnessed the First World War; this absorption in the im- 
mediate past through -which the older generation had lived, and about 
which the y'ounger generation had been taught, closed their minds to a 
real understanding of the preparations which the Fascist nations were mak- 
ing for the Second World War. As the First World War had brought 
about a world-wide triumph of the democratic way of life, so the Second 
World War, for which the nations for many years prepared feverishly' 
and with complete coordination of all their resources for its coming, was 
to bring the total and world-wide victory' of the Fascist way' of life. The 
democratic nations after the First World War, following a shortsighted 
and egoistic policy, had not been willing to maintain the new democratic 
order which they had helped to create. The growing comple.vity of life 
on this shrinking earth with its new, fast means of communication made 
the establishment of a world order imperative. The isolationism of the 
democracies and the breakdown of the League of Nations gave the Fascist 
powers the opportunit)^ to try to establish, by their close cooperation and 
their readiness to sacrifice, a Avorld order according to their own ideals of 
power and inequality and under their leadership. 
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Fascist Warfare In the struggle which the Fascist powers started in the 
fourth decade of the t\v entieth centuiy m their effort to establish a world- 
wde control, they did not observe the old rules of international relations, 
of warfare and of economics War ■was waged by the traditional and by 
new military equipment which the Fascists had perfected ^vlth untiring 
energy, but even more by economic pressure and by an entirely new use 
of propaganda which exploited the love of peace and the generous im- 
pukes of the peoples w hich w ere to be brought into submission and whose 
will to resistance was to be broken •* The military, mental, and moral 
unpreparedness of the democracies made possible the rise of the legend of 
the higher efficiency and invincibility of the Fascist powers, a legend ea- 
gerly fostered by Fascist propaganda and used to disseminate terror in 
the hearts of its adversaries This alleged supcnority was, however, not 
due to any intrinsic strength of Fascism — as the British rout of the Italian 
armies demonstrated — but only to the slowness of the democracies to un- 
derstand the situation The example of the Chinese resistance to the far 
supenor military equipment and organization of the powerful Japanese 
mditary machine also shows clear!) what the democratic energies of an 
even very poorly prepared and technicall) backward people can accom- 
plish With resolute understanding and courage, and in the spirit of co 
operation, the democratic way of liberty and equality may prove again 
its supenonty over the way of authoritarianism and inequality, as it has 
done in the long struggle for freedom in the last three centuries 
Conclusion In September, 1939 the war between Germany and Great 
Britain began It seemed to many observers a European conflict, a strug- 
gle which was to decide the hegemony in Europe As the war went on, 
the people learned to understand that it was not only a conflict of two 
powers, but of two opposite and completely incompatible ways of life 
and scales of human values Still, however, the results of this struggle 
seemed confined to Europe But soon it became apparent that at the pres- 
ent stage of history no dividing line can be drawn any longer between Eu- 
ropean and world politics The outcome of the struggle between Great 
Bntain and Germany will not decide the fate of Europe alone, its imme- 
diate effects will be felt all over Africa and Asia, in the South Seas, and 
throughout the Western Hemisphere from Labrador to Patagonia The 
future destiny of all non-European peoples will be determined as much 
by the events in Europe as events in Asia or America have today a deter- 
mining influence upon the life and fate of European peoples At the pres- 
ent stage of history, European and world politics are indissolubly linked 
in a community of life and destiny from which no part of mankind is ex- 
cluded or can keep itself separated 
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Chapter XXXIII 


The Second World War: Act Two 

The Second Year of War 

The Awintice Marsha! Petain, the aged World War hero who had 
succeeded Daladier as French Premier, requested a truce from the victori- 
ous Germans on June 17, 1940 The peace to which Petain was forced to 
accede did not become effective until an armistice with Italy was negoti- 
ated on June 24 Terms included German occupation of all of northern 
France, plus the western coast — with a Nazi promise that the western 
coast would be evacuated after the war with England Local French 
ofRcials remained m. power m the occupied zone, with the understanding 
that they were to cooperate with the German military governors The 
French were permitted to keep only enough soldiers under arms to “ main- 
tain order ’ m the unoccupied territory The new government chose 
Vichy in central France as its capital TJie Germans occupied Pans 

To the British the swift capitulation of France was a stunning blow 
Determined not to yield they were intent on preventing the very con- 
siderable French fleet from falling into the hands of the Germans, and 
on July 3 attacked the French navy at Oran, Algeria, capturing or sinking 
five battleships, two cruisers, a plane earner, ten destroyers and several 
submarines On July 15 the British put a blockade around French war- 
ships at Maitmique, West Indies and the next day took possession of 
another unit of the French fleet at Alexandria, Egypt 

Thousands of civilians and soldiers fled from France rather than submit 
to Petam’s peace, and these General Charles de Gaulle organized into an 
army on English sod De GauUe sent agents to stir up rebellion in France’s 
African colonies, and the governors of some of these went over to the 
Bntish standard An attempted landing at Dakar, French West Africa, 
on September 23 failed however 

Cjurej o\ the French Collapse Taking advantage of France’s impotence 
Japan forced the cession of military bases in French Indo-China, then 
staged a partial invasion Meantime, at home, famine threatened a country 
sj stematically stripped of supplies by the Nazis A new French state was 
formed on July 8, 1940 whose Parliament named the venerable Marshal 
“Chief of State”— with dictatonal powers — and voted itself out of 
existence Thus died the Third Republic, born out of the travail of the 

This chapter by Joseph S Roucck Associate Professor of Political Science and 
Sociology, Hofstra College 
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disastrous Franco-Prussian War and crushed to death by the German 
defeat of 1940. 

On October 18, France became a semi-Fascist state by setting up 
concentration camps for aliens and “ Jews.” Already the government had 
arrested a score of its former leaders, among them GeneraF Gamelin* 
Reynaud, and Blum, on charges of treason, neglect of duty and fomenting 
war when they knew the nation was unprepared. The arrests brought 
into sharp focus the charges that France’s downfall was due to incompetent 
commanders, and lack of economic preparation for the war, particularly 
under the Blum regime.^ Naturally, this was a tremendous oversimplifica- 
tion, since many other causes, moral, diplomatic, and military, as well as 
economic, must be reckoned as causes of defeat. The Vichy government 
in casting the blame on the former rulers of France ignored the inadequate 
mobilization due to economic depression and social strife as well as sabo- 
tage by the propertied classes.^ Moreover Germany had been preparing 
for war since 1933 and found it easy to shift to actual war conditions; her 
inevitable economic and military superiority was evident.® 

The majority of the French people had lacked sufiicient faith in their 
government to fight for it. Many ascribe this to the patient work of 
Nazi “Fifth Columnists” whose effective propaganda demoralized the 
French “ sacred union,” France also failed to realize in the years of ap- 
peasement (1935-1938) that Germany was determined to overthrow the 
peace settlements of 1919-1920.^ With discontent in high and low circles 
Communist and Nazi agents found ready listeners. The masses were 
basically pacifistic and listened eagerly to those who promised peace.® 
Naturally, the lack of unity was reflected in France’s vacillating diplo- 
matic policy in the years before the war.® The advent of the Popular 
Front government in 1936 had isolated the French from the English and 
antagonized the Conservatives, who refused to cooperate with Blum. 
Thus, when Daladier came to power, France had no internal solidarity. 
A strong leader to weld these discordant elements was required, but 
Daladier lacked the qualities of a great statesman.’^ 

Although the Finnish. debacle forced Daladier out of the Premiership, 
Reynaud had to keep him and his clique in the Cabinet. By the time he 
was able to drop Daladier it was too late.® 

The victories of Hitler’s armies can be attributed to numerous causes, 
and especially to the misguided pacifistic policies of Europe’s democracies 
as well as to their suicidal appeasement. But from a more direct point of 
view, the German successes between 1939-1940 were attributed to the 
fact that Nazi Germany succeeded in establishing the superiority of the 
machine over the man.® If the decisive weapon of the First World War 
was the machine gun, which greatly increased the strength of the defense, 
the decisive weapons of the Second World War were the tank and the 
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airplane, which had again tipped die balance m favor of offensive war- 
fare The German military leaders possessed imagination and foresight 
The French General Staff dung to outdated weapons and defensive 
strategy with the result that the French armies were helpless before the 
superior mechanized forces of the invaders Deficiencies in the Anglo- 
French military system were not remedied, despite the eight months’ res- 
pite from September, 1939 to April, 1940 “ All these factors contributed 
to the downfall of France 

The Battle of Britatn The Battle of France ended m June, the Battle of 
Britain began on August 8, 1940 when hundreds of German bombers 
raided Bntish towns A new era m human warfare was inaugurated— 
the merciless aerial bombardment of peaceful cities and towns, the 
slaughter of mnocenc noncombatants and the woeful destruction of prop 
erty which in no conceivable way could be regarded as of military value 
Thus ivar reverted to its pnmeval stages when tribes fought each other 
until annihilation, and the victors razed settlements to the ground “ Civi- 
lized ^varfa^e,’ a phenomenon of modern centuries, with its etiquette 
and sportsmanship, w as totall) discarded Introduced by the Germans, 
the challenge of " total war ’ was perforce taken up by the Bntish The 
bombing of English cities brought retaliation upon Germany and the 
occupied areas New and heavier bombers more deadly bombs and 
torpedoes were invented Because of their great aerial superiority, and 
because the Bntish Isles offered a compact target, the Germans inflicted 
much the greater damage 

London had its first aerial attack on August 2 j Berlin on September 10, 
1940 “All Out’ bombing of London began on September 7, With hun- 
dreds of German raiders coming over by night and day, causing inde- 
scribable havoc Life m London, as in Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Belfast, Coventr) , Plymouth — m ever) industrial or port 
city or town — became a nightmare, as m the most ghoulish novels of 
H G Wells The British were able to cope rather successfully with the 
day raiders, whose presence could be easdy detected, as many as 185 
German planes were shot dosvn over Bntam in one day When day raid- 
ing proved too costly, however, the Germans conffnerf tfiemsefves largefy 
to mght raids Against night raids, with the deadly bombers flying at 
stratosphere altitudes, there was almost no protection Anti amcraft guns 
could only make lucky hits The bombers dropped their lethal cargoes 
almost at their leisure The populace scurried to air raid shelters, to 
basements, and subway tubes Throughout the late summer and autumn 
of 1940 a large part of the population of London was sleeping in unsanitary 
subways Nights were made hideous by the scrcechmg of sirens, zooming 
of airplanes, and the rat-a tat tat of anti aircraft guns Scores of fires 
burned simultaneously Nothing m human history ever foreshadowed the 
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destruction caused by the Germans in England in the memorable summer, 
autumn, and winter of 1940- 1941. Thousands of people were Idlled 
monthly; thousands more were mangled and scarred. But the endurance 
of the British was beyond the power of words to describe; the determina- 
tion to see this most ghastly of ordeals through to the end became stronger 
as the fiendish destructiveness of the enemy increased. 

From the sporadic bombardment of many areas in one night German 
aerial tactics changed to the concentrated attack of one city at a time. 
On November 14 the industrial city of Coventiy- was almost wiped out 
by several hundred Nazi bombers. Later Liverpool, Manchester, Plym- 
outh, and London were subjected to this intensified fury. The art of 
warfare and the destructive ingenuity of man seemed to have reached 
perfection. Henceforth a new word was added to military terminology, 
“ coventrated,” meaning the utter devastation of a peaceful, slumbering 
metropolis by dropping several hundred thousand tons of fire bombs upon 
it in a few hours. 

The British too participated in this savager)^ Hamburg and Bremen 
and the French ports of Boulogne and Calais were coventrated, Berlin 
was repeatedly harried. But the British suffering and losses were far 
greater than the German. As the British air force, however, was aug- 
mented by American bombers and the increasing output of its own fac- 
tories, the ruin caused by British night bombers over enemy territor)’’ ^^'as 
multiplied. At the end of the first nine months of full-scale aerial bom- 
bardment the propert)'- losses from this finest technique of war was beyond 
human estimation. A large part of London ^^'as in ruins; several pro- 
vincial cities were pairially annihilated. Two or perhaps three German 
cities were largely reduced to rubble. A few hundred thousand human 
beings were dead from aerial destruction. Hundreds of thousands of 
homes were obliterated. The record of havoc caused by the First M^orld 
War was easily surpassed. Civilization in Europe had reached a nadir, 
and the gloomiest prophecies of pessimists had come true. 

Japan's “ New Order." Japan now announced the advent of a “ new 
order ” in the Far East. Its right to the Asiatic empire, Japan has re- 
peatedly said, must neither be questioned nor interfered with, and just 
as repeatedly have the questions and the interferences come. In 1940 
Japan coveted the Dutch East Indies and French Indo-CIiina, although 
the war with China was far from ended. The biggest fly in the Japanese 
ointment, however, was the United States, whose fleet hovered menacingly 
in Pacific waters. 

The traditional policy of the United States of maintaining the status 
quo in the Far East was given concrete form in September, 1940 by 
establishing a scrap iron embargo on Japan, and loaning China $25,000,000. 
Britain on October 8 reopened the Burma road. 
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Japan’s “ diplomatic ” drive mto Indo China was highly successful, 
for by March, 1941 she was virtually in control of the economic and 
military s) stems of the country, thus controlling an important source of 
Chinese supplies, with an advantageous position for a military descent 
into the East Indies 

Thailand, taking advantage of Vichy’s plight, demanded territorial 
concessions in Indo-Chma and attacked the French forces With the 
cooperation of Japan, Thailand wrested from the French favorable con- 
cessions in the e\ entual peace negotiations 

With virtual possession of Indo Chinese ports, naval bases and airfields, 
Japanese ships entered the Gulf of Siam and her soldiers were at the 
borders of Burma and British Malaya Being on the outskirts of the 
Dutch East Indies, all that was needed was the necessary stimulus and 
the ps) chological opportunity for expanding farther into the Pacific 
America Prepares The United States launched a gigantic preparedness 
program in the summer of 1940, and in September inaugurated for the 
first time m its histor)’, peacetime conscription The Burke Wadsworth 
Bill, signed by President Roosevelt on September 16, required every 
ci\ ihan between s i and 3d to register for service, provided “ deferments ” 
for certain public officials, workers m key industries, and those physically 
unfit or with dependents to suppon Tlie act limited the draft army to 
900,000 and specified it be not sent out of the Western Hemisphere, except 
to an American possession The traimng penod was fixed at twelve 
months, subject to extension if Congress declares the nauonal interest 
imperiled A civo ocean navy bill, boostmg the fleet by 70 per cent, was 
enacted on June d, 1940 and by the end of the year 17 battleships, 12 
aircraft carriers, rdd destroyers, and 81 submarines were in the process 
of construction Navy personnel was increased from 1 34 892 officers and 
men to i9dooo, Marine Corps officers and men from 23,035 to 49643 
More than half of the 250,000 National Guardsmen were called up for 
training ** 

On August 18 a Permanent Joint Board on Defense for the Umted 
States and Canada was set up with five members from each country to 
“ CO ordinate defense by the armed services, and to supply them with the 
necessary material ” 

To supervise the rearmament program. President Roosevelt appointed 
a National Defense Advisory Committee headed by William S Knudsen, 
former General Motors president A priorities board was established to 
help iron out difficulties ansing from the defense program and the nation’s 
policy of offering all possible aid to Britain** 

liiat the United States intended to help Britain to its fullest extent was 
revealed when a bill, H R 1776, was introduced by the President to 
Congress on January 7, 1941 TBis measure gave the President virtually 
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unlimited power to “ sell, transfer, lease or lend ” any defense article to 
any friendly power. Although such a bill had only wartime precedents, 
it was defended by democratic leaders in terms of speed and efficiency, 
and was passed after acrimonious debate on March ii. Several months 
earlier the United States had traded to Great Britain fifty “ over-age ” 
destroyers for leases on air and naval bases in British territory in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The rearmament program did not stop with the mobilization of man 
power and industry in the United States. The year 1940 saw closer 
“ rearmament ” relations between the United States and South and Central 
America. Meeting in Havana in July, 1940 representatives of twenty-two 
American republics voted to share the defense of this hemisphere, estab- 
lish a neutrality belt around the Americas, and issued a strictly hands-off 
order to the Axis Powers. Secretary of State Cordell Hull attended the 
conference and signed the pact in behalf of the United States.^® 

By the end of 1940 America was rapidly discarding the attitude of 
“ neutrality ” and “ isolation ” which had dominated its thought and action 
for the last twenty years.^’' 

Gmmny, Italy, and Japan Divide the World. In spite of the victories 
of the Axis in Europe, England was still in the Avar. On September 27 
the Fascist diplomats assembled in Berlin and signed an alliance between 
Germany, Italy, and Japan to partition the various continents. To Japan 
went East Asia, to Germany and Italy Europe and Africa. To the United 
States went, according to the Italian press, the Western Hemisphere, 
pending good behavior. In October Hitler sent his forces quietly into 
Rumania and later into Bulgaria. 

Unable to strike a telling blow at England itself, the Axis brought in- 
creasing pressure to bear on Spain, Greece, and Yugoslavia in the expecta- 
tion of cutting England’s communications at Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. 
Mussolini’s Greek campaign, inaugurated on October 28, was to have been 
the prelude for a much larger Axis drive into the Near East. The Italian 
thrust into Egypt, begun on September 14, CA’^en if not successful in 
capturing Suez, Avas at least to occupy Britain’s full strength in the Near 
East Avhile other Axis victories Avere Avon northeast of Suez. 

The “ Neva Order ” Expands. Meanwhile Hitler AA'as hatfing trouble Avith 
his other partners. Mussolini’s Greek campaign Avas a failure. What 
had presumably been planned as a quick and easy AA'ar had brought feAV 
laurels to the Fascist legions. They had been ejected from Greek soil 
and were fighting in the inhospitable region of southern Albania. 

But the most obstreperous partner Avas France. Marshal Petain, head 
of the Vichy government, accused Germany of Auolating the armistice 
terms by expelling Frenchmen from Lorraine. The Germans had or- 
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dered the 800 000 Frenclimen in Lorraine to choose between moving into 
unoccupied France or into the bleak plains of Poland No -warning -was 
given m advance The French were allowed a few hours to pack what 
few belongings thej could carrj w ith them No one was permitted to 
take more than $40 Stunned by the suddenness of the order, the exiles 
chose France Farms, homes and business were left behind, as German 
settlers moved in, intent not onl) on taking over the industries and nch 
iron mines of Lorraine, but wiping out all traces of French civilization 
B) November 27, 1940 evacuation of about 60000 French speaking in- 
habitants from Lorraine had been completed and about 120 000 Germans, 
including man} who lost their homes in the war, were moving in On 
Nov ember 30, Lorraine was combined with the Saar region as Germany’s 
‘Westmark’ (western province) 

France under Fitam That Petam was supreme in France, however pre 
cariously, was revealed in the Laval affair 

OnDecember 16 Alarshal Petam in a broadcast to the people of France, 
announced that Pierre Laval was no longer a member of the government, 
and that Pierre Flandin had received the portfolio of foreign affairs He 
asenbed this action to reasons of mtcmal policy which would have no 
effect on relations with Germany Hitler was officially notified by 
telegram 

Connections between Vichy and the outside world were severed, and 
uhen they were resumed the story was current that Laval had intngued 
to unseat Petam and made himself head of a Fascist regime “ In the re 
organized cabinet, Minister of Interior Peyrouton emerged as strong man 
Petam announced his intention of creating a consultive assembly to be 
composed of delegates from the provinces 

Upon the insistence of Otto Abeiz (the German representative) Petam 
allowed Laval to leave unoccupied France and take up residence m Pans 
Negotiations betw ecn the French and Germans were resumed after a lapse 
of two vv eeks Admiral Darlan and later Ferdinand de Brinon were named 
official negotiators Little is known of the demands Germany made upon 
France except that the negotiations lasted for seven weeks The impasse 
was- ftroften on January 20 when Ffetain antf Lanrf met 

On January 15 Petam designated a national council — a consultive 
group of 188 — replacing Parliament, Qerg}, Arts, Science, Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor, giving the body a corporative basis*® Petam 
further increased his power on January 28 by passing a constitutional act 
making all ministers and public officials responsible to him A national 
body to replace political prtics called Eassernbleinent Nationale was 
created on January 30 

The Germans retaliated by reportmg the formation m Paris of a new 
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political organization knoM'n as the Bsissemhlement Nationale Popiilaire 
with a program calling for the reconstruction of France based on collabora- 
tion with Germany. 

On February 4, 1941 Petain seemed to capitulate to Hitler’s demands 
and agreed to reinstate Laval to Cabinet rank. The terms which Laval 
submitted for reconciliation, however, would have made him Premier, 
with far-reaching powers. Petain agreed only to restore him as Minister 
of State. But, on February 9, Pierre Laval declined the offer which “ was 
made in the spirit of European collaboration outlined by the Marshal and 
Hitler at Montoire.” On February 9 pro-Nazi Flandin resigned and was 
replaced by Admiral Jean Darlan who will retain his position in the navy, 
direct the information services and preside at Cabinet meetings as Vice- 
President. 

By steering France through this crisis Petain showed himself a states- 
man able to cope with superlatively cunning politicians. 

The Balkans. Hitler’s ability to add new recruits to his cause produced 
the signature of Hungar}'’ to his “ new world order.” On November 20, 
1940 Hungary signed the Pact of Berlin. To drag at the coattails of her 
powerful neighbor had been Hungary’s foreign policy since the country 
signed the anti-Comintern pact in February, 1939. 

The Hungarian move v^as, however, only part of the diplomatic web 
Hitler had been weaving in the Balkans. On November 23, 1940 Ru- 
mania, once the keystone of the Little Entente and the most strident satel- 
lite of France and Britain in southeastern Europe, “ formally ” pledged her 
allegiance to the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo alliance in which she had already 
been a silent partner for many weeks through German military occupa- 
tion. 

For Rumania, as for Hungarj'^, there was no other choice left. Ru- 
mania had begun to swing toward the A.\is soon after the fall of France in 
June, 1940. Until then, the country, fattened by territory acquired as a 
result of the Allied victor)’- in the First World War, v’as bound diplo- 
matically to Great Britain and France, although her commercial ties with 
Germany were rapidly increasing. France’s capitulation to the Axis 
marked a turning point. Then Soviet Russia moved to reclaim Bessarabia. 
Unable to resist, Rumania acceded on June 27 to Russia’s demands. In 
July a pro-Nazi government was installed in Rumania and the British guar- 
anty was renounced. As British influence waned. Axis influence mounted. 
Hungary pressed her demands for Transylvania. On July 28 Hitler met 
with Rumanian and Hungarian representatives and told them to settle 
their territorial differences in order to insure peace in tlie Balkans. When 
these negotiations stalled. Hitler, impatient with the delay, summoned 
representatives of both nations to Vienna and awarded a part of Transyl- 
vania to Hungary; Germany guaranteed Rumania’s shrunken frontiers. 
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King Carol m as forced to abdicate on September 6 under Iron Guard pres- 
sure, and fled into exile, leaving the throne to his son, Michael, and control 
of the state to General Ion Antonescu, who later proclaimed himself Chief 
of State 

Antonescu issued a decree on September 15 setting up a state on Nazi 
lines It designated the totalitarian, pro Nazi Iron Guard as the sole Ru- 
manian political party Under his rule, Rumania moved still closer to the 
Axis On October 12 the vanguard of German troops rolled into Ru- 
mania — to “ train " the Rumanian army and protect Rumanian oil wells 
from the British, the Germans said 

By the end of February, 1941 events were moving fast in the Balkans 
Bulganan newspapers reported the tnfllcration of Germans Hitler’s pro- 
cedure followed the well established pattern He was methodically clear- 
ing the road to the East by “ softening up ’ Bulgana and Yugoslavia, after 
bloodlessly conquering Rumania The German tactics consisted of prom- 
ises, threats, internal demoralization, " peaceful ” penetration, the encour- 
agement of national antagonisms — with a powerful military machine on 
the border ready to mo\ c if ‘ the strategy of terror ’ should fail 

On March 1941 Bulgaria was brought into the m partite militaiy 
aUiance of Berlin, Rome, and Tok) o, the seventh nation to join the group 
Hitler's purpose was nvofold, (1) to use Bulgaria as a base for operations 
against the Greeks and, if need be, the Yugoslavs, and (2) to bring Ger- 
many closer to the Mediterranean in case she should decide to attempt to 
dislodge the British from the Near East 

Yugoslavia Yugoslavia, of course, was now in a difficult position, since 
she was encircled by the hostile Germans and Italians whose protecting 
advances she had hitherto declined As the Germans and Italians advanced 
eastward the position of Turkey became more precarious 
The Mediterranean Coimtnes Even though the Mediterranean coun- 
tnes are poor m matenal resources, and almost completely lacking in heavy 
industry, the Mediterranean is one of the greatest commercial highways in 
the w orld Nearly 2 300 miles long, averaging 300 miles m width, this nar- 
roAv, almost tideless sea washes the shores of three great continents — 
Europe, Asia, and Africa — and its "basin contains t'he cradles of three great 
religions —Judaism, Chrismnity, and Islam To Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Turkey, the Mediterranean provides the only outlet to the high seas 
To Russia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and to unoccupied France, it offers the best 
outlet For France and Italy it serves as a link to territories m North Af- 
rica To Great Britain it is one of the most important life lines of em- 
pire, providing a short cut to East Afnca, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Malaysia, and Hong Kong 

Sea control has special importance in the Mediterranean Basin because 
neither on the African shore nor in the islands is there industry sufficient 
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to provide munitions for an army. A great part of the African littoral, 
notably that held by Italy, is likewise deficient in food production and 
much of it is w^aterJess. All operations involving these areas are therefore 
dependent on maritime communications. 

But to Italy, this sea has been the core of her ambitions, “ If for others 
the Mediterranean is a route ” Mussolini once said, “ for us it is life itself.” 
In normal times, 86 per cent of Italian imports come through the Mediter- 
ranean; of these only a quarter originate within the iVIediterranean area, 
the rest come tlirough the narrow bottlenecks of the Dardanelles, Suez, 
and Gibraltar. To the Italians it has been a considerable source of irrita- 
tion that the three narrow entrances to the Mediterranean arc controlled 
by other powers — by Britain at Suez and Gibraltar, and Turkey at the 
Dardanelles. To remedy the situation, Italy seized the Dodecanese Is- 
lands off the Turkish coast after the First World War; to tr'cakcn Britain 
at Suez, Mussolini’s legions invaded Ethiopia in 1955, and at Gibraltar by 
backing a Spanish uprising in 1936; in the spring of 1939 Albania was 
seized, and finally, war was declared by Rome on Britain and France on 
June 10, 1940. 

Italy’s African Campaign, Even after four months of v^ar, Italy was still, 
however, not in control of the Mediterranean. Although France had 
fallen, Italj’- was cut off from a good part of the world by the British block- 
ade. A drive toward the Suez Canal had begun. The attack from the 
south succeeded in ejecting the British from British Somaliland, a barren 
strip of East African coast of no commercial value, but possession of which 
permitted Italian aircraft and submarines to operate against British troop 
and supply ships passing through the Indian Ocean, the Gulf of Aden, and 
the Red Sea. 

In the meantime an Italian force of about 270,000 troops, ■with from 
600 to 1000 aircraft, had been moved south across the Alcditcrrancan into 
Libya under the command of Marshal Rodolfo Graziani. The task of the 
greatly outnumbered British v'as not only to prevent Graziani’s Libyan 
army from pushing on to the fertile and populous lands of the Nile delta, 
but to prevent another large force, 80,000 to 100,000 strong, from striking 
into Egypt from Ethiopia in the south. 

^Sypt Moslan World. Mussolini, although his forces aimed to 

reach Egypt, was, however, cautious in dealing M'ith King Farouk, assur- 
ing him that Italy’s aim was only to drive the British from Eg)’pt, and 
that Egyptian troops would be engaged only if they attacked. War was 
not declared on Eg)'^pt. Under tlie provisions of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of Alliance of 1936, however, Britain was permitted the use of 
Egyptian airdromes and sea bases and could move troops through certain 
areas in defense of the Suez Canal. 

Mussolini’s caution was promoted by the fact that Egypt wth its more 
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than 15,000,000 Arabs is the leading Moslem country An embroilment 
wnth Egypt might, therefore, incur the enmity of a good part of the 
world’s 100,000,000 Moslems, from northwea: Africa to Java 
The Battle for Greece Meanwhile the Greeks valorously held off the 
Italians The Italian strategy \vas to drive south, parallel to the west coast, 
to take Jannina From there they would turn almost due east toward the 
plains of Thessaly, to cut off the entire Greek peninsula The Italian army 
moved slowly forward, through imid and canyons, blasting the Greeks 
out of solid rock, but after tw o weeks they had not taken Janmna, for the 
Italian flank had been severely but not fatally slashed by General Papagos 
At the far northern end of the Italian line, strong Greek forces claimed to 
have surrounded an Italian division m the bed of the Aos River The Ital- 
ian invasion, admittcdlj planned without thought of Greek resistance, had 
come to grief in the Pindus mountains, where bad weather and rough ter- 
rain aided the men of Hellas 

That the Greeks, a nation of less than 7,000,000 people, could resist 
Italy w ith Its 43,000,000 for long, had seemed impossible when the war be- 
gan That they had been able to defeat the Fascist legions m the first 
month of fighting appeared to result from a combination of circumstances 
(i) British aid m the air and at sea, with a consequent threat to Italian 
communications, (a) inadequate Italian preparation for the campaign, 
(3) overextension of Italian lines, (4) unwise use of mechanized equip- 
ment in mountain country , (5) insufficient use of the Italian navy and air 
corps, and (d) Greek ability to make the most of Italian errors 

Rated as a helpless underdog, the Greeks " handed the invading army 
of Fascist Italy a defeat as shameful as those other Italian nightmares of 
Adowa, Giporctto and Guadalajara ” After six weeks of war, they had 
not only repulsed the Italian invaders but had captured 7000 Italians and 
much equipment 

British Successes m Africa Meanwhile the British had landed in Crete, 
only 50 miles from Italian bomber bases in the Dodecanese Islands The 
British fleet tried to coax the Itahan fleet into battle On November i z, 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham sought the enemy at Taranto, a harbor 
vvitEun the boot-heel of Italy There the Italian fleet, at anchor, was 
bombed by British planes, putting several major ships out of commission 
On November ty the British fleet drove other Italian ships mto port at 
Sardinia 

The effects on the Italian supply line and morale were so great that 
in the middle of November General Archibald Wavell was able to launch 
an attack from his stronghold m Egypt with a force far inferior in num- 
bers to the Italians Marshal Graziam’s army, which had advanced 60 
miles along the coast mto the ^ypoan desert, spread into small camps 
over an area extendmg 30 miles inland, smcc their coastal positions could 
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be shelled by British warships offshore. Moreover, their supply line from 
Italy to Libya was extremely vulnerable the moment the British occupied 
Crete. 

On December 15 General Wavell’s forces pounced upon the Italians 
on the Libyan escarpment and across the desert “ in one of the most suc- 
cessful surprise attacks of this or any war,” opening up a wide gap in 
the Italian defenses. A whole Italian corps was captured or destroyed. 

Moving with the aid of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, 
British troops captured Sidi Barrani in three days. On January 5 they 
were in Bardia, where 25,000 prisoners were taken. Marching westward, 
Wavell’s mechanized forces invested and occupied Tobruk on January 22; 
Derna fell on January 30; Benghazi, capital of Cyrenaica, was captured on 
February 6. Altogether the British took about 150,000 prisoners. Fascist 
Italy’s military pretensions were completely shattered and the British had 
won their first land campaign in the war, a victory that was, however, to 
be reversed but two months later when the Germans took up the task of 
the hapless Italians in North Africa. 

Early in 1941 the British successfully invaded Eritrea and Ethiopia. 
On February i they captured the town of Agordat in Eritrea; two months 
later they were in possession of Cheren. Simultaneously British forces 
advancing from Kenya into Italian Somaliland occupied Chismaio on Feb- 
ruary 15 and the capital A-Iogadiscio on February 26. 

Everywhere in Africa the Italians retreated before the British. Ethi- 
opia was invaded by several British columns aided by native tribesmen un- 
der the command of the ex-Emperor Haile Selassie. The chief Fascist 
strongholds in Ethiopia were gradually subdued, Burye on Alarch 5, Harar 
on March 27, Diredawa on Anarch 31, and finally the capital Addis Ababa 
at the end of April. On Alay 5, 1941, five years after the entry of Italian 
troops into Addis Ababa, Haile Selassie returned in triumph, emphasizing 
again the impotence of the Italian armies and the hollowness of Alussolini’s 
pretensions. 

The Fall of Greece and Yugoslavia. The successive failures of the Italian 
armies left Hitler no choice but to rescue his Axis partner. It was even 
rumored that the Germans had taken control of the Italian government 
and that Italy was permeated with Gestapo agents and German soldiers, in 
order to prevent the Italian people, who overwhelmingly opposed the war, 
from making peace with the British. 

At any event, as spring approached the German armies in the Balkans 
were being primed for a great offensive. With his troops in. Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary, the familiar diplomatic “ squeeze play ” was at- 
tempted on Yugoslavia. Early in Anarch Prince Paul and Premier Stoyad- 
inovic duly visited Germany and secretly negotiated a pact which was 
to bring Yugoslavia into the Axis, Signing of the pact, however, was re- 
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peatedly postponed, for the Yugoslav people, especially the Serbian ele- 
ment, were \ lolently opposed to Germany At length, on March 27, Gen- 
eral S^imovic engineered a coup d'etat, deposing the Regent Prince Paul, 
and putting on the throne young Kmg Peter, son of Alexander who had 
been assassinated in 1934 This surprising event doomed the pact with 
Germany, and announced to the world that Yugoslavia, unlike Hungary, 
Rumania, or Bulgana, would fight for her freedom Germany quickly 
prepared for the assault, and on April 5 the Nazi hordes invaded Yugo- 
slavia and Greece simultaneously The Yugoslavs, with the exception of 
the treacherous Croats, fought bitterly but, like the Poles, their antiquated 
army and want of air power doomed them to quick defeat Withm ten 
days Yugoslav resistance was broken 

In Greece the Germans were held back for more than three weeks 
Reinforced by a few divisions of Australian, New Zealand, and British 
troops, the brave men of Hellas inflicted terrific casualties on the Germans 
The fighting took place in cloud-capped mountains and along rugged 
passes Hopelessly outnumbered, the Allies retreated steadily, and by the 
end of April the Germans hoisted the dreaded Swastika on the ancient 
Acropolis of Athens Hitler thus added two more countries to his long 
roll of conquests, the cost m German lives, according to journalistic ac- 
counts, was tremendous, but since the Nazi regime holds human bfe very 
cheaply, this did not trouble the victors The British were now com- 
pletely ejected from the continent of Europe, and Nazi arrogance mounted 
to new levels Yugoslavia was partitioned benveen Italy, Germany, and 
Hungary Bulgaria was rewarded with part of Greece 
blitzkrieg on the Desert Flushed with their easy victory over the Italians, 
the British halted their drive in Libya at Benghazi, and withdrew a portion 
of their army to bolster the Greeks on the mainland of Europe Mean- 
While Germany managed to sneak through the British blockade of the 
Mediterranean several divisions of mechanized troops, and with Tripoli 
as a base began an effective counterattack On March 26 the Axis troops 
recaptured El Aghelia and thereafter made a speedy advance, forcing the 
British back toward Egypt, taking Benghazi, Dema, Bardia, and finally 
Solium Tobruk remained in Bntish hands, its 2y,ooo defenders under- 
going a long Siege At Solium the Axis counterattack was halted With 
Greece and strategic Aegean islands in their hands, the Axis strategy was 
to launch, in due time, a pincer movement toward Suez from the Solium 
front on the west and by way of Syna (where the Germans were obtain- 
ing secret control) or Turkey, perhaps, on the east. 
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Contemporary Europe 

Europe Under Nazi Rule 

Hitlefs Nev} Order. By June, 1941 Germany (with her satellite Italy) 
through military, political, or economic influence, controlled the whole 
continent except Russia, Switzerland, and Sweden. Hitler’s New Order, 
slowly imposed on the conquered nations, promised to divide Europe 
among the dominant races into large regional areas.=^^ He used the pro- 
Fascist native leaders as his instruments of government in the conquered 
nations Avhose industries were reorganized and adapted to the German 
economy. Foreign trade payments between Greater Germany and Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Finland, France, Switzerland, Italy, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, and Greece are cleared through Berlin. Finally, to 
insure Nazi dominance, propaganda or force was used to subjugate the in- 
tellectual leaders of the conquered territories.-* 

Eastern Europe. Poland when conquered in September, 1959 was divided 
among Germany, Slovakia, and the Soviet Union. Germany acquired 
36,242 square miles; Russia acquired the western Ukraine and western 
White Russia. Conditions in Poland foreshadow the Ncu' Order wher- 
ever the Nazi legions are planted. Germany’s conviction that the Poles 
were an inferior race led them to reduce the Poles to the status of agricul- 
tural workers and deport thousands to farms in the Reich.=® The farmers 
who remained were required to turn over a portion of their crops to Ger- 
many. The minority issue ^^'as settled by mass exiles. Appro.ximately 60,- 
000 Poles were brought together in nationality groups in sharply defined 
geographic areas. This hectic disorder was increased by the influx of Ger- 
mans from the Baltic region and the Reich. Germany’s intention to trans- 
form Poland into an agricultural region prompted her to reduce Polish 
participation in trades and professions, and close and demolish factories. 
The standard of living was reduced; food was severely rationed, while 
many stan^ed. Any appearance of resistance by the Poles -u'as harshly sup- 
pressed. Tens of thousands of men and boys perished in mass murders or 
died of stan^ation and cold in prison camps.-® Although Germans were 
forbidden to intermarry \vith the Poles because of their inferior status, 
young girls were constantly abducted, imprisoned with prostitutes, or de- 
ported to German brothels. 

Czechoslovakia. On October i, 1940 Germany announced the adjustment 
of the Bohemian-Aloravian economy and price structure. Elaborate tariflt 
agreements between industries in the protectorate and Germany were, 
however, necessary. Industries depending upon foreign materials were 
forced to close down. Unemployed workers were sent to the Reich as 
farm laborers. The Czechs, hoM’^ever, had a greater degree of political free- 
dom than the Poles, as evidenced by Reich’s Protector von Neurath’s an- 
nouncement that a declaration of loyalty to Berlin was required by Czech 
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organizations which were still permitted to exist Systematic exploitation 
w as earned on by Nazi troops paying for Czech supplies m German money, 
which Czech banks were obliged to redeem*^ All signs pointed tow-ard 
the full incorporation of Czechoslovakia into the German Reich Czech 
factories, industries, and umversitics were discriminated against, and ap 
proximatcly 8o ooo laborers were sent to labor on German farms ** The 
Czechs refused to reconcile themselves to German dommauon, and ac- 
cordmglj strove to shake it off by political conspiracy within the exist- 
ing Protectorate and under the leadership of Dr Edward Benes m Lon- 
don The German Gestapo seemed unable to elimmate the underground, 
secret organizations, despite their attempt to break the people’s resistance 
By the end of August, 1940, 854 persons had been convicted of “ political 
crimes , 9,613 were under protective arrest, and 43,284 were m concen 
tration camps The National Solidarity Party was dissolved because of 
Its identification with Czech nationalism, rather than with the totalitanan 
party The group chosen by Hitler to rule was ummportant because 
the Czechs did not consider them their leaders Sabotage was common, 
as the frequent wholesale arrests of workers attested Hitler could not 
imprison, exile, or execute all the livmg Czechs, hence his power was 
limited 

The BaJkanf Within the space of three years the Germans and Italians 
had conquered or annexed by peaceful means all the Danubian coun 
tnes, commencing Nwth Austria m 1938, then Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria Yugoslavia and Greece Each nation was given the 
choice of struggling against overwhelming odds or giving up its independ- 
ence Those who refused to succumb to threats, bke Yugoslavia and 
Greece, went down fighting gloriously 

Turkey After talks with Foreign Munster Anthony Eden and Sir John 
Dill, Chief of Imperial Staff, the Turkish government closed the Darda- 
nelles to all ships without special permits, and on March 3, 1941 announced 
that Turkey would stand by the British alliance Turkey’s final decision, 
however, depended upon the attitude of the Soviet Union, and although 
Greece, Bulgana, and ^ ugoslavia were overrun, Turkey remained on the 
side lines 

Denmark Denmark was suffering perhaps less than the other countries 
because the Germans needed their produce and consequently sought to co- 
operate With them Although the Scandinavians are, according to the 
Nazis, racial km, the Danes, like the Norwegians, scorned the conquerors 
Although the Germans tried to please die Danes, unrest grew as Denmark’s 
food supply began to dimmish despite trade agreements Danish farmers 
paid exorbitant taxes, and unemployed seafaring men were sent to Ger- 
many Germany had also taken control of Denmark’s foreign trade in 
her drive to reorganize the economic life of conquered countries 
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Norway. At the end of the Norwegian campaign in May, 1940 a Norwe- 
gian Administrative Commission, headed by Ingolf Christensen, was cre- 
ated temporarily to handle the country’s affairs. However, on Scptemfier 
25 a State Council was formed, supported by one political party, the Na- 
tional Union of Afajor Quisling. The Norwegians hated Quisling be- 
cause he was considered an arch traitor. On December 4 the supreme 
court was wiped out when the Rcichkemme.ssar Terboven .stated that it 
had no authority over the orders issued by the acting heads of the gov- 
ernments. Thereupon a German “People’s Court” was set up under 
German military judges. Death was the penalty for communication with 
the British government or exiled royal family. The Norwegian church 
protested vigorously, citing the systematic violence of the storm troopers, 
the interference u'ith the preacher’s “ sworn secrecy ” and the registra- 
tion of Norwegians fifteen years and older. The Nor\^’cgians refused to 
resign themselves to German domination. Sabotage was common, as well 
as daily demonstrations against the regime. Regimentation and censor- 
ship of the press resulted in publication of illegal pamphlets which cir- 
culated throughout the country.-'* 

Sweden. Through its neutrality Sweden attempted to escape domination 
by Germany or the Soviet Union. Cooperation with Germany u'as .sup- 
ported by a majority in the elections of September 15, 1940, owing partly 
to fear of the Soviet Union’s expansion in case of German defeat, although 
the Swedes held no illusions about the effect of a Gennan victory on Swe- 
den’s independence. Sweden knew that she had to cooperate with Ger- 
many or suffer a Gennan invasion; long-drawm-out hostilities would even- 
tuate in economic starvation. Cut off by the blockade from customaty 
markets, she Avas forced to readjust her economy to please Germany as 
well as the Soviet Union. Germany conducted the trade agreements with 
Sweden on behalf of Belgium and the Netherlands, claiming that such in- 
direct arrangements were necessary, since the Dutch government in Lon- 
don controlled Dutch financial resources in foreign countries. 

Belghmi.^^ Belgium is one of the occupied territories u'hich has no native 
organization. The government in exile, sitting in London, controlled the 
Belgian Congo with its vast resources of copper, tin, radium, and gold. 
Belgium is governed by minor native officials, supendsed by Germans un- 
der General von Falkenhausen, Governor of Belgium and the north of 
France. The German conquest radically disorganized the economic life of 
Belgium, a country which had formerly imported 50 per cent of its food- 
stuffs. Rations were allotted since the Germans systematically looted the 
countty. Unemployment became serious as one million out of a popula- 
tion of .8 million u’^ere out of work. The number increased as the hordes of 
refugees who sought shelter in France during the war returned to their 
homes. To liquidate the situation the Germans instituted compulsory reg- 
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istranon of \\ orders, for labor m Germany and 50,000 men were deported 
for tins purpose Further restrictive measures were the inflation of Belgian 
currency by unbacked occupation marks, amalgamation of Belgian and 
German firms and control of all production of foreign exchange Jews 
Mere required to wear arm bands However, despite German attempts to 
foster Nazi sympathy among either Walloon or Flemish groups, Belgian 
distrust of the conquerors was not diminished A huge army of occupa 
tion M as kept m Flanders ** 

Holland Direct responsibility for governing Holland was delegated to 
a Dutch Administrative Committee Government bureaus were formed 
to control distribution of raw materials Tlie chief problem was the re- 
establishment of foreign trade, half of which was cut off by the blockade 
Even much of the rationed goods was unobtainable Relations between 
the German authorities and the Dutch population were very strained 
The Germans controlled the press, introduced anti-Jewish legislation, dis- 
solved all political groups, and transferred trade union funds to Nazi or- 
ganizations They also “ purified ’ all the libraries and book-shops 
About 250,000 laborers were sent to work in German armament factones 
The Dutch, however, continued to indulge m acts of sabotage, despite 
severe reprisals About 1000 Hollanders were in German prisons, fines 
upon cities were common, hundreds were sent to concentration camps, 
including such distinguished groups as the entire law faculty of the Um- 
vcrsit) of Utrecht, two or three hundred civil servants and other promi- 
nent persons ** 

France The armistice, as w e have seen, divided France into two sharply 
separated areas The boundary between the occupied and unoccupied 
zones was closely guarded with no radio or postal communication between 
except for official purposes Petain was not permitted to make any impor- 
tant decisions without consulting the Franco German Armistice Commis- 
sion or the German Ambassador to Pans, Otto Abetz ** France was m a 
deplorable state after the armistice There was a shortage of fuel trams, 
and communications As the food situation grew worse m the occupied 
area, fats, soap, and milk becoming almost unobtainable, the plight of the 
government grew German spobation and the cost of fiS,ooo,ooo a day 
for maintaining German troops in occupied France drained the national 
exchequer Furthermore the exchange was set by the Germans at the low 
figure of 20 francs to the mark The German troops and civihans m oc- 
cupied territory bought consumers’ goods and foodstuffs with their cheap 
francs, and sent them to their families m the Reich Thus France was bled 
white Yet Afarshal Petain, although an ardent patnot, believed m co- 
operating with the Nazis Moreover, France was powerless to reacquire 
about 1,500,000 French prisoners of war still languishing m German 
camps, hostages for the Vichy government’s good behavior Unem 
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ployment was prevalent, since the government had no money for recon- 
struction. The social structure was adapted to the new Fascist system. 
Individuals in public office or the professions had to prove French citizen- 
ship. Youth groups were formed; anti-Semitic legislation and sweeping 
powers over production and trade, as well as regulatory laws for industry, 
agriculture, and commerce, were adopted. Petain declared that the old 
order was to be utterly abolished, that the slogan of “ Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity ” would be replaced by “ Community Discipline,' Labor 
and Family.” That many Frenchmen did not agree with the Marshal was 
indicated by the numerous fines imposed by the Germans in the occupied 
zone, such as 1,000,000 francs for wire cutting, and 20,000,000 francs for 
“ lese imjeste” Efforts to suppress pro-British sentiments were unavail- 
ing. The contents of safety boxes and bank deposits were being examined 
so that the Germans might estimate the liquid capital of the country and 
levy due indemnity. To this pitiful state had France, the mother of lib- 
erty, fallen one year after its military collapse.®® 
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religious question, 130 
AUmark affair, 473, 493 
Amau Doctrine, 526 
Amber Route, 221,253 
America 5f« United States 
Americas, South and Central See Latin 
Amenca 

Angell, Norman, quotation from, on as- 
sociation of ideas, 610 
Anglo-French natal accord, 66 
Aruehliits (union of Austria and Ger- 
many) . 27, 78. 203, 22S, 230, 32S, 366, 
363, 528; effected, 531-535 
“ Anthropo-sociology,” GOO 
Anti-Commtcm pact (1939), 307, 533, 
621. 631 


Anti-Scmiti«m See Jews 
" Appeasement,” 537, 555 ; failure of, 533 
Arabia. 29, 30 

Arabia, Saudi 374 3Sl,oil,3S6 
Arabs See Palestine 
Ardutecture See aha names of coun- 
tries 

and decoration, 5S9 
functionalism, 537, SS3 
modern 5S7 
Amamcots 

disarmament failure of, 526 
limitation of 52-62 
MacDonald plan. 61 
mechanization German, 628 
natal building program, British, 93 
natal, limitation Washington Cenfer- 
cn« (1922-1923), 52,017,621 
neglect by Umted States, Great BnU 
am. and France, 613 
pant>. naval, 59 
Armenia, 29 

Art i$ee aha names of countnea) 
abstract 5S5-5$C 
and inu<ic. 5S2<^96 
Construetnism, 533 
cntics, 5S3 
Cubi«m.58-l,5SS 
cultural influence, 5S3 
Dadaism. 534 

democratization, 532. 5S3-5S9 
encouragement of, 5S3 
effect of war, 5S2 

CTpenmentalism and industnalization, 
5S2-5S8 

expressionism, 534 
folk, 590 

Freud, Sigmund, inlluence of, 5S5 
graphic and poster, 590 
human clementa, elimination of, SS5 
Impressionism, 583 , 534 
mdustnal, 5S3 
mdustrializatiOD, 556, 5S7 
murals, 539 
nationalism 533,590 
new, 533 , and the layman, 535 ; defense 
by critics, 5S3 

political use, in totalitarian countries, 
591 

Rondi^ro, 533 
Ecopc, widening of, 5S3 
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significance, 575 
subject matter, choice and treatment 
of, 5S4 

Surrealism, 585 
s 3 Tnbolism, 585 
techniques, 584 
Vorticism, 588 

Asia; “Asia for the Asiatics,” 611, 622; 
modernization, 613 ; “ order, new,” of 
Japan, 630-631 
Asquith, Herbert, 88, 90 
Assignments of territories, 41 
Association of nations, need for, 615-616 
Ataturk, Kemal. See Turkey 
Atheism in post-war Europe, 576 
Amgleich (agreement between Austria 
and Hungary). See Austria-Hun- 
gary 

Australia and the Second World War, 118 
Austria (new), 26, 28, 192, 20S, 224-240. 
(For the old Austria, preceding the 
First World War, see Austria-Hun- 
garjO 

and German}’'; annexation of Austria. 
See Anschluss 

and Italy, 313; independence sup- 
ported by Italy, 233 
and the Four-Power Pact, 527 
and the Roman Catholic Church, 321, 
328 

authoritarian corporate state, 233 

civil war, 232 

collapse, 238 

cultural life, 236 

Dollfuss dictatorsliip, 231 

economic development, 234 

financial troubles, post-war, 229, 235 

foreign relations, 234 

Jews. See Jews 

literature and music, 236 

minorities, 41 

National Socialism, 231; putsch of 
1934, 233 

paternalism. Catholic, 516 
politics, 230 
post-war, 224 
republic, federal, 228 
Sdiuschnigg dictatorship, 233 
science in, 237 

Socialist government in Vienna, 235- 
236 

Austria-Hungary, 192, 224-228 
and the Roman Catholic Chinch, 321 
and the succession states, 321 
Ausgleich (agreement between Austria 
and Hungar}’) , 225, 226, 336, 337 
disintegration, 26, 227 


histor}’, 225 
peoples, 226 

Autocracy. See Dictatorships 
Axis, Rome-Berlin-Tokyo, 210, 222, 314, 
621 

Balkan nations’ accession, 634-635 
di^'ision of the world, 632 
formation, 532 
Hungarian accession, 634 
Japanese accession, 621 
made a militar}’ alliance, 538 

Bagdad railway, 30. 557 
Balance of power, 101 
Baldwin, Stanley, 91, 93, 99 
Balearic Islands, 274 
Balfour, Arthur J., IS, 20, 23 
Balfour Declaration. 373 
Balfour Report on the British Empire, 
50 

Balkan League, 367, 368, 529 
Balkan states, 8, 30, 349-371, 555, 559. 
See also names of countries 
alliances and pacts, 311 
arts, 365 

cultural development, 364-366 
education. 364 
foreign affairs, 366-369 
Gennan penetration in Second World 
War, 634 

in Second World War, 541 
minorities, post-war, ^0 
nationalism, 590 
peoples, 349 
science in, 567 

status, territorial, after Balkan War 
and First World War, 331 
under Fascist rule, 641 
Baltic Entente, 444 

Baltic states, 31, 42, 432-455, h52. See 
also names of countries 
agriculture. 446 
and Germany. 434, 444, 450 
and Great Britain, 445 
and Soviet Russia, 210, 435, 444 
and the Roman Clatholic Church, 322, 
329 

and the Second World War, 540 
arts, 449 

conquests, German, 434, 436 
cultural development, 448 
dictatorships, 442 
economic development, 445 
education, 448 
entente, 444 
fascism, 440-442 
independence, 436 



industry, 446 
land reform, 445 
Litvmov Protocol, 56, 445 
nationalism, 436 
peoples and religions, 433, 44S 
policj , foreign, 444 
political de%elopment, 43!M4l 
seimre by Soviet Ru'cia, 2]E^ 449, 452 
sovietization, 449, 452 
Swedish rule, 435 
trade, foreign, 447 
Banat of TemC'nar 28 , 30 
Bank for International Settlements, 46 
Barter See Trade 

Barthou, Louis, assassination of, 3K, 520, 
530 

Basis, cisjg. of ideologies, 504 
Bavaria, 6 

Bccr-ball putscA See Munich 
Behai lor and doctrine, 502 
Being and con'ciousncas, 603 
Belgium 157-172 
art, 167 

economic development, 164 
economic measures, 162 
empire, 164 
Fa«cisai, Rctist, 163 
finances, 161 

Flemish question, 160-161 
invasion and conquest by Germany, 
167, 641,642 
Jews Sec Jews 
labor and social reform, 162 
literature. 166 
music, 167 
neutralization, 15S 
peoples, 158 159, 160-161 
policy, foreign, 165 
political system, 159 
reconatruction, 159 
reparations, war, 43 
science, 167 

under German rule, 612 
Benedict XV, 319-323 
Benes, Edward, 21, 33, 254, 256, 258, 260, 
261, 266, 267, 269, 270, 322, 641 
Berchtesgaden meeting of Chamberlain 
and Hitler, 266 
Berlm, Pact of (19401, 631 
Berlin-Bagdad railway, 30,557 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis See Axis 
Bessarabia (Moldavian Republic), 30 
Birth rate, restriction of, 605 
Bismarck, Otto von, 211 
Blum, L4on, 139 

Bohemia, 254 See also Czechoslovakia 
Bolma-Paraguay war in Gran Chaco, 77 
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Bolshevism See Russia; tJmon of So- 
viet Socialist Republics 
Bombing of cities, in Second World War, 
629-630 

Bonar Law, Andrew, 90 
Borgese Q A , 516 
Bosnia and HerzegovTna, 226, 227 
Ba< 7 x>rus See Straits 
Botha, Louis, 21 
Bottlenecks to ports, 551 
Boundaries, national, 551 
BouTffeome, 564 
Bratianu family iSee Rumania 
Branl, withdrawal from League of Na- 
tions, 49 

Brenner Pass, 297, 298, 314,554 
BresULitoVsk, Treaty of, 29, 32, 35, 194, 
338 393. 463 

Bnand, Aristide plan for European 
union 62, 523 

Bnand-Kellogg Pact. 7, 50. 56, 528 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 112, 
617 618 

British Empire, 84-122 See also Great 
Britain 

colonies become dominions, 617-618 
decentralization, 112 
dominions and the Second World War, 
117 

dominions m foreign affairs, 114 
economic importance, 114 
extent, members, and population, 111 
future of, 113 
liberalization of, 617 
Ottawa Conference (1932), 112, 495 
Statute of Westminster, 50, 617-618 
Bruenmg, Heinrich 205, 203 
Brussels Conference (1932), 542 
Brussets Conference on the gold stand- 
ard (1920), 71 

Bryce, James, quotation from, on 
Switzerland, 250 

Buchare«t, Treaty of (1913), 30, 35, 194, 
351 

Buffer ^ates, 553 
Bukovina 30 
Bulgaria, 5. 27, 361-363 
affairs, foreign, 369 
fascism, 363, 369 
invasion by Germany, 632 
jouts the Axis, 635 
literature, 265 
Burma Road, 543, 630 
“Butter versus guns," 620 

CaiUaux, Joseph, 133 
Canada, and the Second World War, ll?- 
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652 

and the United States, joint defense, 
^ 631 

Capek, Karel, quotation from, on Czech 
literature, 263 
Capitalism, 597-598 
and Communism, comparison, 406 
definition of, 511 
support by totalitarianism, 505 
Capitalism, by Karl Marx, 510 
Carol, King. See Eumania 
Catholic Church. See Roman Catholic 
Church 

Cecil, Lord, 10, 55 

Central America. See Latin America 
Central Europe, minorities, 8 
Chamberlain, Neville, 99, 115, 266; flight 
to Berchtesgaden, 536 
Change, tempo of, 11 
Charles I, Emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
32, 338. 340, 341 
Chiang Kai-shek, 542 
China 

aggression by Japan; losses in war, 
525, 542, 619, 620, 623 
freedom and security promised, 617 
integrity, agreement on, 54 
nationalism, 516 
“ open-door ” pact, 54 
Christianity, attack on, 11 
Church, Roman Catholic. See Roman 
Catholic Church 

Churchill, Winston Spencer, 93, 115, 541; 

becomes prime minister, 116 
Cinematography, 584, 589 
Cities, bombing of, in Second World War, 
629-630 

City-planning, 587 

Civilization, European ; crumbling of, 12 ; 
genesis and growth of, 600; message 
of, 613 

Class basis of ideologies, 504 
Class struggle, 511 

Clemenceau, Georges, 1, 18, 19, 22, 43; 

ministry, 127 
Coal. See Great Britain 
Collectivism, 574, 575 
Colonies, “decolonization,” and halting 
of. 617-618, 621 
Commerce. See Trade 
Commercial Revolution, 85 
Commission on European Union, 524 
Communication, new means of, 517-518, 
614 

Communism, 3, 501, 502, 503, 509-512, 
578. See also names of countries 
and capitalism, comparison, 406 
and Fascism, similarity in social re- 
forms, 406 


Anti-Comintern pact. See Anti-Com- 
intem Pact 

basis, philosophical, 575 
doctrine, and Soviet leaders, 395 
failure of, 5 
fear of, 6 

ideology, origin of, 504 
“ in a single country,” 395 
Marxism, 507, 574, 575, 576, 597-598, 
599, 603; elements of, 510, 511; sci- 
entific aspect, and fallacy of, 512 
origin, philosophical, 509 
practical, 512 
role of the state, 395 
victory in Soviet Russia, 504 
Communist International, 10 
Communist Manijeslo, The, 509, 578 
Communist Party. See Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 
“ Communities " of Maciver, 598 
“ Community ” and " society,” 601 
Competition, free. See Laissez faire 
Conflicts, cultural, 579 
Congo, Belgian, 164 
Conquest, pathos of, 549 
Consciousness and being, 603 
“ Cordon Sanitaire,” 50, 74 
Corfu incident, 310 
Corridor, Poli^. See Polish Corridor 
Cosgrave, William, 108 
Court of International Justice. See Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice 

“ Coventrization,” 630 
Critics, art, 583 
Croats. See Yugoslavia 
Cultural conflicts, 579 
Cultural influence on art, 582 
Curie-Joliot, Mme. Irene, 565-566 
Currency. See Finance 
Curzon Line, 438 
Custom, influence of, 601 
Customs duties. See Tariff 
Cycles in history, 601 
Czechoslovakia. 24, 26, 27, 28, 32, 234, 
252-273, 528 

and Soviet Russia, treaty of mutual as- 
sistance, 529 

and the Roman Catholic Church, 321, 
322 

commerce and finance, 263 
constitution, 256 
creation, and historical basis, 253 
Czechs and Slovaks, antagonism, 258, 
268, 269 

dismemberment, 267, 536 
economic development and industries, 
261 
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education, 264, 606 
geography, military, 552-553 
German seizure and domination, 78, 
210, 254, 265-270, 537-538, MO 
independence, 255-256 
Jews See Jews 
labor and agriculture, 262 
literature, 263 

Masaiyk, Thomas Gamgue, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 260, 261, 263, 264, 265 
mmonties 41 
music and art, 264 
party system, 257-260 
peoples, 253 
policy, foreign, 261 

protectorate by Germany, 268, 537-538 
republic " second," 266 
revival, national, 254 
revolutionanea abroad, 269 
Slovakia 258, 342 , secession, 268, 269 
Eokols, 264 

Sudeten Germans See Sudeten Ger- 
mans 

Daladier, Edouard, 137, 149, 628 
d’Annunzio, Gabnele, 41, 297, 309 
Danube Rii er, 553 555 
Danubian ITmon 366 
Dansig, 25, 72, 209, 210 537, 538, 539, 554 
Dardanelles See Straits 
“Darwinism, social,'’ 600 
Dawes Plan, 208, 212, 222, 509 
Debts, mtemational See Finance 
Debts, war, French default, 137, to the 
United States, 46 

Declaration of Independence quoted, 618 
Decline of the West, by Spengler, 11 
“Decolonization" Sec Colomes 
Decoration, interior, 589 
Deflation Sec Finance 
Defoe, Darnel, quotation from, on Eng- 
lishman, 84 
Democracy, 502, 503 
Amencan and European, 507 
ba«e8 of, e^ntisl, 505, 506 
criticism of, 509 
essence of, 403 
experience with, 506 
expression m words, 502, 618 
fa!be, 4 

Fascist antagonism, 504, 509, 618 
new, contents of, 506, external dan- 
gers, 508, weaknesses, 605 
nse after First World War, 505 
safety for, 3 
“softening,” 618 
Mctory of, 604 
Democratization, 611, 613 
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Denmark, 25, 211, 490-499 
and Germany, non-aggression pact, 
538 

commerce 496 

cultural development and bterature, 
4^97 

disarmament, 494 

dispute with Norway over Greenland, 
472 

during the First World War, 492 
during the Second World War, 495 
economic development, and problems, 
495 496 
Fascisca, 494 
government, 492 
history, 491 

invasion by Germany, 495 
minority problem, 491 
people 4^ 
politics 493-495 
republic agitation for, 493 
Schleswig question See Schleswig 
science 567 
Socialist measures, 496 
Slauning govemments, 493-495 
under German rule, Ml 
Depression, economic, 7, 75 
Determimsm 573, 674, economic, 510 
De Valera Eamon, 107, 108 
Dialectical materialism, 574, 575 
Dialectics, 510 

Dictatorships, 4, 9 See also names of 
countnea 

Disarmament See Armaments 
Dtsarmament Conference, General, 59 
Doctnnc and behavior, 502 
Doctnnes, changes in, M2 , 503 
Dollfuss, Engelbert, 231, assassination, 
210, 233 

Dominions, Bntish See British Empire 
Drexler, Anton, 203, 231 
Druses, country of. 381, 383 
Dual Monarchy See Austria Hungary 
Dunkerque, evacuation by British, 541 
Dutch East and West Indies, 185 
Duties See Tariffs 

East, Far iSee Asia , Near East and Far 
East 

East, Near See Near East 
Eastern Europe under Fascist rule, MO- 
Ml 

Eastern Locarno, 529 

Ebert, Fnednch, 199-200 

Economic Conference, Geneva (19271,73 

Economic determinism, 510 

" Economic law,” 6 

** Economic man,” 6 
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Economic nationalism, revival of, 7 
Economic policies after Versailles, 2 
Economics, 598. See also names of 
countries 

from war to peace, 68 
governmental control, 67 
in European politics, 66-83 
nationalism, 72 
planned, 67 

readjustment, post-war, 69 
stability, struggle for, 71 
Eden, Anthony, 115; resignation, 535 
Education, 606. See also names of coun- 
tries 

changes in, 518 
control of, 518 
purpose of, 607 
revolution in, 517-518 
Educational psychology, 606 
Edward VIII, King of England, 322; ab- 
dication, 99 
Egypt, 374, 383 
and Great Britain, 533 
economy, 386 

in the Second World War, 636-637 
independence, 618 
invasion by Italy, 632 
Einstein, Albert, 219, 568, 570, 574; rela- 
tivity theory, 510 
Eire. See Ireland 
Man vital of Jung, 604 
Emigration and exploration, 611 
Empire, British. See British Empire 
Engels, Friedrich, 510, 511 
England. See Great Britain 
“ Entente, Little.” See “ Little Entente ” 
Ersatz, German, 79 

Erzberger, Matthias, assassination, 202 
Esher, Lord, 55 

Estonia, 31, 421, 436-437. See also Baltic 
states 

and Germany, non-aggression pact, 
538 

and Latvia, agreement, 444 
exodus of Germans, 450 
Fascism, 440-441 
industry, 447 
Jews. See Jews 
minority problem, 442 
Ethiopia, 325, 396, 530; conquest by It- 
aly, 78, 313, 531 ; recapture, 638 
Eupen and Malmedy, I60, 211 
Europe. See also specific headings in the 
index 

after the First World War, 14r-39 
civilization, crumbling, 11 
cooperation, Briand plea for, 62 


economics and politics, 66-83 
minorities, 32-34, 41, 42 
reconstruction, political, 40-42 
security, search for, 46 
“ Europe, New,” 622 
Evolution, Darwinian, 600, 601; politi- 
cal, 5 

Exchange, foreign. See Finance 
Exp/oration and emigration, 611 
E.xports and imports. See Trade 

Factors, " real ” and ” ideal,” in thought, 
603 

Faisal, King, 380, 381 
Far East. See Asia 

Fascism (Nazism), 501, 502, 503. See also 
names of countries 
aggression, 619 
aims, 620 

and capitalism, 505 

and Communism, similarity in social 
reforms, 406 
and nationalism, 514 
antagom'sm to democracy, 509, 618 
aspects, dynamic, 514, 519 
contempt for fixed doctrine, 513 
doctrines, 512, 514, 515, 621-622; ori- 
gin of, 504 

effect on literature, 578 
ideology, origin of, 504 
imperialism, 620, 622 
in action, 514, 519 
liberal opposition to, 516 
origin, 231, 504 
party and state, 515 
peril to democracy, 509, 618 
plans for domination, 621 
political theoi-y, 598 
propaganda, 10 
racism, 515 

“ revolution of nihih'sm,” 520 
rise, 6 

rule of Europe, 640-644 
supporter of capitalism. 505 
warfare, totalitarian, 623 
world order, new, planned, 622 
Fascist Party, British, 99 
Finance. See also names of countries 
after First World War, 7 
autarchy, national, 79 
currency depreciation, and deflation, 7, 
69, 71, 72-73, 76 
currency fluctuation, 70 
dollar devaluation, 77, 78 
exchange, foreign, control of, 7S 
gold, post-war, 70; Tripartite Agree- 
ment (1936), 80 
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“ gold bloc,” 76 

gold standard, abandoned by Great 
Bntain, 73, 76, 97; return to, 70, 71, 
93 

inflation and deflation, post-war, 7, 69, 
71, 72-73, 76 

loans, 6, British and Atnencan, to 
other countries, 75 
“standstill agreements,” 77 
war, 67 

rmbnd, 31, 42, 473, 478^79 
Aaland Islands Ste Aaland Islands 
agricultural and economic develop- 
ment, 4S2, 4S6-4S7 
and Sweden, 459, 463 
art and architecture, 4S3 
boundary problems, 4Sl 
Communism, 4S3 
cooperative movement, 4S7 
cultural deveIopmcnt,4S7 
depression, 451 
education, 4S7 
Fascism. 4S3-4S4 
histoo’i 479 

independence and cnil war, 4S0 
invasion by and surrender to Sonet 
Pussja, 450. 4S5<4S0, 510 
bnguaget, 479 
Lapua mov ement, 4S3 
literature, 479, 4SS 
mu«ic, 4S8 
peoples, 47S 
policy, foreign, 454-4S5 
polities and government, 4Sl 
prohibition, 4S3 

Fust World War See World War, 
First 

Rurae, 20, 28, 41, 297, 310, 311, 333 
Folk arts 590 

Foreign exchange See Finance 
Forms of state, new, 601-522 
Four-Power Pact (1922), 54, 624 
and Austria, 527 
proposed by Mussolini, 312 
Fourteen Points See Wilson, Woodrow 
France 

Action Fran^aisc, 320 
alliances, 60, 508, 631, 632; broken, 533 
and Germany; commercial treaty 
(1927), 130 

and Great Bntain and Soviet Russia, 
alliance (1935), 531, 532 
and Italy; agreement (1935), 313, 314, 
630, pact denounced by Italy, 637; 
relations, 317 

and Soviet Russia; rapprochement, 
628,529, 531,532 
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and the Roman Cathobc Church, 130, 
133 3a), 325, 606 
anti-republican societies, 138 
armament, neglect of, 618 
annistice terms after collapse in Sec- 
ond World War, 150 
art, 144 

GaiKaux case and the amnesty bill, 
133 

collapse in Second World War, armi- 
stice, 148, 160, 627 
Communism, 126 135 
conquest and division by Germany 
and Italy, 541 
depression. 136 
diplomacy (1930-1932), 524 
economic adjustment, post-war, 134 
economic and cultural developments, 
141-146 

economic muon witb Great Britain, 
149 

education 146 
empire, 125-156 
Fascism 138 

Finance, devaluation of the franc, 80; 

post-war, 134. 137 
fleet destroyed by British, 541, 55S 
"Free France,” 627 
gams and losses by First World War, 
125 

government and politics 125-141 

mvasions and expansion, 123-125 

isolationism, 146 

Jews See Jews 

labor problems, 131 

literature, 143 

music, 145 

naval accord with Great Britain, 
56 

oppoaitioD to Germany, after defeat, 
632 

people, 124 

pohey, foreign, 140, 147 
politics, Blum mimstry, 139; Hernot 
program, 132, Miilerand policies, 
132, National Bloc, 128, 131, 132; 
Popular Front, 139, 516, 617, Sacred 
Union, 127 

predominance (1930), 523 
Preeidents, 128 133, 136 
quota system of import control, 76 
reconstruction after First World War, 
128 

saoice, 145, 663, 565 
aoaal insurance act, 135 
Bociat reforms, 139 
Stari^ky scanddl, 137 
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under German domination, 643 
under Petain, 633 
IVancis Ferdinand, Archduke, assassina- 
tion, 337 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary, 226, 227, 336, 337; death, 
338 

Franco, Francisco, 277, 285-287, 328, 534; 

antagonism to the United States, 288 
Franco-English naval accord, 56 
Franco-German commercial treaty 
(1927), 130 

Frederick the Great, quotation from, on 
British policy, 101 
Free trade. See Tariff 
Freedom, economic, of the individual, 6; 
restriction, 11 ; restriction forced by 
totalitarianism, 519 

Freedom of thought and speech, 518, 607, 
612 

Freud, Sigmund, 237, 604; influence on 
art, 585 

“ Fuehrer ” principle. See Dictatorships 

Fuel for ships, bases for, 551 

“ Functionalism,” 600 

Furniture, 587, 589 

Future of mankind, 600 

Futurism, 308 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 113 
Gas, poison. See Poison gas 
Gaulle, General Charles de, 627 
Gdynia, 72, 426 

Geneva Conference on naval ships 
(1927), 54 

Geneva Economic Conference (1927), 73 
Geneva International Conference (1922), 
72 

Geneva Protocol, 48 

Geography in relation to military strat- 
egy, 548^561 

Geography, physical, of Europe, 549 
George V, death, 99 
George VI, accession, 99 
George, Stefan, quotation from, on life, 
216 

Germans, exodus from Estonia, 450; un- 
der alien rule, after Versailles, 198 
Germans, Sudeten. See Sudeten Ger- 
mans 

Germany, 191-223. See also Axis 
admittance to League of Nations, 49, 
208; withdrawal, 61, 209 
agreements, non-aggression, with Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Denmark, 538 
and Austria, Balkan states, Baltic 
states, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 


France, Greece, Italy, Japan, Lithu- 
ania, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Soviet Russia, Spain, Yugo- 
slavia. See names of countries 
and Great Britain ; naval pact of 1935 
denounced by Hitler, 538 
and the League of Nations, 49, 61, 208, 
209 

and the Roman Catholic Church, 320, 
325-327 

and the Treaty of Versailles, 1, 2, 29, 
197 ; annulment, 209; revision move- 
ment, 208 

and the United States; loans to Ger- 
many (1924-1935), 73 
and war reparations, 43-46 
Anschluss with Austria. See Anschluss 
anti-Semitism. See Jews 
armament (1933-1937), 213, 534 
art, pessimistic, 591 
art, turned to political uses, 591, 593 
art and architecture, 217 
autarchy for war preparation, 214 
Axis. See Axis 
business, regulation, 213 
Chancellor and President, 201 
cinema and music, 217 
colonies, former, 25, 211 
Communism, 3, 202, 203 
conciliation of, 207 
Constituent Assembly, 196 
cultural life, 215 
democracy, breakdown, 4 
depression, 212 

development, social and economic, 
212 

disarmament by Versailles Treaty, 29 
Drang nach Osten, 368, 536 
economic “security” of the individ- 
ual, 6 

economy, National Socialistic, 213, 221 
education, 219-220; National Socialis- 
tic control of, and philosophy, 518, 
606 

ersatz, use of, 214 
expansion, 209 
expansionism, 50, 557 
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Plebiscites, 40 

“ Pluralist " view of political science, 597 
Foiacar4, Raymond, 18 
Poison gas, prohibited by Washington 
Conference, 53 
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Poland, 4, 24, 27, 32, 208, 415-431 
agriculture and agrarian reforms, 425 
and France, pact of mutual assistance, 
424 ; support by France and Great 
Britain, 538 

and Germany, 193; conquest by Ger- 
many, 210, 424, 539; non-aggression 
pact, 424, 528; pact of 1934 de- 
nounced, 538; partition by Germany 
and Soviet Russia, 427, 540, 558; 
Polish defiance, 537 
and Great Britain, mutual assistance 
pact (1939), 538, 539 
and Lithuania, 449-450 
and Roman Catholic Church, 322, 420 
and Russia, 31, 420; war, 394 
and Soviet Russia, non-aggression pact, 
424; partition by Germany and So- 
viet Russia, 427, 540, 558 
arts and sciences, 427 
Austrian, 419 
boundaries, 552 

Corridor. See Polish Corridor 
development, cultural, 426 
development, economic, 424 
division. See Poland — Partition 
education, 427 
Gdynia, rise of, 426 
industry, 426 
Jews. See Jews 

losses in the First World War, 420 
minorities, 32, 33, 198, 416-419 
oppression by Russia, 420 
Paderewski and Pilsudski, 421-422 
partition between Germanj-- and So^^et 
Russia, 427, 540, 558 
policy, foreign, 424 
politics, 422-424 
population, 419 

problems, political, post-war, 419, 420 
provision for, under Versailles Treaty, 
416 

Prussian, 419 
rulers, after Pilsudski, 424 
Russian, 420 
science, 566 

support by Great Britain and France, 
538 

temper, national, 421 
trade, foreign, 426 
transportation in, 425 
Ukrainian minority, 418 
under German rule, 640 
war with Russia, 394 
Polish Corridor, 25, 72, 198, 208, 416, 424, 
537, 539, 552 
Political science, 597 


Politics and social institutions, 9 
Politics, world, new, 621 
Popes. See Benedict XV ; Pius IX ; Pius 
X; Pius XI; Pius XII; Roman 
Catholic Church 

Popular Front. See France — Politics 
Population studies, 605 
Populations, resettlement of, 210 
Portugal, 290-291 
and Great Britain, 274, 291 
and Italj', 291 
and Spain, 288 
geography, military, 556-557 
Positivism, 573-574 
Power, air and sea. 560 
Power, balance of, 101 
Powers, Great, in the League of Nations, 
47 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe, quotation from, on 
Church and Fascism, 308 
Prime de Rivera. See Rivera, Primo de 
Processes, social, 602 
Profit motive, 599 
Prohibition. See Finland; Norway 
Proletariat, revolution of, 511 
Propaganda, 10, 517, 578, 623 
Prosperity G925-1929), 74 
Protection. See Tariff 
Prussia, 192; modernization, 619 
Psychoanalysis, 575, 604 
Psychology, educational, 606; Gestalt, 
604; social, 604 

Putsch, beer-hall. Sec Munich 

Quantum theorj’-, 568 
Quisling, Major. See Norway 
Quota sj’-stem. See Trade 

Race groupings, 551 
Racism, in Fascism, 515 
Radio, 517, 590; propaganda by, 10 
Rank, Otto, 604 

Rapallo, Treaty of, 202, 208, 297, 366 
Rappard, William E., quotation from, on 
Swiss neutrality, 246 
Rathenau, Walter, assassination of, 202 
" Real ” and “ ideal ” factors in thought, 
603 

Reforms, social, 4, 5. See also names of 
countries 

Regionalism in literature, 577 
Relativism, 574, 603; historical, 600, 603 
Relativity theory of Einstein, 510, 568 
Religion, philosophy and literature, 573- 
581 

Religion, revival in post-war Europe, 575 
Reparations, war, and war debts, 43-46; 
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cancellation and tennmation of, 46 
625 

Republics, new See Democracies 
Research See Science 
Revolution of tie proletariat, 611 
Resolution, world, 3, 5, 411, 412, 516, 
failure of, 411 

Revolutionary ideologies, SOI 
Rhineland See Germany 
Riga. 437. Treaty of. 31 
Rivera, Pnmo de, 276, 278-281 
Roehm, Ernst, 204 

Roman CathoLc Church See also 
names of countries and regions, 
“Succession States” 
and tie European powers 318-330 
control of education, belief in, 519 
Lateran Treaty w»th Italy, 324 
loss in post-war reaction, 320 
neutrality in the First World War, 319 
Popes See Benedict XV, Pms IX, 
Pius X; Pius XI, Pius Xn 
“ Roman Question,” 320, 324 
temporal power, 320, 324 
Romano^^ 392 

Rome-Berlm Tokyo Aaiis See Axis 
Rome Conference on naval armament 
(1924), 55 

Roosetelt, Franklm D , 77 
armament plan, 61 
move against aggressors, 542 
proposes world conference, 633 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 49 
Roucek, Joseph S , on minorities, 42 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, on happiness 
573 

Ruhr See Germany 
Rumania, 27, 28, 30, 32, 261, 351-356 
Bratianu family, ^2 
Carol, Kang, 352-354, m the Second 
World War, abdication, 542 635 
Codreanu, Comeliu Zelea, 354, shoot- 
ing of, 355 

constitutions, 352, 355 
dictatorship, 516 
economy, 3M 
Fascism 352,354 
geography, military, 553 
in the Second World War, 542 
Iron Guard, 354, 355 
Jews See Jews 
literature, 365 

losses, temtonal, and invasion 
Germany (1940), 36S, 632, 634-635 
minorities, 33 
policy, foreign, 368 
politics and government, 361 
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Rimcunan mission to Czechoslovakia, 

Russia See also Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, for Soviet Russia 
and Germany, 208, influence of Ger 
mau} 390-391 

and Great Britain, trade agreement 
(1921), 90 

and Poland, 31 , war, 394 
and Rumania 30 

and the Roman Cathohc Church, 322 
Brest-LitovsL Treaty See Brest- 
Litovsk, Treaty of 
civil war (1918-1921), 393, 394 
Constituent Assembly (1918), 393 
goiemment proiisional (1917), 392 
restriction by buffer states and other% 
wi«e, after the First World War, 552 
revolution, Bolshevik, 392-393 
Russian Social Federated Soviet Repub- 
lic 399 

Butbenia, 334, 343, 537, seizure by Hun- 
gary, 268, 558 

Saar See Germany 
St -Germain. Treaty of, 26, 42, 208, 234, 
225,225,234, 298 
Salazar, OIn eira, 255, 238 291 
San Remo agreement (1920), 373, 3S0 
Sanctions See League of Nations 
Saudi, Arabia See Arabia, Saudi 
Scandinavian states 456 See qUd 
names of countries 
ecience, 567 

union, efforts for, 462, 497-498 
Scbacht, Hjalmar, 200, 203, 214 
Schleswig, 25, 193, 491, 492 
Schools See Education, and names of 
countnes 

Scbuschnigg, Kurt von, 232, 233 
Saence See also names of countnes 
and social background, 563 
and technology, 562-572 
application to human advancement, 
569 

exploitation for pnvate profit, 569 
international, 5M, 57l 
Saence. political, 597 
Saencea, social, 597-610 
Sculpture, 591 See aleo names of coun- 
tries — Art 

Sea bases for ship fuel 551 
Sea power, air power, 560, m the Medi- 
terranean, 63^36, value of, 551 
Seacoasts, value of, ^ 

Second International See Interna- 
tionals, Second and Third 
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Second World War. See World War, 
Second 

Self-determination of peoples, 8 
Serb-Croat-Slovene state. See Yugo- 
slavia 
Serbia, 337 

Sevres, Treaty of, 29, 374, 375 
Siam. See Thailand 
Siegfried Line, 556 
Silesia, Upper, 41 
Sinn Fein. See Ireland 
Slavism. See Pan-Slavism 
Slavs, 350 

Slovakia. See Czechoslovakia 
Smuts, Jan Christiaan, 21, 117, 119; quo- 
tation from, on the British Empire, 
112 

Social background and science, 563 
Social institutions and politics, 9 
Social processes, 602 
Social ps 3 'chologj^, 604 
Social reforms. See Reforms, social, and 
names of countries 
Social sciences, 597-610 
Social statistics, 605 
Socialism, 611. See also Commimism 
decline of, 517 

“ in a single country,” 395, 404, 411 
philosophical basis, 575 
rise of, 5 

Society and man, 501 ; and thought, 602- 
603 

“ Society ” and " communit 3 ’,” 601 
Sociology, 597-610; of knowledge, 602; 

S3'stematic, 601 
Sonnino. Sidney, 297 
Sorel, Georges, 515, 576; on doctrines, 
513; quotations from, on Mussolini, 
416 

South Africa. See Union of South Africa 
South America. See Latin America 
“Soviet,” meaning of, 392 
Soviet Russia. See Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics 
Spain, 274^290 

Alfonso XIII, abdication, 282 
and German 3 % in the Spanish cml W’ar, 
534 

and Italy, in the Spanish civil war, 314, 
534 

and Latin America, Axis plan of 
Franco, 2S8 
and Portugal, 288 

and Soviet Russia, in the Spanish civil 
war, 534 

and the Roman Catholic Church, 280- 
28S, 325, 327 


art, 290 

Catalonia, autonomy problem, 277, 
279, 282, 284 

civil war (1936-1939), 276, 278, 283, 
285-287, 534 
constitution, new, 282 
economic measures under Primo de 
Rivera, 280 

expansion, plans for, 621 
geograph 3 % military, 556-557 
literature, 288 
music, 290 
people, 275 
poIic 3 % foreign, 288 

politics, 276-288; Azana government, 
283; dictatorship of Primo de Ri- 
vera, 278-281 ; downfall and death of 
Primo de Rivera, 281; Fascism, 
285-288; Franco government, 287; 
Franco victory, 286; Popular Front, 
284; republic, conservative, 284; to- 
talitarianism under Primo de Rivera, 
287-280 

prosperit 3 ', during and after the First 
World War, 276, 288 
reconstruction, 287 
reforms, social, 279 
Riffian revolt, 277, 279 
Spanish-American War, 288 
Speecli, free, and freedom of thought, 
518, 607, 612 

Spengler, Oswald, 575, 578; criticism of, 
601; Decline of the West, 11; quota- 
tion from, on change in belief in sci- 
ence, 218 

Stalin, Josef. See Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics 

“ Standstill ” agreements. See Finance 
Starhemberg, Prince Ernst Ruediger von, 
231, 233, 234 
State, the 
and individual, 598 
and nation, according to Mussolini, 

514 

and party, in Fascism, 515 
forms, new, 501-522 
future, according to Marx, 511 
• growth in power, 9 
Maciver theor 3 ', 598 
omnipotence of, in Fascism, 514- 

515 

theories of, 597, 598 
under Communism, 395 
Statistics, social, 605 
Statute of Westminster. See British Em- 
pire 

Stauning, Thorwald, 493-495, 497; quota- 
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tion from, on Scandinavian union, 
497-498 

Stavisky scandal, 137 
Stendtal on happiness, 573 
Straits (Bosporus and Dardanelles), 383, 
384, 641, internationalization, 374, 
375, refortification by Turkey, S33 
Strategy, military, 548-561 
Stresa, Conference of (19351, 314, 532 
Stresemann, Gustav. 45, 200, 202, 205, 
207, 20S 

Strikes See Labor 
Struggle, class, 511 

Struggle, present, totalitarian character, 
SOI 

Substitute matenals See Ersatx 
“Succession states," 3, 32, and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, 329 
Sudeten Germans, 78, 198 210, 253, 254, 
259, 260, 265, 266, 536. 553 
Suez Cana). 383, S54 558, 632, 636 
"Surplus value,” theory of, 511 
Sirastika, 6rst use by Nazis, 231 
Sweden, 456-466 
agneulture and industry, 463 
aid to Finland, 459, 462 
art and literature, 464 
commerce and finance, 460, 464 
cultural development, 464 
disarmameat, 459 

during and after the Firat World War, 
458 

during German invasion of Norway, 
463 

during the Second World War, 612 
economic conditions, 464 
Fascism, 461 
government, 458 
uon ore, 463 
Jews See Jews 
Kreuger crash, 460 
labor legislation, 460 
peoples, 458 
policy., foreigs V 462 
politics, 459-461 
saence, 464 
unemployment, 459 
Switzerland, 241-251, 567 
anny, 244, 246 
civil service, 245 
cultural and social life, 248-249 
debt and defense, 246 
economy, 246-248 
education, 248 
geography, military, 555 
government and politics, 243-345 
hterature and art, 249 


Nazism, banning of, 346 
newspapers, 249 
peoples and languages, 242 
policy, foreign ; neutrality, 246 
religious pluralities, 242 
situation m 1918, 245 
Sympathy, concept of, 601 
Syria 29, 374, 381, 384, 385, 534; division, 
381 

Tanks, military, limitations of, 549 
Ihrdieu, Andre, 17, 21, 60 
Tariffs See also names of countries 
after the First World War, 7, 73 
and economic nationalism, 72 
Tartu, Treaty of, 437 
Taxation, post-war 69 
Technological developments, 614-615 
“Technological unemployment,” 8 
Technology and science, 562-572 
Temesvar, Baast of, 28 , 30 
Teschen, 41 
Tbaelmann, Ernst, 203 
Thailand (Siam). 526, 631 
Tbeunis, Georges, quotation from, on 
Belgium, 168 

Third lotemational See IntemationaU, 
Second end Third 
Thought 

and society, 602-603 
freedom of, 607. 612 
" real ” and " ideal," factors la, 603 
relativistic 603 
Tbyssen Fritz, 203 
Tirana, Treaty of, 364 
Tokyo-Rome-Berlin Axis See Axis 
“ Topology," 604 
Totalitarianism, 6, 78, 101 
and literature, 578 
as upholder of capitalism, 505 
character of present struggle, 501 
m art, 591 
militancy of, 519 

oriQu of.,and struggle with democracy,. 

501, 504 
theory of, 598 

Toynbee, Arnold J , on civilization, 600 
Tkade See also names of countries 
after the First World War, 7 
agreements, reciprocal Briti«b, 90, 98 
Anglo-Russian agreement, 90 
barter, German, 79 
diplomacy and loans, 74 
free See Tanff 
Hull reciprocal agreements, 77 
intemiption by war, 68 
quota system of import control, 76 
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Tradition in literature, breakdown of, 676 
Transylvania, 28, 334, 558 
Treaties. Bee also names of treaties 
peace, 7 

Trianon, Treaty of, 28, 41, 333, 341, 343 
Tripartite Agreement (1936), 80 
Triple Alliance, 101, 227, 296, 299 
Triple Entente, 101, 296, 299, 391 _ 
Trotsky, Leon, conflict with Stalin, 395, 
396; quotation from, on Bolshevik 
policy, 394 

Turkey, 375-380, 641. See also Straits 
alliance with France and Great Britain 
(1939), 384 

and Greece; exchange of minorities, 
42; war (1921-1923), 30, 374 
and Italy, war (1912), 298; treaty, 
311 

and the Near East, 372-388 
“ benevolent tyranny, ” 516 
constitution, 375, 376 
defeat and reconstruction, 29 
economy, 378, 385 
education, 378 

exchange of minorities with Greece, 42 
geography, military, 559 
Inonu, Ismet, 377, 379; quotation from, 
on Turkish revolution, 379 
Kemal Ataturk (Mustapha Kernel 
Pasha), 29, 375, 516; death, 376 
partition after the First World War, 
373 

peoples, 373 
policy, foreign, 383-384 
politics, 374, 376 
problems, social, 379 
reforms, 375, 377, 379 
republic, 375 
return to Europe, 374 
right to fortify the Straits, 633 
secularization, 377 
theocracy, 374 
Tyrol, the, 27, 21'0 

Ukraine, Polish, 418-419 
Unemployment. See Labor; also names 
of countries 

Union, European, Briand plan for, 623, 
524 

Union of South Africa and the Second 
World War, 119 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (So- 
viet Russia) , 389-414. See also Rus- 
sia, for nation prior to First World 
War 

abolition of private enterprise, 403 
accomplishments, 406 


adherence to the League of Nations, 
400, 411 

agriculture, collectivization and coop- 
eration, 407-408 
aims, international, 411 
and the Baltic states, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Poland, Spain. See 
names of countries 

and Germany; agreement (1939), 391, 
395, 411-412, 538 

and Great Britain, alliance (1935), 631, 
532; recognition of Soviet govern- 
ment, 92; severance of relations, 95; 
trade treaty, 90, 96; Zinoviev letter, 
93 

and the Roman Catholic Church, 323, 
329 

and the world, 411 
antagonism to capitalism, 2 
art, 410, 495; turned to political uses, 
591, 592 

Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 397 
Bolshevism, 5 

breakdown of class system, 5 
bureaucracy, 409 
centralization, 400 
commissars, 401 

Communism, war, 394; doctrine and 
leaders, 395 

Communist Party, history of, 397 ; pro- 
gram, and organization, 397 ; role of, 
402 

constitutions, 399-401 
creation, and original members, 399 
democracy, technical, 401 
“ despotism, benevolent,” 612 
dictatorship of the proletariat, 401 
economic planning, inefficiency of, 405 
economic " security ” of the individual, 
6 

economy, planned, 403 

education, 409, 519, 592 

elections, 402 

experiment, Soviet, 412 

Five-Year Plans, 403-405 

freedom of thought, suppression of, 411 

frontiers, 390 

GPU (secret police), 402 

geography, military, 559 

Gosplan, 403, 404 

government, local, 401 

history, early, four stages of, 393 

industrialization, cost of, 405 

kulaks, “ liquidation ” of, 407 

labor, industrial, 408 

labor unions, 408 

leaders, 396 
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Lenin, Nikolai, 393, 395, 396, 397, 403. 
412, 512, 69S, character, death 396, 
quotation from, on class struggle, 396 
Uleratuie, 410 

nationalism, 512 , and intemationahsin, 
411 

" New Economic Policy,” 394 
officials, bureaucracy, 400 
party and state, 515 
“party Ime” 411 
peoples and languages, 391 
police, secret (GPU), 402 
population 391 
purges of dissidents 398 
recognition by foreign governments, 62, 
208, 394 

religion in, 392, 575 
republics, constituent, 400,401 
repudiation of czanst debts, 71 
return to European pohtics, 52S 
science 565, 567 
society, new, 406 
Soviet, Supreme 401 
BtakhanofI movement, 56S 
Stalin, Joseph, 303, 395 512, and av* 
tocraey, 9, conflict with Trotsky 
895, 396, dictator 396, on second 
Five>Year Plan 405, on ''Socialism 
ID a single country,” 401 411 , on So* 
Viet dictatorship, 401, on the state 
under Communism, 396 , secretary of 
the party, 39S, vorahip of, 4tl 
standard of living 409 
taxation 40^06 
trade, post-war, 74 
United Kingdom See Great Britain 
United States 

and Canada, Germany, Japan See 
names of countries 

and League of Nations, non-partici- 
pation, 43 4S, 50S 
and naval reduction, 52-62 
armament neglect of, 618 
economics, post-war, 73 
finance , dollar dei al nation, 77, TS 
esjn. thioiu-h thft Fust Woclii Wat 
Hull reciprocal trade agreements, 77 
isolationism, 2 
“ lend-lease ” law, 631-G32 
lessons from European unre^, 12 
loans to other countries, 75 
militarism forced by totahtsnanism, 
519 

preparation for war, 631-632 
science, 566 
tariffs post-war, 73, 76 
Upper Silesia, 41 


'• Value, surplus,” theoTj of, 511 
Vatican, the See Roman Catholic 
Church 

Vemzelos EleuChenos, 21, 33, 359-361 
VewailJes Treaty of, 1, 2, 7, 16-26, 531, 
533 531 552 562, 561 
denunciation by Germany, 78 203, 209 
effect on Germany, 191 
German misreprc«entation of, 35 
German reaction to, 196 
provisions, 23-26, 197-199 
“war-guilt" clause 197 
Victor Emmanuel III, 300 
Vienna civil war in 232, housing, 236, 
Soualist government, 235-236 
Vienna Congress of, 611 
Viloa, 438. 444, 44S, 449, 450 

Wales, Prince of See Edward VIII 
War See aUo names of wars 
cost and financing 67 
effect on art 5S2 
mentality of dictators 9 
outlawry by Bnand-Kellogg Pact, 50- 
52 

progress through, 9 

W’ar, World, First See World War, First 
War World, Second See World War, 
Second 

War debts See Debts, war 
Warfare Fascist, 623 
Wars Sec names of ware 
I\am, ' little," 2 

Wast^gton Conference on naval limita- 
tion. 52, 617, 621 

Weimar constitution See Germany 
Wells, n G , quotation from, on Eng- 
land, 119 

Western Europe, collapoe, 540 
Westminster, Statute of See British 
Empire 

W'eygand Maxime 31 
Wilhelmina Queen 179-160,188 
William II, German Emperor, 195, 197 
Wilson. Woodrow, 7, 10, 19, 43, 160, 195, 

“ Fourteen Points,” 1, 14-16, 195 
loss of prestige at Versailles, 18 
on " new order,” 1 

Wmgficld-Stratford, E C,, quotation 
from, on post-war England, 83 
Woman suffrage, defeat in France, 128, 
ID Great Bntain,95 
World affairs, Europe in, 611-626 
W'orld Court See Permanent Court of 
International Justice 
World order, new, need for, 615 
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World politics, new, 621 
World revolution, 517 
World War, First. See also names of 
countries 
aims, 15-16 

armistice, signing and terms, 14-15 
causes, 193, 227 
consequences, real, 3 
cost, 67 

economic and political aftermath, 2 
economic influences, 66 
effect on art, 582 
ending, formal, 1 
“ Fourteen Points,” 1, 14-16, 195 
guilt placed on Germany by Versailles 
Treaty, 197 
monuments, 591 
peace settlements, failure of, 2 
restlessness, post-war, 4 
Roman Catholic Church, neutrality, 
319 

significance, 611 

World War, Second. See also names of 
countries 

African campaign, 636 
background, diplomatic, 523-639 
Balkans, war in, 541, 63^35 
Battle of Britain, 629-630 
bombing of cities, 629-630 
British attack on French fleet, at Oran, 
627 

British dominions and the war, 117 
British successes in Africa, 637 
causes, 2, 71, 220 
coming of, 523-547, 622-623 
“ Coventrization,” 630 
declarations of war, 539 
France, collapse, 148 
Germany, successes of 1939, 541; vic- 
tories in Africa, 639 
global war, 623, 629 


Great Britain and the war, 114 
Ireland and the war, 116 
Islam and Turkey in the war, 636-637 
Italy, entry, 315 

mechanization, German superiority, 
628 

Mediterranean, war in, 541, 635-636 

Polish phase, 540 

second year, 627-647 

“ total war,” 623, 629 

United States preparation, 632-633 

Young Plan, 45, 208 
Youth movement, 6 

Yugoslavia (formerly Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene state) , 4, 26, 27, 28, 255, 261, 297, 
298, 350, 356-359, 529, 530, 541 
Alexander, King, 357 ; assassination, 
313, 358, 530 

and Italy, treaty, 310, 311 
and the Roman Catholic Church; con- 
cordat, 358 

conquest by Germany, 638-639 

coup d’etat, 638-639 

Croat problem, 356 

dictatorship, 516 

economy, 359 

encirclement, 635 

geography, military, 554 

name, adoption of, 357 

peoples, 254, 356 

policy, foreign, 368 

politics and government, 357-359 

regency, 358 

reorganization, 357 

Zimmem, Alfred, on minorities, 42 
Zinoviev letter, 93 
Zionism. See Palestine 
Zog, King. See Albania 
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